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Tue first Eleven Chapters of this Work are from the 
pen of the late Mz. Epmunp Oxurer, to whom the 
Publishers originally entrusted the commission to write 


it—a commission which he was compelled to resign by 
the illness which terminated in bis lamented death. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY YEARS OF THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 


A Remarkable Visit to Kensington Palace— Death of King William IV.—Details of his Last Days— Parliamentary 
Eulogies on his Character—Progress in the Last Half-Century—Ancestry of Queen Victoria—Her Descent 
traced to Odoacer, King of Italy—Saxon Ancestors of her Majesty—Liberal Views of the Duke of Kent, 
Father of the Queen—State of the Succession after the Death of the Princess Charlotte—Marriage of the 
Duke of Kent, and Birth of the Princess Victoria—Christening at Kensington Palace— The name “‘ Victoria,” 
and its Associations—Death of the Duke of Kent— Kensington Palace in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries—Early Training of Victoria by her Mother—Child-life of the Princess—False Rumours of 
Ill-health—Anecdotes of Juvenile Years—The Princess and George I1V.— Accession of William 1V.—The 
Regency Bill—Prince Leopold and the Throne of Belgium — Studies of the Princess—Her Life of Retirement— 
Home Toure in Various Parts of England—Visit to the Cotton Mills of the Messrs. Strutt at Belper— 
Reception at Oxford and at Southampton—Benevolence to an Actress—Her Royal Highness declared of 
Age on the 24th of May, 1837, 


In the dawn of June 20th, 1837, immediately 
after the death of King William IV., the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Dr. Howley) and the Lord 
Chamberlain (the Marquis of Conyngham) left 
Windsor for Kensington, to convey the tidings 
to his late Majesty’s successor. They reached 
the Palace about five o’clock in the morning, and 
knocked, rang, and beat at the doors several 
times before they could obtain admission. When 
THE ROYAL ARMS. at length the porter was aroused, the visitors 
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were shown into one of the lower rooms, where a long time passed without any 
attention being paid them. Growing impatient, they rang the bell (as we read 
in the interesting narrative of Miss Wynn), and desired that the attendant on the 
Princess Victoria might be sent to inform her Royal Highness that they requested 
an audience on business of importance. Another long delay ensued, and again 
the bell was rung, that some explanation might be given of the difficulty which 
appeared to exist. On the Princess’s attendant making her appearance, she 
declared that her Royal Highness was in so sweet a sleep that she could not 
venture to disturb her. It was now evident that stronger measures must be 
taken, and one of the visitors said, “ We have come on business of State to the 
Queen, and even her sleep must give way to that.” The attendant disappeared, 
and a few minutes afterwards the young sovereign came into the room in a loose 
white robe and shawl, her fair hair falling over her shoulders, her feet in slippers, 
her eyes dim with tears, but her aspect perfectly calm and dignified.* Lord 
Melbourne, the Prime Minister, was at once sent for, and arrived at nine o’clock, 
when, after an interview of half an hour with the Queen, he addressed himself to 
a rapid study of the ceremonials to be observed at the approaching Privy Council. 
Some time after, the Lord Mayor and other members of the Corporation reached 
the Palace, and the chief members of the Privy Council soon thronged the rooms. 

Although the final illness of the late King had been rather brief, William 
had for some time been in declining health, and the nation had only to hope that 
his life would be prolonged until his niece, the Princess Victoria, had attained 
an age which could be regarded as constituting her majority. This had occurred 
on the 24th of the previous month, when the Princess completed her eighteenth 
year, which had been declared by Act of Parliament to be sufficient. William IV. 
was @ man of very moderate abilities; but a certain simplicity and geniality of 
character had secured for him the regard and respect of the people, and had 
carried him through the revolutionary epoch of the Reform Bill with no great 
loss of popularity, even at a time when he was supposed to be unfriendly to the 
measure. For the last two years he had ceased to take any interest in the 
political tendencies of the day, while discharging the routine duties of his high 
office with conscientious regularity. Brought up in the midst of totally different 
ideas, he could not, at his time of life, accommodate himself to the flood of novel 
principles which had recently set in, and which he was equally unable to accept 
and powerless to resist. The result was that, as a well-qualified observer records, 
“he submitted to what he could not help, but evidently with a sense of 
weariness.” t In the previous April he had been distressed by the death of 
his eldest daughter, Lady de Lisle, and of the Duchess-Dowager of Saxec- 
Meiningen, mother of Queen Adelaide. Great physical prostration ensued 
shortly afterwards, and by June it was evident that the end could not be far 

* Diaries of a Lady of Quality, by Miss Frances Williams Wynn. 1864. 


‘+ Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and Victoria, by the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, 1861. 
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distant. His Majesty was attended by the Queen with the most affectionate 
devotion; but the weakness steadily increased, and soon reached a fatal 
termination. 

Owing to the state of the King’s health, the Duke of Wellington proposed 
to dispense with.the usual Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House; but on the 
17th of June the dying monarch sent a message to the illustrious Field-Marshal, 
desiring that the occasion should be observed in the customary manner, and 
wishing the host and guests a pleasant day. On the anniversary of the great 
battle (the 18th), the Duke transmitted to Windsor, in accordance with the 
prescribed form, the banner by the presentation of which he held his estates. 
Lord Muncaster presented it to the King, who, raising himself up, grasped the 
folds of the flag, and exclaimed, “Ah! that was a glorious day for England!” * 
The eulogies pronounced in Parliament on the character of the deceaséd sovereign 
may have been somewhat affected by the conventional or official tone insepar- 
able from such utterances; but they probably contain a fair amount of truth, 
with no more than the usual omissions. The disposition of William IV. was 
certainly superior to that of his brother George; and the country recognised 
the difference with the true instinct of a free people. 

The Modern Age, in its most distinctive developments, is almost coeval 
with the reign of his successor.. It is true that the Railway service had 
already begun; but it was still in its infancy when Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, and had not yet effected any great revolution in the sentiments 
or habits of society. The Electric Telegraph, though fully born in the brains 
of scientific speculators, had received no practical application. Steam and 
machinery had still to achieve some of their greatest triumphs. The Postal 
system of those days seems barbarian to our modern eyes. The Newspaper 
Press was an insignificant force compared with what it is at the present day. 
Education, in the popular sense, hardly existed. Nation with nation held 
but little intercourse, and the prejudices of Englishmen were scarcely less 
gross than they had been in the days of Hogarth. Manners were far more 
coarse and brutal than they are now; the laws were more complicated and 
uncertain; social order was less secure; the arts had not attained so wide 
and general a culture; medicine, surgery, chemistry, geology, and other 
Bclences, were less cultivated; taste was less diffused and less instructed; the 
luxuries, and even the comforts, of domestic life were almost unknown to the 
poorer classes; and political power was held by only a small proportion of 
the community. The England of 1837 was so different from the England we 
now behold, that the “Pickwick Papers,” belonging to that date, require 
explanatory notes for the benefit of a younger generation. The history of 
these vast changes—in which the personal character and influence of her 
Majesty have had no small share—must be of the deepest interest to all 
thinking men; and it is this history which we propose to relate. 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury. 1834. 
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ALEXANDRINA Vicror1A, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and Empress 
of India, was born at Kensington Palace on the 24th of May, 1819. She is 
the daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III.; and 
her mother was Victoria Mary Louisa, daughter of his Serene Highness 
Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. The Duke of Kent was the second 
busband of this lady, who in 1802 had married Charles Louis, Prince of. 
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Leiningen—an ill-assorted match, productive of no happiness. The second 
marriage took place in 1818; but the Duke of Kent died in less than two 
years. Her Majesty’s descent is very illustrious. It may be traced (con- 
jecturally, at least) up to Odoacer, a warlike chief of the Heruli, who, after 
defeating the forces of Romulus Augustulus, the last Roman Emperor of the 
West, in the year 476 of the Christian era, disputed the kingdom of Italy with. 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. One of the supposed descendants of Odoacer was. 
Boniface, Count of Lucca and Duke of Tuscany, who lived in the early part 
of the ninth century, and from whom sprang Alberto Azzo II., Marquis of 
Italy and Lord of Este, who, in the first half of the eleventh century, married 
Cunegonda, of the House of Guelph, by whom he had Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, 


1819.] HER MAJESTY’S ANCESTRY. 5 
the ancestor of the House of Brunswick, and consequently of the present Royal 
Family of Great Britain, who are called Este-Guelphs. According to some 
accounts, however, the Guelphs are derived from a younger brother of Odoacer, 


whose son, Olfigandus, held a command in the army of Belisarius. But in truth 
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these matters lie beyond verification, and are interesting only as affording a , 


shadowy link between the present and the past. 
One of the most famous ancestors of the Duchess of Kent, and therefore of 


Queen Victoria herself, was Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony in the early 
years of the sixteenth century, who ranks among the first converts to Pro- 
testantism, and who befriended Luther when that great reformer stood in peril 
of his life. The Prince Consort was likewise descended from the same family, 
and the Queen’s children are thus doubly connected with one of the most 
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distinguished German houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In later 
times, various members of the Saxon family have shown their prowess as 
warriors, or their capacity as rulers; but the father of the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, was a man of pacific inclinations and retiring 
habits, with a taste for the fine arts. The Duke of Kent was remarkable 
as a generous supporter of: popular government—even to an extreme bordering 
on democratic ideas—at a time when the Court and the ruling classes were 
fanatically enthusiastic on the Tory side. Tall and striking in aspect, trained to 
military service, irreproachable in private life, and exact in all his business 
habits, the Duke of Kent inherited the manly and sedate qualities of his father, 
George III., while superadding to them a breadth of intellect to which the King 
himself could advance no claim. As a commander in the British army, his Royal 
Highness incurred some temporary disfavour by his strictness as a disciplinarian ; 
but this was afterwards removed by the liberal character of his political views. 
At a banquet, during which he replied to the toast of “The Junior Members of 
the Royal Family,” he said :—“ I am a friend of civil and religious liberty, all the 
world over. Iam an enemy to all religious tests. I am a supporter of a general 
system of education. All men are my brethren; and I hold that power is 
delegated only for the benefit of the people. These are the principles of myself, 
and of my beloved brother, the Duke of Sussex. They are not popular principles 
just now; that is, they do not conduct to place or office. All the members of 
the Royal Family do not hold the same principles. For this I do not blame 
them; but we claim for ourselves the right of thinking and acting as we think 
best.” | 

Like some of the other Royal Princes, the Duke of Kent refrained from marriage 
antil after the death of the Princess Charlotte, on the 6th of November, 1817. 
That ill-fated lady—the only child of the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV.— 
had been married, on the 2nd of May, 1816, to Prince Leopold, third son of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and brother of the Princess who was subsequently 
united to the Duke of Kent, and became the mother of our Queen. Leopold 
(who, several years later, was chosen King of the Belgians) was distinguished, 
from his earliest maturity to his latest days, by high character and distinguished 
abilities; and the English people hoped much from a union which seemed to 
promise so fairly. But, unhappily, the Princess Charlotte died in childbed; and, 
as the infant was still-born, the succession to the throne was left in a very 
precarious state. Accordingly, in the following year (1818), the Duke of Clarence, 
third son of George III., and. afterwards William IV., the Duke of Kent, fourth 
son, and the Duke of Cambridge, seventh son, contracted nuptial alliances ; 
but that of the Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the Duke of Kent, was 
unattended by any issue that survived, so that the Princess Victoria soon became 
heiress-presumptive to the crown of Great Britain. 

For some time after their marriage, the Duke and Duchess of Kent resided 
abroad, chiefly from motives of economy, the allowance of the former being 
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restricted within narrow limits by the servile Parliament of that day, owing 
to his political independence. In view, however, of an expected event, the Royal 
couple returned to England in the latter part of April, 1819, so that their child 
should be “born a Briton ;” and, as we have said, the future Queen of England 
drew her first breath on the 24th of May. The Duke of Kent had been long 
estranged from his brother, the Prince Regent; but a reconciliation took place 
shortly after the birth of the Princess Victoria. The infant was christened 
on the 24th of June at Kensington Palace, where she had been born; on which 
occasion, the gold font was brought from the Tower, and the draperies were 
removed from the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. Chief among the sponsors were 
the Prince Regent and the Emperor Alexander of Russia, the latter represented 
by the Duke of York. It was in compliment to the Czar that the infant Princess 
received Alexandrina as her first name. In subsequent years, however, this 
Russianised Greek appellation was wisely abandoned, as unfamiliar and unwelcome 
to English ears, and the far nobler-sounding “Victoria” took its place. The 
second name, now famous throughout the world, is of course pure Latin, and 
no more native to our race than Alexandrina. But in a certain sense we are 
all Latins—we of the West of Europe; and the accents of the Imperial tongue 
are familiar to our ears. The meaning and sound of “ Victoria,” moreover, are 
strikingly appropriate to the sovereign of a great Empire; and the omen has, 
on the whole, been happily fulfilled under the sceptre of her Majesty, not merely 
in the triumphs of war, but also in the victories of peace. 

It is not generally known, that, so far as can be inferred from imperfect and 
obscure records, a monarch bearing the name of Victoria once before held sway 
in Britain. During the general weakness of the Roman Empire in the second 
half of the third century, several of the provinces detached themselves from 
the central authority, and for a while established separate governments. Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain formed a western realm of immense extent, the capital of which 
was at Tréves, on the Moselle, then a city of Gallia Belgica ; and the sovereignty 
of this varied region passed in time to an ambitious and energetic woman named 
Victoria. She is mentioned in the great work of Gibbon; yet little is known of 
her acts or character. It is probable that she was a resolute and capable despot ; 
but she appears in history as a name, and little else. 

For the brief remainder of his life, the Duke of Kent dwelt principally at 
Claremont, which, but a short time before, had been the residence of the Princess 
Charlotte and Prince Leopold, and which was rendered sadly memorable by the 
death of the former. But the unusually severe winter of 1819-20 induced the 
Duke and Duchess to visit Sidmouth, for the sake of the mild climate of Southern 
Devonshire. At Salisbury Cathedral, to which he made an excursion during the 
frosty weather, the Duke caught a slight cold, which, after his return to Sidmouth, 
became serious, owing, it would seem, to neglect and imprudence. According 
to the medical custom of those days, the patient was copiously bled, and not 
improbably owed his death to the exhaustion thus occasioned. He expired on the 
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23rd of January, 1820, in his fifty-third year; and so small were his means that 
he left the Duchess and the Princess totally devoid of maintenance. Such was 
the statement made long afterwards by Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who was with 
his sister during the days of her trial and bereavement. Soon after the fatal 
event, the Prince accompanied the widowed lady to London, where addresses of 
condolence were voted by both Houses of Parliament. The address of the 
Commons was presented by Lords Morpeth and Clive, when the Duchess of Kent 
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appeared with the infant Princess in her arms. The scene was one of the 
chambers in Kensington Palace; and that historic building can scarcely have 
witnessed a more affecting interview. 

The edifice in which Queen Victoria passed most of her early years, and which 
yet attracts the interest both of Englishmen: and Americans, dates, as a palace, 
from the time of William III., though, at a rather earlier period, the Finches, 
Earls of Nottingham, had a mansion on the same spot, of which a small portion 
is believed to be still existent. The second Earl of Nottingham sold the house 
and grounds to the illustrious Dutchman who came to rescue us from the Pope 
and the Stuarts ; and his Majesty caused additions to be made to the building by 
the greatest English architect of that time—Sir Christopher Wren. Successive 
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sovereions, down to George II., still further enlarged the domicile and the 
grounds ; and, for sixty years of the eighteenth century, Kensington Palace was 
the most brilliant and courtly place in London. All the nobles, statesmen, wits, 
and beauties of the age assembled in its saloons, or paraded in its gardens. Many 
are the anecdotes (scandalous and otherwise) connected with this royal home; 
but there are pleasanter associations too. Tickell, one of the minor literati of the 
period which we associate with Queen Anne, though it extended into the reigns 
of George I. and his successor, wrote a pretty fairy tale, in verse, in connection 
with Kensington Gardens; and Pope may have studied in that courtly enclosure 
the belles and fops of his “ Rape of the Lock.” In the Palace itself, Death was 
a frequent visitor, as he must be in houses which survive several generations. 
William ITI. and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, Prince George of Denmark, and King 
George II., all died within its walls; and then came an eclipse. The sedate and 
formal residence, with its stately gardens, fell out of favour with George III., 
though it is not easy to say why, since his own character inclined him to the 
formal and sedate. All the glancing lights of wit and beauty faded from its 
rooms; and, by the earlier years of the present century, the Palace had acquired 
the sombre and somewhat depressing character inseparable from all old buildings 
which have seen better days, and from which the laughter and the life of earlier 
times have passed away. 

Such were the surroundings amongst which the Princess Victoria was brought 
up. They were far from inspiriting; yet they may have helped to form the 
character of the future Qcen, and to give to it an element of gravity, not 
unbecoming the sovereign of countless myriads. The walls of the apartments 
were adorned with pictures belonging chiefly to the Byzantine and early German 
schools; and these probably did much in creating a taste for art. The training 
of the young Princess was conducted by her mother—a task for which she was 
admirably qualified. When the Prince of Leiningen died, in 1814, his widow, 
afterwards the Duchess of Kent, was left the guardian of her young sons, and the 
ruler of their territory until they came of age. These duties she had performed 
in a manner the most exemplary; and she afterwards showed equal good sense 
in the education of the Princess Victoria. The child was taught from her 
earliest years to rely on exercise and temperance as the best promoters of health ; 
to devote a reasonable amount of time to riding and sailing; to be economical, 
yet charitable ; and, while observing a courteous demeanour towards her inferiors, 
to keep aloof from the evil influence of parasites. In early years, it was rather 
the moral than the mental nature of the Princess that was cultivated. The 
Dowager-Duchess of Coburg wisely wrote to her daughter, in 1823, that it would 
be better not to force book-knowledge too soon on one so young; and this advice 
appears to have been followed. 

As her Royal Highness grew up, however, she was well grounded in languages, 
music, and such branches of science as were then thought suitable to ladies. Her 
general education was afterwards entrusted to the Duchess of Northumberland, 
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wife of the third Duke; and the Princess speedily developed many charming 
qualities. Living for the most part in retirement, she was but little known 
to the outer world; but her affability made an excellent impression on all with 
whom she came in contact. Her character was to some extent influenced by 
the great philanthropist, William Wilberforce, whom she saw very frequently. 
Several pleasing anecdotes are rélated of her charity and kindness; and it is 
said that in her visits to Ramsgate she was a great favourite with the bathing- 
women and other characteristic frequenters of the sands. When, a little later in 
life, it became nearly certain that she would succeed to the throne, owing to the 
childlessness of her father’s elder brothers, the Princess emerged more into public 
view, and took her rides and walks in places where she could be generally seen. 
It is said that, for some years, George IV. treated his sister-in-law and her infant 
with marked coldness; but the Duke and Duchess of Clarence—whose own 
disappointments, in the failure of offspring, might have furnished some slight 
excuse for neglect—showed much kindness to thé Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria. This cordial sentiment continued after the accession of 
William IV., and the Queen never forgot, in later days, the respect and affection 
which she owed to Adelaide. 

The early years of the Princess were passed under healthful conditions, 
and resulted in the formation of a strong constitution. Nevertheless, the public 
were disquieted by rumours to the effect that the daughter of the Duke of Kent 
would never attain her majority, or that, at any rate, if she lived to marry, she 
would never become the mother of a family. In proportion as these statements 
were believed, fears arose that the succession would pass to the Duke of Cum- 
berland—a prince very generally disliked for his arrogance, and for faults and 
vices which may perhaps have been exaggerated by popular hatred. The 
connection between the kingdoms of Great Britain and Hanover—which would 
have been perpetuated by the succession of any one of the Princes, but which the 
existence of the Salic Law in the latter State rendered incompatible with the 
accession of a female sovereign in England—was another contingency which the 
people of this country regarded with the utmost distaste. For these reasons, the 
false reports concerning the Princess’s health created no little agitation. But 
it soon came to the public knowledge that the unwelcome tidings were wholly 
false; and it was evident, from her frequent appearances in the streets and 
parks, that the heiress-apparent to the British throne was not likely to die 
prematurely. : 

The studies of the Princess were pursued with a fair amount of diligence, 
- though her Royal Highness would occasionally show her independence by 
refusing to be too closely bound by rules. On one occasion, she objected to that 
dull, mechanical practising of notes which the young learner of the pianoforte 
has perforce to undergo. She was told that this was necessary before she could 
become mistress of the instrument. ‘“ What would you think of me,” she asked, 
‘if I became mistress at once?” She was told that that would be impossible; 
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there was no royal road to music. “Oh, there is no royal road to music, eh? ” 
repeated the Princess. ‘No royal road? And Iam not mistress of my piano- 
forte > But I will be, I assure you; and the royal road is this ””—whereupon she 
closed the piano, locked it, and took out the key. “ There!” she continued, 
“that’s being mistress of the piano. And the royal road to learning is never to 
take a iesson till you’re in the humour to do it.” This, however, was spoken 
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more out of a sense of fun than from any spirit of opposition; for, immediately 
afterwards, her Royal Highness resumed the interrupted lesson. 

The readiness to admit a fault was amusingly shown by a little incident 
which occurred during a visit to the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam. The royal party 
were walking in the grounds, when the Princess ran on in advance. One of the 


under-gardeners pointed out that, owing to recent heavy rains, a certain walk | 


‘was very slippery, or, as he expressed it, using a local term, “very slape.” 
<‘ Slape ! slape!” exclaimed the Princess, in the style of quick reiteration which 
characterised the utterance of her grandfather, George III.; “and pray what is 
“slape??” The requisite explanation was given; but the little lady proceeded 
down the path, despite all warning, and speedily fell to the ground. Seeing what 
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had happened, Earl Fitzwilliam called out, “Now your Royal Highness has an 
explanation of the term ‘slape,’ both theoretically and practically.” ‘ Yes, my 
lord,” she replied, “I think I have. I shall never forget the word ‘slape.’” 
Another time, she persisted in playing with a dog against which she had been 
cautioned. ‘The animal made a snap at her hand; and when her cautioner 
expressed his fears that she had been bitten, she replied, ‘“‘ Oh, thank you! thank 
you! You’re right, and I am wrong; but he didn’t bite me—he only warned 
me. I shall be careful in future.” * 

An additional grant of £6,000 a year was made to the Duchess of Kent in the 
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early summer of 1825, in order that the Princess Victoria, then six years of age, 
might be enabled to live more in accordance with her rank and prospects. After this 
period, the King (George IV.) behaved with greater kindness to his sister-in-law 
and niece. The latter, however, was not seen much at court during the remainder 
of that monarch’s reign; indeed, her time was mainly occupied by the work of 
education. It was in 1830—shortly after the death of George [V.—that the 
Duchess of Northumberland was appointed, at the suggestion of the new King, 
to the office of governess to the Princess; and under her judicious care con- 
siderable progress was soon made. The accession of William IV. to the throne, 
on the 26th of June, 1830, placed the Princess Victoria in direct succession to 
the British Crown, as the Duke of York had died on the 5th of January, 1827, 
It was therefore thought advisable to make provision for the various contingencies 


* McGilchrist’s Life of Queen Victoria. 1868. 
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of the future; and accordingly, towards the close of the year, a Regency Bull was 
introduced into Parliament, which provided that Queen Adelaide, in the event of 
her giving birth to a posthumous child, should be the guardian of such child 
during its minority, and also Regent of the kingdom. If that event did not 
occur, the Duchess of Kent was to be Regent during the minority of her daughter, 
the Princess Victoria, who was not to marry, while a minor, without the consent 
of the King, or, if he died, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament. 

During these early years, Prince Leopold, brother of the Duchess of Kent, 
had acted the part of a father to the young Princess; but he was now removed to 
a different scene and other duties. A revolution broke out at Brussels on the 
25th of August, 1880, with the ultimate result that Belgium was separated from 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, of which, since 1814, it had formed a part. On 
the 12th of July, 1831, Leopold was elected King of the new nationality, and a 
week later entered the capital. He had shortly before been designated by 
the Great Powers to the sovereignty of Greece, which had just achieved its 
independence of Turkey; but he declined that perilous and doubtful honour. 
As the liberal and enlightened ruler of the Belgians, however, he acquired great 
and deserved distinction until his death on the 10th of December, 1865. The 
assumption of regal powers on the Continent removed Leopold from constant 
association with his niece; but the nearness of Brussels enabled him to make 
frequent visits to England, and in after years the Queen often consulted him on 
difficult matters of State policy. His decease was in many respects a serious 
affliction to the sovereign of this realm. 

Under the general direction of the Duchess of Northumberland, the instruction 
of the Princess was conducted by various gentlemen of high repute in their several 
uttaimments. She made considerable progress in Latin; from Mr. Amos she 
received the elements of Constitutional Government as it exists in England; and 
Westall, the painter, taught her the lighter graces of drawing. Music was now 
studied with assiduity, and the future Queen revealed at an early age that passion 
for a noble art which has distinguished her to the present day. Shortly after the 
accession of William IV., the health of the Princess underwent some decline, 
due in part to the distracting gaieties to which she had been introduced since the 
change of reign. This failure of health appears to have been the reason why her 
Royal Highness and the Duchess of Kent were absent from the coronation of 
King William, on the 8th of September, 1831, though the circumstance gave occa- 
sion at the time to many sinister remarks, as if the favour of the new monarch 
had been suddenly withdrawn from his niece. Such, however, was not the case. 
The Princess was treated with the consideration befitting her rank; and, on the 
24th of May, 1831, when she completed her twelfth year, Queen Adelaide gave a 
juvenile ball in her honour, the magnificence of which made a deep impression 
on the mind of the principal guest. It is evident, therefore, that the King 
and Queen retained their old affection for the Princess; but the Duchess of 
Northumberland saw that so much excitement was having a prejudicial effect on 
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the health of her pupil, and she accordingly advised absence from court, and 
from the fatigue and turmoil of a coronation ceremony. Only a month before, the 
King had recommended to Parliament an increased allowance for the Princess ; 
in consequence of which, an additional income of £10,000 a year, for her Royal 
Highness’s maintenance and education, was granted by the national repre- 
sentatives. The Princess, however, was still much sequestered; and it may be 
that the Court of William IV., though better than that of his brother, was not 
well suited to a young girl whose mother considered her purity more than 
anything else. 

It was about this period that Southey, the poet, historian, and critic, being 
one morning at Kensington Palace, was admitted to an interview with the Princess, 
who expressed to him the great pleasure she had derived both from his poetry 
and his prose, especially from the “ Life of Nelson,” which she declared she had 
read half a dozen times over. At the time of the coronation, the Duchess of Kent 
and her daughter were staying in the Isle of Wight, from which they afterwards 
proceeded to Worthing and Malvern. The Princess was a great admirer of 
ecclesiastical architecture and music, and she frequently visited such cathedral 
cities as Worcester, Hereford, and Chester. She was also entertained by the 
principal members of the nobility at their country seats, and thus acquired a 
knowledge of the semi-feudal state which still distinguishes the lives of our 
aristocracy. A very extensive home-tour was made in 1832, when, amongst other 
interesting events, the royal party visited the cotton-mills of the Messrs. Strutt 
at Belper, in Derbyshire. By means of a model, Mr. James Strutt explained to 
the Princess the various processes of cotton-spinning, and a great impression was 
produced by this exposition of a most important manufacture. It was a very 
felicitous thought to take her Royal Highness to one of those great seats of 
industry to which England owes so much, and to show her how varied, complicated, 
and far-reaching were the interests over which, in the maturity of time, she was 
to bear sway. From this visit, in all probability, may be dated the Queen’s 
intelligent appreciation of the commercial and manufacturing greatness of her 
Empire, which brings unparalleled wealth into the land, circulates wages amongst 
innumerable labourers, and furnishes a counterpoise to the preponderance of 
hereditary power. In 1856, the Queen conferred the dignity of a peerage, with 
the title of Baron Belper, on the son of Mr. James Strutt, who had conducted her 
over the factory four-and-twenty years earlier. 

Before the conclusion of the royal tour, the Princess and her mother visited 
Oxford, where they were presented with an address in the Sheldonian Theatre by 
the Vice-Chancellor. In her reply, the Duchess of Kent said :—‘‘ We close a 
most interesting journey by a visit to this University, that the Princess may see, 
ag far as her years will allow, all that is interesting init. The history of our 
country has taught her to know its importance by the many distinguished persons 
who, by their character and talents, have been raised to eminence by the 
education they have received in it. Your loyalty to the King, and recollection 
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of the favour you have enjoyed under the paternal sway of his house, could 
not fail, I was sure, to lead you to receive his niece with all the disposition 
you evince to make this visit agreeable and instructive to her. It is my 
object to ensure, by all means in my power, her being so educated as te mcet 
the just expectation of all classes in this great and free country.” 
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Their Royal Highnesses returned to Kensington on the 9th of November, 
1832, and in the following year confined themselves to the south coast of 
England. The most memorable circumstance of this trip was one of those 
ceremonials in which the Queen has since so often taken part. While the 
Duchess of Kent and her daughter were residing at East Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, they attended the opening of the new landing-pier at Southampton, ther 
beginning to acquire importance as a great southern port. In Southampton 
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Water, the Royal yacht, which had been towed from Cowes by a steamer, was ~ 
met by a deputation from the corporation of the town, the members of which 
were stationed on board an eight-oared barge, with one of the town-sergeants 
bearing a silver oar. To the address of this deputation, the Duchess of Kent 
replied that she wished her daughter to become attached, at an early age, to 
works of utility—an attachment which, in later life, her Majesty has exhibited 
on many interesting occasions. The distinguished visitors were then rowed 
ashore, and entertained at luncheon; after which, the Duchess of Kent signified 
her pleasure that the new pier should be called the Royal Pier. 

In July, 1834, the Princess Victoria was confirmed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Howley) in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The remainder ot 
the year was distinguished by no very remarkable events; but a little incident 
occurring at Tunbridge Wells gives a pleasing idea of the young Princess’s 
benevolence. The husband of an actress employed at the town theatre died 
under circumstances of poverty, leaving his wife on the eve of her confinement. 
Distressed at what she heard, the Princess obtained £10 from her mother, added 
an equal sum from her own resources, and personally carried the amount to the 
sufferer. After the accession of her Majesty to the throne, she conferred on the 
actress an annuity of £40 for the remainder of her life. The years 1835 and 1836 
passed very quietly; but 1887 was destined to be a date of great 1mportance. 
On the 24th of May, the Princess completed her eighteenth year, and was 
declared legally of age, according to the provisions of the Act of Parliament 
to which reference has before been made. The day was kept as a general holiday : 
Kensington was especially festive, and a serenade to the Princess was performed 
under the Palace windows at seven o’clock in the evening. Among the numerous 
birthday presents was a magnificent pianoforte from the King. Within a month 
from that time, William IV. had breathed his last. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EARLY EVENTS OF THE NEW REIGN. 


Firs. Council of the Queen — Her Address to the Assembled Dignitaries— Admirable Demeanour of the 
vroung Sovcreign—Proclamation of Queen Victoria—Condition of the Empire at the Time of her Accession— 
Character of Lord Sie/v0urne, the Prime Minister—His Training of the Queen in Constitutional Principles— 
Question of the Royal Prerogative and the choosing of the Ministry—Removal of the Queen to Buckingham 
Palace—First Levee—Her Majesty's Speech on the Disso’ction of Parliament—Amelioration of the Criminal 
Laws—Results of the General Election—Meeting of tne New Legislature—The Civil List fixed —Relations of 
the Queen towards the Duchess of Kent—Daily Life of her Majesty—Royal Visit to the City—Inscrrection in 
the Two Canadas—Mcasures of the Government, and Suppression of the Revolt—The Melbourne Admini- 
stration and Lord Durham—Reform of the Canadian Constitution. 


We now resume our narrative of what happened on the first day of the 
new reign—the 20th of June, 1837. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon—the 
appointed hour—Queen Victoria, attended by the chief officers of the house- 
hold, entered the Council Chamber, and seated herself on a throne which had 
been placed there. The Lord Chancellor (Cottenham) then administered the 
customary oath taken by the sovereigns of England on their accession, in 
which they promise to govern according to the laws. The Princes, Peers, 
Privy Councillors, and Cabinet Ministers, next took the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, kneeling before the throne; and the first name on the list 
was that of Ernest, King of Hanover, known to Englishmen as the Duke 
of Cumberland. The Queen caused these distinguished persons to be sworn 
in as members of the Council, and the Cabinet Ministers, having surrendered 
their seals of office, immediately received them back from her Majesty, and 
kissed her hand on their reappointment. Having ordered the necessary 
alterations in the official stamps and form of prayer, the Council drew up 
and signed the Proclamation of her Majesty’s accession, which was publicly 
read on the following day. But one of the principal incidents of that memor- 
able Council was the reading by the Queen (previously to the surrender of 
the seals by the Ministers, and their reappointment) of an address which 
ran as follows :— 

“The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has sustained by the 
death of his Majesty, my beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of 
administering the government of this Empire. This awful responsibility is 
imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so early a period, that I should feel 
myself utterly oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by the hope 
that Divine Providence, which has called me to this work, will give me strength 
for the performance of it, and that I shall find, in the purity of my inten- 
tions, and in my zeal for the public welfare, that support and those resources 
which usually belong to a more mature age and longer experience. I place 
my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament, and upon the loyalty and 
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affection of my people. I esteem it also a peculiar advantage that I[ succeed 
to a sovereign whose constant regard for the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whose desire to promote the amelioration of the laws and 
institutions of the country, have rendered his name the object of general 
attachment and veneration. Educated in England, under the tender and 
affectionate care of a most affectionate mother, I have learned from my infancy 
to respect and love the constitution of my native country. It will be my 
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unceasing study to maintain the reformed religion as by law established, 
securing at the same time, to all, the full enjoyment of religious liberty; and 
. I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote to the utmost of my power 
the happiness and welfare, of all classes of my subjects.” 

The demeanour of the Queen on this difficult and agitating occasion is 
described as composed and dignified. She received the homage of the nobility 
without any undue excitement, and her delivery of the address was an admirable 
syecimen of the clear and impressive reading to which her Majesty has since 
accustomed the public. Occasionally she glanced towards Lord Melbourne 
for guidance; but this occurred very seldom, and for the most part her self- 
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possession was extraordinary. The quietude of manner was now and then broken 
by touches of natural feeling which moved the hearts of all present. Her 
Majesty was particularly considerate to the Royal Dukes, her uncles; and 
when the Duke of Sussex (who was infirm) presented himself to take the 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE TIME OF HER ACCESSION. 


oath of allegiance, and was about to kneel, she anticipated his action, kissed 
his cheek, and said, with great tenderness of tone and gesture, “Do not 
kneel, my uncle, for I am still Victoria, your niece.” 

On the whole, that day was the most memorable in the Queen’s life, and 
its effects were seen next morning in an aspect of pallor and fatigue. An 
inexperienced girl, only just eighteen, had been invested with a power which 
carried with it the gravest responsibilities towards innumerable millions; and she 
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had for the first time to discharge the duties of the State—duties of which she 
could have had no practical knowledge until then—under the affliction of a 
personal Joss, for there can be no doubt that she was attached to her uncle, the 
late King. The lonely height of regal splendour was never more sharply or 
intensely felt than by that young Princess in the first hours of her grandeur and 
her burden. It is true that the death of King William was not unexpected, and 
that his niece had for some years been familiarised with the fact that, in the 
ordinary course of nature, she would one day succeed to the crown. But death is 
always surprising when it comes, and the new monarch had seen little of the 
ceremonial life of courts before her elevation to the throne. Owing to the 
temporary failure of health to which we have alluded, the Princess had not been | 
made fully aware of her destiny until after she had entered her twelfth year. 
She had probably thought but little of the future in the intervening time; and at 
eighteen she was called upon to administer the affairs of a vast Empire, full of 
varied races, of complex interests, and of unsettled problems. 

The new sovereign was proclaimed under the title of “ Alexandrina Victoria ”’ ; 
but the first name has not been officially used since that day. The appearance of 
the Queen at one of the windows of St. James’s Palace, on the morning of June 
21st, was greeted with immense enthusiasm by a vast crowd of people who had 
assembled to hear the Proclamation read, but who did not anticipate that the 
sovereign would present herself. At ten o’clock, the guns in the Park fired a 
salute, and immediately afterwards her Majesty stood conspicuously before her 
subjects. Dressed very simply in deep mourning, her fair hair and clear com- 
plexion came out the more effectively for their black surroundings. With 
visible emotion, and with her face bathed in tears, she listened to the reading of 
the Proclamation, supported by Lord Melbourne on the one side, and by Lord 
Lansdowne on the other, both dressed in court costume; while close at hand was 
the Dnchess of Kent. The court-yard of the Palace was filled with a brilliant 
assemblage of high functionaries, consisting of Garter King-at-Arms, heralds and 
pursuivants, officers-of-arms on horseback, sergeants-at-arms, the sergeant- 
trumpeter, the Knights-Marshal and their men, the Duke of Norfolk as Earl- 
Marshal of England, and others —all clad in the picturesque dresses and wearing 
the insignia of their offices. At the conclusion of the Proclamation the Queen 
threw herself into the arms of her mother, and gave free vent to her feelings, 
while the band played the National Anthem, the Park and Tower guns discharged 
their salvos, and the spectators burst into repeated acclamations. 

In some respects, the accession of Queen Victoria took place at a fortunate 
time. England was at peace with all foreign Powers; her colonies were undis- 
turbed, with the exception of Canada, where some long-seated discontents were on 
the eve of breaking out into a rebellion which for a while proved formidable; and, 
about three years before, slavery had ceased in all British possessions. At home, 
several of the more difficult questions of politics and statecraft had been settled, 
either permanently or for a time, in the two preceding reigns; so that large 
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sections of the people, formerly disloyal, or at least unfriendly to the existing 
order, were well disposed towards a torm of government which no longer appeared 
in the light of an oppression. The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, in 
1828, had conciliated the Dissenters ; the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities, 
in 1829, had abolished one of the grievances of Ireland. By the Reform Bill of 
1852—the temporary defeat of which had very nearly plunged the country into 
revolution—the middle classes had obtained a considerable accession of political 
power. The sanguinary rigour of the criminal laws had been partially mitigated ; 
and, in September, 1835, an Act was passed for reforming the government of 
municipal corporations. The great Constitutional question, touching on the 
relation of the sovereign towards the Cabinet, had been virtually settled, during 
the same year, in harmony with those Parliamentary claims which were at any 
rate in accordance with the current of popular feeling. France—the great 
hotbed of revolution—was comparatively tranquil; and nothing in the genera} 
state of the world betokened the advent of any serious troubles. 

Lord Melbourne, who held the office of Prime Minister at the time of the 
Queen’s accession, was an easy-tempered man of the world, well versed in political 
affairs, but possessed of little power as a speaker, and distinguished rather for 
tact than high statesmanship. He had entered public life in 1805 as an adherent 
of Charles James Fox, and therefore as a Whig of the most pronounced type; it 
was as leader of the Whigs that he now held power; but in the latter part 
of the reign of George IV. he had taken office under the Conservative 
Administrations of Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington. 
In truth, he cared more for government than for legislation, and was therefore 
well disposed to join any set of politicians who seemed capable of conducting the 
affairs of the country with firmness and sense. Still, his most natural and 
permanent inclinations were towards a moderate Whiggism, very different, 
however, from the quasi-Radicalism of Fox, which he. had adopted in the days 
of his youth. In 1830 he accepted the seals of the Home Office in the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey; and this brought him back to the old connection. On the 
retirement of Lord Grey, in July,. 1834, he succeeded to the Premiership; but in 
the following November the King dismissed the Ministry without any reference 
to the wishes of Parliament, and placed the Government in the hands of Sir 
Robert Peel. This was the occasion of that Constitutional struggle which, in 
consequence of the House of Commons gaining the day, has fixed the later 
practice in accordance with what are usually regarded as popular principles. 
Sir Robert Peel encountered so much opposition that, in April, 1885, he was 
compelled to resign, and Lord Melbourne for the second time became First Lord 
of the Treasury. 

It was from this versatile, well-informed, but not very profound statesman 
that her Majesty received her first practical instructions in the theory and 
working of the British Constitution. That Lord Melbourne discharged his office 
with ability, devotion, and conscientiousness, is generally admitted ; but it mey 
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be questioned whether he did not, however unintentionally, give something 
of a party bias to her Majesty’s conceptions of policy, and whether his teachings 
did not too much depress the regal power in England. It is in truth only within 
the present reign that it has come to be a fixed principle in English affairs that 
the Ministers for the time being are to be chosen from the majority of the 
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H[ouse of Commons, without the least regard to the sovereign’s desires. 
Melbourne himself, as we have seen, suffered from William’s assertion of his 
independence in the matter of choosing his Ministers; and it was perhaps not 
unnatural that he should wish to establish a contrary practice, by instilling into 
the mind of his illustrious pupil the conviction that absolute submission to the 
Parliamentary majority (or rather to the majority in the Lower House) was the 
only Constitutional course. But in fact that very course was an innovation; 
and to Lord Melbourne, more than to any other man, is the innovation 
attributable. There had undoubtedly been 2 movement in this direction since 
the latter end of the seventeenth century; but it had been occasional rather 
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than continuous, and was frequently checked by reactions towards the other 
practice. 

From an early date in the Middle Ages, the King of England was assisted in 
the task of governing by the Privy Council, the members of which bady did not, 
at the utmost, much exceed twelve. All were appointed by the sovereign, and 
each was removable at his pleasure. In process of time, the number of coun- 
cillors became so great that their capacity for the despatch of business was 
seriously impaired; and in 1679 Charles II. limited the assembly to thirty 
members, of whom fifteen were to be the principal officers of State. Those 
functionaries had already assumed, under the name of the “Cabinet,” a 
species of separate existence, though only as a part of the larger body to which 
they belonged. It was not until shortly after the Restoration that this interior 
council acquired much importance; and by many it was regarded as uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous. Even at the present day, the Cabinet, in the striking 
language of Macaulay, “still continues to be altogether unknown to the law: 
the names of the noblemen and gentlemen who compose it are never officially 
announced to the public; no record is kept of its meetings and resolutions, nor 
has its existence ever been recognised by any Act of Parliament.” * Nevertheless, 
the Cabinet, having gained a place in the machinery of the State, gradually drew 
to itself greater powers; and when, in 1693, the Earl of Sunderland persuaded 
William III. to choose his Ministers from among the members of the predominant 
party in the House of Commons, it is obvious that both the Legislature and the 
Government obtained increased importance. Yet the King still allowed himself 
considerable latitude, and had certainly no intention of giving up all power in the 
matter. 

The eighteenth century was mainly divided between the laxity of the first two 
Georges—who, as foreigners largely concerned in Continental affairs, were glad 
to leave much to their Ministers, especially to so powerful a man as Sir Robert 
Walpole, though their powers of initiative were not entirely abandoned—and the 
high-prerogative ideas of the third George, who conceived that the kingly office 
had been unduly lowered since the Revolution of 1688, and who resented the 
supremacy of a few Whig families. Whatever may be thought of his policy or 
his motives, it cannot be denied that George III. was within his right in deter- 
mining to have an actual voice in the appointment of his Ministers. A legal 
authority says :—“ The Cabinet Council, as it is called, consists of those Ministers 
of State who are more immediately honoured with his Majesty’s confidence, and 
who are summoned to consult upon the important and arduous discharge of the 
executive authority. Their number and selection depend only upon the King’s 
pleasure; and each member of that Council receives a summons or message 
for every attendance.” Such is the statement of Mr. Edward Christian, Chief 
Justice of the Isle of Ely, and Downing Professor of the Laws of England in 
tne University of Cambridge, in a note to the fourteenth edition of Blackstone’s 

* History of England, Vol. I., chap. 2. 
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Commentaries, published in 1803; and similar expositions appear in much 
more recent law-books. Originally, the Cabinet Council was a committee of 
the Privy Council: it is now, in effect, very little else than a committee of 
the House of Commons; and it was Lord Melbourne’s instructions to the young 
Queen which gave it finally, and perhaps irrevocably, that character. 

Queen Victoria and her mother left Kensington on the 13th of July, and 
proceeded to Buckingham Palace, a residence which George IV. had favoured, 
and which William IV. detested and forsook. A levee was held shortly after 
her Majesty’s arrival; on which occasion the Queen is said to have presented a 
striking appearance, her head glittering with diamonds, and her breast covered 
with the insignia of the Garter and other orders. More important business, 
however, was approaching, and on the 17th of the month the Queen went in State 
to the House of Lords to dissolve Parliament. Addressing both Houses, her 
Majesty said :—“I have been anxious to seize the first opportunity of meeting 
you, in order that I might repeat in person my cordial thanks for your condolence 
upon the death of his late Majesty, and for the expression of attachment and 
affection with which you congratulated me upon my accession to the throne. I 
am very desirous of renewing the assurances of my determination to maintain the 
Protestant religion as established by law; to secure to all the free exercise of the 
rights of conscience ; to protect the liberties, and to promote the welfare, of alk 
classes of the community. I rejoice that, in ascending the throne, I find the 
country in amity with all foreign Powers; and, while I faithfully perform the 
engagements of the Crown, and carefully watch over the interests of my subjects, 
it will be the constant object of my soliciiude to maintain, the blessings of 
peace.” After alluding to the chief events of the session, the Queen concluded by 
observing :—“ I ascend the throne with a deep sense of the responsibility which 
is imposed upon me; but I am supported by the consciousness of my own right 
intentions, and by my dependence upon the protection of Almighty God. It will 
be my care to strengthen our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, by discreet 
improvement, wherever improvement is required, and to do all in my power to 
compuse and allay animosity and discord. Acting upon these principles, I shall 
on all occasions look with confidence to the wisdom of Parliament and the 
affection of my people, which form the true support of the dignity of the Crown, 
and ensure the stability of the Constitution.” 

In the course of this speech—which was delivered with great clearness and 
elocutionary power—the Queen expressed marked pleasure at a further mitigation 
of the criminal code, which she hailed as an auspicious commencement of her 
reign. The change was assuredly much needed, and the subject had engaged 
the attention of eminent statesmen and lawyers for several years. Jeremy 
Bentham had exposed the unreasonable and cruel severity of the punishments 
attached to comparatively trivial offences; and Sir Samuel Romilly, seconded 
by Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Fowell Buxton, had brought the state of the 
law before the notice of the Legislature. For a long while, the disinclination 
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of Parliament to deal with important reforms kept this crying abuse of justice 
in the background; but in 1833 a Royal Commission was issued, for the 
purpose of inquiring how far it might be expedient to reduce the written and 
unwritten law of the country into one digest, and to report on the best manner 
of doing it. In the following year, the Commissioners were further required to 
state their opinions on the subject of the employment of counsel by prisoners, 
and on capital punishment. At the present day, it seems almost incredible that 
until 1836 the accused in criminal trials were not professionally defended. But 
still worse was the merciless spirit with which the rights of property were hedged 
about. A case is reported in which a poor Cornish woman, who, urged by want 
caused by the impressment of her husband as a seaman, had stolen a piece 
of cloth from a tradesman’s door, was hanged for the fact. Indeed, in the 
earlier years of the present century, the death-penalty was so frequent, and 
attached to so many offences, that numerous criminals were executed regularly 
every Monday morning outside Newgate. The extreme rigour of the law, 
however, was softened by various Acts of Parliament, passed from 1824 to 1829, 
with which the name of Sir Robert Peel is honourably associated. But much 
still remained to be done; and the Acts to which the Queen alluded, and which 
were introduced into the House of Commons by Lord John Russell, confined the 
punishment of death to high treason, and, with some exceptions, to offences 
consisting of, or aggravated by, violence to the person, or tending directly to 
endanger life. By the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts of 1861, death is now 
confined to treason and wilful murder; so that the reign of Queen Victoria has 
been distinguished, amongst other things, by a great and beneficent reform in 
the criminal laws of England. 

The General Election followed quickly on the dissolution of Parliament, and 
the Whigs, who had been losing popularity for some time past, proceeded to 
the country with the questionable credit of being supported by Royal favour. 
Personally, the Queen liked Lord Melbourne, and readily adopted the political 
opinions he advanced. The Ministerialists made the most of the fact, and it was 
even said that they went about “ placarded with her Majesty’s name.” But it is 
not improbable that this very circumstance told against them in many quarters, 
by inducing waverers to believe that the holders of office were endeavouring to 
influence the electorate after a manner entirely foreign to constitutional usage. 
At any rate, the Government lost seriously in the counties; yet, owing to their 
gains among the borough constituencies, and the large amount of support 
obtained in Scotland and Ireland, they returned to Westminster with a small 
majority, though with an appreciable loss of political repute. Parliament 
reassembled on the 20th of November, and on the 12th of December the Queen 
sent a message to the House of Commons asking for a suitable provision for 
the Duchess of Kent. This was made; the Civil List was settled, thongh not 
without some opposition from the economists; and the necessary preliminaries of 
a new reign were complete. The income of the Queen's mother was fixed at 
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£30,000, as against £22,000 previously ; while the Civil List of her Majesty was 
settled at £385,000 a year, including £60,000 for the Privy Purse. 

The Queen at once threw herself with business-like precision into the dtities 
of her high office. She rose at eight, signed despatches until the breakfast hour, 
and then sent one of the servants to “invite ”’ the Duchess of Kent to the Royal 
table. Such was the rather cold formality observed by the young monarch; 
and in other respects the etiquette of a Court seems to have been followed with 
rigid exactness. The Duchess never approached the Queen unless specially 
summoned, and always refrained from conversing on affairs of State. These 
restraints were considered necessary, in order.to prevent any suspicion of undue 
influence by the mother over the daughter; but they were very distressing to the 
former. The late Mr. Charles C. F. Greville, for many years Clerk of the Council, 
was told by the Princess de Lieven that the Duchess of Kent was “overwhelmed 
with vexation and disappointment.” The same authority adds that the Queen 
behaved with kindness and attention to her parent, but she had rendered herself 
quite independent of the Duchess, who painfully felt her own insignificance. 
For eighteen years, she complained to Princess de Lieven, she had made her child 
the sole object of all her thoughts and hopes; and now she was taken from her. 
Speaking from his own observations, Mr. Greville remarks:—“In the midst 
of all her propriety of mind and conduct, the young Queen begins to exhibit 
slight signs of a peremptory. disposition, and it is impossible not to suspect that, 
as she gains confidence, and as her character begins to develop, she will evince 
a strong will of her own.”* With respect to the Queen and the Duchess, it 
should be recollected that one in the exalted position of the former is necessarily 
bound by other than domestic rules. 

At twelve o’clock, the sovereign conferred with her Ministers, and the serious 
business of the day at once began. When a document was handed to her 
Majesty, she read it without comment until the end was reached, the Ministers 
in the meanwhile observing a profound silence. The interval between the 
termination of the Council and the dinner-hour was devoted to riding or 
walking, and the public had many opportunities of observing the admirable 
style in which the Queen sat her horse. At dinner, the first Lord-in-waiting 
took the head of the table, opposite to whom was the chief Equerry-in-waiting. 
The Queen sat half-way down on the right hand, and the guests were of course 
placed according to their respective ranks. At an early hour, her Majesty left 
the table for. the drawing-room, where the time was passed in music and 
conversation. The sovereign herself was a proficient at the pianoforte, and 
often showed her abilities in this respect; and when the gentlemen returned 
from the dining-room (which was in about a quarter of an hour), a little singing 
would give variety to the evening. Mr. Greville speaks of these banquets as 
dull and formal. They were doubtless unavoidably so; for the ceremony of 
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a Court is not favourable to the charm and vividness of the best social 
intercourse. 

On the 9th of November—eleven days before the meeting of Parliament—the 
Queen went in State to the City, and was present at the inaugural banquet of 
the new Lord Mayor, Alderman Cowan. The streets through which her Majesty 
passed were densely thronged by people of all orders, who kept up an almost 
continual volley of cheers as the Royal carriages, with their escort, proceeded 
eastward. The houses were hung with richly-coloured cloths, green boughs, and 
such flowers as could be furnished by the mid-autumn season. Busts of Victoria 
were reared upon extemporary pedestals; flags and heraldic devices stretched 
across the streets; and London displayed as much festive adornment as was 
possible in those days. At Temple Bar, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen were seen 
mounted on artillery-horses from Woolwich, each with a soldier at its head, to 
restrain any erratic movement that might have troubled the composure of the 
City dignitaries. On the arrival of the Queen, the Lord Mayor dismounted, and, 
taking the City sword in his hand, delivered the keys to her Majesty, who at once 
returned them. Then the Lord Mayor resumed his horse, and, bearing the sword 
aloft, rode before the Queen into the heart of the City, the Aldermen following 
in the rear of the Royal carriage. In the open space before St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, hustings had been erected, on which were stationed the Liverymen of 
the City Companies, and the Christ Hospital (or Blue-coat) boys. One of the 
latter presented an address to the Queen, in accordance with ancient custom, 
and the whole of the boys then sang the National Anthem. The Guildhall was 
magnificently adorned for the occasion; and here an address was read by the 
Recorder. A sumptuous banquet followed, and at night the metropolis was very 
generally illuminated. On this occasion, the Queen was accompanied by the 
Dachesses of Kent, Gloucester, and Cambridge, and by the Dukes of Cambridge 
and Sussex, together with Prince George of Cambridge. The Ambassadors, 
Cabinet Ministers, and nobility, followed in a train of two hundred carriages, 
which are said to have extended for a mile and a half. The title of Baronet 
was conferred on the Lord Mayor, and the two Sheriffs were knighted. It was 
long since the City had had so brilliant a day, and the memory of it survived for 
many years. 

The first great historical event in the reign of Queen Victoria was the 
insurrection in Canada. This proved to be of very serious import, and 
undoubtedly showed the existence of much disaffection on the part of the French- 
speaking colonists. It is probable that the latter had never outgrown the 
mortification of being snatched from their old association with the mother-country, 
and subjected to a Protestant kingdom. For several years after the Treaty of 
1763, which made over Canada to Great Britain as a consequence of the brilliant 
victories gained by Wolfe and Amherst, the colony was despotically ruled; but 
in 1791 a more representative form of government was established, by which the 
whole possession was divided into an Upper and a Lower Province. Each of the 
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provinces was furnished with a constitution, comprising a Governor, an Executive 
Council nominated by the Crown, a Legislative Council appointed for life in 
the same way, and a Representative Assembly elected for four years. This 
constitution (which had been sanctioned by an Act of the British Parliament) 
worked very badly, and in 1837 the Assemblies of both provinces were at issue 
with their Governors, and with the Councils appointed by the monarch. But 
by far the most serious state of affairs was that which prevailed in Lower (or 
Kusterr) Canada, where the population was mainly of French origin, and where, 
consequently, the antagonism of race and of religion was chiefly to be expected. 
Towards the latter end of the reign of William IV., Commissioners were nominated 
to inquire into the alleged grievances, and the report of these gentlemen was 
presented to Parliament early in the session of 1837. On the 6th of March, Lord 
John Russell (then Home Secretary) brought the subject before the attention of 
the House of Commons, and, after many prolonged debates, a series of resolutions 
was passed, affirming the necessity of certain reforms in the political state of 
Canada. These reforms, however, did not go nearly far enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the disaffected, and by the close of 1837 the Canadians * ere in 
full revolt. 

When the Queen opened her first Parliament, on the 20th of November, 
the state of Lower Canada was recommended, in the Royal Speech, to the 
“serious consideration” of the Legislature. Before any measures could be taken, 
intelligence of the outbreak reached England, and, on the 22nd of December, 
Lord John Russell informed the House of Commons that the Legislative 
Assembly of Lower Canada had been adjourned, on its refusal to entertain the 
supplies, or to proceed to business, in consequence of what were deemed the 
insufficient proposals of the Imperial Government. The colonists had undoubtedly 
some grievances of old standing, and their constitution required amendment in a 
popular sense. But a position had been assumed which the advisers of the 
Crown could not possibly tolerate, and the malcontents were now in arms against 
the just and legal authority of the sovereign. Ags early as March, Lord John 
Russell had said that, since the 31st of October, 1882, no provision had been 
made by the legislators of Lower Canada for defraying the charges of the 
administration of justice, or for the support of civil government in the province. 
The arrears amounted to a very large sum, which the House of Assembly refused 
to vote, while at the same time demanding an elected Legislative Council, and 
entire control over all branches of the Government. 

The insurgents of Canada had numerous sympathisers in the United States, 
where, under cover of a good deal of extravagant talk about liberty, many 
people began to hope that existing complications would effect the long-desired 
annexation of the two provinces to the great Federal Republic. Those who 
were the most earnest in their views soon passed from sympathy into action. 
In the latter days of 1837, a party of Americans seized on Navy Island, a small 
piece of territory, situated in the river Niagara a little above the Falls, and 
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belonging to Canada. Numbering as many as seven hundred, and having with. 
them twenty pieces of cannon, these unauthorised volunteers seemed likely to 
prove formidable ; but their means of offence were soon diminished by an energetic, 
though somewhat irregular, proceeding on the part of the Canadian authorities, 
acting, as was afterwards well known, under the orders of Sir Francis Head, the 


Governor of Upper Canada. A small steamboat owned by the American invaders, 
with which they kept up communications with their own side of the river, and 
which was laden with arms and ammunition for the insurgents, was cut adrift 
from her moorings on the night of December 29th, set on fire, and left to sweep 
over the cataract. The affair led to a great deal of diplomatic correspondence 
between the American and British Governments; but the preceding violation of 
Canadiiun soil by a body of adventurers precluded the Cabinet of Washington 
from making any serious demands on that of London. Ultimately, in the course 
of 1838, the President (Mr. Van Buren) issued a proclamation calling on all 
persons engaged in schemes for invading Canada to desist from the same, on puin 
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of such punishments as the law attached to the offence. This put an end to the 
difficulty so far as the two countries were concerned; but the insurrection was 
not yet entirely suppressed. = 

Although the worst disaffection was ix Lower Canada, both provinces were 
disturbed by movements of a disloyal nature. Upper Canada was excited by the 
fiery appeals of a Scotsman named William Lyon Mackenzie; Lower Canada by 
the incitements of Louis Joseph Papineau, one of the disaffected French pro- 
vincials. The two divisions of the colony, however, were jealous of each other, 
and this hampered what might otherwise have been a more dangerous rising. 
The Radical party in England supported the cause of the malcontents, and 
insisted on the necessity of at once redressing all grievances. The Government 
of Lord Melbourne maintained that the rebellion must be first suppressed ; and 
undoubtedly that was the only course consistent with Imperial authority. In 
the autumn of 1837, a small party of English troops was beaten at St. Denis: 
but another detachment was successful against the rebels, and the garrisons of 
the various cities, though extremely small, held their own against the rising tide 
of insurrection. Aided by the Royalists, the Government force under Sir John 
Colborne inflicted some severe blows on the enemy ; yet the movement continued 
throughout the greater part of 1838. On the 16th of January in that year, 
however, the Earl of Durham had been appointed Governor-General of the 
five British colonies of North America, and Lord High Commissioner for the 
adjustment of the affairs of Canada. The liberal policy thus inaugurated, 
and the victories obtained over the rebels by Sir John Colborne, Sir Francis 
Head, and others, brought the revolt to an end before the close of the year, 
and the colony soon afterwards entered on a future of prosperity. 

The task of Lord Durham had, nevertheless, been surrounded by many 
difficulties, and, although he was sent by the British Government to carry out 
measures of leniency and concession, which his personal inclinations were well 
inclined to second, he was speedily called to account by the Imperial Cabinet for 
an ordinance touching the punishment of offenders, which, being regarded as in 
some respects illegal, was disallowed. Protesting that he had been abandoned 
by the Government, Lord Durham resigned on the 9th of October, and the 
principal conduct of affairs was left in the hands of Sir John Colborne. The 
policy of the High Commissioner had been swayed by truly benevolent and 
broadly liberal motives; but he had adopted—perhaps necessarily, considering 
the state of affairs with which he had to deal—a highly dictatorial manner, 
and the Opposition at home (especially in the Upper House, under the violent 
incentives of Lord Brougham) found several opportunities of effective attack. 
The Government, being weak and vacillating, said less in defence of their 
representative than they might have done; Lord Durhan, in his passionate and 
imperious way, issued a farewell proclamation to the people of Canada, which, in 
effect, amounted to an appeal from the decisions of the Queen’s advisers—an 
appeal, that is, to a community still in rebellion against the Crown; Ministers 
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replied by recalling their insubordinate servant; and the career of Lord Durham 
was at an end. Having left his post without permission—certainly a very 
improper proceeding—he was not honoured with the usual salute on landing, 
and, in revenge,,caused his wife to withdraw from the position she held in the 
Queen’s household. 

The recall of Lord Durham had been anticipated by his resignation; but the 
disgraced official, assisted by his two secretaries, Charles Buller and Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, drew up a report containing the germs of that system of unity 
and self-government under which Canada has since become a loyal, contented, 
and progressive colony. It was not long before the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne 
carried out the suggestions of the discredited, but still successful, dictator. In 
1839, Lord Glenelg, who had been Colonial Secretary during the dissension with 
Lord Durham, gave place to Lord Normanby, and he shortly afterwards to Lord 
John Russell, who in 1840 passed a measure for reuniting Upper and Lower 
Canada, and establishing a system of colonial freedom. In the same year, Lord 
Durham died at the early age of forty-eight; but the principles of his colonial 
policy rose triumphant above his tomb. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG SOVEREIGN. 


Decline in the Popularity of the Queen—Its Causes—Her Majesty Accused of Encouraging the Papists— Alleged 
Design to Assassinate the Monarch—Disloyal Toryism —Honourable Conduct of the Queen—Fatal Riots at 
Canterbury, owing to the Pretensions of John Nicholls Thom—Preparations for the Coronation—The 
Ceremony at Westminster Abbey—Incidents of the Day—Mismanagement at Coronations—Development of 
Steam Navigation and the Railway System—Prorogation of Parliament in August, 1838— Difficult Position of 
the Government—Rise of Chartism—Appearance of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in the Political Arena— 
Failure of Mr. Disraeli’s First Speech—‘* Conservatives” and ‘ Liberals”—Capture of Aden, in Southern 
Arabia—Wars3 with China, owing to the Smuggling of Opium into that Country by the Anglo-Indians— 
Troubles in Jamaica—Bill for Suspending the Constitution—Defeat and Resignation of the Melbourne 
Government—Ineffectual Attempt of Sir Robert Pcel to Form a Cabinet—The Question of the Bed- 
chamber Women—Reinstatement of the Melbourne Administration. 


NotrxHine could exceed the popularity of the Queen at the beginning of her reign. 
Her youth, her innocence, the novelty of her duties and the difficulty of her 
position, all appealed with a commanding tenderness to every manly instinct 
and every womanly sympathy. But after a while a change occurred in the 
national sentiment, which was not altogether inexcusable on the part of the 
public, though it did some injustice to the sovereign. Many enthusiasts expected 
more than they had any right to expect, and were disappointed because the 
Queen did not at once do wonders for the removal of grievances, and the cure of 
national distress. Beyond these vague impressions, however, there were some real 
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causes of complaint, or at least of apprehension. It was seen very clearly that 
the young monarch had placed herself too unreservedly in the hands of one 
political connection. The offices about the Queen’s ‘person were filled by ladies 
belonging to the families of the chief Ministers. People said that Lord Melbourne 
was too much at the Palace; that he sought to occupy the position of a 
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Mentor in all things; and that in the General Election the Queen showed a 
partiality for certain candidates who belonged to the faction then in power. 
Ministers and their supporters did really use the name and supposed leanings of her 
Majesty as a means of bolstering up a Cabinet which they knew to be generally 
unpopular; and persons were found to ask whether the English Court was. 
always to be the appendage of an aristocratic coterie. 

Under the influence of these feelings, some men were unmanly enough to. 
attack the Queen in public with shameful imputations. The excitement, which 
began during the elections of 1837, had become almost frantic in 18389. Th? 
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Orangemen of Ireland, and the ultra-Protestants of England, believed, or affected 
to believe, that the sovereign was being influenced to destroy the reformed religion, 
and re-establish Papacy throughout her dominions. The Melbourne Administra- 
tion supported religious liberty ; to some extent, its members leant for support 
upon the Irish vote; the Queen favoured Lord Melbourne: therefore, her Majesty 
was inclined to Rome. Such were the stages by which these hot-headed reasoners 
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arrived at their conclusion. Some placed their hopes in the Tory party ; others 
openly declared that the Tories, could they only get possession of the sovereign, 
would poison her, and change the succession. Men recollected with an uneasy 
feeling that, in 1835, Mr. Joseph Hume, a conspicuous Radical member of 
Parliament, detected and unmasked an Orange plot for setting aside the rights 
of the Princess Victoria, and giving the crown to the Duke of Cumberland, 
on the ridiculous plea that, unless some such step were taken, the Duke of 
Wellington might seize the regal power for himself. The investigations which 
the Government were compelled to make raised a strong suspicion that the Duke 
of Cumberland was privy to this traitorous scheme. The English people were so 
delighted when he left for Hanover, after the death of William IV., that a cheap 
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medal was struck to commemorate the event; and his despotic rule in the smali 
German kingdom amply justified their fears. Nothing more, it would seem, 
was to be dreaded from tne -fifth son of George III.; yet apprehensions of a 
conspiracy still remained. 

It is a remarkable feature of the times that during all this commotion the 
Liberals were the loyal and courtly party, while many of the Tories indulged 
in fierce invectives against the monarch. On the one side, the Irish agitator, 
Daniel O’Connell, vaunted in the course of 1839 that he could bring together 
five hundred thousand of his countrymen to defend the life and honour of 
“the beloved young lady” who filled the English throne; on the other, a Mr. 
Bradshaw, member for Canterbury in the Tory interest, alleged, without any 
circumlocution, that the countenance of Queen Victoria, the ruler of Protestant 
England, was given to “Irish Papists and Rapparees,” her Majesty, he added, 
being “Queen only of a faction, and as much of a partisan as the Lord Chancellor 
himself.’ This, indeed, was by no means the worst of the speaker’s utterances ; 
but his wildest flights of vituperation were received with enthusiastic cheers. It 
is but fair, however, to add that he afterwards apologised for his bad manners. 
At a meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, presided over by Lord Stanhope, 
a Chartist orator proposed to open a subscription for presenting the Queen 
with a skipping-rope anda birch-rod. Other persons spoke with equal violence, 
and in some instances the authorities even found it necessary to warn military 
officers, and civil servants of the Crown, against such disloyal utterances. One 
very painful incident occurred towards the end of June, 1839, when her Majesty 
was hissed on Ascot racecourse. It was represented to her that the Duchess 
of Montrose and Lady Sarah Ingestre were amongst the persons so acting: 
the Queen therefore showed her displeasure to those ladies at a State ball. 
The slander was apparently traced to Lady Lichfield, who denied it, first by 
word, and then by writing. With the letter in her hand, the Duchess went 
to the Palace, and required an audience of her Majesty, but, after being kept 
waiting a couple of hours, was refused, on the advice of Lord Melbourne. 
She was extremely angry, and insisted that a written statement should be 
laid before the Queen. These circumstances increased the unpopularity of the 
monarch, and she was coldly received at the prorogation of Parliament. 

Yet, if people could huve set aside their prejudices and passions, they would 
have found abundant evidence that the nature of the Queen was instinct with 
+ust and honourable feelings. She had been accustomed from childhood to live 
strictly within her income, and to deny herself any little gratification which could 
not be at once paid for in ready money. The same habit of virtuous prudence 
continued after her accession to the throne; and out of her savings she was 
enabled, during her first year of regal power, to discharge the heavy debts of her 
father, contracted before she was born. With respect to this matter, however, 
it should be mentioned that, according to a statement in the Morning Post, 
the Dake of Kent’s executors had succeeded in Chancery in establishing their 
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claim against the Crown to the mines of Cape Breton, which had been made 
over to his Royal Highness for a period of sixty years dating from 1826, and 
that therefore the Crown must either have paid the Duke’s debts, or suffered 
the mines to be worked for the benefit of the creditors. The Queen also paid 
her mother’s debts, which, however, were in some respects her own, since they 
had in the main been incurred on her behalf. With a truly liberal and generous 
feeiing, she continued to the natural children of William IV. by Mrs. Jordan 
the allowance of £500 a year each which had been granted them by the King. 
What was really regrettable in the early part of the Queen’s reign was the 
completeness with which the new sovereign placed herself in the hands of 
Lord Melbourne and his clique, and which seemed for a time to set her in 
the light of a partisan. But what else could be expected of one so young, 
80 inexperienced, so incapable by early training to assume all at once the full 
responsibilities of royalty? The fault was with the advisers, rather than 
with the advised. 

The General Election of 1837 failed to rescue the Government from the 
difficult position they had long occupied. Threatened by the Radicals, who 
considered they did not move fast enough, they were obliged to lean for assistance 
on the Conservatives, without whose help they would often have been left in a 
minority. Ministers felt the ignominy of their lot, but were unable to amend it; 
and a painful set of incidents in the spring of 1838 gave occasion for a sharp 
attack on the Home Office. A few years previously, a person called John Nicholls 
Thom left his home in Cornwall, and settled in Kent, where he described himself 
as Sir William Courtenay, Knight of Malta. He was in truth a religious 
madman, claiming to be the King of Jerusalem, or, in other words, the Messiah ; 
and multitudes of persons, belonging for the most part, though not entirely, to 
the poor and ignorant classes, believed in his assertions. Dressed in a fantastical 
costume, he went about the country, haranguing the people, and violently 
denouncing the Poor Law. He persuaded many of the farmers and yeomen that 
he was entitled to some of the finest estates in Kent, and that he would shortly 
be established as a great chieftain, when all the people on his lands should live 
rent-free. To the still more credulous he spoke of himself as Jesus Christ, and 
pointed in confirmation to certain marks in his hands and side, which he described 
as the wounds inflicted by the nails of the cross. Crowds followed him about, 
believing in his foolish miracles; some actually paid him divine honours; but a 
tragedy was approaching. On the 3lst of May, 1838, Thom shot a constable 
who had interfered in his proceedings. The military were then summoned from 
Canterbury, when the rioters retreated into Bossenden Wood; a heutenant who 
endeavoured to arrest the maniac was also shot dead; and a riot ensued, in which 
several persons, including Thom himself, were killed by the fire of the soldiers, 
and others wounded. It afterwards appeared that the man had previously been 
confined as a lunatic, but had been liberated the year before by Lord John 
Russell, acting as Home Secretary. For this, the latter was severely censured by 
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the Opposition in Parliament, and a select committee was appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances; but it was generally agreed that the Minister was not to 
blame in the matter. 

In the first half of 1838, attention was drawn away from many distracting 
controversies by the preparations for crowning the new sovereign. ‘I'he 
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THE CORONATION CHAIR, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


imagination of the populace was powerfully affected by the thought of this 
gorgeous ceremony, and a Radical paper of the time observed that the commonalty 
had gone “ coronation-mad.” Political economists, however, fixed their thoughts 
upon the question of expense, and it was resolved that the charges should fall 
far short of those incurred for George IV., which amounted to £243,000. The 
crowning of his successor had cost the nation no more than £50,000; but it was 
stated in Parliament that the expenses for Victoria would be about £70,000 —an 
increase on the previous reign due to the desire of Ministers to enable the great 
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mass of the people to share in what was described as a national festivity. Some 
important alterations were introduced into the programme. The procession of 
the estates of the realm was to be struck out, and the accustomed banquet in 
Westminster Hall, with its feudal observances, was likewise marked for omission. 
To compensate for these losses, it was arranged that there should he a pro- 
cession through the streets which all could see. The new arrangements were 
objected to by some of the upper classes ; but there can be no question that the 
popularity of the show was greatly enhanced by these concessions to the wishes of 
the majority. 

The coronation took place on the 28th of June. Although the day began 
with clouds and some rain, the weather afterwards cleared, and the pageantry 
was seen to great advantage. The streets were lined with spectators; an 
unbroken row of carriages moved on towards the Abbey; and the windows were 
erowded with on-lookers. At ten o’clock a.m., the Royal procession started 
from Buckingham Palace, and, passing up Constitution Hill, proceeded along. 
Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
Whitehall, and Parliament Street, to the west door of the grand old historic 
structure where the ceremonial was to take place. The carriages of the 
Ambassadors Extraordinary attracted much attention, especially that cf Marshal 
Soult, which, so far as the framework was concerned, appears to have been the 
same as that used on occasions of state by the last great Prince of the House of 
Condé, one of the most famous military commanders of the seventeenth century. 
The gallant adversary of Wellington in the wars of the Peninsula was everywhere 
received with the heartiest cheers, and was so deeply touched by this cordiality 
of feeling on the part of his old opponents, that some years after he declared 
himself, in the French Chamber, a warm partisan of the English alliance. 
Westminster Abbey had been brilliantly decorated for the occasion. The ancient 
aisles glowed and shone with crimson and purple hangings, with cloth of gold, 
and with the jewels, velvets, and plumes of the peeresses ; and when the procession 
entered at the west door, the effect was both magnificent and solemn. 

It was haif-past eleven when her Majesty reached the Abbey. Retiring for 
a space into the robing-room, she issued forth clad in the Royal robes of 
crimson velvet, lined with ermine, and embroidered with gold lace. Round 
her neck she wore the collars of the Garter, Thistle, Bath, and St. Patrick, and 
on her head a circlet of gold. It is mentioned that she looked very animated ; 
and assuredly the scene was one well calculated to impress even the mind of a 
sovereign with a sense of lofty and almost overwhelming grandeur. The noble, 
time-honoured building, with half the history of England in its monuments and 
its memories, appealed powerfully to the moral sentiment; while the splendour 
of the decorations and the costumes was such as to hold the Turkish Ambassador 
entranced for some minutes. The peers and great officials, with their pages and 
other attendants, were gorgeously dressed; so also were the Foreign Ministers 
and. their suites, and, in particular, Prince Esterhazy glittered with diamonds to 
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his very beot-heels. Her train upborne by the daughters of eight peers, preceded 
by the regalia, the Princes of the. blood-royal, and the great officers of State, and 
followed by the ladies of the Court and the gentlemen-at-arms, the Queen 
advanced slowly to the centre of the choir, and, amidst the chanting of anthems, 
moved towards a chair placed midway between the chair of homage and the 
altar, where, kneeling on a faldstool, she engaged in private devotion. The 
ceremony of the coronation then commenced. 

The first act was that which is called “the Recognition.” Accompanied by 
some of the chief civil dignitaries, the Archbishop of Canterbury advanced, and 
said, “ Sirs, I here present unto you Queen Victoria, the undoubted Queen of this 
realm; wherefore, all you who are come this day to do your homage, are you 
willing to do the same?” ‘The question was answered by loud cries of “ God 
save Queen Victoria!’ and, after some further observances, her Majesty made 
her offerings to the Church, in the shape of a golden altar-cloth, and an ingot of 
gold of a pound weight. The strictly religious part of the ceremony followed, 
and, at the conclusion of a sermon preached by the Bishop of London, the Oath 
was administered in the manner usual on such occasions. The Queen then knelt 
again upon the faldstool, while the choir sang, “ Veni, Creator, Spiritus ;” after 
which came the Anointing. Her Majesty seated herself in the historic chair of 
King Edward I., while the Dukes of Buccleuch and Rutland, and the Marquises 
of Anglesey and Exeter (all being Knights of the Garter), held a cloth of gold 
over her head. The Dean of Westminster next took the ampulla from the altar, 
and poured some of the oil into the anointing-spoon; whereupon the Archbishop 
anointed the head and hands of the Queen, marking them with the cross, and 
pronouncing the words,—“ Be thou anointed with holy oil, as kings, priests, and 
prophets were anointed,” &c. <A prayer or blessing was then uttered, and the 
investiture with the Royal Robe, the rendering of the Orb, and the delivery of 
the Ring and Sceptre, were the next ceremonies. The placing of the Crown on 
the sovereign’s head was one of the most striking incidents of the day. As the 
Queen knelt, and the crown was placed on her brow, a ray of sunlight fell on 
her face, and, being reflected from the diamonds, made a kind of halo round her 
head.* At the same moment, the peers assumed their coronets, the Bishops 
their caps, and the Kings-of-Arms their crowns, thus adding greatly to the 
richness and dignity of the spectacle. Loud clieers were echoed from every 
part of the Abbey; trumpets sounded, drums beat; and the Tower and Park 
guns were fired by signal. 

The Benediction, the Enthroning, and the formal rendering of Homage, now 
ensued. The last of these ceremonies had a singularly feudal character. First, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury knelt, and did homage for himself and the other 
Lords Spiritual ; then the uncles of the Queen, the Dukes of Sussex and Cam- 
bridge, removed their coronets, and, without kneeling, made a vow of fealty in 
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these words :—‘“I do become your liege man, of life and limb,.and of earthly 
worship; and faith and trath I will bear unto you, to live and die, against ail 
manner of folks. So help me God!” Having touched the crown on the 
Queen’s head, they kissed her left cheek, and retired. The other peers then 
performed their homage kneeling, the senior of each rank pronouncing the words. 
It was at this part of the day’s proceedings that an awkward incident occurred 
—-an incident, however, which served to bring out an amiable trait in the 
sovereign’s character. As Lord Rolle, then upwards of eighty, was ascending 
the steps to the throne, he stumbled and fell. The Queen, forgetting all 
the ceremonious pomp of the occasion, started forward as if to save him, held 
out her hand for him to kiss, and expressed a hope that his Lordship was 
not hurt. Some rather obvious puns were made on the correspondence of the 
noble Lord’s involuntary action with the title which he bore; and even his 
daughter was heard to remark, after it had been ascertained that no damage 
was done, “Oh, it’s nothing! It’s only part of his tenure to play the roll at 
the Coronation.” 

While the Lords were doing homage, the Earl of Surrey, Treasurer of the 
Household, threw silver medals about the choir and lower galleries, which led to 
a good deal of rather unseemly scrambling. The choir then sang an anthem, 
and the Queen received two sceptres from the Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond. 
Next, divesting herself of her crown, she knelt at the altar, and, after two of the 
Bishops had read the Gospel and Epistle of the Communion Service, made 
further offerings to the Church. She then received the Sacrament; the inal 
blessing was given; and the choir sang the anthem, “ Hallelujah ! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth.” Quitting the throne, and passing into the chapel of 
Edward the Confessor, while the organ played a solemn yet triumphant strain, 
her Majesty was relieved of her Imperial Robe of State, and arrayed in one of 
purple velvet. Thus adorned, with the crown upon her head, the sceptre with 
the cross in the right hand, and the orb in the left, the Queen presented herself 
at the west door of the Abbey, and, delivering the regalia to gentlemen who 
attended from the Jewel Office, re-entered the State carriage on her return to the 
Palace. It was by this time nearly four o’clock, but the streets were still crowded 
with sight-seers. The peers now wore their coronets, and the Queen her crown; 
the latter of which (together with the coronets of the Royal Family) blazed with 
diamonds and other precious stones. State dinners, balls, fireworks, illumina- 
tions, feasts to the poor, and a fair in Hyde Park, lasting four days, which 
was visited by the Queen herself, followed the splendid ceremony of which 
Westininster Abbey had been the theatre. 

In many respects, the proceedings in the Abbey were grand and impressive; 
but Mr. Greville, the clerk of the Council, lets us a little behind the scenes in the 
Second Part of his Memoirs. “The different actors in the ceremonial,” he 
writes, ‘‘ were very imperfect in their parts, and had neglected to rehearse them. 
Lord John Thynne, who officiated for the Dean of Westminster, told me that 
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nobody knew what was to be done except the Archbishop and himself (who had 
rehearsed), Lord Willoughby (who is experienced in these matters), and the Duke 
of Wellington; and consequently there was a continual difficulty-and embarrass- 
ment, and the Queen never knew what she was to do next. They made her leave 
her chair, and enter into St. Edward’s Chapel, before the prayers were concluded, 
much to the discomfiture of the Archbishop. She said to [Lord] John Thynne, 
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‘Pray tell me what I am to do, for they don’t know ;’” and at the end, when the 
orb was put into her hand, she said to him, ‘What am I to do with 1b?’ ‘Your 
Majesty is to carry it, if you please, in your hand.’ ‘Am I?’ she said; ‘it is very 
heavy.’ The ruby ring was made for her little finger instead of the fourth, on 
which the rubric prescribes that it should be put. When the Archbishop was to 
put it on, she extended the former, but he said it must be on the latter. She 
said it was too small, and she could not get it on. He said it was right to put 
it there, and, as he insisted, she yielded, but had first to take off her other 
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rings, and then this was forced on; but it hurt her very much, and as soon 
as the ceremony was over she was obliged to bathe her finger in iced water 
in order to get it off. The noise and confusion were very great when the 
medals were thrown about by Lord Surrey, everybody scrambling with all 
their might and main to get them, and none more vigorously than the Maids 
of Honour.” | 

There can be no doubt that on all these occasions mistakes and omissions are 
numerous. What accidents may have attended the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
it is impossible to say, for there were no Memoir-writers in those days; but, in 
several of his letters, Horace Walpole gives some amusing anecdotes of the 
unpreparedness of the Court officials at the coronation of George HI. Ina 
communication to Sir Horace Mann, dated September 28th, 1761, he says :— 
‘‘The heralds were so ignorant of their business, that, though pensioned for 
nothing but to register lords and ladies, and what belongs to them, they 
advertised in the newspaper for the Christian names and places of abode of 
the peeresses. The King complained of such omissions, and of the want of 
precedents: Lord Effingham, the Earl Marshal, told him it was true there had 
been great neglect in that office, but he had now taken such care of registering 
directions that next coronation would be conducted with the greatest order 
imaginable. The King was so diverted with this flattering speech that he made 
the Earl repeat it several times.” 

On the 4th of September, 1838, the King and Queen of the Belgians paid 
a visit to England. They landed at Ramsgate, and were escorted by Lord 
Torrington to the Queen at Windsor Castle, where they remained the guests of 
her Majesty. A fortnight later, a military review took place in Windsor Little 
Park, when the Queen appeared on horseback in the Windsor uniform, with the 
badge and ribbon of the Order of the Garter. She had King Leopold, in a Field 
Marshal’s uniform, on her right, and Lord Hill, Commander of the Forces, on her 
left, followed by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Palmerston. The King and 
Queen of the Belgians left the Castle on the 20th, and embarked the following 
day for Ostend. It was a great delight to the English sovereign to have King 
Leopold as a visitor, for his advice on affairs of State was highly valuable. 

The year 1838 was signalised, among other things, by some events showing 
the rapid change which science was making in the habits of society. On the 
23rd of April, the Great Western steamer arrived at New York, after a voyage of 
fifteen clear days. This famous ship, and the Sirius, whose voyage was simul- 
taneous almost to a day, were the first vessels which had crossed the Atlantic by - 
steam-power alone, sails having been used in combination with steam on previous 
occasions. The Great Western was in those days the largest steamer ever known, 
her tonnage being equal to that of the largest merchant-ships. She was built at 
Bristol, and sailed frqm that port on the 7th of Apml. When she entered the 
harbour of New York, she had still a surplus of one hundred and forty-eight 
tons of coal on board, and the problem was solved as to whether a steamer could 
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be constructed large enough to carry sufficient fuel for so long a voyage. The 
size, tonnage, and speed of this historic vessel have been greatly surpassed in 
later times; but the fact of a ship crossing the Atlantic in fifteen days was a 
very genuine astonishment to the people of 1838. Two years later (1840), 
the Cunard line of steamers was established at Liverpool, which soon entirely 
eclipsed Bristol as the great commercial port on the western side of England, and 
as the packet-station for the American service. Another interesting feature 
of the year 1838 was the opening of the London and Birmingham Railway 
throughout its entire length. The precise date was the 17th of September, and 
thenceforward the railway system progressed rapidly. The line in question, 
however, was not the first that had been placed at the disposal of the public. 
The original railway for the use of passengers was that constructed by Edward 
Pease and George Stephenson between Stockton and Darlington, and opened on 
the 27th of September, 1825. The next was the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, commenced in October, 1826, and opened on the 15th of September, 
1830—on which occasion, Mr. Huskisson, a prominent statesman of the time, was 
accidentally killed. Nevertheless, the development of the system is associated 
almost entirely with the reign of Queen Victoria, and we hardly think of railways 
as belonging, even in their inception, to an earlier period. 

The Parliamentary Session of 1838 came to a close on the 16th of August. 
Haying taken her seat on the throne, the Queen was addressed by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons on the subject of the suspension of the constitution of 
Lower Canada (which had been set aside as a preliminary to the introduction of 
more liberal arrangements when the rebellion should be suppressed), and on some 
other matters of less general interest. Her Majesty gave the Royal assent to a 
number of Bills, and then proceeded to read the Speech, which presents nothing 
of importance. The Government were heartily glad to be free for some months 
from the criticism and the menaces of a Parliament not very cordially inclined 
towards Lord Melbourne and his colleagues. When the House of Commons 
reassembled after the General Election in 1837, Ministers found themselves with 
a majority of only twelve. Conservative support saved them from discomfiture 
on several occasions ; but this very fact was not unnaturally considered fatal to 
their reputation as Whigs. The breach between the Cabinet and the advanced 
section of the party became wider and more impassable during the session of 
1838: the recess, therefore, came as an immense relief. In addition to their 
troubles in the Lower House, Ministers had to encounter, in the other branch 
of the Legislature, the invectives of Lord Brougham, who had quarrelled with 
his old friends in consequence of not being reappointed to the Chancellorship in 
1835. The affairs of Canada, moreover, had brought the Whigs into collision 
with Lord Durham, whose nature was almost as passionate and imperious as that 
of Brougham himself. Their demerits were prcbably not so great as their 
enemies tried to show; but the conduct of affairs was weak, and Tories and 
Radicals were alike dissatisfied, though often for the most diverse reasons. 
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A good deal of discontent, also, was growing up in the country itself. The price 
of bread was high; wages were low; trade was not prosperous; and the operation 
of the new Poor Law was considered unnecessarily harsh. In the autumn of 
1838, meetings were held in various localities, at which some of the speakers 
addressed inflammatory language to the assembled people, who belonged to the 
artisan and labouring classes. A body of men had arisen, calling themselves 
Chartists. They demanded a Charter of popular rights, the six points of 


which were Manhood Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Payment of 
Members, Abolition of the Property Qualification, and Equal Electoral Districts. 
Several of these objects have since been carried out, either wholly or nearly so; 
but, in the days of which we write, they seemed dangerous and visionary in the 
highest degree. The middle classes, who had carried the Reform Bill of 1832 
with the assistance of the grades below them, considered that enough had been 
done when their own interests were satisfied. A reaction had set in, and the 
prosperous were afraid of advancing on to the paths of revolution. Even Lord 
John Russell declared against further organic changes, and, in the absence of any 
leaders of distinguished social status, the humbler orders took the agitation into 
their own hands. A sentiment of vague discontent arose very speedily after the 
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passing of the great measure which changed the representation. Bad harvests 
and general distress gave acrimony to the spirit of political discussion, and in the 
summer of 1838 a committee of six Members of Parliament and six working 
men, assembling at Birmingham, prepared a Bill embodying their views of what 
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was required by the country in general, and the labouring classes in particular, 

This was the document which soon afterwards received the name of “the People’s 

Charter ”—on the suggestion, it is said, of Daniel O’Connell. The direction of 

the movement fell into the hands of the more violent members. Physical force 

was threatened; torchlight meetings were held; processions were formed, in 

which guns, pikes, and other weapons were openly displayed; and on the 12th of 
4 
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December the Government issued a proclamation against all such gatherings. 
Chartism, however, was not destroyed by this measure. Some degree of truth 
pervaded its extravagance, and its influence has been felt in later days. 

It is about this period, or a little earlier, that we become aware of two great — 
names in modern statesmanship, one of which is still potent in the political world, | 
while the other has but recently passed into the sphere of completed history. Mr. : 
Gladstone—then a young man of twenty-three—was returned for Newark, in | 
December, 1882, to the first reformed Parliament. He was then a Conservative, 
with the same High Church leanings which, in the midst of considerable changes 
on other subjects, he has manifested ever since. His ability, his mental culture, 
and his habits of business, attracted the attention of Sir Robert Peel, who, in his 
short-lived Administration of 1884-5, made him a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
and afterwards Under-Secretary for Colonial Affairs; but it was not until the 
beginning of Victoria’s reign that he became conspicuous. Probably no one—not 
even himself—could at that time have anticipated the greatness he was sub- 
sequently to achieve; but he was slowly maturing his powers, and acquiring that 
extraordinary knowledge of public affairs for which he has since been famous. 

His rival, Mr. Disraeli, afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, did not enter Parliament 

until the latter half of 1837—the first Parliament of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
He was the son of Isaac D’Israeli, an author of distinction, the descendant of a 
family of Jews, formerly connected with Spain and Italy. Isaac having quarrelled 
with the Wardens of the Synagogue, his son Benjamin was brought up as a 
‘Christian from an early period of his life. By 1837-8, he had made a name for 
himself by a variety of novels, embodying those political and social ideas which 
-afterwards influenced his conduct as a public man—a sort of Toryism, with an 
infusion of democratic sympathy. It was as a species of Radical, though 
‘with Tory support, that he first endeavoured to obtain a seat in the House 
.of Commons; but a few years later he found no difficulty in displaying the 
‘Conservative colours without reserve. The inconsistency, though of course not 
susceptible of being entirely explained away, was hardly so extreme as might at 
first appear. Mr. Disraeli hated the Whigs, and objected to several features of 
the Reform Bill, as giving too much power to the middle classes, and too little to 
the working classes, and as tending in this way to the increased predominance 
of the great Whig families. He appeared, therefore, to be attacking the same 
enemy, whether from a Radical or a Tory platform. In a letter written on the 
17th of January, 1874, this was the explanation given by Mr. Disraeli himself. - 
‘‘Tt seemed to me,” he said, “that the borough constituency of Lord Grey 
was essentially, and purposely, a Dissenting and low Whig constituency, con- 
sisting of the principal employers of labour, and that the ballot was the only 
instrument to extricate us from these difficulties.”” Probably, Mr. Disraeli was 
consistent from his own point of view, and in his devotion to certain leading 
ideas; but it is equally obvious that he was resolved to get into Parliament, and 
that he addressed his appeal at different times to different supporters. 
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The future Lord Beaconsfield was thirty-three years of age when he entered 
the House of Commons as the Conservative Member for Maidstone. He was 
five years older than Mr. Gladstone, and began hiz Parliamentary career five 
years later; but, from the close of 1837 to the summer of 1876, when Mr. Disraeli 
was advanced to the Peerage, both were members of the Lower House, except 
during the short interval between Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from Newark in 
1846 and his election for Oxford University in 1847. The appearance of the 
representative for Maidstone did not create a favourable impression. He was a 
dandy, of the type existing in those days, with the addition of a certain Hebrew 
extravagance and gorgeousness. His long black hair, his sallow countenance, 
his bottle-green coat and white waistcoat, his profusion of rings and gold chains, 
his strange gestures and general exaggeration of manner, excited a sense of 
the ludicrous which was not fortunate for the new-comer. His first attempt 
at oratory had a disastrous termination. A few years earlier, O’Connell had 
patronised young Disraeli; but they afterwards quarrelled on political grounds, 
and, in reply to a savage attack on himself by the Irish agitator, Mr. Disraeli 
had declared that, as scon as he obtained a seat in the House of Commons, he 
would inflict on that demagogue such a “ castigation ” as would make him repent 
the insults to which he had given utterance. On the 7th of December, 1837, 
during an Irish debate, he rose to acquit himself of this engagement. The speech 
had been elaborately prepared, but was too high-flown for the taste of the House. 
Certain it is that there were frequent interruptions and bursts of laughter; but 
a good deal of the disturbance appears to have originated with the Irish followers 
of Mr. O’Connell. The new member struggled bravely for a long time against 
this ungenerous opposition, but at length gave way, in these memorable words 
addressed to the Speaker :—“I am not at all surprised, Sir, at the reception I 
have met with. I have begun several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. Ay, Sir, and, though I sit down now, the time will come when 
you will hear me.” 

The great figures of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli have occupied such 
prominent positions during the reign of Queen Victoria, that it has seemed 
necessary to make special reference to their rise as politicians. At this period, 
both sat on the Conservative side of the House. But their Conservatism was of 
two very different orders; Mr. Gladstone’s being more of the steady, orthodox 
kind, while Mr. Disraeli’s shot forth into novelties and unexpected developments, 
' touching on autocracy in one direction, and on democratic power in another. 
The term “Conservative,” it may be here remarked, arose about the commence- 
ment of the Queen’s reign, or at any rate not long before. Since 18382, also, 
it had been not unusual for certain enthusiasts of the opposite party to call 
themselves Liberals ; but the older members of both bodies preferred the historic 
appellations of Whig and Tory. “Radical” was another term belonging to the 
same epoch; so that we find, at the beginning of the Victorian era, all the party 
watchwords which are still active in the political arena. 
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The Icading events in the earlier months of 1839 were the occupation of 
Aden, on the 20th of January, by the troops of the East India Company; the 
opening of Parliament by the Queen in person on the 5th of February; and the 
arrest by the Chinese Government, on the 7th of April, of Captain Elliot, the 
superintendent of British trade in China, who was compelled to deliver up 
opium to the value of £3,000,000. Aden is a town and harbour at the south- 
western extremity of Arabia. It was at that time a miserable collection of mud 
huts, containing not more than six hundred inhabitants, but is now, under 
English rule, a flourishing and populous place of trade, a coaling-station of the 
Anglo-Indian mails, and a singularly convenient position for communication with 
Asia and Africa. A British merchant-vessel having been shipwrecked off the coast 
of Aden, the barbarian natives of which plundered and ill-used the crew, a 
war-ship was despatched from Bombay in 1838, to oblige the reigning Sultan (a 
half-savage potentate) to make restitution. It is evident, however, that the Hast 
Indian authorities were rather glad of the incident, since it gave them a much- 
desired pretext for impressing on the petty sovereign of the country—with that 
persuasiveness which the presence of a ship-of-war so greatly facilitates—the 
desirability (from our point of view) of ceding Aden and the adjacent lands to 
the English. The Sultan agreed to the proposal, but afterwards endeavoured to 
break his promise, when he was compelled by force to submit. 

Affairs of this nature have always their questionable side; but the Chinese 
war was much worse. An English factory was established at Canton in 1680, 
and several were in existence in 1839. A factory, in the Anglo-Indian sense of 
the word, is not a place of manufacture, but a place of trade. One of the 
principal trades we pursued at Canton was the trade in opium, which, having 
been grown in India, was smuggled into China, in defiance of the express 
prohibition of the Imperial Government. The use of opium ruined the health, 
and corrupted the whole moral nature, of innumerable Chinamen; but the culture 
and exportation of the poisonous drug yielded a large revenue to the Indian 
Government, as well as a great profit to the traders; and the reasonable wishes 
of the Chinese authorities were therefore to be disregarded. Frequent dissensions 
arose in consequence; and at length, in 1839, matters came to a crisis with the 
arrest of Captain Elliot, and the seizure of the opium over which he had control. 
A naval war, ultimately supported by a military force, soon afterwards broke out 
between England and China, and lasted, with brief interruptions, until the 29th 
of August, 1842, when a treaty of peace was concluded at Nankin, the Imperial 
sanction of which was received on the 15th of September. Amicable relations 
were thus re-established for a few years; but at a later period hostilities again 
broke out, owing to repeated misunderstandings between the British authorities 
and the Chinese Government. By the Treaty of 1842 (the formal ratifications of 
which were exchanged between the Emperor and Queen Victoria on the 22nd of 
July, 1843), it was provided that Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghae, should, 
in addition to Canton, be thrown open to the British, who were permitted to 
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maintain’ a consul at each of the five ports; and that the island of Hong-Kong - 
should belong in perpetuity to England. We had succeeded by virtue of superior 
force ; yet such triumphs yield nothing but a feeling of shame to any well- 
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informed Englishman whose mind is not vitiated by false reasoning or self- 
interest. The Chinese fought in defence of their cities with a heroism which 
would have called forth the generous praises of Plutarch; and the pitiable 
spectacle of brave men slaying their wives and children, and then themselves, 
rather than fall into the hands of the enemy, should have burnt like red-hot 
iron into the consciences of the opium-mongers who provoked the war. 
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These were matters in which the Queen was not immediately concerned, 
though it would be unfitting to omit them from any account of her reign. But 
a complication had arisen in Jamaica which led to a Ministerial crisis in England, 
involving points of ‘constitutional practice that were very important to her 
Majesty’s position. Slavery had been abolished in Jamaica in the year 1834; 
but the troubles inseparable from that detestable system did not cease with its 
abrogation. The planters continued to be insolent and cruel. They evaded 
the new arrangements in every way they could, and placed themselves in 
systematic opposition to the Governors sent out from England, whose duty it 
was to see the laws enforced. The House of Assembly defied the Imperial 
Government, and ultimately refused to provide for the executive needs of the 
island until they were allowed to have their own way in all things. On the 
other hand, it is very probable that the negroes were often indolent, and 
sometimes presumptuous; though nothing is more surprising than the temper 
and self-control exhibited by the poor blacks on finding themselves suddenly 
invested with liberty. The Jamaica embroilment was made all the worse by the 
imprudence of Lord Sligo, who, while acting as Governor in 1886, committed 
a gross violation of the privileges of the Assembly. He was compelled by the 
Home Government to apologise, and soon afterwards gave place to Sir Lionel 
Smith, who, after a brief pericd of popularity, became as much at issue with the 
Assembly as his predecessors. The representative body refused to pass the 
most necessary laws, and expressed the greatest indignation at ao Bill, sanctioned 
by the Imperial Parliament, for the regulation of prisons in Jamaica, where 
many cruelties were inflicted on the negroes. Nor was this all; for the unfor- 
tunate men of colour were frequently turned out of house and home, together 
with their families, and left to starve—a fate not absolutely impossible, even in 
the genial climate of a West India island. The state of things was becoming 
intolerable, and the Government of Lord Melbourne struck a venturesome blow. 

A proposal was brought before Parliament in 1839 to suspend the con- 
stitution of Jamaica for five years, and to substitute during that period a pro- 
visional government appointed by the Home authorities. However regrettable 
in itself, the measure seems to have been justified by the circumstances ; but the 
weakness of the Government invited attack on so favourable an opportunity for 
creating odium. The majority of twelve with which they commenced the new 
Parliament had by this time fallen even lower, and there was enough to say 
against their Jamaica policy to give the Opposition an excellent chance of success. 
The measure was indeed carried by a majority of five at the sitting of May 6th ; 
but this was equivalent to a defeat,and the Ministry at once resigned. The 
announcement of their resolution was made on the 7th of May, and, on her 
Majesty sending for the Duke of Wellington on the 8th, she was advised by him 
to entrust the formation of a new Cabinet to Sir Robert Peel. Accepting this 
counsel, the Queen commanded the attendance of that statesman at Buckingham 
Palace, but at the outset encountered him with the discouraging remark that she 
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was much grieved to part with her late Ministers, whose conduct she entireiy 
approved. She added, however, that she felt the step was necessary; that her 
first object was the good of the country; that she had perfect confidence in Sir 
Robert, and would give him every assistance in her power in carrying on the 
Government. Nothing was said on that occasion about the difficulty which 
afterwards arose, and the composition of the Cabinet proceeded without any 
material obstruction. | | 

The next day, however, while talking over matters with his intended 
colleagues, Sir Robert Peel became for the first time aware that the person of the 
Queen was surrounded by ladies closely related to the Whig statesmen recently in 
office. This was very naturally considered as involving a special peril to the new 
Ministry ; for, when it was remembered that the Queen had an avowed partiality 
for the ideas and political conduct of Lord Melbourne, it seemed almost inevitable 
that ladies so intimately connected with the Melbourne Government would use 
their position about her Majesty to prejudice and embarrass the incomers. In 
consequence of these apprehensions, Sir Robert Peel brought the subject before 
the notice of the sovereign on the same day (May 9th), and stated that, while no 
change would be required in any of the appointments below the rank of a Lady of 
the Bedchamber, he should expect that all of the higher class would at once 
resign. If such should not be the case, he should propose a change, although he. 
thought that in some instances the absence of political feeling might render any 
alteration unnecessary. On the 10th of May, her Majesty wrote to the Conserva- 
tive leader :—‘ The Queen, having considered the proposal made to her yesterday 
by Sir Robert Peel, to remove the Ladies of her Bedchamber, cannot consent 
to adopt a course which she conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is repug- 
nant to her feelings.” A few hours later, Sir Robert addressed a communication 
to the Queen, relinquishing his attempt to form a Government, and recapitulating 
the circumstances which, in his judgment, rendered that attempt impracticable. 

It is difficult to come to any other conclusion than that Sir Robert Peel was 
right in the view which he took of this matter. He could not have carried 
on the administration of the country under a perpetual liability to backstairs 
intrigues. Besides, it was the opinion of very high authorities on constitutional 
law that the appointments of the Royal Household are State appointments, 
and therefore dependent on the Ministry of the day. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell, however, advised her Majesty to the contrary, and it was the 
members of the late Government, sitting in council by a questionable stretch 
of powers that were then merely provisional, who arranged the terms of the 
letter which the Queen addressed to Sir Robert Peel on the 10th of May. The 
leader of the Conservatives became for a few days the most unpopular man 
in England. It was supposed by the Queen, and rather sedulously spread 
abroad by the Melbourne party, that Peel desired to remove all her personal 
friends and familiar attendants; but, as we have seen, this was far from being 
the case. The Whigs endeavoured to create a factitious sentiment on behalf 
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of the Queen by stating that the ladies whose dismissal Peel demanded were 
“the friends of her Majesty’s youth ;” whereas they appear to have been scarcely 
known to her until their appointment at the beginning of the new reign. That 
appointment was made on purely political grounds, and the Duchess of Kent 
was not consulted in the matter. The facts were afterwards made clear by the 
statesman chiefly concerned; but a great deal of unmerited odium had been 
incurred, and, in particular, Daniel O’Connell and Feargus O’Connor denouncéd 
Sir Robert in unmeasured language, while pouring out fulsome eulogies on 
the sovereign whose lawful authority they were a few years later to dispute. 
When the truth became known, a strong reaction set in, and there can be 
no doubt that what was called the Bedchamber affair was one of the causes 
of that temporary unpopularity of the Queen to which we have before adverted. 

The Melbourne Government resumed office on the 11th of May, and lost no 
time in adopting a minute in the following terms :—‘ Her Majesty’s confidential 
servants, having taken into consideration the letter addressed by her Majesty 
to Sir Robert Peel on the 10th of May, and the reply of Sir Robert Peel of 
the same day, are of opinion that, for the purpose of giving to the Administration 
that character of efficiency and stability, and those marks of the constitutional 
support of the Crown, which are required to enable it to act usefully to the 
public service, it is reasonable that the great officers of the Court, and situations 
in the Household held by Members of Parliament, should be included in the 
political arrangements made in a change in the Administration; but they are 
not of opinien that a similar principle should be applied or extended to the 
offices held by ladies in her Majesty’s Household.” Two years later (at the 
suggestion of Prince Albert), the question was settled by a compromise which 
substantially conceded what Sir Robert Peel had required. The restored Whigs 
introduced another Jamaica Bill, of a less stringent character, which they 
carried with the assistance, and under the correction, of the Tories; and 
the session closed in the midss of general distraction, and the errors of a 
feeble rule. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


English Chartism in the Summer of 1839—Riots in Birmingham—Principal Leaders of the Chartist Party— 
Excesses of the Artisans in Various Parts of Great Britain and Ireland—Chartist Rising at Newport, 
Monmouthshire—Conviction of Frost, Williams, and Jones—The Queen and Prince Albert—Early Life of 
the Prince—His Engaging Qualities—Desire of King Leopold to Effect a Matrimonial Engagement between 
Prince Albert and the Princess Victoria—First Visit of the Former to England—His Studies in Germany— 
Informal Understanding between Prince Albert and Queen Victoria—Difficulties of the Case--The Prince's 
View of the Matter in the Autumn of 1839—Second Visit to England, and Forma! Betrothal—Letter of Baron 
Stockmar on the Subject— Announcement of the Royal Marriage to the Privy Council and to Parliament— 
The Appointment of the Prince’s Household—Subjects of Difficulty and Dissension—Question of the Prince's 
Religion— Reduction of his Annuity by a Vote of the House of Conimons—Progress from Gotha to England, 
and Reception at Buckingham Palace—Marriage of Prince Albert to the Queen at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James's. 


An event of peculiar interest to “her Majesty, and almost equally to the nation 
at large, took place in the second half of 1839; but, before relating the 
circumstances attending the Queen’s engagement to Prince Albert, it will be 
desirable to pass in rapid review the state of the country at that period—a 
state which might well have persuaded a young female sovereign of the need of 
sharing her responsibilities with one of the stronger sex. The Government, as 
we have seen, was extremely weak; Ireland, as usual, was giving the utmost 
trouble; the Colonies were agitated; and England itself was almost on the 
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brink of revolution, owing to the distress existing among the labouring 
classes, and the incitements of the Chartists. The last of these dangers was 
the greatest of all, Hunger was preaching insurrection to thousands and 
tens of thousands of the poor and humble all over the kingdom; some few 
designing men, and scores of others who, however mistaken in their methods, 
were sincere and even noble in their aims, were thrusting the pike and the 
torch into the hands of maddened operatives; and the authorities, for a 
time, seemed paralysed. On the 14th of June, Mr. Attwood, Member for 
Birmingham, presented to the House a Chartist petition, signed, it was said, 
by 1,280,000 persons, and adopted at five hundred public meetings. It was at 
any rate sufficiently heavy to task the strength of twelve men to carry it out 
of the House; yet when Mr. Attwood, on the 12th of July, brought forward 
@ motion to submit the grievances described in the petition to a select committee, 
he could obtain only forty-six votes, against 235 on the adverse side. On the 4th 
of July, a Chartist riot broke out in Birmingham, during which some policemen, 
sent from London, were severely handled. It was found necessary to call out 
the military, and for a time the disturbance seemed at an end. But on the 
15th of the same month a much worse nising filled the whole town with conster- 
nation. Shops were sacked, houses set on fire in several localities, and the 
firemen obstructed and menaced in their attempts to extinguish the flames. 
Property was destroyed to the amount of nearly £50,000, and the vicinity which 
suffered most was afterwards described by the Duke of Wellington as presenting 
a worse appeararce than that of a city taken by storm. 

It was believed by superficial thinkers that these excesses would prove the 
death of Chartism ; and, under this impression, the Attorney-General, Sir John 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, made a speech at a public 
dinner at Edinburgh on the 24th of October. He even spoke of Chartism as 
a thing already extinguished, and considered that the punishment of the rioters 
had brought the whole matter to an end. But the movement was served by 
some men of zeal, earnestness, and intellectual capacity, and it had aroused the 
deepest feelings of countless men and women who had no voice in the govern- 
ment of the country, and who undoubtedly suffered in divers ways. One of the 
principal leaders of the party, but by no means one of the wisest, was the 
Irishman, Feargus O’Connor—an agitator by taste and profession, who never- 
theless claimed to be descended from the old kings of Ireland. There were 
others who said that he was the grandson of one Conyers, an Essex farmer 
who settled in the sister island, and whose son thought it prudent to Hibernicise 
his name. If so, the redoubtable Feargus was not so Irish as he seemed; 
but, however this may have been, he preferred to throw himself into the vortex 
of English agitation, leaving the Irish work to O’Connell. More reasonable, 
more argumentative, and more profoundly sincere, were Thomas Cooper, a 
poet of some power and passion; Henry Vincent, an effective lecturer; and 
Ernest Jones, a writer for the periodical press. These were all men of decided 
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ability; and their advocacy of Chartist principles gave a more solid cnaracter 
to what might otherwise have passed off in effervescence. 

On the other hand, it is not to be denied that the working classes, maddened 
by sufferings which their ignorance often led them to impute to wrong causes, 
committed many deplorable and guilty actions. At the direct incentive of the 
Trades-Unions, the factory hands sent threatening letters to the masters, fired 
the mills, made murderous attacks on such of their fellow-workmen as were 
willing to serve for lower wages, destroyed valuable machinery, and kept a large 
part of England, Scotland, and Ireland in perpetual terror. Chartism, by its 
assertion of political principles, whether right or wrong, did a certain amount 
of good, by giving another direction to all this turbulent socialism. Yet 
Chartism itself had its excesses, and, after the riots at Birmingham and else- 
where, the Government became alarmed. There were physical-force Chartists 
as well as moral-force Chartists; and at first the former were the more 
prevailing. The manufacturing districts were almost in a state of rebellion 
when, in the autumn of 1839, Henry Vincent was imprisoned at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, for delivering seditious speeches. There was at that time in 
Newport a respectable tradesman named John Frost, who had until recently 
been a magistrate of the borough, but whose use of intemperate language at 
a public meeting had caused his removal from the post. This dangerous egotist, 
or enthusiast, whichever he may have been, determined on making a bold 
attempt to rescue Vincent. He collected a vast body of armed men, marched 
seven thousand into the town on the 4th of November, while a great many 
more remained on the surrounding hills, and proceeded to the Westgate Hotel, 
where the magistrates were sitting. 

The authorities knew something of what was about to happen: and had made 
as much preparation as they could. Thirty soldiers and some special constables 
were assembled in the building, and made a good defence. Frost’s men fired 
into the hotel, and wounded the Mayor, Mr. Phillips, together with several 
others. The soldiers returned the fire, killed and wounded a good many, and 
struck such terror into the rest that, with the want of spirit usually displayed by 
English mobs, they fled in confusion, notwithstanding their immense superiority 
in numbers. Frost was soon arrested, together with two other ringleaders, 
named Williams and Jones, and some of their followers. They were tried in 
January, 1840, on a charge of high treason, it being evident that, over and 
above the rescue of Vincent, the conspirators intended to form a junction with 
the malcontents of Birmingham and other large manufacturing towns, and thus 
create a general rising. The three leaders were found guilty, and sentenced 
to death; but, owing to some informality in the proceedings, this was afterwards 
commuted to transportation for life, and even the milder punishment was 
subsequently curtailed. An amnesty having been granted to Frost, Williams, 
and Jones, on the 8rd of May, 1856, they returned to England in the September 
of that year, to find everything wonderfully altered since they left. Other 
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Chartist risings took place in the latter part of 1839 and the beginning of 1840, 
or were nipped in the bud by the vigilance of the authorities. The country 
was in a state of seething discontent, and it says much for the mingled leniency 
and firmness of the Government that the army was not called upon to suppress 
an insurrection. : 

While the working classes of Great Britain were thus starving and conspiring, 
and while the aristocracy (in the late summer of 1839) were amusing themselves 
with the theatrical jousts of the Eglintoun Tournament, her Majesty was advancing 
towards the most important event of her personal life. Her affection for her 
cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, dated back some years; but 
it was not until 1839 that a matrimonial alliance was effected. The Prince 
was the second son of Duke Ernest I. of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld (brother of the 
Duchess of Kent), and of his wife, the Princess Louise, daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. He was born at the Rosenau (a summer residence 
of his father, situated about four miles from Coburg) on the 26th of August, 
1819. The future husband of the Queen was thus about a quarter of a year 
younger than herself; and at the time of the formal engagement he was .but 
a youth of twenty. From his childhood he had given proof of an excellent 
disposition, and, as he gained in years, he became extremely intelligent and 
studious. It is easy to flatter a Prince, and many tongues are always ready 
to perform the task. But it seems to be the absolute truth to say of Prince 
Albert that his nature was manly, sincere, and affectionate; that his life was 
blameless and discreet; and that his intellect and acquirements were remarkable, 
even at an early age. Added to this, he was graced with physical beauty and 
pleasing manners; so that in more ways than one he attracted the attention 
of many observers. 

When, in 1886, it became evident that the Princess Victoria must, in all 
human probability, succeed to the British throne, her uncle, King Leopold, 
was very desirous of effecting a marriage between his niece and his nephew. 
He well knew how terrible would be the weight of Imperial sovereignty on the 
head of a young, inexperienced girl, and he wished to lighten the burden by 
the constant advice and guidance of a conscientious husband. On this subject 
he consulted with his valued friend and private adviser, Baron von Stockmar, 
a man of great judgment and experience, and of a proportionate honesty and 
independence. Stockmar thought well of the young Prince, but would not 
commit himself to a positive opinion until he had seen more of him. A visit 
to Kensington Palace was subsequently arranged with the Duchess of Kent, 
and Prince Albert came to England, with his father and brother, in May, 1836. 
This was his first acquaintance with the country which he was afterwards to 
regara as almost his own; and it laid the foundations of the subsequent union. 
The Prince, it was obvious, had made a very favourable impression on the 
Princess. How far the former was affected could not as yet be ascertained ; 
but he knew that the marriage was considered desirable, and he must cf 
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necessity have been flattered by the possibility of such a future. About the 
same period, King Leopold made his niece aware of his wishes on the subject, 
and the answer of the Princess showed that his hopes were also her own. 

During the next few years, Prince Albert pursued his studies in Germany, 


chiefly at the University of Bonn. After keeping three terms there, and 
earning the highest praises from the several professors, he left in September, 
1838, and in the ensuing months paid visits to Switzerland and Italy. 
Returning to his own country in the early summer of 1839, he was formally 
declared of age a little before the completion of his twentieth year. The 
Prince had all along continued to take a great interest in his cousin, and 
many were the rumours, both in Germany and England, that he was her 
afianced husband. But the statement was premature, for nothing had been 
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settled as yet. Still, though there was no formal engagement, it came to be 
gradually understood that the English Queen and the young Saxon Prince stood 
in a certain relation of mutual fidelity, though not of an absolutely binding 
order. William IV. had always been greatly opposed to the contemplated match, 
and formed various schemes for his niece’s marriage, the most favoured of which 
had Prince Alexander of the Netherlands for its object. But there was now 
no hindrance in the way of the Queen’s wishes, and everything conspired 
towards one result. The Dowager Queen Adelaide subsequently told her 
illustrious relative that the King would never have attempted to influence his 
niece’s affections, had he known they were bestowed in any particular quarter. 
Yet a disagreeable impression had, been produced, which could not be entirely 
obliterated at a later period. 

Attached as she was to the Prince, the Queen desired to postpone the 
marriage for a few years, partly because of her cousin’s extreme youth. The 
visit of Albert to Windsor Castle in October, 1839, however, decided the matter. 
It was indeed the desire and intention of the Prince himself to come to a definite 
understanding on the question. He considered, not unreasonably, that if he was 
to keep himself free, and to decline any other career which might seem likely, he 
ought to have some positive assurance that the engagement, of which so much - 
had been said, would really be carried out. He even admitted in after life 
that he was not without some fear lest the Queen should be playing on his 
feelings. It must be recollected, however, that the position of her Majesty, asa 
sovereign, from whom the first advances must proceed, and yet as a woman, 
from whom a certain reserve is expected, was one of great difficulty. In the 
autumn of 1839, the Prince had resolved to declare himself free, if further post- 
ponement were required; but the course of events made it quite unnecessary 
that he should speak to any such effect. Her Majesty was unable to resist the 
combined force of the young Prince’s good looks and fascinating manners. All 
previous hesitation disappeared, and, on the 14th of October, she informed Lord 
Melbourne of her intention. The Premier, we are told, showed the greatest 
satisfaction at the announcement, adding the expression of his conviction that 
it would not only make the Queen’s position more comfortable, but would be 
well received by the country, which was anxious for her marriage.* ‘A woman,” 
he observed, “ cannot stand alone for any time, in whatever position she may be.” 
On the following day, an understanding was come to between the parties chiefly 
concerned, and all that remained was the execution of the formal arrangements. 
A month later (November 14th), the Prince and his elder brother left London 
for Wiesbaden, where they found the King of the Belgians and Baron Stockmar 
awaiting them. This was a time of great letter-writing, and a communication 
from Stockmar to the Baroness Lehzen (one of the governesses of the Princess 
Victoria), dated December 15th, 1839, is particularly noticeable. 

“With sincere pleasure,” writes the Baron, “I assure you, the more I see 

* Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 
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of the Prince, the better I esteem and like him. His intellect is so sound and 
clear, his nature so unspoiled, so childlike, so predisposed to goodness as well 
as truth, that only two external elements will be required to make of him a 
truly distinguished Prince. The first of these will be the opportunity to acquire 
a proper knowledge of men and of the world; the second will be intercourse 
with Englishmen of experience, culture, and integrity, by whom he may be 
made thoroughly conversant with their nation and constitution. . . . As regards 
his future relation to the Queen, I have a confident hope that they will make 
each other happy by mutual love, confidence, and esteem. As I have known 
the Queen, she was always quick and acute in her perceptions ; straightforward, 
moreover, of singular purity of heart, without a trace of vanity or pretension. 
She will consequently do full justice to the Prince’s head and heart; and, if 
this be so, and the Prince be really loved by the Queen, and recognised for what 
he is, then his position will be right in the main, especially if he manage at the 
same time to secure the good will of the nation. Of course he will have storms 
to encounter, and disagreeables, like other people, especially those of exalted 
rank. But, if he really possess the love of the Queen and the respect of the 
nation, I will answer for it, that after every storm he will come safely into port. 
You will therefore have my entire approval, if you think the best course is, 
to leave him to his own clear head, his sound feeling, and excellent disposition.” 

It was the original intention of the Queen to make the first notification of 
her contemplated marriage to Parliament; but she afterwards considered that 
the Privy Council was the fittest body for the purpose. The Council met on the 
23rd of November at Buckingham Palace—an unusually large assemblage of 
eighty-three members. Wearing a bracelet with the Prince’s portrait—which, 
as she subsequently recorded in her Journal, “‘seemed to give her courage ”— 
her Majesty read to the Council a declaration of her intention to contract a 
union, of which she declared her belief that it would at once secure her domestic 
felicity, and serve the interests of her country. Frince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha was indicated as the object of her choice; and the declaration con- 
cluded with the words :—“I have thought fit to make this resolution known to 
you at the earliest period, in order that you may be apprised of a matter so 
highly important to me and to my kingdom, and which, I persuade myself, will 
be most acceptable to all my loving subjects.” When the Queen had finished 
reading, Lord Lansdowne rose, and asked, in the name of the Council, that 
her Majesty’s welcome communication might be printed. Leave was given, and 
the declaration was published in the next Gazetic, whence it was copied into 
the newspapers. Some intelligence of the statement to be made to the Privy 
Council had found its way into the public mind; and, on leaving the Palace, 
her Majesty was cheered with more than usual warmth. 

The announcement to the Legislature was made in the Queen’s Speech 
at the opening of the next session, January 16th, 1840. At the same time, her 
Majesty expressed her conviction that Parliament would provide for such an 
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establishment as might appear suitable to the rank of the Prince and the dignity 
of the Crown. In the meanwhile, some difficulties had arisen with regard to 
various matters of detail. The settlement of the Prince’s household was no 
very easy business. With admirable sense, Albert wrote to her Majesty on the 
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10th of December, 1839 :—“T should wish particularly that the selection should be 
made without regard to politics, for, if I am really to keep myself free from all 
parties, my people must not belong exclusively to one side. Above all, these 
appointments should not be mere ‘ party rewards,’ but they should possess some 
other recommendation, besides that of political connection. Let the men be either 
of very high rank, or very accomplished, or very clever, or persons who have 
performed important services for England. It is very necessary they should 
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be chosen from both sides—the same number of Whigs as of Tories; and, above 
all, it is my wish that they should be men well educated and of high character, 
who, as I have said, shall have already distinguished themselves in their several 
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positions, whether it be in the army or navy, or the scientific world. I am 
satisfied you will look upon this matter precisely as I do, and I shall be much 
pleased if you will communicate what I have said to Lord Melbourne, so that 
he may be fully aware of my views.” 
These most reasonable suggestions were disregarded, and, without any con- 
sultation of the Prince’s wishes on a matter which closely concerned himself, 
5 
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the vost of Private Secretary was conferred on Mr. Anson, who had long 
discharged the same functions for the Premier. This was evidently another 
attempt of the Whig Ministry to obtain a permanent influence over the Palace. 
Prince Albert protested against the appointment, only to be told that the 
matter had gone too far for withdrawal. Fortunately, however, Mr. Anson 
showed, in the discharge of his duties, an entire absence of party predilections, 
together with many positive qualities which won the high esteem of the Prince. 
A question much debated at the time was as to whether the Queen’s husband 
should be made a peer of the realm, as had been done in the case of Queen 
Anne’s consort, Prince George of Denmark ; but Prince Albert himself resisted the 
suggestion, which was certainly one of very questionable wisdom. The considera- 
tion of precedence was also a knotty point. The Queen desired that her husband 
should take precedence immediately after herself; but her uncle, the King of 
Hanover, refused to waive his right, and the Duke of Wellington, speaking on 
behalf of the Tory peers, declined to consent. The question was afterwards 
withdrawn from the Naturalisation Bill to which it had been attached, and 
was settled by an exercise of the Royal Prerogative, which, as a species of 
compromise, both political parties accepted. By letters patent, issued on the 
5th of March, 1840, it was provided that the Prince should thenceforth, “ upon 
all occasions, and in all meetings, except when otherwise provided by Act of 
Parliament, have, hold, and enjoy, place, pre-eminence, and precedence next tc 
her Majesty.” 

There were worse subjects of dissension, however, than those already 
mentioned. No sooner was the announcement of the Royal marriage made 
public than sinister rumours arose that the Prince was a Roman Catholic. 
Others averred that he was an infidel. But the most damaging because the 
most definite charge was that of being a Papist; and this was strengthened 
by the singular and very careless omission of any reference to the Prince’s 
religion in the declaration to the Privy Council and to Parliament. King 
Leopold of Belgium saw the imprudence of giving the least opportunity for 
doubt or cavil; but Ministers would not or could not recognise the danger. 
Debates took place in both Houses in the discussion on the Address, and, 
in the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington carried a motion for intro- 
ducing the word “Protestant” into the Congratulatory Address to the Queen. 
It was on this occasion that Lord Brougham, referring to some observations 
of Lord Melbourne, made use of the memorable words:—“I may remark 
that my noble friend is mistaken as to the law. There is no _ pro- 
hibiticn as to marriage with a Catholic. It is only attended with a penalty, 
and that penalty is merely the forfeiture of the Crown.” The Protestantism of 
Prince Albert was in truth well known, anc so was that of his family, with 
but few exceptions. In a letter to the Queen, dated December 7th, 1839, the 
Prince said :—“ There has not been a single Catholic Princess introduced 
into the Coburg family since the appearance of Luther in 1521. Moreover, 
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the Elector, Frederick the Wise of Saxony, was the very first Protestant 
[Protestant Prince?] that ever lived.” Still, it was remiss of the Govern- 
ment not to make the desired declaration, especially as some of the Prince’s 
relatives had become Romanists. People generally have but little historic 
knowledge; and indeed the subject was one which history did not much avail 
to settle. | , 

While the Lords were raising a question as to the Protestantism of the 
Prince, and making difficulties in the matter of precedency, the Commons were 
considering the position of the new-comer from a financial point of view. On 
the 24th of January, 1840, Lord John Russell moved “ that her Majesty be 
enabled to grant an annual sum of £50,000 out of the Consolidated Fund for a 
provision to Prince Albert, to commence on the day of his marriage with her- 
Majesty, and to continue during his life.’ Three days after, Mr. Joseph 
Hume, faithful to his character as a guardian of the public purse, moved as an. 
amendment that £21,000, instead of £50,000, be voted annually to Prince Albert. 
He would even have preferred that no grant whatever should be made to the . 
Prince during her Majesty’s lifetime; but in this respect he had yielded to the 
wishes of his friends. Mr. Hume asked what was to be done with such a sum 
as the Government proposed to grant, and ccurteously remarked that Lord John 
Russell must know the danger of setting a young man down in London with so 
much money in his pockets. The amendment was lost by 305 votes against 38— 
@ majority sp enormous that it might well have discouraged any further opposi- 
tion. Yet, on the very same evening, Colonel Sibthorp, a member of the Tory 
Opposition, moved that £30,000 should be the extent of the annuity, and, being 
supported by nearly all the Conservatives, as well as by the Radicals, and even 
some of the Whigs, he carried his proposal by 262 votes against 158. There was 
in truth a good deal to be said in favour of the smaller sui, though the sugges- 
tion roused Lord John Russell almost to fury, as if an actual personal affront 
to the Queen were intended. The country was in great distress; agriculture 
and manufactures were alike suffering ; the poverty of large classes was extreme ; 
taxation was oppressively heavy; and the revenue showed an ever-increasing 
deficit. Under these circumstances, the reduction of the annuity was essentially 
just and fair. The matter was decided on the 27th of January—the same day 
that the Government were so strenuously resisted in the House of Lords on the 
Precedency question as to see the necessity of separating it from the Naturalisa- 
tion Bill. These circumstances induced in Prince Albert, for w short time, a 
fear lest his marriage to the Queen would not be popular with the English 
people; but he was soon undeceived on this point by the representations of 
his friends in England. 

On the day following Colonel Sibthorp’s successful amendment with respect 
to the annuity, the Prince, accompanied by Lord Torriagton and Colonel (after- 
wards General) Grey, who had been sent to invest him with the insignia of 
the Garter, and conduct him ceremoniously to England, set out from Gotha, 
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acoompanied by his father and brother. In the course of the journey, King 
Leopold was visited at Brussels, and the party then proceeded to Calais, where 
they were met by Lord Clarence Paget, commanding the Firebrand, in which the 
Prince and his companions were conveyed to the shores of Kent. They landed 
at Dover on the 6th of February, and met with a very hearty reception. This 
was repeated at Canterbury, and at every other place along the Ime of route, 
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while at London the enthusiasm was marked and unmistakable. Buckingham 
Palace was reached on the afternoon of February 8th, when the Prince found 
her Majesty and the Duchess of Kent waiting at the door to greet him. Ina 
little while, the Lord Chancellor administered the oath of naturalisation, and a 
banquet followed in the evening. The Prince was fairly settled in his new home. 

The marriage was celebrated in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on the 
10th of February, 1840. An unusually large crowd assembled in St. James’s 
Park and its approaches, notwithstanding the severity of the weather, which did 
not become sunny until after the return of the bridal party from the chapel. 
Prince Albert wore the uniform of a British Field Marshal, with the insignia of 
the Garter, the jewels of which had been presented to him by the Queen. On 
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one side of the carriage sat the Prince’s father, on the other side his brother ; 
both in uniform. A squadron of Life (Guards formed the escort to the 
chapel, and the bridegroom was loudly cheered. Her Majesty soon afterwards 
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followed, with the Duchesses of Kent and Sutherland. She looked pale and 
anxious, but smiled every now and then at little incidents occurring among the 
crowd. The somewhat dusky old palace was brightened up for the occasion 
by temporary decorations, and still more by the presence of splendidly-dressed 
ladies, picturesque officials, gentlemen-at-arms, yeomen of the guard, heralds, 
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pages, and cuirassiers. The altar of the Chapel Royal was set out with a great 
deal of gold plate, and four State chairs were provided for the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Queen Dowager (Adelaide), and the Duchess of Kent. The 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
Bishop of London. All present admired the calm grace and dignified deportment 
of the Prince; but of course the great object of interest was the Queen herself. 
She looked excited and nervous, and, according to a letter from the Dowager 
Lady Lyttelton (one of the ladies-in-waiting), her eyes were swollen with tears, 
although great happiness appeared in her countenance. The Duchess of Kent i3 
said to have been disconsolate and distressed; while the Duke of Sussex, who 
gave away the bride, was in the gayest spirits. The John Bull—a high Tory 
journal, edited by Theodore Hook, the motto of which was, “For God, the 
Sovereign, and the People! ”’—remarked that the Duke of Sussex was always 
ready to give away what did not belong to him. It should be understood that 
the sovereign whom Hook set up his paper to champion was George IV., and 
that therefore it was no great inconsistency to insult a Royal Duke who was also 
a Liberal, and the uncle of a Liberal monarch. The Royal Family, as we have 
seen, were not very popular with the Tories of that date. At the Queen’s 
marriage, only two Conservative peers were present: the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Liverpool.* 

As her Majesty was returning to Buckingham Palace, it was observed that 
the paleness and anxiety of the morning had given place to a bright flush, and 
@ more unrestrained and joyous manner. After the wedding breakfast, the newly- 
married couple left for Windsor, on reaching which they found the whole town 
illuminated. A cordial reception from the residents, and from the Eton boys, 
sufficiently declared the sentiment of affectionate respect with which the Queen 
and Prince were regarded in the Royal Borough. 


* Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, VoL I. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Difficulties of the Early Married Life of Prince Albert—His Unpopularity in Certain Quarters—Attempt to 
Suppress Duelling in the Army—Position of the Prince in the Royal Household—Want of Supervision in 
the Management of the Palace—Introduction of Reforms, on the Initiative of Prince Albert—Duties 
Assumed by the Prince—Domestic Life—Post Office Keform—Defective State of the Service Previous to 
1840—Rowland Hill and the Penny Post—Opposition to the New Scheme—Introduction of the Lower 
Rate of Postage—General Features and Effects of the Change—Measure for the Protection of Children 
Employed in Chimney-sweeping—Attempt of Edward Oxford to Shoot the Queen—Appointment of 
Prince Albert as Regent under certain Eventualities—Life and Studies at Windsor—Birth of the 
Princess Royal—Devotion of the Prince to her Majesty —Christmas at Windsor (1810)—Christening of the 
Princess—Accident to Prince Albert—The Eastern Question: Turkey and Egypt—Removal of the Body 
of Napoleon I. from St. Helena to Paris—Rise and Development of the Agitation for Free Trade. 


Havine stayed three days at Windsor Castle, her Majesty and the Prince 
returned to Buckingham Palace. On the 28th of February the Duke of Coburg 
left for Germany, and his son had now to enter on the ordinary routine of life, 
such as life is in that exalted station. The position of the Prince was no doubt 
extremely difficult, and at first it appeared almost unbearably irksome. Nothing 
could surpass the mutual love and confidence of the newly-wedded pair, and, as 
regarded the great mass of the English people, the bridegroom was popular. 
But he was scanned with jealous dislike by a large section of the aristocracy ; 
he had not the particular kind of disposition best fitted for overcoming that 
dislike ; and some of the incidents which preceded his arrival in England were 
certainly of a nature to vex and discourage. On the whole, he bore his probation 
well; yet we now know that, in private, he used expressions of annoyance which 
showed how deeply he had been wounded. His letter to the Queen, complaining 
of the appointment of Mr. Anson as his Private Secretary, was rather querulous 
in tone, however just ‘in argument. In another letter to her Majesty, written 
from Brussels on the Ist of February, 1840, he spoke of the vote on Colonel 
Sibthorp’s amendment with respect to the annuity as “ most unseemly ’”—which 
it clearly was not; and in May of the same year he wrote to his friend Prince 
Léwenstein that he was “only the husband, and not the master in the house.” 
All these opposing facts and feelings boded evil for the future. 

In some degree, the very virtues of Prince Albert’s character stood in the 
way of his rapidly making friends, though a feeling of respect was not slow 
in arising. His manners were reserved and distant, and people mistook for 
haughtiness what was nothing more than the disinclination of a reflective and 
sequestered nature to enter heartily into the promiscuous and not always very 
sincere intercourse of what is called general society. He was considered cold and 
ungenial, and it is probable that to some he really was so. To those whom he 
truly loved, and whose natures were sympathetic with his own, he could bea 
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most delightful companion; but this, of course, was no compensation to courtiers 
who expected to find in him a facile man of the world, but whose frivolities 
repelled and wearied him. In truth, he was something of a formalist, and . 
formalism is the quality, of all others, which generally makes Englishmen feel 
most uneasy. One of his favourite ideas was to promote the abolition of duelling 
in the British army by the substitution of courts of arbitration on questions of 
personal honour. The Duke of Wellington and other leaders gave some heed 
to this proposal; but it had no great prospect of success, and in time ceased 
to be talked about. Nevertheless, it must be allowed that the agitation of this 
subject by Prince Albert, in 1843, co-operated with other causes to put down the 
foolish and wicked practice against which his Royal Highness sought to make 
provision. When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, duelling was frequent. 
In twelve or thirteen years, it had almost entirely died out, killed by the mdicule 
and the awakened moral sense of all reasonable men. 

The question of the Prince’s position in the Royal Household was indis- 
putably one of no little importance. The young husband possessed (as we find 
it stated by one well qualified to speak on the subject) “‘no independent 
authority by right of his position, and could exercise none, even within his own 
household, without trenching upon the privileges of others, who were not always 
disposed to admit of interference. This could scarcely fail to embarrass his 
position in the midst of a vast Royal establishment, which had inherited many 
of the abuses of former reigns, and where he found much of which he could not 
approve, but yet was without the power to rectify. And as behind every abuse 
there is always some one interested in maintaining it, he could not but be aware 
that he was regarded with no friendly eyes by those who were in that position, 
and who naturally dreaded the presence among them of one so visibly intolerant 
of worthlessness and incapacity.” * The consequence was that the Prince some- 
times found himself in collision with functionaries who would scarcely allow him 
any authority whatever, and especially with Madame Lehzen, then the Private 
Secretary of the Queen, who seems to have presumed too much on her Majesty’s 
affection for her former governess, Confusion and extravagance, delay and 
discomfort, reigned within the Palace; the Queen and the Prince were equally 
inconvenienced and annoyed; yet, although some reforms were effected at an 
earlier period, it was not until 1844 that the system was radically altered. 

There was in fact no master of the Royal dwelling, because there were too 
many masters. The control of affairs was divided by the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse; but no one of these was superior to 
the other two, and each acted in his department with entire independence. As 
their position was bound up with that of the Ministry, change was frequent, and 
an adverse vote in the House of Commons, on a question wholly political, would 
deprive the Queen of servants who were perhaps only just beginning to under- 
stand their work; for the appointments were made solely on party grounds, and 

*Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. L 
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without any reference to fitness for the post. The apportionment of functions 
and responsibilities was often most bewildering in its nicety and complex 
elaboration; so that particular matters would be left without any supervision 
whatever, because it was impossible to determine whose business it was to look . 
after them. Baron Stockmar, who, early in 1841, had drawn up a Memorandum | 
on the subject at the request of the Queen and Prince Albert, wrote, with a 
certain sense of humour in the midst of his grave exposition, that the Lord 
Steward found the fuel and laid the fire, while the Lord Chamberlain lighted 
it;, that, in the same manner, the Lord Chamberlain provided all the lamps, 
while it was the duty of the Lord Steward to clean, trim, and light them. The 
commonest repairs, such as are required in every house, could not be executed 
without the order passing through so many hands that months frequently elapsed 
before the desired result could be effected. The state of things, indeed, was 
such that Dickens’s Circumlocution Office can hardly be regarded as an 
exaggeration. 

“As neither the Lord Chamberlain nor the Master of the Horse,” said Baron 
Stockmar, “‘ has a regular deputy residing in the Palace, more than two-thirds of 
all the male and female servants are left without a master in the house. They 
can come and go off duty as they choose; they can remain absent hours and 
hours on their days of waiting, or they may commit any excess or irregularity ; 
there is nobody to observe, to correct, or to reprimand them. There is no 
officer responsible for the cleanliness, order, and security of the rooms and 
offices throughout the Palace.” The laxity of the system was so extreme as 
to be attended by certain very positive dangers. During the years 1840-41, 
a young chimney-sweep was more than once discovered hiding in one of 
the apartments. “The boy Jones” became the talk of the town; but the 
incident was decidedly unpleasant, although the lad does not seem to have had 
any evil intent. No such circumstance could have happened with any proper 
system of supervision; but of system there was positively none. Yet it was a 
matter of the utmost difficulty to bring about a change in this chaos of 
incompetence and corruption; and Sir Robert Peel,: when consulted on the 
subject in 1841, deprecated any reform which should seem to impair the 
authority of the great officers of State. Prince Albert, however, held resolutely 
to his purpose, and, about the close of 1844, the heads of the several departments 
were induced to confer on the Master of the Household absolute authority 
over the whole internal economy of the Palace. From that time forward the 
Royal dwelling was managed with intelligence and economy. 

In relation to the State the position of the Prince was even more beset with 
thorns than in respect of his domestic arrangements. It was impossible that he 
should cut himself off from all interest in the great events of the time; yet he 
had no place in the Constitution, and it was most necessary that he should avoid 
even the semblance of interfering in the politics of the country on which he had — 
been affiliated. His own idea was to constitute himself the Private Secretary 
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and confidential adviser of the Queen; and this was the position which, after a 
while, he actually filled. He read the foreign despatches which it is the duty of 
Government to submit to the sovereign before sending them out; he wrote note3 
for the guidance of her Majesty’s judgment, and in many ways assisted the youth 
and inexperience of one who had been called, without much preparation, to the 
discharge of onerous duties. The suggestions of the Prince were not seldom 
accepted by Ministers; though of course it was necessary to regard them as 
coming from the Queen, as, indeed, by adoption they did. The domestic life of 
this period was cheered and exalted by reading, by music, by art, and by frequent 
visits to the theatre, especially to witness the plays of Shakespeare, then inter- 
preted by a school of actors who in these days have scarcely any successors. 
Occasional visits to Claremont relieved the oppressive monotony of London 
existence. 

A few weeks before the marriage of Prince Albert, a social and adminis- 
trative reform had been begun in Great Britain, which must have possessed 
avery deep interest for his humane and liberal mind. For many years, the 
Postage system of the country had been in a state wholly inadequate: to the 
requirements of modern civilisatior. When a regular Post Office was established 
in the reign of Charles I. (all communication until then being occasional and 
precarious), the number of persons who could read and write was small, and 
the needs of the public were proportionably trivial. But in the middle of the 
nineteenth century it was imperative that the transmission of letters should be 
cheap, rapid, and facile. Facile and cheap it certainly was not, and before the 
full elaboration of the railway system there could be no rapidity in the modern 
sense of the term. Education was spreading ; yet, to relatives and friends divided 
by a few miles, the expense of a letter was so great that, in many instances, 
people forbore from writing altogether, or resorted to a number of curious and 
dishonest tricks for sending and obtaining some sort of intelligence without 
paying for it. Within a small radius of Charing Cross, London, letters of 
moderate weight could be transmitted for twopence; but beyond these bounds 
the tariff was so high as to be prohibitory to all humble folk. The variations 
in the scale were determined not merely by distance, but also by the weight, and 
even the size of a letter. For transmission between London and Brighton the 
charge was eightpence. while nothing could be sent from London to Aberdeen 
under one shilling and threepence-nattpenny ; and the letters so taxed were not 
to exceed a single sheet, or they paid extra. Peers, members of the House of 
Commons, and Cabinet Ministers, had the right of “franking,” as the phrase 
was; that is, by writing their names on the outsides of letters, whether their own 
or those of other persons, they could secure their free conveyance. In the case 
of Ministers this privilege was without limits; in the other cases, the nght 
was confined to a certain proportion of letters in the course of the year. The 
system of franking was bad in every way. It deprived the revenue of what was 
legitimately its due; it caused a large amount of petty vexation to the holders 
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of the privilege; it humiliated those who went begging for the favour; and it 
spared the very people who were best able to afford the expenses of the post. 

No one requires to be told that, taking the whole mass of the population, 
there were but few persons sufficiently intimate with the great ones of the earth 
to obtain franks. The less fortunate were therefore driven to expedients of their 
own to evade a pressure which they were unable to bear. [Illicit agencies for 
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PRINCE ALBERT’S MUSIO ROOM, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. H. N. King.) 


the transmission of letters at a cheaper rate were formed in various parts of the 
kingdom, and these were much employed by mercantile and manufacturing 
firms, who saved largely by the device. People lower in the scale exercised their 
wits in a number of contrivances, which were often extremely ingenious, and 
which it is impossible either to defend, or seriously to accuse. Newspapers 
were marked with strange dots and other understood symbols, which conveyed a 
few general facts from the sender to the recipient. Sometimes two or three 
words were written on one of the margins; but this was very likely to be 
detected. A much safer plan was to despatch a blank sheet of paper duly 
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directed, the mere sight of which would sufficiently assure B, who received, that 
A, who sent, was alive and well. The letter could then be at once returned to 
the postman, on the plea that the postage could not be afforded. An incident of 
this nature came under the observation of Coleridge when wandering about the 


Lake district in the days of his early manhood ; and there can be little doubt that 
the same thing was frequently done in many successive years. The evils of the 
Postal system were slightly mitigated by these stratagems, but only slightly ; 
and, as a rule, the poor were almost entirely deprived of the knowledge of one 
another, if fifty miles or so separated the brother from the sister, or the mother 
from the son. 


Nevertheless, the revenue suffered from the several schemes for evading 
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the high rates of postage. Between 1815 and 1835 the population of Great 
Britain increased thirty per cent.; education had made some progress; and 
travelling was so much more common that the stage-coach duty (though the 
railway system had begun by the latter year) had increased one hundred and 
twenty-eight per cent. Yet during the same time the receipts of the Post Office 
underwent no augmentation whatever, if, indeed, they did not fall off. It is 
clear, therefore, that the secret and illicit post must have enjoyed a good deal 
of patronage, though rather in the middle than the lower class. The objections 
to the Postal system were many and glaring. It was needlessly onerous, the 
average charge on every letter throughout the United Kingdom being as much 
as sixpence-farthing ; it encouraged fraud; it hindered the natural intercom- 
munication of the poor; it was capricious and uncertain in its operation; 
and it included a great deal of most offensive spying, to ascertain whether 
suspected letters contained more than the regulation number of pages. Still, 
owing to the force of habit, it survived years of obloquy, until a genius arose 
capable of organising a better method. 

Mr. Rowland Hill (subsequently Sir Rowland) was the third son of Mr. 
Thomas Wright Hill, of Kidderminster, and afterwards of Birmingham, and 
brother of Matthew Davenport Hill, an eminent lawyer, politician, and reformer, 
whose name is identified with the more humane treatment of juvenile offenders. 
Delicate in health from his childhood, young Rowland showed a premature genius 
for figures, and a still greater genius for organisation. In 1833, when about 
thirty-eight years of age, he was appointed Secretary to the South Australian 
Commission, and was largely instrumental in founding the colony of South 
Australia. It was about this time that his attention was first directed towards 
the Postal system, and early in 1837 he published a pamphlet on “Post Office 
Reform : its Importance and Practicability.” He had observed that the number 
of letters passing through the post bore a ridiculously small proportion to the 
number of the population. His mathematical mind induced him to make 
calculations as to the cost of conveyance; and he found that the expense of 
transit on each individual letter between London and Edinburgh—a distance 
of four hundred miles—was not more than the thirty-sixth part of a penny. 
Indeed, the cost was but little enhanced by distance; and Mr. Hill therefore . 
caine to the conclusion that, if the rates of postage were reduced to the lowest, 
if the despatch of letters wero made more frequent, and the speed of conveyance 
were increased, the revenue would gain instead of lose, to say nothing of the 
social boon. 

Starting from his well-ascertained datum, that thirty-six letters could be 
carried from London to Edinburgh at a cost of a penny, Mr. Hill strongly urged 
the desirability of adopting a uniform rate of postage within the limits of the 
United Kingdom. That this rate should not be more than a penny, followed 
naturally from the proved facts of the case, and from the obvious justice of giving 
the public the advantage of a cheapness which would actually benefit instead of 
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injuring the revenue. Nevertheless, the opposition to be encountered proved 
very serious and harassing. All the persons engaged in the old system were 
pledged to resist the new; and it appears to have been really thought that a 
Penny Post would entail such difficulties in its organisation as to be prac- 
tically impossible. The Postmaster-General, Lord Lichfield, declared in the 
House of Lords that the proposed scheme was the wildest and most extravagant 
he bad ever known. In the opinion of this official, and of several others, the 
necessary expenses would be absolutely overwhelming, while, owing to the 
immeasurable increase of correspondence, no building would be large enough to 
receive the clerks and the letters. This very argument, however, clearly implied 
that there was a public want which the existing system did not supply. On the 
other hand, many believed that there would be very little increase in the 
number of letters, and that there was, in fact, no real demand for any change 
whatever. | 

Some persons, from whom a greater liberality might have been expected, 
were as antagonistic to the scheme as if they had been Post Office officials. The 
Rev. Sydney Smith, who had been a reformer in his earlier days, but who was now 
getting old, spoke of the plan as “nonsensical,” and as needlessly entailing u 
loss of a million to the revenue. Rowland. Hill, however, was not a man to be 
deterred by any amount of difficulty. He had convinced himself, and ultimately 
he convinced others, that letters might be sent to any part of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the sum of one penny, and that yet there would be a profit of two 
hundred per cent. The uniformity of charge would in itself save a large amount 
of time and trouble; and if the postage could be paid in advance, there would 
be a still further gain in general convenience. The idea of a penny letter-stamp 
was suggested to Mr. Hill by a proposal put forth some years before by Mr. 
Charles Knight, the eminent author and publisher, who thought that the best 
way of collecting a penny postage on newspapers would be by the use of stamped 
covers. This plan was ultimately adopted for letters, and people at the present 
day, if they think at all upon the subject, are astonished how their forefathers 
could have gone on from year to year without a method at once so cheap, so 
simple, and so admirably adapted to the necessities of the case. 

As Mr. Hill was not himself a member of Parliament, it was essential to his 
scheme that he should get a spokesman or two in that Assembly. He was well 
served by Mr. Warburton and Mr. Wallace, who frequently brought the subject 
before the attention of the House of Commons. In February, 1838, Mr. Wallace 
moved for a select committee to investigate and report upon the proposed scheme 
of postal reform; but, as the Government declared that the matter was under 
their consideration, the motion was not carried. Public attention, however, was 
by this time strongly directed towards the subject, and numerous petitions were 
sent up to Parliament from very inflaential bodies, praying that the law might 
be altered. The Melbourne Ministry began to see that the subject was one which 
must shortly be taken in hand, whether in a greater ora less degree. The natura! 
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inclination was, of course, to treat it in the slightest degree possible, and various 
minor reforms were proposed, which only showed that the official position was 
getting insecure, but yet that there was a strong disinclination to sanction any 
radical change. At length, on the 5th of July, 1889, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in bringing forward the annual Budget at an unusually late period of 
the session, proposed a resolution declaring it to be expedient “to reduce the 
postage on letters to one uniform rate ot one penny, charged upon every letter 
of a weight to be hereafter fixed by law; Parliamentary privileges of franking 
being abolished, and official franking strictly regulated; this House pledging 
itself at the same time to make good any deficiency of revenue which may 
be occasioned by such an alteration in the rates of the existing duties.” The 
evidence obtained by a committee of the House had shown the absolute need and 
the entire practicability of Rowland Hiill’s plan. The demand for the adoption 
of that plan was now universal, and the Government couid no longer resist a 
change which was supported Wy convincing reasons. The requisite Act of 
Parliament was rapidly passed, and the law received the Queen’s sanction before 
the end of August. 

Nevertheless, there was to be an intermediate period, during which the 
charge for postage would be at the rate of fourpence for each letter, half an ounce 
in weight, within the entire area of the United Kingdom. This was to save the 
Post Office from being deluged by a flood of penny letters, for which the officials 
would not be all at once prepared. But on the 10th of January, 1840, the 
postage was fixed at the uniform rate of one penny per letter not exceeding 
half an ounce in weight—a limit which in 1865 was widened to one ounce. 
Mulready, the painter, furnished a design for an official envelope, which, however, 
was found to be inconvenient, and was speedily laid aside. The affixed penny 
stamp was introduced on the 6th of May, and the system was then fairly 
launched—as fairly, that is, as official jealousy would suffer it to be. Franking 
was abolished with the introduction of the new method; and, although the Queen 
was still entitled to this privilege, she immediately relinquished it, with -that 
good feeling which has always distinguished her Majesty’s relations towards her 
people. The aristocracy, and others who had enjoyed the invidious right, found 
even the penny postage a serious addition to their expenses; but the merchant, 
_the manufacturer, the tradesman, the middle classes generally, and the poor, 
were suddenly invested with a benefit of which they had long been unjustiy 
deprived, and which proved of the highest value in all the ordinary transac- 
tions of life. 

Another social reform in which her Majesty and Prince Albert must have 
taken the deepest interest was in some degree associated with the year 1840. 
On the 7th of August an Act of Parliament was passed with reference to the 
employment of children in the sweeping of chimneys. By the terms of this 
Act, it was made unlawful for master-sweeps to take apprentices under sixteen 
years of age, and no individual under twenty-one was to ascend a chimney after 
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July ist, 1842. ‘The law was made more stringent in 1864; but in the mean- 
while it had done an immense amount of good. The barbarity of the system it 
supplanted was great indeed. Boys of tender years, whose ordinary treatment 
by their employers was of the roughest kind, were compelled, often by acts of 
extreme violence, to ascend chimneys for the purpose of brushing down the soot. 
Cases were known in which these poor little creatures were lost and stifled in 
the dark, cavernous, and winding passages which they had to thread. At the 
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best, the suffering was great, and entailed diseases of the joints, of the eyes, and 
of the respiratory organs. The system was wholly inexcusable, for the ramoneur, 
or jointed brush, now in general use, had been known for several years. It 
required an Act of Parliament, however, to enforce the introduction of this 
machine, and to protect the unfortunate children; though, in a very few years 
after the alteration, respectable householders wondered how they could have 
tolerated the abominable cruelty to which the climbing-boys were subjected. 
Between the introduction of the new Postal system and the passing of the Bill 
tor the protection of youthful sweeps, her Majesty had been exposed to a danger 
and an affront which she had probably never anticipated, though it has been 
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repeated several times since. On the 10th of June, 1840, the Queen was driving 
up Constitution Hill, in company with Prince Albert, when she was twice fired at 
by a pot-boy, seventeen years of age, named Edward Oxford. Her Majesty turned 
very pale, and, between the firing of the first and second shots, rose up in the 
carriage ; but Prince Albert immediately pulled her down by his side. A pleasing 
impression was produced at the time by the thoughtfulness of the Queen in order- 
ing the carriage to be at once driven to the residence of the Duchess of Kent, that 
her mother, who might have heard some rumour of the occurrence, should see 
that she was safe. On afterwards driving through Hyde Park, her Majesty 
had a most enthusiastic reception from the fashionable company in the Row. 
She was ultimately escorted home by a crowd consisting of all classes, and 
repeated shouts revealed the cordiality of the public feeling. On the offender 
being examined next day before the Privy Council, he said that, although there 
were many witnesses. against him, they contradicted each other in several im- 
portant particulars. It appeared that he belonged to a secret society called 
“Young England,” the rules of which prescribed that every member should, 
when ordered to attend a meeting, be armed with a brace of loaded pistols 
and‘ a sword, and should also be provided with a black crape cap, to cover the 
face. This society, however, does not seem to have had any wide ramifications, 
and was probably nothing more than an association of foolish young people, 
actuated as much by vanity as by malice. On the 10th of July, Oxford was 
‘tried for high treason in its most aggravated form, including an attempt on the 
‘very life of her Majesty. The defence was based on an allegation of insanity, 
‘though there can be little doubt that Oxford was not insane in any true sense of 
“the word. He was ordered to be kept in a lunatic asylum during her Majesty’s 
pleasure ; but in 1868 he was set at liberty, on condition of going abroad. It is 
z discreditable fact that even members of Parliament applied for locks of his hair 
when it was cut off previous to his confinement. Many persons considered that 
he ought to have been hanged, and, when similar attempts were made some two 
years later, Oxford himself expressed an opinion that, had he been executed, 
there would have been no more shooting at the Queen. In this opinion he was 
probably right; but the extreme tenderness of the modern conscience forbade 
the execution of one whose criminal folly had, after all, effected no real mischief. 
After a while, Oxford seems to have recognised the wickedness of his act, which 
he attributed to inordinate vanity; and during his long confinement he learned 
the art of graining, and even taught himself some modern languages. His 
attempt, however, was @ very grave evil, and, even supposing there had been no 
bullets in the pistols (as Oxford, perhaps truthfully, alleged), might have produced 
serious consequences. ‘My chief anxiety,” wrote Prince Albert shortly after- 
wards, “ was lest the fright should have been injurious to the Queen in her 
present state.” One good effect was the increased popularity both of the Queen 
and of her husband, who were received with genuine enthusiasm whenever they 
appeared in public. 
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The condition of her Majesty in the summer of 1840 rendered it advisable 
that a Regency should be appointed, in case of her approaching confinement 
terminating in a manner which all would have deplored. The Queen’s own 
wish was that Prince Albert should be named as Regent; but of course it was 
necessary to carry a Bill to this effect through Parliament, and it was feared that, 
as in the case of the Naturalisation Bill and the measure for granting an annuity, 
there might be some difficulties of a vexatious nature, unless an understanding 
could be previously arrived at with the leaders of the Opposition. The Duke 
of Sussex was known to dislike conferring this position on Prince Albert, and to 
favour the idea of creating a Ccuncil of Regency, in which he himself would 
be a prominent member. Baron Stockmar, therefore, opened communications 
with Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, and the matter was speedily 
arranged. A Bill appointing Prince Albert to the office of Regent in the case 
supposed was introduced mto the Upper House on the 13th of July, and passed 
with no other dissentient voice than that of the Duke of Sussex. The measure 
was equally successful in the House of Commons, and it was generally agreed 
that the father, as the natural guardian of any offspring, was the fittest person 
to exercise supreme power in the name of the Royal infant, until he or she had 
attained the legal majority. On the other hand, there was the objection that 
the actual ruler of the country during many years would be a born foreigner; 
but, as this had happened several times before in the history of England, it 
was held to be no serious obstacle to an arrangement otherwise satisfactory. 

On the 11th of September Prince Albert was made a member of the Privy 
Council, and, having been recently appointed to the Colonelcy of the 11th 
Hussars, he went out from time to time with a squadron of the Ist Life Guards 
in Windsor Park, in order to make himself acquainted with the forms of English 
drill, and the words of command. During the same autumn months he was 
much occupied with a series of readings on the laws and Constitution of England, 
under the care of Mr. Selwyn, a distinguished writer on jurisprudence. He and 
the Queen were then residing at Windsor, the green and woody surroundings of 
which were an endless source of delight to the Prince. But an event was now 
approaching which rendered a return to Buckingham Palace advisable. The 
London residence of her Majesty was re-entered on the 13th of November, and, 
during the same month, Baron Stockmar, who had left England for his home in 
Coburg at the beginning of August, returned to London at the urgent solicitation 
of the Prince, who desired to have that admirable friend and counsellor at hand 
during a period of natural anxiety. On the 21st of November, 1840, the Princess 
Royal was born, and, although the Frince was a little disappointed at the infant 
not being a son, the feeling was but momentary. His devotion to the Queen 
during her confinement was constant, and beyond all praise. He generally dined 
with the Duchess of Kent, refused to go out in the evening, and was always at 
hand if anything were required. ‘No one but himself,” says a memorandum by 
her Majesty in an official work on the Prince’s early life, ‘ever lifted her from 
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her bed to her sofa, and he always helped to wheel her on her bed or sofa into 
the next room. For this purpose he would come instantly when sent for from 
any part of the house. Ag years went on, and he became overwhelmed with 
work (for his attentions were the same in all the Queen’s subsequent confine- 
ments), this was often done at much inconvenience to himself; but he ever came 
with a sweet smile on his faee. In short, his care of her was like that of a 
mother; nor could there be a kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse.”* Her 
Majesty recovered so rapidly that the Court removed to Windsor Castle for the 
Christmas holidays. The Prince was always much interested in the ceremonies 
of that season, and it was now that the pretty German custom of setting up 
Christmas-trees, as a graceful means of distributing little presents both to old 
and young, was introduced into England. The Court returned to Buckingham 
Palace on the 23rd of January, 1841, and Parliament was opened by the Queen 
in person on the 26th. Her Majesty had but recently told the Prince that in 
former days she was only too happy to be in London, and felt wretched at leaving 
it; but that since the hour of their marriage she was unhappy at leaving 
the country, and could be content never to go to town. This pleased him, as 
showing an increasing solidity of mind, which found greater pleasure in the 
quiet yet joyous delights of the country than in the giddy amusements of the 
metropolis. 

The baptism of the Princess Royal took place on the 10th of February, the 
first anniversary of the Queen’s marriage, when the infant was christened Victoria 
Adelaide Mary Louisa. The Prince, in writing, on the 12th of February, 1841, 
to his grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, said that the christening 
had gone off very well. ‘ Your little great-grandchild,” he added, ‘* behaved with 
great propriety, and like a Christian. She was awake, but did not cry at all, 
and seemed to crow with immense satisfaction at the lights and brilliant 
uniforms, for she is very intelligent and observing. The ceremony took place 
at half-past six p.m.; and after it there was a dinner, and then we had some 
instrumental music. The health of the little one was drunk with great enthu- 
siasm.” The sponsors at the christening were the Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha (represented in his absence by the Duke of Wellington), the King of the 
Belgians, the Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Duke of Sussex. Only the day before, the Prince had met with an 
accident, which might have proved fatal. He was skating on the ornamental 
water in Buckingham Palace Gardens, when a piece of ice, which had been 
recently broken, and had thinly frozen over again, gave way as he was passing 
across it. He had to swim for two or three minutes, in order to get out; but 
her Majesty, who was standing on the bank, showed great presence of mind, 
and afforded valuable assistance. 

During the last two years, the Queen had been rendered anxious by 


*The Early Days of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort; compiled, under the direction of he: 
M ijesty, by Lieut.-General the Hon. C. Grey. 1867. 
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complications in the East, which at one time threatened to involve us in a war 
with France. The Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, had for some years made 
himself almost independent of the Turkish Sultan, Mahmoud II., and had annexed 
the whole of Syria to his recognised dominions. He had an able, energetic, and 
martial son (or rather an adopted son) named Ibrahim Pasha, who repeatedly 
worsted the Ottoman forces, overran the larger part of the Turkish dominions in 
Asia, and even threatened Constantinople itself. After a while a compromise 
was effected, by which the Kgyptians withdrew from their more advanced 
positions, but were suffered to retain the province of Syria. This arrangement 
_ was concluded in 1833; but, six years later, Mehemet Ali again rose against his 
suzerain. Mahmoud II. expired on the Ist of July, 1839, shortly after a great 
battle in Syria, which had ended in the discomfiture of his army, but of which he 
had not received intelligence at the time of his decease. A few days later the 
Capitan Pasha, or Lord High Admiral, Achmet, deserted to Mehemet Ali with 
the whole of the Turkish fleet, and the Ottoman Empire might have been rent 
into fragments, had it not been for the interposition of England, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, which, in July, 1840, gave Mehemet Ali to understand that he 
would not be permitted to proceed in his career of rebellion and conquest. Thus 
assisted, the young Turkish Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, pronounced the deposition of 
his Egyptian vassal. Beyrout was bombarded by a combined English, Austrian, 
and Turkish fleet, and captured in October. Other successes followed, and old 
Mehemet Ali made his submission to superior power. He was deprived of all his 
conquests, but permitted to retain Egypt; and thus a very difficult state of affairs 
was brought to a peaceful conclusion about the close of 1840. There had been 
no little danger of a rupture with France, owing to the very different views of the 
Eastern Question taken by that Power and by England. France dreaded the 
establishment of British influence in Egypt, where she desired to affirm her 
own superiority; and in the spring of 1840 M. Guizot was sent on a special 
mission to London, in the hope of composing matters. The Queen received him 
graciously ; yet he has left an account of a dinner at Buckingham Palace, which 
confirms other descriptions as to the dulness and languor of those entertainments. 
His negotiations did not proceed very happily ; but at length the clouds passed 
off, and, shortly after the birth of the Princess Royal, all menace of a European 
war had entirely disappeared. 

A minor but still important incident, belonging to the same period, tended 
to the creation of a better feeling between England and France, and, in a not 
distant future, helped forward a striking change in the political condition 
of the latter country. In May, 1840, during the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
body of Napoleon I. was removed, by permission of the English Government, from 
the island of St. Helena to the dominions where the great conqueror had once 
held such brilliant, yet disastrous, sway. On the 15th of December the remains 
were buried with solemn pomp in the Hétel des Invalides, in Paris. A mag- 
nificent monument has since been erected over the grave, and it cannot be 
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doubted that the enthusiasm awakened by the reception of the mighty soldier's 
ashes had much to do with the subsequent revival of the Napoleonic E:npire. 

A question of great importance, which had been growing up for years, was 
now acquiring a degree of prominence which renders it advisable that some 
notice should be taken of its rise and development. The Corn Laws of England 
had long operated not only as a serious interference with the trade of the 
country, but as an artificial aggravation of the price of food. From time to 
time, various attempts had been made to lighten the burden by making the tax 
dependent on the price of native wheat; but the injury to the populace was 
always considerable, and the benefit, if there was any benefit at all, was enjoyed 
simply by the landowners and the agricultural class. Strange to say, the great: 
body of the people, who were chiefly interested in the matter, made little remon- 
strance during a long term of years, and it required the persistent efforts of an. 
organised body to excite the necessary amount of opposition to an impost which. 
did cruel injustice to the multitude. An association for obtaining the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was established in London in 1884, and other bodies, animated 
by the same intention, arose in different parts of the country. Still, their: 
influence was but slight; and it was not until the work was taken up by men 
peculiarly fitted to carry on the discussion, that the country recognised the evils 
of a system which made the poor man’s loaf dearer than it ought to be. 

In 1804 a small landed proprietor near Midhurst, in Sussex, had a son born 
to him, who was afterwards the celebrated Richard Cobden. The boy was soon 
introduced to business life in London, and subsequently became a partner in a 
Manchester printed-cotton factory, for which he occasionally travelled. In this. 
way he saw a good deal of the world, and, being a person of a singularly shrewd, 
penetrating, and reflective mind, he discerned the whole fallacy of the Protective. . 
system, and determined to devote his energies to a repeal of the Corn Lawzs.. 
In 1888 he and some others brought the matter before the attention of the. 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and from that time forward the question: 
came into the first rank of public discussion. The following year, delegates were- 
sent from the manufacturing districts to London, that their views upou the-. 
subject might be brought under the notice of the Legislature. At that time- 
Cobden had no seat in the House of Commons; but the desired reform was: 
ably supported in that assembly by the brother of the late Earl of Clarendon, 
Mr. Charles Villiers, who, so far as Parliament is concerned, may be described 
as the Father of Free Trade. On the 19th of February, 1839, Mr. Villiers 
moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee of Inquiry on the Corn 
Laws; and on the 12th of March he moved that certain manufacturers be 
heard by counsel at the bar of the House against the Corn Laws, as injurious 
to their private interests. Both motions were rejected by large majorities, and 
the delegates returned to the North, convinced that nothiag would serve their 
cause but a systematic campaign, directed against the evils from which they 
suffered, together with the great majority of the people. 
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Hence the creation of the Anti-Corn-Law League, the constitution of which 
was adopted on the 20th of March, 1839, at a meeting in Manchester. The body 
thus formed was a sort of federation of all similar bodies existing in different 
parts of the kingdom. It was agreed that delegates from the different local 
associations should from time to time meet for business at the principal towns 
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represented, and that, with a view to securing unity of action, the central office 
of the League should be established in Manchester; to which office should be 
entrusted, among other duties, those of engaging and recommending competent 
lecturers, and of obtaining the co-operation of the public press. The two chief 
leaders of the movement thus set on foot were Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright; but 
there were several others who lent valuable assistance to the cause. In par- 
ticular, Captain (afterwards General) Perronet Thompson, a man of great literary 
power, published (originally in 1827, and again in later years) a “Catechism of 
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the Corn Laws,” which placed the whole argument in a singularly lucid and 
compact form before the nation. Numerous tracts, written with similar objects, 
were printed in enormous numbers, and dispersed all over the country. Meetings 
were held in important towns, and lectures were delivered by a staff of paid 
assistants, of whom one of the principal was the late W. J. Fox, afterwards 
Member for Oldham—a journalist of distinction, a ready and effective disputant, 
and a speaker gifted with remarkable powers of persuasive eloquence. By the 
early part of 1841, the public mind had been to a considerable extent permeated 
by the ideas favoured by the League ; but a great deal still remained to be done 
before either party in the State could be convinced that the only proper course 
was to abolish the impost upon corn, and give the British people the benefit 
of foreign produce in those years of scarcity to which their variable climate so 
frequently condemns them. The sincerity with which capitalists in the com- 
mercial parts of England adopted Free Trade views was strikingly shown by the 
large sums of money subscribed every year for the maintenance of the League, 
and for the diffusion of its economic principles. It is true that the manufacturers 
had an interest in removing all restrictions upon trade, which at that time were 
numerous, and operated to the general disadvantage of commerce. But in their 
resistance to injurious enactments they were fighting the battle of the people 
themselves, and the reforms which began a few years later enhanced the pros- 
perity of England, and materially lessened the menaces of discontent. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TROUBLES IN THE STATE, AND HAPPINESS AT HOME. 


Growing Unpopularity of the Melbourne Administration —The Stockdale Case—Approaching Fall of the Govern- 
ment—Financial Embarrassments—Lord John Russell's Proposal with Respect to the Corn Laws—Defeat 
of the Ministry—General Election, and Conservative Majority—Views of Prince Albert—Settlement of the 
“‘ Bedchamber ” Question—Wise Counsel of the Prince and Baron Stockmar—Visits of the Queen to Places 
of Interest—Troublesome Loyalty—Launch of the Trafalgar—The Melbourne Government and Free Trade— 
Speech from the Throne on the Meeting of the New Parliament—Vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Government—Resignation of Ministers—Final Years of Lord Melbourne—Formation and Chief Objects of 
Sir Robert Peel's Administration—The High Church Movemeut in England—Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland—Lord Melbourne's Opinion of Prince Albert—Sir Robert Peel and the Prince—Public Appearances 
of the Latter in Connection with Social and Artistic Questions—Birth and Christening of the Prince of 
Wales—Meeting of Parliament for the Session of 1842—Splendid Festivities at Court—Attempts of Francis 
and Bean to Shoot her Majesty. 


As the year 1841 advanced, the Melbourne Ministry, which had never occupied 
a strong position since the General Election of 1837, grew weaker and weaker. 


In many respects the Government was a good one. It carried through some 
excellent reforms, and was for the most part animated by a liberal and benevolent 
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spirit. Yet its administrative powers were faulty; it was repeatedly falling into 
awkward blunders; it was afflicted with continual deficits; it was unpopular, 
and it contrived to draw the Queen herself into the orbit of its own disfavour. 
Education was advanced, though in a very hesitating and tentative fashion; 
colonisation was promoted; some of the most elementary rights of married 
women were recognised by statute; the poor climbing-boys, as we have seen, 
were protected from the cruelty of being compelled to ascend chimneys; the 
Postal system was reformed; many other things were at least attempted. But 
people could not forget the mistakes and shortcomings of the Ministry, nor 
regard with enthusiasm a body of statesmen who often moved with reluctance, 
and sometimes moved not at all; who had a certain facility in offending others, 
and yet depended for their official existence on the precarious support of their 
opponents. As if to make matters worse, they got into a controversy with the 
law-courts, in consequence of an action brought by a publisher named Stockdale 
against the Messrs. Hansard, printers to the House of Commons, for issuing, in 
1836, certain Reports on Prisons, one of which contained serious reflections on the 
plaintiff. The Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment in favour of Stockdale; 
the Government and the House of Commons championed the printers; a good 
deal of unseemly action and counteraction took place; and at length, in the 
spring of 1840, the matter was settled by a Bill affording summary protection 
to all persons employed in the publication of Parliamentary papers. In their 
main contention Ministers were probably right; but they conducted the dispute 
in a rather undignified manner, and the feeling of the public generally was very 
much against them. 7 

The successes of the British fleet in the East, during the autumn of 1840, 
did little to restore the credit of the Melbourne Administration. In 1841 
everything prefigured an approaching change; yet the Government clung to 
office with the utmost tenacity. Parliament was opened by the Queen in person 
on the 26th of January; and in a little while the Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Baring, disclosed a deficit of nearly two millions. It was 
thought to fill the gap by alterations in the limber and sugar duties (from 
which Mr. Baring hoped to obtain an increas: of £1,300,009), and by whatever 
might accrue from Lord John Russell’s contemplated modification of the Corn 
Laws. The House of Commons, however, rejected the proposals of the Finance 
Minister by a majority of 36 in a House of 598 members. Most people thought 
that after this the Government must needs resign. But, Lord John Russell 
having already given notice of his intention to move for a committee of the whole 
House, to consider the state of legislation with regard to the trade in corn, it 
was determined to try this last chance. The plan was to propose a fixed duty of 
eight shillings a quarter on wheat, and at the same time to diminish the rates on 
rye, barley, and oats. But the patience of the Opposition was now worn out. 
On the 24th of May Sir Robert Peel gave notice of a motion to the effect that 
the Government had lost the confidence of the House of Commons, and that their 
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continuance in office under such circumstances was at variance with the spirit of 
the Constitution. This was brought forward \on the 27th of the same month; 
and the debates, after lasting several nights, came to a conclusion on the 4th of 
June, when 312 voted in favour of the motion, and 311 against. Government 
was thus left in a minority of one, and Lord John Russell promised to state, 
at the next meeting of Parliament, what course her Majesty’s Ministers were 
prepared to adopt. In the meanwhile, he intimated the withdrawal of his 
motion on the subject of the Corn Laws. On the 7th of June he announced 
the intention of the Ministry to advise the dissolution of Parliament. The 
General Election took place during the summer, and the Conservatives obtained 
a large majority. 

Lord Melbourne had long foreseen the ruin of the Ministry, and probably 
he secretly rejoiced at his approaching release from a task which had mani- 
festly become hopeless. Before Baron Stockmar again left England, in the early 
part of 1841, the Premier told that distinguished German that his Cabinet: was 
exposed to all sorts of dangers, and that he saw no guarantee for its stability. 
He conversed much with Prince Albert, and was most anxious that the Queen 
should communicate to his Royal Highness everything connected with public 
affairs. Writing to his father, in April, 1841, the Prince observes :—“I study 
the politics of the day with great industry. I speak quite openly with the 
Ministers on all subjects, so as to gain information, and I endeavour quietly to 
be of as much use to Victoria in her position as I can.’ He saw that Sir Robert 
Pecl would soon be again called upon to form a Ministry; he knew that an 
unpleasant incident had occurred on a similar occasion in 1839; and he felt that 
the recurrence of any such catastrophe should by all means be avoided. There 
must be no second collision between the sovereign and a leading statesman on a 
matter so unimportant from one point of view, yet so important from another, 
as the position of a few Bedchamber women. Prince Albert therefore brought 
the subject under the notice of Lord Melbourne, and remarked that he was 
naturally in a state ‘of some uneasiness at the probable course of events; that 
his sole anxiety was that the Queen should act constitutionally, and with more 
general applause than on the previous occasion; that it was his duty, and Lord 
Melbourne’s also, to prepare her Majesty for possible eventualities; and that an 
agreement ought to be arrived at, as to what she should do under the circum- 
stances.* The Prime Minister assented to these views, and it was settled that, 
should there be a change of Ministry, the Queen would arrange that those of her 
ladies should retire of their own accord whose removal might be requested by 
the in-coming Cabinet, on account of their relationship to leaders of the Whig 
party. It was the view of Prince Albert, and also of Lord Melbourne, that 
Sir Robert Peel should be previously consulted. Negotiations were accordingly 
opened with that statesman, through the medium of the Prince’s secretary, 


* Letter to Baron Stockmar, May, 1841. 
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Mr. Anson; and when Sir Robert accepted office soon afterwards, the Duchesses 
of Bedford and Sutherland, and Lady Normanby, relinquished their posts.* 

The time was one of great trial for the Queen; but she had now always at 
ier side an adviser of much discrimination, of excellent sense, and of the highest 
honour. “ Albert,’ wrote her Majesty, about this period, to her uncle, the King 
of the Belgians, “is indeed a great comfort to me. He takes the greatest, 
possible interest in what goes on, feeling with me and for me, and yet abstaining 
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as he ought, from biassing me either way, though we talk much on the subject, 
and his judgment is, as you say, good and calm.” The Prince, in his turn, had 
an invaluable guide in Baron Stockmar, who frequently corresponded with him. 
In a letter written from Coburg on the 18th of May, 1841, the Baron says :— 
“If things come to a change of Ministry, then the great axiom, irrefragably one 
and the same for all Ministries, is this, namely, the Crown supports frankly, 
honourably, and with all its might, the Ministry of the time, whatever it be, 
so long as it commands a majority, and governs with integrity for the welfare 
and advancement of the country. A king who, as a Constitutional king, either 
cannot or will not carry this maxim into practice, deliberately descends from the 
lofty pedestal on which the Constitution has placed him to the lower one of a 
mere party chief. Be you, therefore, the Constitutional genius of the Queen. 
Do not content yourself with merely whispering this maxim in her ear when 
circumstances serve, but strive also to carry it out into practice, at the right 
time, and by the worthiest means.” 


* Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 
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While awaiting the political crisis which every one saw could not be long 
in coming, the Queen and Prince Albert made several interesting excursions to 
various places in the country, such as Nuneham, Oxford, Woburn Abbey, Pan- 
shanger, Brocket Hall (the seat of Lord Melbourne), and Hatfield. On these 
occasions the Royal party were very well received by the country people, though 
the Queen, in her “Journal,” rather complains of the crowding and pressing, 
and of the dust raised by the mounted farmers who, in their well-meant but 
somewhat inconvenient loyalty, furnished supplementary escorts. Englishmen, 
of course, are not to expect the privileges of a more favoured race, and southern 
roads are naturally more dusty than northern moorlands. But her Majesty was 
not much offended, and speaks of the people as “ good” and “loyal,” though, it 
would-seem, a little troublesome. Among the places visited was the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick; and on the 21st of June the Queen and Prince 
Albert went to see the Trafalgar launched at Woolwich. At the request of her 
Majesty the vessel was named by Lady Bridport, a niece of Lord Nelson, and 
the wine used was a portion of that taken from the great Admiral’s flag-ship, 
Victory, after the battle of Trafalgar. Out of the five hundred people on board 
at the time of the launch, no fewer than one hundred had taken part in the 
ever-memorable action, and the scene altogether was of the most impressive 
kind. In a letter to his father, written on the following day, Prince Albert said 
that this was the most imposing sight he could remember. There were about 
five hundred thousand people present, the Thames being covered for miles with 
ships, steamers, barges, and boats. 

The Melbourne Ministry, while struggling for existence to the very last, 
had contrived to offend both parties in the State by its half-heartedness. The 
lowering of the duties on cereals was to some extent a concession to the Free 
Trade party; but it did not go far enough to satisfy them, while at the same 
time it alarmed the agricultural interest. On the whole, it appeared as if the 
Government were graduully abandoning the Protective system, although, no 
farther back than 1839, Lord Melbourne had declared in the House of Lords 
that “the repeal of the Corn Laws would be the most insane proposition that 
ever entered the human head.” Even Lord John Russell, who was much more 
a reformer than his chief, had very recently spoken of Free Trade in anything 
but respectful terms. Indeed, the Ministerial Whigs generally were disinclined 
to adopt the opinions of Mr. Villiers and Mr. Cobden; yet, in the early summer 
of 184], they showed a remarkable tendency to advance in that direction. In 
the debate on the Sugar Duties, Lord Palmerston, referring to what were now 
considered the necessary measures for relieving British trade from the encum- 
brances which had hampered it, observed, in a spirit of political prophecy :—“J 
will venture to predict that, although our opponents may resist those measures 
to-night, for the sake of obtaining a majority in the division, yet, if they should 
come into office, those are the measures which a just regard for the finances and 
commerce of the country will compel them to propose.” All this was a movement 
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in the right direction; yet people would not believe in its sincerity. They 
said it was only a trick to obtain votes, and to stave off a little while longer 
the inevitable downfall. Probably they were right. At any rate, their views — 
prevailed at the General Election. 

On the 15th of July, about the close of the Elections, Lord Melbourne 
reported to the Queen that the Conservatives would have a majority of seventy. 
In point of fact, it amounted to seventy-six, and even Lord John Russell 
preserved his seat for the City of London by so bare a success that, of the four 
members, he obtained the smallest number of votes, and narrowly escaped defeat. 
On the meeting of the new Parliament, which was on the 24th of August, the 
Royal Speech (read by Commission) contained the following significant passage :— 
“Her Majesty is desirous that you should consider the laws which regulate 
the trade in corn. It will be for you to determine whether these laws do not 
aggravate the natural fluctuation of supply; whether they do not embarrass 
trade, derange the currency, and, by their operation, diminish the comfort and 
increase the privation of the great body of the community.” . Amendments to 
the Address, however, were carried in both Houses by large majorities. These 
amendments pointed to the continued excess of expenditure over income, and 
declared that nothing could be done while the Government did not possess the 
confidence of the House or of the country. The adoption of the amendments 
could, of course, produce only one result. Everybody knew that the fate of the 
Melbourne Administration would be sealed as soon as Parliament met, and, now 
that an adverse vote had been carried, nothing remained but to resign. In 
her reply to the Address, the Queen expressed satisfaction at the spirit in 
which Parliament proposed to deliberate on the matters she had recommended 
to them, and said in conclusion :—“ Ever anxious to listen to the advice of my 
Parliament, I will take immediate measures for the formation of a new Adminis- 
tration.” On the night of the day when this message was sent to Parliament, 
the resignation of Ministers was announced to both Houses. Three days later 
—namely, on the 2rd of September—the Queen spent her last evening with 
the ladies of the Household who, by a political necessity, were now forced to 
retire. The dinner was a sad and silent one, and it is reported that tears 
were shed. Her Majesty had contracted a sincere friendship for these ladies ; 
through all the years of her reign she had leant for support on the Ministers 
to whom they were related; and it was natural, even commendable, that deep 
regret should be both felt and shown. On the other hand, it was impossible 
for Sir Robert Peel to carry on his Government with such an adverse influence 
at head-quarters; and personal considerations were forced to give way before 
others of greater importance. | | 

After his resignation of office in the late summer of 1841, Lord Melbourne 
disappears almost entirely from the history and politics of England. He had 
always been a somewhat indolent man, or at any rate a man with no devouring 
passion for work, no insatiable ambition of towering above his fellow-men. 
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Moreover, he was now getting elderly, and there had been much in the last few 
years to make him weary of political distinction. Having ceased to be a Minister 
of the Crown, he turned his position as a member of the House of Lords to but 
little account. Casting the load of politics from his shoulders, for which, in 
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spite of his long official experience, he seems never to have had any warm regard, 
he passed the remainder of his days as a sort of recluse, fond of literature, 
and disposed to fleet away the time in studies which were elegant rather than 
profound. He had long been a widower; his only child, a son, had some years 
before died unmarried at the early age of twenty-nine; and the broken statesman 
had now few companions of a very intimate character. Whether his latter years 
were as lonely as some have represented, may be doubtful; but it is too likely 
that they were not cheered by the highest or the best kind of social intercourse. 
He died on the 24th of November, 1848, a little under seventy years of age; 
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and the title soon afterwards became extinct: Whatever his faults, it is generally 
acknowledged that Lord Melbourne had many amiable qualities. But his position 
in the history of England, though in some’ respects interesting, can never be 
regarded as illustrious. 

In the new Administration Sir Robert Peel was First Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord Lyndhurst Lord High Chancellor, Sir James Graham Home Secretary, 
Mr. Goulburn Chancellor of the Exchequér, the Earl of Aberdeen Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Stanley Secretary for the Colonies, Sir Henry Hardinge Secre- - 
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tary at War, Lord Ellenborough President of the Board of Control, and the Duke 
of Wellington leader of the House of Lords, without office. These were the 
principal appointments, and they constituted a Government of considerable 
ability. The chief strength of the new Cabinet, however, lay in Sir Robert 
Peel himself. During his former short-lived Government, in 1834-5, he had 
combined the functions of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was hoped that this arrangement would now be repeated ; but 
the inferior office, as we have seen, was conferred on Mr. Goulburn. Still, it was 
-, well known that Peel would be the directing financial genius of the Administra- 
; tion. His abilities as a financier were generally admitted, and have probably 
never been surpassed. If the country was to be dragged out of the abyss of its 
ever-increasing embarrassments, Peel was the man most likely to perform the 
7 
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feat. But the deficit was alarming, and, shortly after the reassembling of 
Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he must ask for a vote of 
£2,500,000, adding that he would in time state how he proposed to meet the 
existing deficiency. In the meanwhile, the distress of the working classes was 
becoming every day more intense, and in the manufacturing districts great 
dissatisfaction was expressed that Sir Robert Peel not only refused to adopt Free 
Trade in its integrity, but even repudiated Lord John Russell’s project for a 
small fixed duty upon corn. Peel favoured what was known in those days as the 
Sliding Scale, by which foreign wheat was allowed to be imported at a variable 
duty,—greater when the price of home-grown wheat was low, and lower when 
the price was high. The truth is that neither the Whigs nor the Tories 
had made up their minds to accept the principles of Free Trade, while both 
sought to postpone the threatened day by contrivances more or less objectionable, 
and more or less futile. But the General Election had returned to Parliament a 
man who in the course of a few years was to carry the Free Trade banner 
‘triumphantly on to the Treasury benches themselves. Richard Cobden now sat 
for the first time in Parliament, and his “unadorned eloquence,” as Peel after- 
wards called it, was soon to produce an immense effect upon the minds of those 
‘who heard him. 

Among the many sources of agitation existing at that time, none was more 
remarkable, or in some respects more important, than the High Church move- 
ment, which had originated several years before, but which in 1841 was beginning 
to assume grave proportions. This turmoil of the religious mind had first 
shown itself in the University of Oxford towards the latter end of the reign of 
George IV. A number of enthusiastic young students—men of great mental 
power, and of unquestionable sincerity—began to be dissatisfied with the position, 
doctrine, and ceremonial of the Church for which they were being prepared, 
or which they had already entered. They considered that that Church had 
abnegated some of its most valuable functions; that it was lax in its ideas, 
somnolent in its teaching, forgetful of tradition, slovenly in its ritual, and 
indifferent to its authoritative powers. There had in truth been a good deal of 
dull and formal worldly-mindedness amongst the clergy for the last hundred 
years ; but it must not be forgotten that this period of repose had had inestimable 
advantages in the softening of dogma, the development of toleration, and the 
growth of independent thought. To the Oxford ecclesiologists, however, these 
very circumstances were amongst the heaviest indictments which they brought 
against the Church as it was then constituted. They had grand visions of 
Apostolical succession, and certainly suggested, if they did not precisely state, 
that no one would be entitled to differ from the Church, if the Church were only 
reformed according to their ideas. Curious inquirers trace back the beginning 
of this movement to the lectures of Bishop Lloyd on the Prayer Book and the 
Council of Trent, which were delivered when he was Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, about 1823. But, whatever impulse he may have given to subsequent 
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speculations, Dr. Lloyd does not appear among the leaders of the great 
movement which soon shook the religious world of England to its centre. 
Those leaders were the Rev. John Keble, author of “The Christian Year,” and 
Fellow of Oriel; the Rev. J. H. Newman (afterwards Cardinal Newman); the Rev. 
Richard Hurrell Froude (who, with Newman, was also a Fellow of Oriel); the 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christchurch ; and 
the Rev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of Trinity, and author of “The Cathedral, and 
Other Poems.” Cambridge contributed the services of the Rev. Hugh Rose ; 
but, on the whole, the sister University was little affected by the new ideas. 

The founders of the modern High Church were not long in using the press 
as the most effectual method of propagating their opinions. They issued a series 
of papers called “ Tracts for the Times,” of which ninety numbers were published 
between the years 1833 and 1841; and articles to the same effect were also 
published in the British Critic. These manifestoes produced an extraordinary 
effect on a large portion of the clergy, and a certain number of the laity; but at 
the same time they aroused the bitterest opposition amongst numerous classes of 
churchmen and churchgoers. It was alleged that some of the most distinctive 
doctrines of the Romish Church were ostentatiously paraded by the reformers as 
irrefragable and indispensable doctrines of the English Church; though, in 
some instances at least, these doctrines might be fairly inferred from the Articles 
and the Prayer Book. What perhaps gave more offence than anything else was 
the scorn and hatred with which the Tractarians, as they were soon called, 
repudiated the word “Protestant,” as if it necessarily involved the most 
detestable of heresies. They called themselves “ Anglicans,” and would admit 
no other description. The most bigoted of Romish divines could hardly have 
regarded Luther with greater dislike than was manifested by the more extreme 
members of the school. The days of the Reformation were stigmatised by High 
Church enthusiasts as days of degradation and wickedness, and every form of 
Dissent was an invention of the devil. All these vagaries induced many persons, 
who argued rather through the medium of their alarm and anger than by means 
of their reason, to believe that the Tractarians were consciously and designedly 
preparing the way for a return to Roman Catholicism. With some, indeed— 
notably with Newman—this was the actual result of their speculations. But, 
as a body, the High Churchmen had no such intention. They had not 
the slightest wish to subject their Church to the orders of an Italian priest 
holding his court at Rome. What they really desired was to subject the 
whole of England—the State as well as the individual—to their conceptions 
of ecclesiastical predominance. 

Most of the younger clergymen fell in with the Tractarian movement, as 
young men are generally disposed to fall in with anything new. A spirit of 
revivalism spread over the land. The writings of the Fathers, the ancient 
liturgies of the early Christian Church, the history and traditions of the Church 
in all ages, the lives of saints, the medieval books of devotion and morals—all 
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JOHN KEEBLE. 


these were diligently disinterred 
from dusty shelves where they had 
long slumbered, and studied in the 
belief that they would shed a new 
and divine light on modern troubles 
and perplexities. Gothic architec- 
ture and art, of a purer type than 
had been known for nearly five 
hundred years, was cultivated as 
a means of influencing the public 
mind in favour of the strictest 
ecclesiasticism. Symbolical forms 
were interpreted in a deeply mys- 
tical sense, and gradually the con- 
ceptions of the reformers began to 
find their way, not merely into the 
churches, but into general litera- 
ture, especially into poetry of a 


tender and emotional order. Then arose the battle of surplices, intonings, 
candles, and altars, which at first shocked, and afterwards exasperated, the 


average Englishman. It must be 
admitted, however, that the argu- 
ments of the Tractarians had some- 
times an apparent cogency, which 
produced a great effect on such as 
were already half-disposed to be 
convinced. They urged with no 
little plausibility that the subjec- 
tion of Church doctrine to the de- 
cision of a Lord Chancellor who 
might be a free-thinker, or a man 
of questionable life, was an ab- 
surdity and a scandal. But this 
was simply an argument against 
the existence of a State Church, 
and in that sense it was not put 
forth. If the Church is united 
with the State, it must be either as 
master or servant. To adopt the 
homely phrase of Dogberry, “ An 


is, 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


(From @ Photograph by H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham.) 


two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind ;” and it is in the highest degree 
improbable that Englishmen will ever again consent to “ride behind” any 
ecclesiastical corporation in the world. Still, we may grant this truth without 
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denying the earnestness, devo- 
tion, and moral purity of the 
Tractarians — qualities which 
have borne good fruit, and 
which will be remembered to 
their credit when Time has 
obliterated their follies. 

In the early part of 1841, 
Mr. Newman published the 
celebrated “Tract No. 90,” 
the object of which was to 
show that subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles need not 
deter a man from holding 
various doctrines which are 
commonly regarded as Romish. 
This was going.a little too far 
for the patience of the autho- 
' ities, and, on the 15th of 
March, the Vice-Chancellor 
and heads of houses at Oxford 
censured the offending Tract, 
in a resolution which set forth 
—‘ That modes of interpreta- 
tion such as are suggested in 
the said Tract, evading rather 
than explaining the sense of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
reconciling subscription to 
them with the adoption of 
errors which they were de- 
signed to counteract, defeat 
the object, and are incon- 
sistent with the due observ- 
ance, of the statutes of the 
University.” Next day Mr. 
Newman addressed a letter to 
the Vice-Chancellor, acknow- 
ledging himself as the author 
of the Tract. Some time after, 
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he resigned the Vicarage of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and in 1845 he seceded to the 
Church of Rome. There cannot be a doubt that in his earlier years he had no 
intention of quitting the Church of England. Throughout the whole of his 
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career, he was thoroughly honest, conscientious, and self-devoted; but he had 
a mind of the acutest logical perceptions, and ultimately, though with great 
distress to himself, he came to the conclusion that the legitimate development of 
his opinions conducted him to Rome, and nowhere else. This conclusion being 
reached, he was not the man to tamper with his innermost convictions. His 
retirement from the Tractarian field concentrated additional power in the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Pusey, who had long been the chief leader of the movement. 
Indeed, the very word “ Puseyism” attested the depth and breadth of his 
influence. Cardinal Newman died, full of years and honour, in 1890. | 

It is no secret that neither the Queen nor Prince Albert liked the extreme 
views of the Tractarians, but would have preferred a broader and more liberal 
interpretation of Church doctrines. But the movement was of course entirely 
independent of Royal influences, and the time was one of awakened enthu- 
siasm in all matters appertaining to religion. In Scotland, as in England, men’s 
minds were being agitated by conflicting views as to the proper character of a 
Church ; and the dispute in the North terminated in a disruption of an important 
nature. A party had arisen in the Kirk of Scotland which desired, like the 
Tractarians in the Church. of England, to emancipate the religious ‘body from 
the control of the State in all matters of doctrine and discipline; but this was 
no easy task. An Act of Parliament had been passed in 1712, which subjected 
the power of the Presbytery to the control of the law-courts. Until then, the 
appointment of pastors had been with the Church-courts of Scotland; but now 
the minister was in many instances nominated by a lay patron, and the Pres- 
bytery thereupon admitted him as a matter of course, unless there was some 
flagrant objection which could not be evaded or overcome. The popular element 
in the Scottish Kirk was thus subordinated to aristocratic influence, and in time 
many sincere members of that body were so much disgusted as to secede from 
the Established Church, and form separate communions of their own. Matters 
had reached such a pass by 1834, when the ‘“ Evangelical,” as opposed to the 
‘““Moderate,”’ party had obtained the upper hand, that the General Assembly 
of the Kirk affirmed the right of each congregation to exercise a veto on any 
presentee, in accordance with a fundamental law of the Church, “ that no pastor 
should be intruded on any congregation contrary to the will of the people.” This 
was the celebrated Veto Law, which soon became the subject of much contro- 
versy. The lay patrons, finding themselves deprived of what they considered 
their rights, resisted the ruling of the General Assembly, and appealed to the 
law-courts. Sometimes the decision was in favour of the one party, sometimes 
ofthe other; and at length the Strathbogie case brought the law-courts and the 
General Assembly into open conflict. The Presbytery of Strathbogie supported 
a certain minister who, in 1837, had been nominated for the parish of Marnoch. 
The General Assembly issued its edict that the minister was to be rejected. The 
majority of the local Presbytery still continuing defiant, seven of their number 
were, by the General Assembly, finally expelled from their places in the ministry 
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on the 7th of May, 1841; and, from that time forward, Dr. Chalmers, who had . 
moved their expulsion, became the great leader of the reforming party. The 
controversy went on with increasing bitterness; the decisions of the Court ot 
Session, upheld by the House of Lords, completely over-ruled the decisions of 
the General Assembly of the Kirk; and, on the 18th of May, 1843, nearly five 
hundred ministers of the Church of Scotland, under the leadership of their 
distinguished and eloquent champion, seceded from the Establishment, and began 
what was called the Free Church of Scotland. These ministers had no quarrel 
with the older body on matters of doctrine; but they would not submit to the 
dictation of lay patrons, or the control of the law-courts. Such, in brief, is the 
history of this memorable revolt. 

In the midst of so many perplexities, it was fortunate for the new Govern- 
ment, and also for the Queen herself, that they had an intermediary so highly 
cualified to fill the part as Prince Albert. In resigning the seals of office, Lord 
Melbourne felt that he left her Majesty in safe.hands. He confessed that it was 
very painful to him to bid farewell to his Royal mistress. For four years, he 
remarked, he had seen her every day; but he added that it was now different 
from what it would have been in 1839. The Prince, he observed, understood 
everything, and had a clever, able head. Again, on the following day, when 
taking his final leave of her Majesty, he said :—“ You will find a great support 
in the Prince; he is so able. You said, when you were going to be married, 
that he was perfection, which I thought a little exaggerated then, but really I 
think now that it is in some degree realised.” In commenting on these opinions 
in her “ Journal,” the Queen writes:—‘‘ Nothing could exceed the Prince’s kindness 
to the Queen at this (for her) trying time of separation from her old friend; ” 
and in a letter to King Leopold she quotes the following written opinion of Lord 
Melbourne on his Royal Highness :—“ Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself 
without again stating to your Majesty in writing what he had the honour 
of saying to your Majesty respecting his Royal Highness the Prince. Lord 
Melbourne has formed the highest opinion of his Royal Highness’s judgment, 
temper, and discretion ; and he cannot but feel a great consideration and security 
that he leaves your Majesty in a situation in which your Majesty has the 
inestimable advantage of such advice and assistance. Lord Melbourne feels 
certain that your Majesty cannot do better than have recourse to it whenever 
it is needed, and rely upon it with confidence.” 

It was natural and inevitable that Lord Melbourne should feel a deep 
regret in parting from her Majesty after so long an association. It was equally 
natural that Sir Robert Peel should approach the Court with something of 
nervous apprehension. He had opposed the Queen’s wishes with respect to the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber ; shortly afterwards, he had been mainly instrumental 
in procuring the curtailment of the Prince’s income. Nevertheless, he was 
received by the Prince with an unaffected cordiality which immediately put him 
at his ease. Like Lord Melbourne, he soon formed a very high opinion of his 
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Royal Highness’s abilities, and the new Minister was as willing as the old to 
keep the Prince well acquainted with the development of the national affairs. 
He was also desirous to take advantage of the Prince’s known proficiency in art, 
by placing him at the head of a Royal Commission to inquire whether the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament did not offer a fitting occasion to promote 
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and encourage the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom. The position was accepted 
by his Royal Highness; and when Sir Robert Peel announced the fact to the 
House of Commons, he was gratified to witness (as he afterwards reported) the 
cordial satisfaction with which the intimation was received in every quarter. 
Prince Albert had very properly made it a condition of his accepting the chair- 
manship of this body that in the selection of its members there should be an 
entire exclusion of all party distinctions. The principle was carefully observed, 
and the noblemen and gentlemen thus brought together were appointed with the 
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single consideration of their fitness. This was the first of those numerous 
services to intellectual culture which Prince Albert rendered to his adopted 
country. He had now acquired an almost perfect command of English, though, 
when he came over to be married, in the early part of 1840, he knew but little 
of the language. The first of his speeches in public, however, had been delivered 
as early as the 1st of June, 1840, at a meeting to promote the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. The speech was brief, carefully written beforehand, and committed 
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to memory; but the Prince was naturally very nervous in delivering it. On 
the 25th of June, 1841, he laid the foundation-stone of the London Porters’ 
Association; so that he was now coming out into the light of publicity, to an 
extent from which he at first shrank, feeling himself a stranger in a strange 
land, and not being very confident as to the cordiality of the general sentiment. 
His acceptance, in October, of the Chairmanship of the Fine Arts Commission 
was another step forward in the direction to which he had recently been turning 
his thoughts. For several years Prince Albert did admirable service in educating 
the English mind to a higher sense of artistic beauty; and, in the fulness of 
time, the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel bore more ample fruits than he himsc!f 
could have anticipated. 
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On the 9th of November, 1841, the Prince of Wales was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace. As on the occasion of her previous confinement, the Queen 
recovered rapidly, and was able to celebrate the first anniversary of the Princess 
Royal’s birth on the 21st of the same month. On the 6th of December, the 
Court removed to Windsor Castle. Addressing the King of the Belgians on the 
14th of December, her Majesty wrote :—‘ We must all have trials and vexations ; 
but if one’s home is happy, then the rest is comparatively nothing. I assure 
you, dear uncle, that no one feels this more than I do. I had this autumn one 
of the severest trials I could have in parting with my Government, and particu- 
larly from our kind and valued friend, and I feel even now this last very much ; 
but my happiness at home, the love of my husband, his kindness, his advice, his 
support, and his company, make up for all, and make me forget it.” Christmas 
was again spent at Windsor, and the New Year was danced in after a very jovial 
fashion. While the dance was yet proceeding, the clock struck twelve, and at 
the last stroke a flourish of trumpets was blown, according to the German 
custom. The Queen records in her “Journal” that this peal of instruments had 
@ very grand and solemn effect, and that it caused a sudden agitation in Prince 
Albert, who turned pale, while the tears started to his eyes. He was thinking 
of his native country and his early days. 

Shortly after the birth of the young Prince—namely, on the 4th of December, 
1841—the Queen created him, by Letters Patent, Prince of Wales and Larl 
of Chester. The Letters Patent went on to say :—‘“ And him, our said and most 
dear son, the Prince of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
has been accustomed, we do ennoble and invest with the said Principality and 
Earldom, by girding him with a sword, by putting a coronet on his head and a 
gold ring on his finger, and also by delivering a gold rod into his hand, that 
he may preside there, and direct and defend those parts.”’ By the fact of his 
birth as heir-apparent, the Prince inherited, without the necessity of patent or 
creation, the dignities and titles of Duke of Saxony, by righs of his father, and, 
by right of his mother, those of Duke of Cornwall, Duke of Rothesay, Ear] of 
Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of Scotland. — 

The christening of the Prince of Wales took place on the 25th of January, 
1842, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. In the midst of great pomp and 
splendour, the ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
water specially brought from the river Jordan. The sponsors were the King 
of Prussia (Frederick William IV.}; the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, represented by 
the Duchess of Kent; the Duke of Cambridge; the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 
represented by the Duchess of Cambridge; the Princess Sophia, represented by 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge; and Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 
' King Frederick William was chosen as being the ruler of the chief Protestant 
kingdom on the Continent; but the leading politicians of Germany, France, and 
Russia, saw in the selection a degree of political significance which was doubtless 
entirely absent. Some among the Prussians themselves feared that the King 
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would take advantage of his presence in England to effect that Anglicanising of 
the Prussian Church which was dear to his heart. When his Majesty arrived 
in England, however, he proved to be nothing more than a stout, middle-aged 
gentleman, who could tell a good story very well, and who even consented tc 
dance a quadrille with the Queen, though his person was little suited to such 
exercises, and his time of life was hardly favourable to their graceful performance. 
The names given to the infant Prince at his christening were Albert Edward. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, a silver-embossed vessel, containing a whole 
hogshead of mulled claret, was brought in, and served out liberally to the 
company, that the health of the Prince might be drunk with due honour. 

Before his departure, the King of Prussia attended the meeting of Parlia- 
ment on the 8rd of February, 1842. An admirable description of this ceremony 
is given in a letter by the Baroness Bunsen, an English lady married to the 
celebrated Prussian scholar, at that time Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 
This lady speaks of the Queen as being “worthy and fit to be the converging 
point of so many rays of grandeur ;”’ and she adds that “the composure with 
which she filled the throne, while awaiting the Commons, was a test of character 
—no fidget, and no apathy. . . . Placed in a narrow space behind her 
Majesty’s mace-bearers, and peeping over their shoulders, I was enabled to hide 
and subdue the emotion I felt, in consciousness of the mighty pages in tle 
world’s history condensed in the words so impressively uttered in the silver 
tones of that feminine voice—Peace and War, the fate of millions, relations of 
countries, exertions of power felt to the extremities of the globe, alterations of 
Corn Laws, the birth of a future sovereign, mentioned in solemn thankfulness 
to Him in whose hands are nations and rulers! ”’ 

These were the serious sides of royalty; but the young Queen, and her 
equally young husband, were not indifferent to the lighter graces of their 
position. A splendid new ball-room was added to Buckingham Palace, and a 
number of brilliant entertainments took place in that magnificent saloon. A 
bal costumé, on the 12th of May, 1842, is believed to have been the first ever given 
in England by a member of the House of Brunswick. On this occasion, her 
Majesty appeared as Queen Philippa, consort of Edward ITI., and Prince Albert 
as Edward III. himself. The Duchess of Cambridge was received in State as Anne 
of Brittany, accompanied by her Court; and, after dancing had been enjoyed for 
some hours, supper was served with surroundings of remarkable splendour. The 
salvers, vases, tankards, and jewelled cups, are described by writers of the period 
as of unusual cost and richness. A tent belonging to Tippoo Sahib was erected 
within the Corinthian portico adjoining the green drawing-room, and in the 
course of the evening this Oriental pavilion was used as a place for refreshment. 
Later in the season, a second ball of a similar character was given by her 
Majesty, in which the dresses were confined to the reigns of George II. and IIT. 
A grand banquet at Windsor Castle on the Ascot Cup day appears also to have 
been conspicuous for its lavish splendour. Luncheon had been previously served 
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in Tippoo Sahib’s tent; but the dinner itself was in St. George’s Hall, the ceiling 
of which was emblazoned with the arms of the Knights of the Garter, from the 
institution of that Order down to modern times, and also with portraits of the 
British Kings from James I. to George IV. Immediately opposite the Queen 
was a pyramid of plate, crowned by the tiger’s head captured at Seringapatam, 
and comprising the “TIluma” of precious stones which Lord Wellesley, when 
Governor-General of India, presented to his sovereign. The display of gold 
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plate, the brilliant light shed from numerous candelabra, the music furnished by 
two bands of the Guards stationed in a balcony, and the picturesque appearance 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, who stood on duty at the entrance, contributed to 
an effect which was truly regal in its pomp and grandeur. In the drawing- 
room, after dinner, the celebrated French actress, Madame Rachel, gave recita- 
tions from her principal performances; and the entertainment came to a close 
a little before midnight. In. the then excited state of the public mind, some 
persons condemned these amusements, which they contrasted with the hunger 
and suffering to be found in other quarters; apparently not perceiving that the 
circulation of money must be an advantage to the community in general. But 
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when the Queen and her ladies appeared in dresses of British manufacture, the 
agitation ceased, and it was admitted that trade and labour derived benefit from 
the outlay. 

It was about the period of these gorgeous ceremonials that some other 
attempts were made (or apparently made) on the life of the Queen. The first 
of these occurred on Sunday, the 29th of May, when a young man, named John 
Francis, attacked the Royal party while returning from the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace. As they were driving along the Mall, near Stafford House, a man 
stepped out from the crowd, and presented a pistol at Prince Albert. The Prince 
heard the trigger snap, but the weapon missed fire. He turned to the Queen, 
and asked, “Did you hear that?” adding, “Iam sure I saw some one take aim 
at us.’’ No other person, however, seems to have been aware of the attempt, and 
it was considered advisable that the Queen and Prince Albert should drive out 
again on the following day. They went towards Hampstead, and, on their 
return, when approaching the Palace, were again shot at. A policeman was 
standing close by, and Francis was immediately seized. Strange to say, the 
second attempt was very nearly on the same spot as that of Oxford in 1840. 
The culprit was the son of a machinist at Drury Lane Theatre, and had for some 
months been out of employment. “A little, swarthy, ill-looking rascal,’ is the 
account which Prince Albert gives of him; but he conducted himself before the 
authorities with a good deal of spirit, or rather, perhaps, with a good deal of 
impudence. Having been found guilty of high treason, hé was condemned to 
death ; but the sentence was afterwards commuted to transportation for life. 

The very day after the commutation became known—namely, July 3rd—a . 
further attempt was made by a hunchback named Bean. As in the other 
cases, a morbid vanity appears to have been the feeling which prompted the act. 
Bean escaped at the moment, but was soon afterwards arrested, and, being 
tried for misdemeanour—not, like the others, for high treason—was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The folly of charging such offenders with 
high treason, when it was quite certain that they would not be visited with 
the penalty of that offence, but with a much lighter punishment, uncertain, 
capricious, and variable in its nature and operation, had suggested a change of 
the law, and the Bill, which was in progress through Parliament at the time 
of Bean’s attempt, received the Royal sanction a few days later. Sir Robert Peel, 
while consulting with Prince Albert shortly after the attempt, was so overcome 
by the sudden entry of her Majesty that he burst into tears, although usually a 
very self-contained man. The frequent repetition of such outrages was indeed 
a serious matter, and after the Francis affair the Queen admitted that for 
some time she had had a presentiment of danger hovering over her. On the 
occasion of Bean’s attempt, her Majesty was not aware that anything had 
occurred until after her return to the Palace. Being informed of the fact, she 
calmly observed that she had expected a repetition of these attacks as long as ‘the 
law remained unaltered by which they could be dealt with only as acts of high 
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treason. The change in the law was doubtless advisable, since it is well known 
that it is not so much the severity as the certainty of punishment which deters 
the evilly-disposed ; yet such acts will occur from time to time as long as vanity 
and envy remain passions of the human heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONVULSIONS IN THE EAST. 


Approaches to a Great Tragedy—State of Afghanistan—Position of Dost Mahomed in 1836—Misesion of Captair 
Burnes to Cabul in 1827—Afghanistan, England, and Russia—Determination of the Governor-General of 
India to Restore Shah Soojah to the Afghan Throne—Garbling of Burnes’s Despatches—Action of the 
Angio-Indian Government against the Russians before Herat—British Invasion of Afghanistan in 1839— 
Difficulties, Dangers, and Successes of the Campaign—Cold Reception of Shah Soojah at Cabul—Operations 
in the Khyber Pass—Outbreak of Insurrections against the Restored Power—Actions with the British— 
Surrender of Dost Mahomed—Increased Turmoil among the Afghans—Massacre of November 2nd, 1841— 
Imbecility of General Elphinstone—Murder of Sir William Macnaghten—Agreement between the British 
Authorities and Akbar Khan—Retreat of the Army of Occupation —Horrors of the March, and Complete 
Destruction of the Army—Defence of Jelalabad by Sir Robert Sale— Operations of Generals Nott, Pollock, 
and Sale—Capture of Cabul—Release of the Prisoners, and Close of the War—Lord Ellenborough and the 
Gates of Somnauth—Murder of Stoddart and Conolly in Bokhara—Disturbed State of England in 1&2—The 
Queen's First Visit to Scotland—Receipt of Good News from the East—Position of Prince Albert towards 
the Statc—Discretion of his Private Life—Extent of his Labours—Colonisation in New Zealand and 
New South Wales. . 


Foz some years there had been proceeding in the East a series of events 
which, in the early part of 1842, eventuated in one of the most tragical catas- 
trophes of modern history. To the west of Northern India hes the independent 
kingdom of Afghanistan, or Cabul, as it is sometimes called after the capital 
city. The country is mountainous, barren, and austere; the people—to whom 
some attribute a Jewish origin, but who are certainly a very mixed race—are 
courageous, warlike, revengeful, predatory in their habits, yet not wanting in 
some manly virtues. They are Mohammedans of the Sunnite communion, and 
consequently regard the Turkish Sultan as the head of the Moslem world; 
yet their tolerance is so great that they allow several Persian Shiites to 
occupy high official posts, without any restriction on their distinctive rites. 
Afghanistan has from time to time been a conquering State. In the fifteenth 
century, it planted a dynasty on the throne of Delhi, which lasted until over- 
thrown by the Mogul Baber in 1526. In the early years of the eighteenth 
century, it gave two monarchs to Persia, of which it had in ancient times formed 
a part; but the intruders were speedily expelled. The military genius of the 
Afghans, however, was not to be long kept down; and after the founding of the 
Durani dynasty by Ahmed Khan, in 1747, an immense Afghan Empire was 
rapidly created, which spread from Herat into Hindostan, and from the banks 
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of the Oxus to the Arabian Sea. This dominion broke up early in the present 
century, and in 1836 the Ameer Dost Mahomed was ruling at Cabul over a 
territory not very extensive or important. 

This somewhat petty sovereign had at his disposal a revenue of 1,400,000. 
dollars, and an army of 18,000 men. SBut his dominions were in a disturbed 
state, and, at the same time, he was at war with Lahore in the east, while, in 
the west, the Persians had attacked Herat, at that date ruled by one of the 
Durani princes. Dost Mahomed was therefore very desirous of securing the 
friendship of the British in India. Lord Auckland, then Governor-General at 
Calcutta, was disposed to enter into negotiations with the Ameer, conceiving that 
English power in the East was menaced by the intrigues of Russia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. He therefore, in September, 1837, despatched Captain Alexander 
Burnes to Cabul, with instructions to discuss certain matters. Unfortunately, 
Captain Burnes was not authorised to. promise Dost Mahomed the assistance 
which he required, to assume a position of independence towards Persia and 
Russia. Both. these Powers were acting for the advancement of their own 
interests ; and, although the Ameer had listened to their suggestions, he told the 
British envoy that he would much rather co-operate with England, if he could 
obtain the terms he needed. Burnes urged upon the Governor-General of India 
the policy of guaranteeing the integrity of the Ameer’s realm, or at least of 
promising him a subsidy in case of attack. But Lord Auckland would do neither, 
while at the same moment ordering the. distracted chieftain to abandon all 
negotiations with the rival Powers. The natural consequence was that Dost 
Mahomed again leant towards the liberal, though interested, offers of Russia ; 
but even then he would gladly have considered the proposals of England, had 
any been made. The Governor-General, however, preferred to enter into a 
treaty with Runjeet Singh and Shah Soojah—the former a leader of the 
Sikhs, the latter a descendant of Ahmed Khan, who had once before ruled in 
Afghanistan, who had been expelled from the throne, and who was generally 
detested by the people. Runjeet Singh was to be maintained at Peshawur 
(to which the Afghans considered they had a claim), and Shah Soojah to be 
restored to the throne of Cabul with the assistance of an English army. A 
more unjustifiable, a more fatal, choice was never made. 

In his despatches to Lord Auckland, Captain Burnes repeatedly expressed 
a strong opinion against the abandonment of Dost Mahomed; but these 
despatches, when published by the British Government long after the writer’s 
premature and miserable death, were so shamefully garbled that they seemed, 
by implication, to show that Burnes had actually supported the very policy he 
strenuously condemned. The fact subsequently came out, and nothing like a 
defence—not even a decent palliation—could be offered. The English people 
were kept studiously in the dark as to these manipulations; indeed, they knew 
very little as to what was passing on the North-western frontiers of India and 
beyond. Yet those events were of the gravest character, and carried with them 
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a train of consequences which involved the whole of the United Kingdom in a 
black cloud of mourning and dismay. For a while, however, matters seemed to 
go very well. The Persian attack on Herat—which was in truth a Russian 
attack in disguise—had been held in check by the courage of the garrison, led, 
instructed, and inspirited by the skill and heroism of a young officer, named 
Eldred Pottinger, who was staying there at the time. Nevertheless, the place 
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ELDRED POTTINGER AT HERAT. 


would not have been saved but for the action of the Anglo-Indian Government, 
which in 1838 sent a naval squadron to the Persian Gulf, and gave the Shah to 
understand that, if he carried his operations any farther, his persistence would 
be regarded as a proof of hostility to England. This had the desired effect. 
The blockade of Herat was abandoned, and the position was saved. The dis- 
comfiture of the Persians was a triumph effected without bloodshed, and really 
valuable in its results. Herat has always been regarded as the key of 
India, and justly so, when we consider that all the great roads from the 
west converge within its territory, and that it is capable of producing whatever 
an army may require. 

Captain Burnes left Cabul on the 26th of April, 1838, and met Lord 
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Auckland at Simla. On the Ist of October in the same year, a manifesto was 
issued by the Governor-General, which was virtually a declaration of war against 
Dost Mahomed. Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Macnaghten, Secretary to the 
Government of India, was appointed Minister at the court of Shah Soojah, 
before any such court existed; and he was to be helped in his operations by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, for the discredited envoy had now been made a Imight. 
Unanticipated alterations of plan, consequent on the bad faith of Runjeet 
Singh, who at the last moment refused to allow a passage through his 
dominions, as he had promised, delayed the starting of the expedition, which 
did not get on its way until the late winter of 1839. The army, which was 
in three divisions, consisted of British troops, Afghans, and Sikhs; and it 
was encumbered with a large number of camp-followers and baggage-animals. 
The routes pursued were beset by all those difficulties which belong to a 
mountainous and rocky land. Numbers of men and camels were lost; the 
soldiers were disheartened by fatigue, and by the gloom of their surroundings; 
food began to fail; the supplies which were expected at Quetta, beyond the 
further end of the Bolan Pass, were not forthcoming; and the two principal 
divisions of the invading force, which had now effected their junction, pushed 
forward, in a half-famished state, and by a long and difficult defile, to Candahar, 
which was reached on the 25th of April. The city surrendered without a blow; 
but the army was now greatly reduced in numbers, and could not reckon 
more than 10,400 fighting men. Shah Soojah was proclaimed at Candahar, 
and Sir John Keane, who had command of the whole invading force, while 
attached more particularly to the Bombay column, then set out for Ghizni, 
two hundred and thirty miles distant from Candahar, which was itself more 
than a thousand miles from the points of departure. 

Ghizni offered a determined resistance, but was taken by storm on the 
23rd of July, when the son of Dost Mahomed, Gholam Hyder Khan, who held 
the command, was captured. Sir John Keane next pushed on to Cabul, where 
the fall of Ghizni had produced a feeling of such extreme consternation that the 
Ameer found himself unable to act against the enemy, and therefore fled with a 
few attendants to the mountain solitudes of the Hindoo Koosh, on the north- 
eastern boundary of Afghanistan. The English army, accompanied by Shah 
Soojah, entered Cabul on the 7th of August; but the demeanour of the people 
was cold, and the British were detested as strangers, as conquerors, and ag 
Christians. On September 8rd, the invaders were joined by the third division, 
consisting for the most part of Afghans and Sikhs, under the orders of Colonel 
Wade, who had taken the fort of Ali Musjid (situated in a narrow part of the 
Khyber Pass) and the city of Jellalabad. It now seemed as if the Afghans were 
entirely subdued, and, in its premature satisfaction, the British Government 
showered honours on the persons principally concerned. Lord Auckland was 
made an Karl; Sir John Keane a Baron, with a pension of £2,000; and 
Mr. Macnaghten a Baronet. Other officials received inferior distinctions, and 
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Shah Soojah created an Order of the Durani Empire, the insignia of which were 
bestowed on many English officers. Nevertheless, the people were thoroughly 
discontented, and surveyed with a sullen eye the military reviews and splendid 
ceremonials which it was hoped would reconcile them to the restored rule of 
Shah Soojah. They were not reconciled, for the new sovereign was regarded as 
the mere creature of the British authorities, whose pensioner he had been for 
many years, and by whom he was now forcibly imposed on a reluctant people, 
who had never invited his return. 

The new settlement was believed to be so entirely safe that many of our 
troops were sent back long before the close of 1839, and the occupying force then 
consisted of 8,000 men, Europeans and Sepoys. As if inspired by some evil fate, 
the English officers wrote to India for their wives and children. In the spring of 
1840, the British and Sepoy regiments were removed from the Bala Hissar (a 
fortified palace of great strength), and stationed in cantonments on the neigh- 
bouring plain, where they had scarcely any protection against the sudden attack 
of anenemy. These attacks speedily came. The country began to seethe with 
insurrection. British outposts were assailed, and, as the summer advanced, the 
fighting became serious. Dost Mahomed was again in arms, moving about rapidly 
from place to place, and sometimes gaining the advantage. In one of these en- 
counters, he discomfited a British force under Sir Robert Sale, by whom he was 
attacked, on the 2nd of November, in the Purwandurrah valley. The disaster 
was chiefly owing to the misconduct of some Hindoo cavalry, who precipitately 
retreated, and sought shelter among the English guns. Everything was thrown 
into confusion, and Sale’s force was only just able to cut its way back to Cabul. 
It might reasonably have been supposed that, after this brilliant success, Dost 
Mahomed (whose heroism and capacity have been warmly acknowledged by 
English writers) would have advanced with all his warriors to the capital. But 
he felt his inability to cope with such a power as England, and on the following 
day he rode up to the quarters of Sir William Macnaghten, introduced himself 
as the deposed Ameer, and delivered up his sword. When the British Minister 
had recovered from his surprise, he returned the sword, treated his prisoner 
with due honour, and, on the 12th of November, sent him to India under a. 
strong escort. Again, apparently, had Fortune smiled upon the English cause. 

But the insurrection against the authority of Shah Soojah still continued 
with unabated violence. In spite of this obvious danger, however, the British 
army of occupation was still further reduced in 1841, and the pension to native 
chiefs for abstaining from plunder was considerably lessened. The peril increased 
with every day ; yet only a few of the military or civil officers could perceive its 
existence. Sir William Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Burnes appear to have 
been perfectly contented with the existing state of things; though Sir Robert 
Sale, having been sent to quell an insurrection of the Ghiljies, found his com- 
munications with Cabul seriously threatened, and though Major Pottinger 
(Eldred Pottinger, the defender of Herat) warned Sir William of the danger 
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by which he was menaced. Sir John Keane having returned to England, the 
chief command of the British forces devoivea on Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had 
previously led the Bengal column. Cotton was a man of approved ability, but 
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he was soon afterwards superseded by General Elphinstone—an old and infirm 
officer, whose nerves were quite unfitted to sustain the shock by which they were 
soon to be entirely shattered. Sir William Macnaghten having been appointed 
to the Governorship of Bombay, his position as British Minister at Cabul was 
conferred on Sir Alexander Burnes; but, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, the former was unable to leave the Afghan capital, and consequently 
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fell in the massacre which shortly afterwards broke out. Cabul burst into a 
flame of excitement on the morning of November 2nd—the very day after that 
on which Burnes had assumed his new functions, and when he congratulated 
Macnaghten on leaving Afghanistan in a atate of “ profound tranquillity.” The 
mob surrounded the residence of Burnes, threatened him and his brother, and 
shot his military secretary, Lieutenant Broadfoot. One of the insurgents, who 
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had sworn by the Koran that he would escort the brothers in safety to the fort, 
treacherously betrayed them to the rioters, by whom they were slain with knives. 
All the other inhabitants of the house, including women and children, were also 
murdered, and the edifice itself was burnt to ashes. General Elphinstone, who 
was in the cantonments with his troops, seems to have been utterly prostrated by 
tne news, nor were any of his officers better prepared for the emergency. No 
steps were taken against the insurgents, and Elphinstone contented himself 
with saying that they must wait until the morning, and then see what could 
be done. 

All he did when the morning came was to send urgent messages to Sir 
Robert Sale, who was then on his way to Jellalabad, to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to Cabul. Sir Robert, however, thought it a matter of such paramount 
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importance to keep open the communications with India, that he pursued his 
way to Jellalabad, and fortunately so, as was proved by after events. (reneral 
Nott despatched three regiments to Candahar, in the hope of relieving the Cabul 
garrison; but the difficulties of the way and the severity of the weather were so 
great that they turned back, after accomplishing a portion of the distance. The 
cantonments at Cabul were now commanded by two guns, which the Afghans 
had planted on a neighbouring hill; and the British troops failed in an attempt 
to break out into the open country. The supplies of food ran short, and 
ultimately failed altogether; so that an agreement of some kind became an 
absolute necessity. The last act of Sir William Macnaghten was to open 
negotiations with the Afghan chiefs; but on the 28rd of December—a few days 
later—he was treacherously murdered by Akbar Khan, the eldest son of Dost 
Mahomed, who was now the leader of the insurrection. The two had entered 
into some rather obscure negotiations for making Akbar the Vizier and virtual 
master of Shah Soojah, and putting down the other chiefs. An interview was 
arranged for discussing this project; but a misunderstanding arose, and Mac- 
naghten was shot by Akbar Khan, who afterwards, however, expressed great 
remorse for the deed. Shah Soojah appears to have acted with energy and 
good faith; but at the very commencement of the revolt his troops were over- 
powered by superior numbers, and he could now do nothing. The action of the 
malcontents was characterised by the utmost treachery. They had undertaken 
to furnish supplies, if the forts which guarded the cantonments were placed in 
their hands. The terms were accepted, but no food was forthcoming, while the 
possession of the forts by the enemy placed the cantonments wholly at his 
mercy. Matters therefore proceeded from bad to worse, and at length it was 
agreed that all the guns, excepting six, together with all the treasure, should be 
relinquished; that four officers should be put into the hands of the chiefs as 
hostages; and that 40,000 rupees, in bills drawn upon India, to be negotiated 
on the spot by some Hindoo bankers, should be paid to the Afghans. In 
exchange for these concessions, Akbar Khan promised to conduct the English 
regiments to Jellalabad; but he had not the power, even if he had the will, 
to make good his words. Our share of the agreement was honourably carried 
out to the minutest tittle; that of the Afghans was murderously broken. 

The cantonments were quitted by the British troops on the 6th of January, 
1842. The troops not unnaturally murmured at having to give up the guns and 
ammunition; but there was no help for it, and the doomed regiments filed out 
towards the desert in a condition little capable of successful defence against 
attack. The number of fighting men was not more than 4,500 (chiefly Asiatics) ; 
but they were accompanied by 12,000 camp-followers, including the wives and 
children of the officers. An inclement winter, with deep snow encumbering all 
the roads, added to the horrors of the time, and the Ghiljies began to attack the 
rear-guard immediately it had got clear of the cantonments. The fugitives 
entered the Pass of the Khoord-Cabul on the 8th of January, and the attacks now 
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became frequent and unsparing. The Afghans were posted on the surrounding 
crags, and the English officers and troops began to fall rapidly. Many of the 
women were carried away ; many of the children were killed. Fatigue, cold, and 
deprivation slew as many as the bullets of the lurking foe. Some of our men 
became mutinous, and intoxicated themselves with the stores of brandy which 
they had violently seized. Ere long, all military discipline was lost. The men 
thought only of themselves, and, disregarding the commands of their officers, 
hurried on towards Jellalabad as fast as horses, camels, or their own legs, could 
carry them. Several were frozen every night by the intense cold; and those who 
woke in the morning, woke simply to a prospect of despair. One gloomy and 
rugged pass succeeded another; but the relentless Afghans were stationed at 
every point, and their matchlocks brought down the scattered fugitives with 
unresting activity. More than once, Akbar Khan entered into communication 
with the English officers, and, upon receiving further hostages, made promises 
of assistance which were not fulfilled. Occasionally the British troops and the 
Sepoys made a desperate stand, and for a moment drove back their assailants ; 
but, as day succeeded day, their numbers became fewer, and the spirit of 
resistance died within them. On the 12th and 13th of January, the force was 
reduced to a mere fragment ; but, in proportion to the smallness of their numbers, 
the men seemed to recover the habits of discipline they had lost, and, standing 
close together, entered into hand-to-hand conflicts with the Afghans, in which 
the latter suffered severely. The position, however, was absolutely hopeless, and, 
m the course of January 13th, thirty soldiers—all who were now left, though the 
camp-followers still numbered two or three hundred—took up their station on the 
slopes of a hill, and fought with wonderful resolution until overpowered and slain. 
Setting aside the hostages, all were now exterminated—English, Sepoys, and 
camp-followers ; all, with the exception of one man, who, wounded, and in a state 
approaching exhaustion, rode up to the walls of Jellalabad on that fatal 18th of 
January, still holding in his nerveless grasp a broken and unavailing sword. 
The survivor of the great catastrophe was Dr. Brydon, one of the medical officers, 
who had somehow managed to escape the massacre, and who conveyed intelli- 
gence of what had happened to Generai Sale and his gallant companions, then 
holding a position which in itself was desperate. | 

On one of the occasions when Akbar Khan held parley with the fugitives, 
he suggested that the ladies and children should be given up to him, and he 
undertook to convey them in safety to Peshawur. These terms were accepted, 
with the single modification that the husbands of the married ladies should 
accompany their wives. As the women and children could not have escaped 
massacre, or death from cold and fatigue, had they remained with the army, the 
arrangement was @ wise one, as it offered them at least a chance of lift. They 
were treated with some consideration, and ultimately rescued during the military 
operations of a later period. Two days later—namely, on the 11th of January— 
Akbar Khan again entered into negotiations with the English officers, and 
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demanded that General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson, 
should be given up to him as additional hostages. This was done, and the chief 
commander of the British forces went into captivity with his two subordinates. 
The treaty concluded by General Elphinstone and Akbar Khan, before the 
former quitted Cabul, contained an article stipulating that the English force 
at Jellalabad should march for Peshawur before the Cabul army arrived, and 
should not delay on the road. Information of this agreement was conveyed 
to Jellalabad by a band of horsemen, who, under cover of a flag of truce, pre- 
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sented themselves before the gates. They bore with them a despatch from 
General Elphinstone, ordering Sir Robert Sale to evacuate the country without 
delay. Sale was placed in a very difficult position; for Elphinstone was his 
superior officer, and yet to obey his orders, as by strict military duty he was 
bound to do, might entail the destruction of his whole force. He accordingly 
summoned a council of war; at which it was formally resolved that to obey such 
an order would be imprudent. The position, therefore, was held with splendid 
gallantry. The ruined fortifications had already been reconstructed, and every 
effort was now made to supply the town with food and fuel. It was known that 
an army under General Pollock was hastening to the relief of the garrison; but 
some time must elapse ere it could arrive, and in the meanwhile the situation 
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was fraught with peril. Akbar Khan, with a numerous army, had appeared 
before the walls; but Sale determined to hold out to the last. On the 19th of 
January, an earthquake shook the defences of the town into ruins; and had 
Akbar immediately assaulted the place, it is 
almost certain that he would have taken it. 
Probably, the unexpected convulsion inspired 
him with awe, and, as the English at once set 
to work to repair the damage that had been 
done, they were soon in a position to resist 
attack. In the early part of April, food and 
ammunition began to fail, and the spirited 
commander determined on active operations. 
On the 7th of the month, the Afghans were 
attacked, and driven off. With the remnant 
of his disheartened army, Akbar fled towards 
Cabul, leaving in our hands a vast amount 
of stores. Pollock was with difficulty forcing 
his way through the Khyber Pass; on the 
16th of April he arrived at Jellalabad; at the 
same time, General Nott and Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Rawlinson were 
holding Candahar; but Colonel Palmer, after a gallant defence, was forced to 
surrender Ghizni to the Afghans. In the same month which witnessed the 
relief of Jellalabad, Shah Soojah was assassi- 
nated by the adherents of his elder brother— a 
a man, like himself, far advanced in years. La : 
The position of Nott at Candahar was preca- 
rious, but, when at length relieved, he was able 
to join Sale and Pollock in an advance on 
Cabul, where they resolved to avenge the in- 
juries of their countrymen. The chief command 
was in the hands of Nott, who showed himself 
a thoroughly capable officer. His first pro- 
ceeding was to retake Ghizni, and on the 17th 
of September all three divisions effected their 
junction at Cabul. It is lamentable to be 
obliged to add that the city was pillaged by our 
infuriated soldiers, though perhaps not with 
the sanction of their commanders, and that 
needless destruction and slaughter marked the path of the avenging army. 
The English prisoners, including the women and children, had during their 
captivity been frequently moved about from place to place, often in the most 
terrible extremities of weather, and under circumstances of great hardship; 
but when the British army arrived at Cabul, they were on their way back to 
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that city. General Elphinstone had died on the 23rd of April; the other 
members of the party were alive and well. On the 12th of October, the invaders 
left Cabul, and again, as on the occasion of their advance, passed through 
defiles still rendered terrible by the whitening bones of their comrades. The 
greater part of Jellalabad was destroyed, together with the fortifications; Ali 
Musjid, in the Khyber Pass, was blown into the air; and Afghanistan was 
entirely evacuated by our troops before the close of 1842. The policy of Lord 
Auckland was now completely reversed by his successor, Lord Ellenborough, 
whose term of office had commenced on the 28th of February. -In announcing 
the withdrawal of the British forces from Afghanistan (which he did in a 
proclamation dated from Simla on the Ist of October), Lord Ellenborough 
observed that “to force a sovereign upon a reluctant people would be as incon- 
sistent with the policy as it is with the principles of the British Government.” 
That, no doubt, was the only just position to assume; but it should have 
been assumed three or four years earlier, and England would then have been 
spared one of the greatest and most humiliating disasters in the long course 
of her history. Our interposition had entailed infinite misery on ourselves and 
on the Afghans, and it had been absolutely unproductive of any good whatever. 
The country which we had taken under our protection, and from which we had 
been ignominiously expelled, was now in a state of anarchy, and, as that anarchy 
was of our own creation, it behoved us to do something towards the restoration 
of order. Dost Mahomed was set at liberty by the Anglo-Indian Government ; 
and he whom we had refused to recognise in 1838, whom we had driven forth 
in 1839, and whom we received as a prisoner in 1840, was in 1848 restored to 
the throne which he seems to have had a legitimate claim to fill. His reign 
was thus divided into two parts, and the division is marked by a wide river of 
human blood. ' 

After a tragedy, it was formerly the custom -to play a farce. One might 
almost suppose that the principle involved in this theatrical usage had influenced 
the mind of Lord Ellenborough in a certain exploit which he performed, in a 
very demonstrative spirit, shortly after the conclusion of the Afghan war. When 
Sultan Mahmoud took the Hindoo city of Somnauth, in 1025, he carried away 
with him the gates of the vast temple dedicated to the god Soma, the idols 
of which he had shattered and cast down. These trophies were taken to the 
Imperial city of Ghizni, from which Mahmoud ruled his wide possessions ; and 
there they had remained, or something like them had been preserved, during a 
period of more than eight hundred years. Lord Ellenborough was a man of 
great ability, but of somewhat grandiose and theatrical tastes, even in the 
management of practical affairs. He therefore determined to bring back the 
so-called Gates of Somnauth to the place whence they had been originally 
removed. The act would have been foolish enough, even had the genuineness 
of the gates been entirely beyond dispute, which was very far from the case. 
The Mohammedans could not but have felt insulted by the restoration of 
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anything connected with a gross idolatry, formerly destroyed by one of the most 
illustrious of Moslem sovereigns; while the Hindoos were simply reminded of 
their ancient disgrace and humiliation. These considerations, however, were 
absent from the mind of Lord Ellenborough, or disregarded by him; and on the 
16th of November, 1842, he issued a sonorous proclamation to all the princes, 
chiefs, and people of India. “My brothers and my friends,” he said, “our 
victorious army bears the gates of the Temple of Somnauth in triumph from 
Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahmoud looks upon the ruins 
of Ghizni. The insult of eight hundred years is at last avenged. The gates of 
the Temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory,—the proof of your superiority in arms 
over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, 
of Rajwarra, of Malwa and Guzerat, I shall commit this glorious trophy of 
successful war. You will yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates 
of sandal-wood through your respective territories to the restored. Temple of 
Somnauth.” On the 14th of January, 1848, the gates were carried into Delhi 
in state, under a canopy of crimson and gold; but the proceedings afterwards 
created great annoyance in England, and were made the subject of animated 
Parliamentary debates. 

Again we must revert to tragedy, for it is impossible to pass over, in the 
events of this period, some terrible circumstances which occurred in Bokhara, 
and of which two of our own countrymen were the victims. Colonel Stoddart 
had been sent a few years previously to the Persian camp before Herat, to insist 
that Persia must abandon the siege of that important position. Thence he 
proceeded on some official business to Bokhara, where, after a time, the Ameer 
became suspicious of his designs, and threw him into prison. At a later date, 
Captain Arthur Conolly was sent into the same country, but, after making a 
vain attempt to, procure the liberation of Stoddart, was himself confined in a 
subterranean dungeon, where he and his fellow-sufferer were kept in complete 
darkness, without being allowed to change their clothes, or to wash themselves, 
and with a very insufficient supply of food, which was let down to them once in 
four or five days. The Ameer suspected the two strangers of being spies in the 
employment of his enemies, and their case was considerably prejudiced by the 
refusal of the Indian and Home Governments to recognise the captives as official 
agents. Conolly had in the first instance gone to Khokand, where he was 
engaged in endeavouring to effect the release of slaves; but Lord Ellenborough 
declared that he had no knowledge of his mission to that country having been 
authorised, and he added that that unfortunate officer had been expressly 
instructed by the President of the Board of Control not to go to Khokand, so 
that, it was remarked, he in all probability owed his misfortunes to the direct 
transgression of those orders. How far these statements are to be accepted as 
absolute truth, appears somewhat doubtful ; but at any rate the adoption of such 
a tone was ill calculated to obtain the release of the prisoners from a ferocious 
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tyrant like the Ameer of Bokhara. Appeals, it is true, were made to his good 
feelings; but unfortunately he did not possess any, and the condition of the 
prisoners became progressively worse. Under these circumstances, Dr. Woiff, a 
German Jew who had been converted to Christianity, courageously undertook an 
expedition to Bokhara, in the hope of delivering the prisoners. On arriving 
in that country, however, he heard they had already been put to death. The 
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double execution seems to have been in the summer of 1843, some time before 
Dr. Wolff even set out on his expedition. The heroic missionary was himself 
imprisoned for a considerable time, but at length obtained his release, and came 
to England in 1845, when he was enthusiastically received by all who had 
watched his fortunes with mingled admiration and alarm. 

While Afchanistan was distracted by a vengeful war, the general state of 
England continued even worse than in the earlier part of the year. Parliament 
was prorogued on the 12th of August, 1842, by the Queen in person, and in 
the Speech from the Throne her Majesty expressed a hope that the members of 
the two Houses “would do their utmost to encourage, by example and active 
exertions, that spirit of order and submission to the law without which there 
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can be no enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful industry, and no advance in the 
career of social improvement.’ Sedition was indeed becoming more ripe every 
day. In the manufacturing towns, mills were violently entered by disorderly 
mobs, their machinery was destroyed, and those who were willing to work were 
compelled to abandon their labours. Manchester was in so disturbed a state 
that a regiment of the Guards was despatched thither to overawe the malcontents; 
and in many of the northern towns collisions, attended by bloodshed and loss 
of life, occurred from time to time. The demand of the workpeople was for 
increase of wages; but political ideas also were mixed up with the purely social 
question. The Chartists joined the discontented artisans, and for a while the 
Government was seriously alarmed. But the arrest of the leaders struck terror 
into the rest, and, as the autumn advanced, the worst of the danger was at an 
end. In the west of Scotland, however, disturbances continued for some time 
longer; yet it was at this period that the Queen and Prince Albert paid their 
first visit to the Northern Kingdom. 

It had been intended by the Royal couple to visit Belgium in the autumn 
of 1842, to meet there some members of the family of Louis Philippe. This 
design, however, was frustrated by the unhappy death of the Duke of Orleans, 
who was killed by an accident on the 18th of July. The Duke was the favourite 
brother of the Queen .of the Belgians, and the sad event threw both Courts into 
the deepest mourning. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were profoundly afflicted 
by the casualty, and, being unable to visit Belgium, resolved to turn their faces 
towards Scotland. Notwithstanding the turbulence of the Scottish working 
classes in the manufacturing cities, the reception given to the Queen and her 
husband was of the most enthusiastic character, and the journey of 1842 became 
a precedent for many later years. The Royal yacht was accompanied by a 
squadron of nine vessels, in addition to which were the Trinity House steamer 
and a packet. The voyage was slow and tedious, and her Majesty suffered a 
good deal from the roughness of the sea. She was much struck by the first 
appearance of the Scottish coast, which she describes as “ dark, rocky, bold, and 
wild.” At half-past six on the evening of August 31st, they passed St. Abb’s 
Head, and her Majesty records that “numbers of fishing boats (in one of which 
was a piper playing), and steamers full of people, came out to meet us, and on 
board of one large steamer they danced a reel toa band. It was a beautiful 
evening, calm, with a fine sunset, and the air so pure.”* As the Royal yacht 
proceeded up the Frith of Forth under the gathering darkness, the neighbouring 
heights were seen to be lighted with beacon-fires, to which the yacht responded 
by sending up rockets and burning blue lights. The Royal party landed at 
Leith on the Ist of September, and drove in a barouche to Edinburgh, with 
which both the Queen and Prince Albert were greatly pleased. The various 
historical monuments and buildings in the Scottish capital, and the objects of 
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interest in the neighbourhood, proved sources of great delight to the distinguished 
visitors; and Prince Albert, writing to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha on the 18th 
of September, shortly after the return to Windsor, says :—“ Scotland has made 
a most favourable impression upon us both. The country is full of beauty, of 
@ severe and grand character ; perfect for sport, and the air remarkably pure and 
light in comparison with what we have here. The people are more natural, and 
marked by that honesty and sympathy which always distinguish the inhabitants 
of mountainous countries who live away from towns. There is, moreover, no 
country where historical traditions are preserved with such fidelity, or to the 
same extent.””’ Although the stay of the Royal visitors was not very long, they 
entered the Highlands, and at every point were received with the warmth 
which Scotsmen are not slow to exhibit when their national pride is delicately 
touched. 

When the Queen first entered Edinburgh, there had been a slight mistake, 
which occasioned some inconvenience. It was expected that her Majesty would 
be received by the Lord Provost and magistrates of the city; but, owing to 
a misconception as to the hour of landing, they were not there. To make up 
for the disappointment thus occasioned, the Queen re-entered the city on the 
3rd of September, when she was received in state by the authorities. The 
route, which was crowded with sight-seers, was from Holyrood, up the Canongate 
and High Street, to the Castle, and then by the Earthen Mound and Princes 
Street to Dalmeny Park, the seat of the Harl of Rosebery. On the same day, 
the foundation-stone of Victoria Hall, designed for the use of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk, was laid in honour of her Majesty’s visit; and on later 
days the seats of some of the Scottish nobility were visited by the Royal party, 
when a great deal was seen of the Highland clans and their feudal usages. The 
Queen sailed from Granton Pier on the 15th of September, and a letter was 
addressed to the Lord Advocate by the Earl of Aberdeen, in which the latter 
was instructed to say :—“ The Queen will leave Scotland with a feeling of regret 
that her visit on the present occasion could not be farther prolonged. Her 
Majesty fully expected to witness the loyalty and attachment of her Scottish 
subjects; but the devotion and enthusiasm evinced im every quarter, and by all 
ranks, have produced an impression on the mind of her Majesty which can 
never be effaced.” The journey was in many respects a memorable one; and 
shortly after the return of her Majesty and the Prince, they received intelligence 
of the fall of Ghizni and Cabul, of the rescue of the prisoners in Afghanistan, 
and of the conclusion of peace with China. The news reached them on the 
23rd of November at Walmer Castle, which had been placed at their disposal by 
the Duke of Wellington. It was the desire of the Queen that a Chinese and 
also an Afghan medal should be struck, and distributed throughout the armies. 
Lord Ellenborough however, had already, though without due authority, issued 
medals to the Indian army, and all that her Majesty could now do was to confer 
honours on the combatants in China. 
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The interest of Prince Albert in English politics continued to increase with 
every year, and the Queen leant proportionately on his judgment for direction 
in affairs of State. The Prince never obtruded his advice, yet it was none the 
less a subtle influence, pervading the mind of his consort, and operating for 
good in many ways. The Ministry of Sir Robert Peel was even more inclined 
than that of Lord Melbourne to admit this influence: and as early as 184? 
suggestions were made that, in the event of the Duke of Wellington’s death, 
the office of Commander-in-Chief should be conferred upon the Prince. Baron 
Stockmar, whose judgment was frequently appealed to on such matters, both by 
the Royal Family and the Government, was consulted on this subject; but the 
project met with his entire disapproval. It was one of many instances showing 
the good sense possessed by that devoted friend of the Prince and of her Majesty. 
The occupation of such a post by a foreigner would not unreasonably have 
offended the susceptibilities of the English nation. The Prince himself saw the 
wisdom of the Baron’s advice, though it would seem that there was occasionally 
a little sensiti~eness in his own mind as to the light in which he was regarded by 
Englishmen generally. His secretary, Mr. Anson, has recorded that one day, 
about this period, the Prince, in reading Hallam’s “Constitutional History,” 
copied out and sent to him a passage concerning William III., which runs :— 
‘The demeanour of William, always cold, and sometimes harsh, his foreign origin 
(a sort of crime in English eyes), &c., conspired to keep alive this disaffection.” 
In talking over this matter with the Prince, Mr. Anson observed that a laudable 
and natural jealousy of foreigners prevailed in the minds of Englishmen, but 
that he did not think any such feeling existed towards the Prince himself. His 
Royal Highness fully admitted this view, and acknowledged the kindness with 
which he had been received in England. Yet it is difficult to understand why 
he should have made so pointed an extract, unless he had thought that it con- 
tained, by reflection, some kind of reference to Lis cwn case. 

In one respect especially, the example of Prince Albert was of the greatest 
value to the whole nation. He maintained a high character for honour and 
purity in the Court, and thence, by a species of moral contagion of the better 
kind, throughout the circles with which he was immediately connected. From 
the very commencement of his career in England, he determined, not merely 
that his actions should be free from reproach, but that his whole conduct should 
be so strictly governed as to render reproach impossible. This noble resolve has 
been well described by General Grey, who, in his interesting work on the early 
life of the Prince, writes :—‘‘ He imposed a degree of restraint and self-denial 
upon his own movements which could not but have been irksome, had he not 
been sustained by a sense of the advantage which the Throne would derive from 
it. He denied himself the pleasure—which, to one so fond as he was of per- 
sonally watching and inspecting every improvement that was in progress, would 
have been very great—of walking at will about the town. Wherever he went, 
whether in a carriage or on horseback, he was accompanied by his equerry. He 
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paid no visits in general society. His visits were to the studio of the artist, to 
museums of art or science, to institutions for good and benevolent purposes. 
Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, could tend to advance the real good 
of the people, there his horses might be seen waiting; never at the door of mere 
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fashion.”* To this testimony may be added that of her Majesty, who has 
recorded that he would frequently return to luncheon at a great pace, and 
would always come through the Queen’s dressing-room, where she generally 
was at that time, with that bright, loving smile with which he ever greeted 
her; telling where he had been—what new buildings he had seen—what 
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studios, &c., he had visited. Riding for mere riding’s sake he disliked, and 
said, “It bores me so!” 

By this date his time was fully occupied, for he had undertaken many duties, 
and was obliged to see many people. In the autumn of 1842 he undertook 
some of the duties of the Privy Purse, which until then had been discharged by 
the Baroness Lehzen; and it was about this time that he began to give serious 
attention to that reorganisation of the Royal Household which has already 
been described. The demands upon him had indeed become-so incessant that 
he was often obliged to sacrifice his hasty rides. In the December of the same 
year her Majesty writes to Baron Stockmar to the effect that measures should 
be taken “to prevent his being besieged in London by so many unnecessary 
people. His health is so invaluable, not only to me (to whom he is more than 
all-in-all), but to this whole country, that we must do our duty, and manage 
that he is not so overwhelmed with people.” The Prince was in fact a 
working man in the truest sense of the word. His life was one of almost 
incessant toil, and the pleasures with which he lightened and relieved it were 
those of an intellectual inquirer, who could be satisfied with nothing that was 
frivolous or base. | 

In the existing distress at this period of our history, much attention was 
given to colonisation. On the 28th of April, a meeting was held in London 
under the Presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a view to raising 
funds for sending out Bishops to our distant possessions, and a large sum of 
money was obtained for that purpose. On the same day the preliminary 
expedition of the second colony to New Zealand sailed under the command of 
Captain Wakefield, and the colony itself was to be formed on the principle laid 
down by Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, which provided that the land-produce 
fund should be applied to the purpose of obtaining labour. Scarcely anything 
was known of New Zealand until 1769-70, when it was circumnavigated by 
Captain Cook, and found to be insular, and not continental, as had been supposed. 
Very little was done in the way of colonisation until 1839, when a New Zealand 
Company was established, and the town of Wellington was founded. On the 
13th of February, 1841, a dinner was given to Lord John Russell, then Colonial 
Secretary, to celebrate the foundation of England’s most recent colony; and in 
subsequent years the settlement made excellent progress, though often exposed 
to attack from the Maories. In 1842 a law received the Royal Assent con- 
ferring a representative Government on New South Wales; and, from this 
time forward, the colonies of Great Britain wisely received from the Home 
Administration and Legislature a greater amount of attention than had been 
previously bestowed. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Renewed Popularity of the Queen—Services of Prince Albert—A Volunteer Poct Laureate—Birth of the Princess 
Alice—The Whig Deficit, and how Sir Robert Poel dealt with it—The Income Tax, and Reduction of Duties 
—Tne Sliding Scale—Advance of Free Trade Principles—Assassination of Mr. Drummond—The Question of 
Criminal Insanity—Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cotden—Disturbances in South Wales: ‘‘ Rebecca” and her 
Daughters— Condition of Women in Mines and Collieries—Lord Ashley and the Factories Act—Opinion of 
the Queen and Prince Albert on the Qualities of Sir Robert Peel—Levees held by the Prince—The Frescocs 
for the Houses of Parliament—Encouragement of Fresco-Painting by the Queen and Prince Albert—The 
Summer House in the Gardens of Buckingham Palace—Visit of her Majesty and the Prince to Louis 
Philippe at the Chateau d’Eu—The Duke of Wellington on the Necessity for a Council of Regency—Designs 
of France on the Succession to the Spanish Throne—Dishonest Engagement of the French King—English 
Opinion completely Misled—Royal Visits to Belgium, to Cambridge, and to the Midlands—The Prince as a 
Fox-hunter—Model Farming—Events in India: Wars in Scinde and Gwalior. 


A veERY important and very happy result of Prince Albert’s influence was seen 
in the revived popularity of the Queen after a few years had passed. In 1839, 
as the reader is aware, the feeling with which her Majesty was regarded by a 
wide section of the people revealed a danger of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
and threatened to give a peculiarly acrid character to political discussion. By 
1842 this sentiment had very nearly disappeared; and the change was largely 
due to the companionship and advice of the Queen’s consort. We must not 
forget, however, the excellent guidance which the Prince himself received from 
Baron Stockmar; and although Englishmen cannot but have felt a little jealous 
that their political and social state was so much influenced by foreigners, they 
must have been none the less grateful for the fact, let it come how it might. 
Yor the improved state of public feeling Prince Albert obtained no credit 
at the time. The people knew very little about him, and the aristocracy, 
who had opportunities of seeing his Royal Highness, considered him somewhat 
cold and haughty. The opinion was not altogether unwarranted, though it 
proceeded from a misapprehension. A certain reserve of manner resulted 
almost inevitably from the severe moral restrictions which the Prince laid upon 
himself; but who would not purchase so great a gain at the cost of a few 
external attractions, not necessarily associated with the higher virtues ? 
During the first few years of her reign the Queen had not the benefit (such 
as it is) of those poetical eulogiums which are reasonably to be expected by a 
court which maintains a Poet Laureate. Although Southey, the then holder of 
the office, did not die until 1843, his mental state had for some years been such 
as to render all intellectual work impossible. In this interregnum of Parnassus, 
Leigh Hunt— who, a generation earlier, had been imprisoned for libelling the 
Prince Regent, but who was converted to courtliness by the liberal development 
of modern times—addressed some verses to the Queen, in the earliest of which, 
with the quaint familiarity of his genius, he commends her Majesty for possessing 
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“the ripe Guelph cheek, and good, straight Coburg brow,” which were held 
to be significant of “pleasure and reason.” The poet afterwards alludes to 
the recent birth of the Princess Royal in lines of touching beauty. Still 
speaking of the Queen herself, he writes :— 


‘* May her own soul, this instant, while I sing, 
Be smiling, as beneath some angel's wing, 
O’er the dear life in life, the small, sweet, new. 
Unselfish self, the filial self of two, 
Bliss of her future cyes, her pillow’d gaze, 
On whom a mother's heart thinks close, and prays.” 


Another poem, more particularly addressed to the Princess Royal, “ Three 
Visions occasioned by the Birth and Christening of the Prince of Wales,” and 
some “ Lines on the Birth of the Princess Alice” (which occurred on the 25th 
of April, 1843), appeared in due succession. But the poetical interregnum came 
to an end in the spring of 1843, when, owing to the death of Southey, Words- 
worth succeeded to the post; and the volunteer lyrist was heard no more on 
such topics. His few courtly poems are singularly pervaded by that profound 
faith in the speedy coming of a kind of golden age of peace, wisdom, health, 
gentleness, and universal prosperity, which characterised the earlier years 
of the present century, and especially the mind of Leigh Hunt, but which, 
in the disappointments and gathering melancholy of the present day, wears 
an aspect at once mournful and tender. The conclusion of the poem to the 
Princess Alice is worth quoting, because of the sad failure of its aspiration, 
combined with its remarkable truthfulness in other respects. Still harping on 
that wondrous age of human perfection which seems as far off as ever, the 


poet exclaims :— 

“Thee, meantime, fair child of one 

Fit to see that golden sun, 

Thee may no worse lot befall 

Than a long life, April all; 

Fuller, much, of hopes than fears, 
Kind in smiles and kind in tears, 
Graceful, cheerful, ever new, 

Heaven and earth both kept in view, 
While the poor look up, and bless 
Thy celestial bounteousness. 

' And, when all thy days are done, 
And sadness views thy setting sun, 
Mayst thou greet thy mother’s cyes, 
And endless May in Paradise.” 


Shortly after the birth of the Princess Alice the Queen wrote to the King 
of the Belgians :—*“ Albert has been, as usual, all kindness and goodness. Our 
little baby is to be called Alice, an old English name, and the other names are 
to be Maud (another old English name, and the same as Matilda), and Mary, as 
she was born on Aunt Gloucester’s birthday. The sponsors are to be the King 
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of Hanover, Ernestus Primus (now the Duke of Coburg), poor Princess Sophia 
Matilda, and Feodore; and the christening [is] to be on the 2nd of June.” 
The ceremony went off very well; but the King of Hanover arrived too late 
to be present. In after years the Princess Alice became the wife of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, and was well known for her intelligent benevolence and 
charity. She died on the 14th of December, 1878. 

Unfettered by indirect influences, the Government of Sir Robert Peel was 
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now acquiring the confidence of the country by the masterly way in which its 
chief handled the great questions of the hour. One of the first things to be 
dealt with was the financial deficit left by the Whigs, which had reached the 
alarming total of more than ten millions for the previous six years. This was 
met by the creation of an Income Tax of sevenpence in the pound; and in the 
memorable statement which Sir Robert Peel made to the House of Commons 
on the 11th of March, 1842, a confident expectation was held out that the 
proceeds of such an impost would not merely fill up the deficit, but yield a surplus 
such as would enable the Ministry to reduce the taxes on commodities to an 
immense extent. All incomes below £150 were to be exempt from the new, or 
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rather the revived, tax; but no distinction was made between the precarious 
income resulting from trades, professions, and employments, and that derived 
from the much more assured source of landed and other property. This was 
regarded by the professional and mercantile classes as an injustice; but though 
the tax was not popular, most persons were compelled to admit that they saw 
no other way out of the difficulty. Sir Robert Peel argued that the maximum 
of inilirect taxation had been reached, and that to accumulate further duties on 
the necessaries and luxuries of life would be productive of the greatest injury 
to trade, while to reduce them would operate as a stimulus to manufactures 
and to commerce. If, then, indirect taxation was shut out by the very cir- 
cumstances of the case, a tax on income was all that remained. Such an impost, 
amounting to no less than ten per cent. on the income of the country, was 
cheerfully borne during the war with Bonaparte; yet people thought it hard 
that, with no war at all, they were to be subjected to the same vexatious 
demand, though at the much lower rate of something less than three per cent. 
It was understood at the time that the tax was not to last beyond three, or at 
the most five, years; but in fact it has never been taken off to this day, though 
varying in amount from time to time. We must never forget, however, that its 
existence, unpleasant and objectionable as it is in some respects, has enabled 
successive Governments to remove many millions of taxation, which hampered 
trade, and seriously enhanced the price of necessaries. In the year now passing 
under notice (1842), Sir Robert Peel reduced the Customs duties on 750 out of 
1,200 articles, and entirely abolished the duties on some minor foreign com- 
modities. The reduction of indirect taxation in the ensuing three years was 
about £12,000,000. ; 

While thus opening a new and in many ways better prospect to the country, 
the Premier still clung to Protectionist measures with regard to foreign corn. 
On the 9th of February—a month before the introduction of the new Tariff— 
he brought forward his Sliding Scale, by which the duties on foreign wheat, 
outs, and barley, rose or fell according to the cheapness or dearness of what was 
grown at home. The arrangement gave satisfaction to no one. Mr. Cobden 
and his followers would accept nothing but absolute freedom of trade; the 
landed proprietors were content with nothing short of absolute Protection; and 
between these two extremes were the Whigs, who preferred—for the present, at 
least—the low fixed duty which they had proposed the year before. Nevertheless, 
Peel carried his Sliding Scale, for he had a good party vote at his back. The 
members of the Anti-Corn-Law League, however, had the greatest cause for 
rejoicing, for it was evident that matters were moving in the direction of 
Free Trade. People began to talk of the Corn Laws as doomed, and even Sir 
Robert Peel, in his speech of March 11th, when introducing his Tariff proposals, 
observed :—‘‘I believe that on the general principle of Free Trade there is now 
no great difference of opinion, and that all agree in the general rule that we 
should purchase in the cheapest market, and sell in the dearest.”” He still held 
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back from applying this rule to corn; but no one could doubt how his mind 
was tending, and some four years later he began that beneficent course of Free 
Trade legislation which Liberal Governments afterwards perfected. The 
Leaguers acquired fresh spirit from the prospect of approaching triumph, and 
renewed meetings were held, both in London and the provinces. 

In the early part of 1843 a very painful incident occurred, which excited 
the liveliest sympathy of the Queen and Prince Albert, and which for a time 
seemed to place the life of Sir Robert Peel in jeopardy. On the 20th of January, 
a@ man named Daniel McNaughten shot Mr. Edward Drummond, the private 
secretary of the Premier, as he was passing along Whitehall between the 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards. The unfortunate gentleman expired on the 
25th of the same month, and some were found to maintain that the fatal issue 
was due more to the bleeding ordered by his medical attendants than to the | 
effects of the pistol-shot. However this may have been, it is certain that the 
practice of phlebotomy decreased shortly after this melancholy event, and has 
never since regained the position it once held in medical practice. McNaughten, 
on being seized, and conveyed to the nearest police-station, declared that the 
Tories had been persecuting him for many years, and that that was his justifica- 
tion for committing the act. From this expression, and some others to which 
he gave utterance, it was inferred that his intention was to shoot Sir Robert 
Peel, and that he mistook Mr. Drummond for the First Minister, to whom the 
secretary seems to have borne some slight resemblance. The public mind was 
much excited by what appeared to be a deliberate attempt to make the head 
of the Government personally responsible for a supposed, and doubtless an 
imaginary, wrong. Taken in conjunction with the recent attacks upon the 
Queen, the crime was thought by many to reveal a widespread conspiracy 
against the deepest principles of social order, and the alarm in Court circles, 
and amongst the members of the Administration, was naturally very great. 
Of course there was exaggeration in this feeling; matters were not really so 
bad as they appeared. But for some time it was considered necessary that Sir 
Robert Peel should be guarded by policemen in plain clothes, and measures 
were taken to protect the Court. Alluding to the assassination in a letter to 
King Leopold, dated January 31st, the Queen observes :—‘ Poor Drummond is 
universally regretted. Indeed, I seldom remember so strong an interest (be- 
ginning with ourselves) being taken in, and so much feeling so generally shown 
towards, a private individual. People can hardly think of anything else. I 
trust it will have the beneficial effect of making people feel the difference between 
complete madness, which deprives a man of all sense, and madness which does 
not prevent a man from knowing right from wrong.” This distinction does not 
seem to have been present to the minds of the jury before whom McNaughten 
was tried early in March. They returned a verdict that the prisoner was 
“Not guilty, on the ground of insanity ;” and he was ordered to be kept in 
confinement during her Majesty’s pleasure. The public, however, were greatly 
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discontented with this finding; and the general question, as to what was to 
be considered the standard of irresponsible mania, was submitted to the whole 
of the Judges, who were desired to answer the question, ‘If a person under an 
insane delusion as to existing facts commits an offence in consequence thereof, 
is he thereby excused?” The answer was given on the 19th of July, 1843, 
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when an unanimous opinion was pronounced, that he was equally lable with 
the person of sane mind. 

Lady Peel was made very ill by the terrible event of January; and the 
habitual equanimity of Sir Robert himself underwent some disturbance. This 
was seen on the 16th of February, during the debate on Lord Howick’s motion 
for a Committee of the whole House to consider the reference in the Queen’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament (February 2nd) to the long-continued 
depression of manufacturing industry. In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Cobden said that he held Sir Robert Peel personally responsible for the existing 
lamentable and dangerous state of affairs. The words were not well chosen; 
but the Premier, who was out of health at the time, and suffering from anxiety 
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and sorrow, passionately leapt to the conclusion that Mr. Cobden was uttering 
a thinly-veiled incentive to his assassination. The distinguished Free Trader 
denied the imputation, received a direct contradiction from his adversary, and 
ultimately explained, in the midst of great confusion, that what he meant was 
that the right honourable Baronet was responsible by virtue of his office. The 
time was one of abnormal excitement, and great allowance must be made both 
for Peel and Cobden, but especially for the former. Only a few weeks later, 
Mr. Goulburn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, applied at Bow Street Police 
Office for a warrant to arrest a retired officer of the navy, who had threatened 
to shoot him. 

The unsettled condition of the country was shown by some disturbances 
which occurred about this time in South Wales. The small farmers in that 
portion of the Principality complained much of the heavy road-taxes which had 
been recently imposed. The tolls were often so onerous as to absorb the profit 
arising from the commodities which these humble people took to market. A 
number of gates had been set up, which were generally believed to be beyond 
the provisions of the law; and as these were destroyed with impunity, many 
people resolved to make a crusade against all toll-gates, wheresoever they might 
be found. In a wild and thinly-peopled country like Wales, authority is 
necessarily weak; and the conspirators against the gates were able to carry out 
their projects with less interference than would have been encountered in many 
other parts of the island. But it was considered advisable that these operations 
should take place after dark, and the winter of 1842-3 was rendered memorable 
by a series of successful attacks upon the toll-bars, attended by circumstances 
which were at once picturesque and alarming. The leader of the movement 
called himself “‘ Rebecca,” from a strange misapplication of a passage in Genesis, 
and dressed himself in women’s clothes. Several of his followers were similarly 
disguised, and those who preserved their proper character as men wore masks 
cver their faces. In the middle of the night the toll-keepers were aroused by a 
disorderly mob, armed with guns, and bearing torches, saws, and hatchets. Not 
only were the gates cut down and thrown on the adjacent land, but the toll- 
houses also were destroyed, and the occupants obliged to finish their night’s rest, 
- if they could finish it ut all, in the open field, or on the bleak hill-side. So 
general was the support given to these rioters that the police and soldiery were 
frequently baffled in their endeavours to come up with them. But at first 
no personal outrages were committed. Unfortunately, however, a much worse 
spirit afterwards set in. Some Chartist emissaries were sent into South Wales; 
political ideas, having reference to the abolition of tithes, of Church rates, and 
of the existing Poor Law, were mixed up with the original objects of the 
association; and in the autumn of 1843 incendiarism and murder marked the 
progress of this disorderly band. At the same period, however, the gang were 
severely handled by the military; and when some exemplary punishments had 
been passed upon the principal rioters, a more lawful state of mind began to set 
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in. The Government, on the other hand, showed a disposition to leniency, and 
in the following year an amended Turnpike Act for South Wales removed the 
grievances which had been the original excuse for the outbreak. 

The greatest sufferers are usually silent; it is others who discover their 
miseries, bring them into the light of day, and procure their amendment. Suck 
was the case with the workers in mines and collieries, an inquiry into whose 
state was conducted by a Commission, whose report was published in the early 
part of 1842. It appeared from this report that, in some of the coal-mines, 
women and zirls were employed as beasts of burden. By means of a chain 
passing between the legs, and connected with a belt strapped round their waists, 
they were compelled to drag to and fro, on hands and knees, and often for 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day, trucks heavily laden with coal, through passages 
too low to permit of these persons going upright. They were nearly naked, 
their clothing consisting of nothing more than a pair of trousers made of 
sacking. Their bodies were encrusted with the grime of the coal-dust, and 
many were completely unsexed, and presented chests that were as flat as those 
of men. By far the greater part of their lives was passed underground, in 
the black and cavernous recesses of the mine; and the morality of these 
unhappy creatures was equal to their physical degradation. Children were also 
employed, and treated with even greater brutality. Overworked and beaten 
by their cruel taskmasters, these children grew up stunted and diseased, and 
it was evident that nothing but widespread ruin, both of body and soul, could 
result from a system so monstrously opposed to all the laws of nature. The 
statesman who procured the Commission of Inquiry was Lord Ashley, afterwards 
still more famous as Earl of Shaftesbury; and it was hé who subsequently 
introduced and carried the Mines and Collieries Act, by which women and 
girls were forbidden to be employed in any form of mining or colliery labour, 
and the employment of boys was not to be permitted under the age of ten 
years. Moreover, the term of apprenticeship was limited, and the Secretary 
of State was empowered to appoint Inspectors of Mines and Collieries, that 
the provisions of the Bill should not be evaded by those interested in defeating 
them. The Act was passed in 1842, but did not come into operation until 
1843. Its effect was unquestionably good; yet it was found difficult to restrain 
many women from continuing the work to which they had been accustomed, 
and which perhaps they could not readily exchange for anything better. The 
Mines and Collieries Act was a measure in which we may be certain that the 
Queen, as 2 woman and a mother, took the deepest interest, and it is equally 
beyond question that the benevolent and clear-seeing mind of Prince Albert 
was also enlisted on behalf of sufferers of so peculiar and helpless an order. 

It was at this time that great attention began to be paid to social as apart 
from political questions. Lord Ashley devoted a good deal of pains to effecting 
a limitation of the daily labour of women and young persons in factories. He 
ultimately obtained from the Government, in 1844, a Factories Act which threw 
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some protection around children who had previously been employed to an extent, 
and for a number of successive hours, terribly injurious to their physical and 
moral health. It was the desire of Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, to 
engraft upon this Bill certain provisions for the education of young persons 
engaged in the large manufacturing establishments of the country; but, owing 
to the opposition of the Dissenters, who feared that the influence of the Church 
would be unduly extended, it was found necessary to abandon the proposed 
clauses. Even with respect to the main objects of the Bill, there was considerable 
opposition; for the bigoted adherents of political economy would not tolerate 
a measure which interfered with what they regarded as the right of contract 
between the employers and the employed. Their principle was doubtless a good 
one in the main; but children are so much under the influence of others that 
some departure from the rule was necessary in their case, especially as it was 
well known that the evil and the suffering were great. The more bitter 
opponents of Lord Ashley argued that he ought to look nearer home; that the 
peasantry on his father’s estates, to which in due course he would succeed, were 
in a worse condition than the female and juvenile operatives in the factories ; 
that the aristocratic reformer knew nothing about manufacturing life; and 
that in truth there was not much to complain of. But the fact that the 
agricultural labourers on the lands of Lord Ashley’s father were poor and 
miserable, was no reason why Lord Ashley should not interest himself in another 
class of sufferers; while, as to the condition of the children in the seats of 
manufacturing industry, there could be no question, to any impartial mind, that 
it was such as to render the interposition of the Jaw imperatively necessary. 
The general principle has since been extended in many other Acts of Parliament, 
even to the protection of women; and the bitter opposition of former times 
has become less and less. It is now admitted that special circumstances call 
for special legislation; that care for the young has even yet been insufficiently 
carried out; and that to sacrifice tender lives to economical theories is little 
better than to repeat in another form the Hindoo worship of Juggernaut. Some 
slight extension of the time devoted to education was introduced into the Act 
of 1844, in place of the more complete provision which it was originally intended 
to make; and the effect of this arrangement was found to be good, though 9 
still further application of the system would unquestionably have been better. 

As the session of 1843 advanced, the Queen and Prince Albert conceived a 
yet higher opinion of the great qualities exhibited ‘by Sir Robert Peel. Her 
Majesty described him to the King of the Belgians as “a man who thinks but 
little of party, and never of himself.” The Prince, with his remarkable keenness 
of judgment, anticipated that it would not be long ere Peel would quit the 
Conservative party, or the Conservatives, in the main, would desert him. Ina 
Memorandum of Mr. Anson’s, dated April 80th, 1848, we read :—“The Prince 
said yesterday, that Sir Robert Peel was certainly far from popular with the 
Conservative party. He, for his part, had the greater confidence in Sir Robert 
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for the very cause to which he attributed the want of confidence with which his 
party regarded him. It was that Sir Robert was determined to adopt his own 
line, and not to be turned aside by the fear of making political enemies, or losing | 
support. He was determined either to stand or fali by his own opinion; and 
the Prince felt that in such a man’s hands the interests of the Crown were most 
secure.” In little more than three years it was seen that Peel did in truth 
“fall” by devotion to what he considered necessary to the well-being of the 
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country. By.his conversion to Free Trade he lost the support of the Conservative 
party, and was expelled from office by a combination which placed him at 4 
hopeless disadvantage. That he would once more have risen to the head of 
affairs, had not an accident cut short his life, cannot be doubted; but, with 
the change of Ministry in 1846, his official existence came to a close. 

The state of her health precluded the Queen from opening Parliament in 
person on the 2nd of February, 1848, and for the same reason she was unable 
to hold the usual spring levees. ‘These were accordingly held by Prince Albert, 
as the representative of her Majesty ; but some members of the Court were so 
much annoyed at. the arrangement, which they regarded as an unwarrantable 
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assumption of Royal functions by the Prince, that they absented themselves from 
these ceremonial gatherings. The speedy recovery of the sovereign after the 
birth of the Princess Alice soon enabled her Majesty to occupy once more her 
proper position at the head of the Court, and the general opinion of the public 
was quite in favour of the step which had been temporarily adopted. This left 
Prince Albert free to devote himself with the greater application to his duties as 
head of the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts, which had been appointed with 
reference to the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. In the summer 
of 1843, several cartoons,.on subjects illustrative of English History and Poetry, 
were exhibited in Westminster Hall, and prizes were offered for the best pro- 
ductions. The collection excited great interest, and large numbers of persons 
thronged the magnificent old structure, to scan the designs submitted by the 
competitors. Those which were ultimately selected have been executed in fresce 
for the two Houses; but, owing either to climate, or to a bad preparation of 
the colours, or to both causes combined, these fine works have greatly decayed 
during the short period since their execution. Prince Albert took a keen interest 
in fresco-painting, and caused a summer-house in the garden of Buckingham 
Palace to be decorated in this manner. The result was a series of eight pictures 
in illustratioh of Milton’s “‘Comus.” The artists were Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Maclise, Uwins, Eastlake, Leslie, Sir William Ross, Dyce, and Stanfield; and 
the progress of their work was closely watched by her Majesty and the Prince. 
Mr. Uwins, in a letter to a friend, written on the 15th of August, 1843, gives a 
very interesting account of the impression produced on his mind by the Queen 
and her gifted consort. “The Queen,” he observes, “is full of intelligence, 
her observations very acute, and her judgment apparently matured beyond 
her age. It has happened to me in life to see something of many Royal per- 
sonages, and I must say, with the single exception of the Duke of Kent, I 
have never met with any, cither in England or on the Continent of Europe, 
who have impressed me so favourably as our reigning sovereign and her young 
and interesting husband. Coming to us twice a day, unannounced and without 
attendants, entirely stripped of all State and ceremony, courting conversation, 
and desiring rather reason than obedience, they have gained our admiration and 
love. . . . . Our peaceful pursuits are in accordance with the scene; and 
the opportunity of watching our proceedings seems to give a zest to the 
enjoyment of these moments snatched from State parade and ceremony. Here, 

too, the Royal children are brought out by their nurses, and the whole arrange- 
ment seems like real domestic pleasure.” 

On the 28th of August—the very day after the prorogation of Parliament— 
the Queen and Prince Albert embarked at Southampton, to spend a short time 
with the King of the French, who was staying at Chateau d’Eu, near Tréport. 
‘The voyagers sailed in their new yacht, Victoria and Albert, which was only just 
dinisbed, but of which we have heard much in. later years. For a couple of days 
they cruised about the Isle of Wight, and along the coast of Devonshire, and 
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then, crossing the Channel, arrived at Tréport on the evening of September 2nd. 
Louis Philippe came off in his barge to welcome the distinguished visitors, and 
was accompanied by several members of his family, by M. Guizot, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, by Lord Cowley, the English Ambassador at Paris, and by 
several officers and others. The English party were rowed ashore in the French 
barge, over which the Royal Standards of France and England floated in genial 
companionship. The reception of the Queen was such as almost to overpower 
her with emotion, and the whole visit appears to have yielded her Majesty the 
deepest satisfaction. The determination of the Queen and Prince Albert to 
cross over to France appears to have been unknown to the English Ministers 
until shortly before the time of starting. There were, of course, some rumours 
of such an intention; but even in the highest quarters they were disbelieved. 
In his “Journal,” published in 1857, Mr. Raikes asserts that the whole affair 
“‘was @ wily intrigue, managed by Louis Philippe through the intervention of his 
daughter, the Queen of the Belgians, during her frequent visits to Windsor with 
King Leopold, and was hailed by him with extreme joy, as the first admission 
of the King of the Barricades within the pale of legitimate sovereigns.”’ The 
Duke of Wellington observed to Mr. Raikes, “I was never let into the secret, 
nor did I believe the report then in circulation, till at last they sent to consult 
my opinion as to forming a Regency during the Queen’s absence. I immediately 
referred to precedents as the only proper guide. I told them that George I., 
George II. (George III. never went abroad), and George IV., had all been obliged 
to appoint Councils-of Regency; that Henry VIII., when he met Francis I. at 
Ardres, was then master of Calais, as also when he met Charles V. at Gravelines ; 
so that, in these instances, Calais being a part of his dominions, he hardly did 
more than pass his frontier—not nwuch more than going from one county to the 
next. Upon thisI decided that the Queen could not quit this country without 
an Act of Regency. But she consulted the Crown lawyers, who decided that it 
was not necessary.” In days like our own, when the Government of the country 
is substantially conducted by the Queen’s responsible Ministers, a Council of 
Regency, if the sovereign is to be absent only a few days, seems entirely 
unnecessary. The most questionable part of the visit to France in 1843 was the 
secrecy in which it was involved until shortly before the time of departure. 

The Queen’s stay in France, which lasted not more than five days, terminated 
on the 7th of September. Although courtly writers give one- to understand 
that the only object of the Queen and Prince Albert was to make the personal 
acquaintance of the French King and his family, with whom they had long 
maintained cordial relations through the medium of correspondence, it is evident 
that at least one matter of politics was discussed between the two sovereigns 
and their Ministers. Louis Philippe was known to entertain a design to marry 
one of his sons to the Queen of Spain, or to a Spanish Princess, in the hope of | 
renewing that connection between the two countries which has long been an 
alluring dream of French diplomacy. The project was regarded in England with 
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the utmost disfavour, and somewhat strained relations had ensued. On her 
visit to France, the Queen was accompanied by her Foreign Minister, the Ear] 
of Aberdeen, and the matter was talked over by her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
and Lord Aberdeen, on the one hand, and the French monarch and M. Guizot 
on the other. In a letter to Baron Stockmar, written shortly after the return 
to England, Prince Albert states :—“ Little passed of a political nature, except 
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the declaration of Louis Philippe to Aberdeen that he would not give his son to 
Spain, even if he were asked; and Aberdeen’s answer, that, excepting one of his 
sons, any aspirant whom Spain might choose would be acceptable to England.” 
We know now that the French King’s promise was shamefully broken a few 
years later; but there was no reason at the time to disbelieve his word. England 
was not unnaturally disquieted by the prospect of an alliance between France 
and Spain; France, with equal reason, objected to the Queen of Spain marrying 
a Prince of the House of Coburg, which was the idea favoured by the English 
Court. Accordingly, a compromise was arranged by Lord Aberdeen and M. 
Guizot, when it was settled that the French King should renounce all pretensions 
10 
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on the part of any of his sons to the hand of the Queen of Spain; that the 
sovereign of that country should choose her husband from the descendants of 
Philip V., so as equally to exclude the Coburgs; and that, as regarded the 
contemplated marriage of the Duc de Montpensier, youngest son of Louis 
Philippe, with the Infanta Donna Maria Louisa, sister of the Queen of Spain, 
no such union should take place till the Queen was married, and had had 
children; in consideration of which promise, the Queen of England waived all 
objections to the marriage of Montpensier. The whole transaction seems to have 
been rather irregular; for negotiations of this nature are generally conducted 
between Cabinet and Cabinet, acting, of course, through their respective Foreign 
Ministers. In the present instance, however, the Queen’s visit was kept secret 
as long as possible, and the negotiation was then settled by Lord Aberdeen and 
M. Guizot quietly talking it over in a French chateau. The English visitors seem 
to have been effectually blinded and lulled to sleep by the wily courtesies of the 
French monarch ; and we have the authority of Prince Albert that Lord Aberdeen 
was “thoroughly satisfied with everything, and made himself much liked.” A 
few years later, he made himself “much liked” in Russia, with which country 
we were about to go to war on questions of gravity and moment. But for the 
present no one perceived how cleverly we had been tricked, and Lord Brougham 
wrote effusively to Prince Albert about “the admirable effects produced by the 
late excursion to France, and the sure tendency of this wise measure to create 
the best feelings between the two nations.” The Prince himself believed that 
such would be the case; yet, the very next year, a war between France and 
England became imminent. 

On returning from France, her Majesty and the Prince made a short stay at 
Brighton, and then started for Belgium on a visit to King Leopold. Leaving 
Brighton in the Royal yacht on the 12th of September, they arrived at Ostend 
on the 13th, and, after a six days’ tour in Belgium, during which Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, and Antwerp were visited, returned to Windsor Castle on the 21st 
of September. “The old cities of Flanders,” writes Prince Albert to Baron 
Stockmar, “had put on their fairest array, and were very tastefully decorated 
with tapestries, flowers, trees, pictures, &c., which, combined with the numerous 
old monuments, churches, and convents, and the gay crowds of people, produced 
x most peculiar effect. Victoria was greatly interested and impressed; and the 
cordiality and friendliness which met us everywhere could not fail to attract her 
towards the Belgian people.” The travels of the Royal couple were now over for 
a time, and on the 25th of October Prince Albert accompanied the Queen to 
Cambridge, where his Royal Highness received the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. Both were greeted with marked cordiality, and the Queen afterwards 
wrote with much satisfaction of the enthusiasm shown by all classes at that 
famous University, and particularly by the undergraduates. In a letter dated 
the 4th of November, Professor Sedgwick gave a lively account of the visit 
paid by the Royal party to the Woodwardian Museum. “The Queen,” he said, 
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“seemed happy and well pleased, and was mightily taken with one or two of my 
monsters, especially with the Plesiosaurus and gigantic stag. The subject was 
new to her; but the Prince evidently had a good general knowledge of the old 
world, and not only asked good questions, and listened with great courtesy to 
all I had to say, but in one or two instances helped me on by pointing to the 
rare things in my collection, especially in that part of it which contains the 
German fossils. I thought myself very fortunate in being able to exhibit the 
finest collection of German fossils to ke seen in England. They fairly went the 
round of the Museum; neither of them seemed in a hurry, and the Queen was 
quite happy to hear her husband talk about a novel subject with so much 
knowledge and spirit. He called her back once or twice to look at a fine 
impression of a dragon-fly which I have in the Solenhofen slate. Having glanced 
at the long succession of our fossils, from the youngest to the oldest, the party 
again moved into the lecture-room.” The visit to Cambridge lasted only three 
days, and on the 28th of October the Royal party were back at Windsor. 

In the latter days of November the Queen and Prince Albert visited Sir 
Robert Peel at Drayton Manor, the country seat of that statesman. While 
staying here, the Prince made a visit to Birmingham on the 20th of the month. 
Owing to the turbulent character of that town, where the principles of Chartism 
were in the ascendant, and riots had occurred but recently, Sir James Graham 
and some members of the Government considered it imprudent for his Royal 
Highness to venture into such a vortex of extravagant opinions. The Prince, 
however, was not unaware that his greatest enemies were to be found rather in 
the upper and official circles than among the populace; and he therefore did not 
fear throwing himself upon the hospitality of the Birmingham people. “The 
Mayor, who accompanied the Prince in the carriage,” wrote Mr. Anson on the 
same day, “is said to te a Chartist, and to hold extreme views. He said that 
the visit had created the greatest enthusiasm ;—that it had brought into unison 
and harmony opposite political parties, who had shown the deepest hatred 
towards each other; and that it had been productive of the happiest results in 
Birmingham. He also said he would vouch for the devoted loyalty of the wholc 
Chartist body. The Queen had not more loyal subjects in her dominions.” 
From Drayton Manor the Royal party proceeded to Chatsworth, the seat of the 
~ Duke of Devonshire, and afterwards to Belvoir Castle, belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland. In the Belvoir neighbourhood the Prince distinguished himself in the 
hunting-field, though he had no great inclination for that kind of sport. It had 
been thought that his Royal Highness, as a scholar, and a man much given to 
retirement, was scarcely possessed of sufficient spirit to face the perils of the 
chase. He had therefore fallen a good deal in the estimation of men who 
consider that the larger part of human virtue is comprised in the ability to 
preserve a good seat on horseback, and to clear a five-barred gate with complete 
indifference as to what may be on the other side. His performances in the 
vicinity of Belvoir Castle completely re-established him in the estimation of 
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these persons, and, as Baron Stockmar afterwards observed, such a reputation 
was not without practical value while fox-hunting continued to be an Enghsh 
national pursuit. The Prince rode boldly and well, and, while some others 
were thrown, kept his saddle to the last. 

One of the favourite studies of Prince Albert was that of agriculture—a 
science which he found in a very backward state in England, and which he did 
much to improve. The growing of crops and the rearing of live stock engaged 
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much of his attention, and hé established a model farm in Windsor Park, which 
showed how much may be effected by intelligent supervision, and a systematic 
application of those scientific principles which modern times have placed at the 
disposal of enterprising men. At the chief agricultural shows, his name soon 
became familar as a constant and often successful exhibitor, and nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than any notable achievement in this field of human 
industry. Speaking of the model works in Windsor Park, a contemporary writer 
observed that “the most practical man could not go that pleasant round, from 
the Flemish farm to the Norfolk, and so back again by the Home and the Dairy, 
without learning something wherever he went.” The farm at Windsor was 
established about the end of 1840, and the Prince always took the greatest 
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interest in the working of his establishment. On the 30th of October, 1843, he 
wrote to Baron Stockmar that the prices of cattle were up again, and that he 
had netted a very good return from his auction in the Park. Since the death 
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of his Royal Highness the farm has been continued with equal zeal by the 
Queen ; and the Prince of Wales has also shown an intelligent interest in 
pursuits and experiments calculated to raise in no slight degree the productive 
‘powers of the country. 

While the Queen was gaining a more extended knowledge of her home 
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dominions, and Prince Albert was interesting himself in many departments of 
science and art, some events were passing in India, to which brief reference 
should be made. During the Afghan war of 1838-9, the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment intimated its intention to take temporary possession of Shikarpoor, in 
Scinde, an independent State in the north-west of the Peninsula. The Ameers 
of Hyderabad and Mizpoor thereupon assented to a treaty which placed them 
under the control of Calcutta; but the people themselves never agreed to this 
sacrifice, and the British Residency at Hyderabad was attacked in the early part 
of 1843. Hereupon, the British envoy, Sir Charles James Napier, marched a 
large military force against the malcontepts, routed them at Meeanee on the 
17th of February, and, by a further victory on March 24th, completed the 
subjugation of Scinde. During the next two years the country continued in 
a state of extreme agitation, owing to the depredations of certain marauding 
tribes in the west; but these brigands were hunted down, and at length entirely 
extirpated, by the conqueror of Scinde, whose unresting energy and fiery reso- 
lution procured from him, from his half-admiring adversaries, the title of “the 
Devil’s Brother.” The administration of the province has greatly improved 
since then; but it may be questioned whether its annexation was not an act of 
high-handed power, which the concomitant circumstances were insufficient to 
justify. 

In the latter part of the same year, another war broke out in Asia. The 
State of Gwalior, situated in Central India, had been under our protection 
since 1803; but the death of the native sovereign, in 1843, produced a degree 
of anarchy which led to the interposition of the British Government. Lord 
Ellenborough made a public announcement that he could “neither permit the 
existence of an unfriendly Government with the territories of Scindia” (the 
reigning family in that, part of Hindostan), “nor that those territories should 
be without a Government capable of coercing its own subjects.” This was on 
the 20th of December; on the 29th, the army of Gwalior, under the command 
of Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in-Chief, and in presence of the Governor- 
General, defeated the native forces at Maharajpoor. On the same: day, the left 
wing of the army, under Major-General Grey, defeated the enemy at Punniar; 
and the strong fort of Gwalior, sometimes called “the Gibraltar of the Hast,” 
was taken by our soldiers. By a treaty concluded in January, 1844, the native 
dynasty was permitted to retain 9,000 troops of its own, in addition to a large 
contingent under British authority ; but some forty years later Gwalior was . 
restored to its native prince Scindia. 
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IRELAND, always more or less disturbed, was excited nearly to the point of 
rebellion in 1848, owing to an agitation for the Repeal of the Union which had 
been originated by Daniel O’Connell, one of the most remarkable men of that 
epoch. O’Connell belonged to a good but impoverished family in Kerry, and was 
brought up as a lawyer. But Nature had designed him for little else than a 
political agitator, and the demand for Roman Catholic Emancipation, which 
began to acquire force in the early part of the present century, drew him into the 
whirlpool of public life. Whatever his faults and errors, he was unquestionably 
a devoted son of the Church to which he and his family belonged; and the 
Romanists of this realm suffered at that time from many unjust disabilities. In 
a few years he became the leader of the movement; and when the Act of 1829 
was passed, O’Connell was regarded by the great mass of the Irish people as a 
hero who could always lead them to victory. When a very young man he was 
opposed to the union of the English and Irish Legislatures, and in 1841 he 
renewed an earlier agitation in favour of repealing that arrangement. As long 
as the Whigs were in power, or nearly so, O’Connell kept the national excite- 
ment within reasonable bounds; for he hoped to extort a good deal from a party 
which depended on extraneous support, and he was prepared to take less than his 
full demand, in the belief that an instalment in one year would prepare the way 
for complete payment in another. But, when it became evident that Sir Robert 
Peel would soon be Prime Minister, it was considered that nothing could be 
obtained except by means of an agitation carried to the extreme verge of legality, 
and apparently, if not really, threatening to pass beyond it. 

The aims of O’Connell were far more national than political. He was study- 
ing in France when the great Revolution broke out, and its horrors made such an 
impression on his mind that he returned to his own country “half a Tory at 
heart.”” His views were never what might be called Radical or democratic, 
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though in many respects liberal; but he was a consummate demagogue—that is 
to say, a man gifted with a marvellous capacity of exciting, swaying, and control- 
ling the mobs which were at once the sources and the subjects of his power. To 
these results, his commanding figure, expressive countenance, and splendid voice, 
contributed not a little. It may be doubted if there has ever been so accom- 
plished an agitator in the modern world: those of the ancient republics spoke to 
much smaller audiences. One secret of his success (so far as he can be said to 
have succeeded) lay in the complete harmony which existed between himself and 
the majority of the Irish people. His face declared him to be an unmixed Celt, 
of the Hibernian variety; and not merely his face, but every throb of his nature. 
Passionate, impulsive, violent in thought and in expression, boastful, wayward, 
pathetic, and humorous, he drew from all these qualities a species of eloquence 
peculiarly suited to the audiences he addressed. In the open air, on a bleak 
hill-side, he would bring together thousands of half-barbarian peasantry, and 
play upon them, as a master plays upon an instrument. He had the almost 
unparalleled gift of stimulating his hearers to the very brink of some mad 
outbreak, and of restraining them at the last moment. It must be recorded to 
the credit of O’Connell that he always repudiated and condemned the resort to 
physical force, and that he did actually avoid it. Yet the turmoil he created 
was almost as distracting as civil war, and the gigantic failure of the Repeal 
movement was written in gloomy characters all over Ireland. 

O’Connell had sat in the Imperial Parliament since 1829; and even in the 
House of Commons his fervid and headlong eloquence was often most impres- 
sive. But his greatest triumphs belonged, doubtless, to what may be called the 
platform order of oratory. The champion of Repeal had an unexampled command 
over the vocabulary of abuse; though it must be admitted that some of his 
opponents were not far behind in this effective accomplishment. Not only was 
O’Connell in the habit of referring, in general terms, to “the base, brutal, and 
bloody Saxon ” (by whom, it may be necessary to explain, he meant the English 
people), but he attacked particular individuals with a ferocity of invective which 
was frequently more ludicrous than terrible. Unquestionably he had some of the 
characteristics of a great orator; yet his style was often tawdry, and his senti- 
ment overwrought. Partly, perhaps, by virtue of these very characteristics, he 
acquired such an influence over the Roman Catholic Irish that there were 
but few things they would not have done, or abstained from doing, at a word 
from him. How far he was an honest man is a subject which has been much 
disputed. It seems impossible to doubt that he loved his country, however 
imprudently ; but it is also very difficult not to believe that he loved himself 
quite as much. In order to carry on his agitation he called for the formation of 
-a fund which came to be termed the Repeal Rent, and which was derived almost 
entirely from the weekly contributions of the poverty-stricken cotters of Ireland. 
These payments went into the hands of the Liberator, as O’Connell was fondly 
called ; and it was asserted by many that the larger part was expended by him 
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on his own gratifications. His advocates defend him in this respect by saying 
that he gave up a magnificent practice at the bar for the sake of conducting the 
Repeal movement, and that therefore he had a moral claim to some other source 
of income. But this is surely making patriotism easy, and even pleasant, after 
a fashion never before dreamt of by patriots of exalted character. It would 
appear also that in some instances O’Connell wrung their contributions from 
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the peasantry by absolute coercion, and that his ordinary dealings with his own 
tenants were particularly bad, since he acted as a “ Middleman,” who appro- 
priated three times as much rent as he paid to the head-landlord.* It is no 
answer to such statements to say that O’Connell died poor, for the Repeal Rent— 
long the chief source of his income—had dwindled to nothing for some few 
years before his death. | | 

At the beginning of 1843 the Liberator declared that that year was and 
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should be “the Repeal Year.” He had for several months been endeavouring 
to strike a blow at British commerce by directing his followers to refuse dll 
articles of British manufacture, and by setting an example in the garments which 
he himself wore. But this had very little effect; for the poor, who form the 
majority in Ireland, could not afford to indulge their national antipathies at the 
cost of higher-priced and probably inferior goods. It was therefore necessary 
to hold open-air meetings on a gigantic scale and in quick succession, though 
in 1843 the arch-agitator was about sixty-eight years of age. O’Connell not 
unfrequently touched on the land question which has given so much trouble in 
more recent times, and flattered Irish agriculturists with the hope.of obtaining 
farms at no great sacrifice on their own parts. But the main object of his life, 
after the achievement of Roman Catholic Emancipation, was the passing of a 
measure for Repeal. The methods he pursued were sometimes not a little 
puzzling to English minds. While using language towards the British Parlia- 
ment and the British people which looked like an indirect incentive to rebellion, 
notwithstanding its saving clauses, O’Connell would pour out the most flattering 
homage to the Queen; even prophesying that the time would come when her 
Majesty would gladly fly from her Tory enemies, and seek refuge among her 
faithful Irish—with a view, it would seem to have been implied, of ruling 
England from Ireland. All this nonsense ‘pleased those who listened to it; but 
it was only so much byplay. The real agitation was far more serious; at one 
time it looked formidable. From the spring to the autumn of 1848, numerous 
meetings (generally on Sunday, that more might attend) were held in various 
parts of Ireland, at the bidding of O’Connell, and with the sanction of the priest- 
hood of all grades. They were attended by enormous numbers, several of whom 
had marched, in a semi-military fashion, many miles from their homes. It is 
said that at some of these gatherings no fewer than a quarter of a million 
persons were present; and it was remarked as singular that, during the agitation, 
crime became almost extinct. This was partly due to the sweet, persuasive 
exhortations of the Apostle of Temperance, Father Mathew, who had recently 
produced a most remarkable effect in checking drunkenness in Ireland, and 
causing many thousands to take the pledge of total abstinence. But it must 
in some degree be ascribed to the fact that the minds of the humbler classes 
were occupied by serious thoughts of a political character, and influenced by an 
excitement which left room for no other. The exultation of passion had for 
a time superseded the insane fury of the whisky-bottle. 

At the open-air meetings the speeches of O’Connell were characterised by 
his most effective style of popular oratory. The unapproachable excellence of 
Ireland, the unexampled baseness and cruelty of England, were the themes on 
which he principally dwelt. All the miseries of his native land would be removed 
as soon as an Irish Parliament was once more sitting on College Green. That 
event would be brought about in not more than a year; and then the golden 
age of Ireland would begin. A good many picturesque but rather theatrical 
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accessories were introduced on these occasions. Banners, showy decorations, 
and exciting music, accompanied the march of the peasantry, and at an unusually 
large meeting on the hill of Tara—a spot where the ancient kings of Ireland 
used to be elected—O’Connell himself was crowned with a species of semi-regal 
cap. This was on the 15th of August: on the 8th of October an immensc 
meeting was to be held at Clontarf, three miles from Dublin. But the Govern- 
ment now thought that matters were proceeding toa dangerous length. They 
had already passed an Arms Act for Ireland, by which great restrictions were 
Jaid on the possession of deadly weapons; they had concentrated large bodies 
of troops in the disaffected country ; and, by a proclamation issued on the 7th 
of October, they forbade the contemplated assemblage. It was certainly a wise 
resolution. In spite of his repeated declarations that nothing was to be done 
of an illegal nature, O’Connell had of late used several expressions well calculated 
to stir up an excitable people like the Irish to rebellion and civil war. There 
was unquestionably no slight danger of an outbreak, and it was high time for the 
“‘ base, brutal, and bloody Saxon ” to show that his patience had a limit. 

Had the meeting been held, it is not improbable that a collision would have 
taken place between the populace and the soldiery. O’Connell, however, at 
once issued a proclamation of his own, declaring that the orders of the Lord 
Lieutenant must be obeyed, and that the people must return to their homes. 
Why the meeting was not forbidden by the Government until the very day 
before it was to be held, is a State secret which has never been explained. The 
people were already coming in from all the country round, and, as a large 
military force was massed together on the spot, it is wonderful that a sanguinary 
combat did not ensue. Some members of the Repeal Association stationed 
themselves on the roads approaching Clontarf to turn back as many as they 
could; but several arrived on the early morning of the 8th, and speedily found 
themselves between close lines of troops. The mandate of the Liberator, however, 
was obeyed with marvellous alacrity, and the meeting (such as it was) dispersed 
without any untoward event. The Government had at length done what it 
ought to have done before; and it was now resolved to take a further step— 
namely, to prosecute the chief agitator and his colleagues. O’Connell, his son, 
and eight others, were arrested on charges of conspiracy, sedition, and unlawful 
assembling. Nothing could exceed the dismay of the Liberator at the prospect 
which now opened before him. He issued addresses to the people, passionately 
exhorting them to observe the utmost forbearance and moderation, and seemed 
to consider that his pacific words would utterly obliterate the effect of the 
infammatory language he had used only a few weeks before. In point of 
fact, they nearly obliterated himself. The Repeal Association broke up into 
two camps. One, consisting of the older members, clung to their accustomed 
leader ; the other, composed of all the youthful and fiery spirits, formed a new 
combination, which was afterwards known os that of “Young Ireland,” and 
which openly declared its intention to rebel at the very earliest opportunity. 
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The proceedings against O’Connell and his associates commenced formally 
on the 2nd of November, 1843, in the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench; but the 
actual trial did not begin until the 16th of January, 1844. Owing, it would 
seem, to some error, the jury consisted entirely of Protestants, who, as a rule, 
were not likely to have much regard for the author of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation; but whether this circumstance, however unfortunate and objectionable, 
had any real effect upon the verdict, it would be somewhat dangerous to 
pronounce. The trial did not terminate until the 12th of February, nor was 
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sentence passed before the 30th of May, 1844. With one exception, all the 
prisoners were found guilty, and sentences of varying severity were pronounced. 
O’Connell was condemned to one year’s imprisonment, to pay a fine of £2,000, 
and to enter into security and recognisances, in the sum of £5,000, for his good 
behaviour during a term of seven years. The others were sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, together with a fine of £50, and were ordered to find 
securities for the same period as their leader, in the sum of £1,000. They were 
removed to the Richmond Penitentiary at Dublin. The Liberator issued a 
proclamation to the Irish people, commanding them to keep perfectly quiet; 
but at the same time he transmitted a writ of error to London, in order that 
the legality of the sentence might be reconsidered. The Lords, to whom the 
appeal was made, referred the matter to the twelve Judges; the Judges were not 
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agreed as to the technical points involved; and the question went back again 
to the Lords. The decision now rested with four Law Lords, three of whom 
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—Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell—voted that the judgment of the 
Irish Court should be reversed. The only dissentient was Lord Brougham; but 
his single vote was, of course, inoperative. O’Connell, therefore, had gained a 
legal triumph, and he was released’ from prison in the midst of a popular 
ovation. The decision of the Lords was pronounced on the 4th of September, 
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by which time, O’Connell and his friends had already undergone a considerable 
portion of their imprisonment. They had been treated with great leniency, 
however, and O’Connell was allowed to see his admirers in jail to an extent 
which appears to have positively injured his health. Certain it is that he was 
never again the vigorous man he had been; but this result was probably owing 
in a much greater degree to disappointment, and humiliation of spirit. His 
power had passed away from him. Younger and more energetic men were 
taking his place; the English Government had shown its power to handle the 
agitator firmly ; age was creeping upon him; and he did little more during the 
remainder of his days. In the latter part of 1846 his health and spirits were 
so completely broken that he could not endure any allusions to his beloved 
Ireland and her future. Early in 1847 he commenced a journey to Rome, 
where he desired to close his career in the very bosom of the Church to 
which he had always been attached. - His mind was tortured by many painful 
memories, for in his earlier years his life had been open to reproach in more 
ways than one. An overmastering dread of death now came upon him, and 
one of his last fears was that he should be buried alive. His earnest desire 
to reach the Eternal City was denied him. He could get no farther than 
Genoa; and there he expired on the 15th of May, 1847, leaving behind him 
a great, but on the whole not a happy, reputation. 

It was feared by many persons in England that the trial and conviction of 
O’Connell would raise such a tumult amongst the Irish party in the Legislature, 
and their Liberal allies, as to endanger the existence of the Government. This 
proved -not to be the fact ; but it was certainly a reasonable forecast, and it was 
the view formed by Baron Stockmar, who from his German home watched with 
interest the progress of events in England and Ireland. In a letter to Prince 
Albert, dated November 27th, 1848, he says :—It is an old principle with me, to 
form no judgments at a distance upon matters which lie far away from my sphere 
of observation. Consequently, I can only express mere feelings in so far as 
personal matters are concerned. The news of the O’Connell trial took me by 
surprise, and threw me into an uneasy state of mind, that set me thinking, not 
so much what might ensue from a favourable or unfavourable issue to the 
prosecution, as what the Ministry are to do with their victory, supposing them to 
get one. To my thinking, victory is likely to prove more dangerous than failure ; 
and apprehensions seized me, which [I still entertain, that this trial may very 
possibly lead to a speedy termination of the Peel Ministry.” Not only was this 
anticipation falsified, but the Government gained in strength from its virtual 
triumph over O’Connell. Measures of a really beneficial character to Ireland 
were passed about this period, and for a time the disaffection of the country 
underwent considerable abatement. 

In the early part of 1844 a great affliction fell upon Prince Albert. His 
father died on the 29th of January, and, although such an event had been 
anticipated for some time past, the shock was none the less on that account. 
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The grief of the Queen was almost equal to the Prince’s own, and a deep gloom 
settled down upon the Royal circle. On the 4th of February Prince Albert 
wrote to Baron Stockmar :—“God will give us all strength to bear the blow 
becomingly. That we were separated gives it a peculiar poignancy. Not to see 
him, not to be present to close his eyes, not to help to comfort those he leaves 
behind, and to be comforted by them, is very hard. Here we sit together, poor 
Mamma, Victorie, and myself, and weep, with a great, cold public around us, 
insensible as stone. To have some true, sympathetic friend at hand would be a 
great solace. Come to us in this time of trouble, if come youcan.... The 
world is assuredly not our true happiness; and, alas! every day’s experience 
forces me to see how wicked men are. Every imaginable calumny is heaped 
upon us, especially upon me; and although a pure nature, conscious of its own 
high purposes, is and ought to be lifted above attacks, still it is painful to be 
misrepresented by people of whom one believed better things.” On the 28th 
of March the Prince left England for his father’s small dominions, in order to 
assist his brother Ernest in commencing his duties as the reigning Duke. It was 
the first time that he and the Queen had ever been parted since their marriage, 
and both felt the separation acutely. Two days before the Prince’s departure 
the Queen of the Belgians reached Buckingham Palace, to spend a brief time 
with the English sovereign during the period of her solitude; and King Leopold 
himself arrived a few days later. On the 11th of April the Prince was back 
again at Windsor. He records in his diary that he arrived at six o’clock in 
the evening, in the midst of “great joy.” 

The Queen’s birthday was approaching even before the Prince left England ; 
and the latter had already given orders for the preparation of two gifts to her 
Majesty, which he knew would be very acceptable. On the 5th of March Prince 
Albert asked Mr. Eastlake, the painter, if he could execute by the 24th of May a. 
little picture of angels, such as he had introduced into his fresco in the pavilion 
of Buckingham Palace Gardens. He promised to do the picture by the time 
mentioned, although he was already at work on one for her Majesty. The other 
present was a miniature portrait of the Prince himself, by Thorburn, taken in 
armour, in accordance with a wish frequently expressed by the Queen. The 
portrait is a full-length, and is said by her Majesty to give the Prince’s real 
expression more than anything that she knew. “ During the fatal illness, and on 
the last morning of his life,”’ she writes on the 20th of December, 18738, “ he was. 
wonderfully like this picture.” The lower part of the face was done in half an 
hour, and the whole character and aspect are extremely noble. The two pictures 
were presented to the Queen on her birthday, at Claremont, where the Royal 
couple were staying. | 

The King of Saxony was at this time expected at Buckingham Palace, and he 
arrived there on the Ist of June. Only two days before, her Majesty and the 
Prince had been somewhat surprised at hearing that the Emperor of Russia was. 
on his way to visit the English Court, and that he might be looked for at almost 
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any moment. He reached London on the night of June Ist, and remained until 
the followmg morning at the Russian Embassy. Next day he was brought by 
Prince Albert to Buckingham Palace, where he became the guest of her Majeaty, 
though he again went to the Embassy at night, having resolved for the present 
not to occupy the apartments prepared for him at the Palace. On the 3rd of 
June he was escorted by Prince Albert from the Slough Station to Windsor 
Castle, whither the Court had now removed. 

The habits of this Northern potentate were in some respects remarkably 
simple and austere. All through his life he slept on a leathern sack, stuffed 
with hay or straw. The sack thus filled was stretched upon a camp-bed, and 
the Emperor never intermitted this custom, even when on a visit to foreign 
Courts. He produced a very marked impression on the Queen and Prince Albert, 
and the former, writing to her uncle, the King of the Belgians, on the 4th of 
June, observes of the Emperor :—“ He is certainly a very striking man, still very 
handsome ; his profile is beautiful, and his manners most dignified and graceful ; 
extremely civil, quite alarmingly so, as he is so full of attention and politesse. 
But the expression of the eyes is severe, and unlike anything I ever saw before. 
He gives Albert and myself the impression of a man who is not happy, and on 
whom the burden of his immense power and position weighs heavily and pain- 
fally. He seldom smiles, and, when he does, the expression is not a happy one. 
He is very easy to get on with.”” Lady Lyttelton says in one of her letters :— 
“The only fault in his face is that he has pale eyelashes, and his enormous and 
very brilliant eyes have no shade; besides which, they have the awful look given 
by occasional ghmpses of white above the eyeball, which comes from his father 
Paul, I suppose, and gives a savage wildness, for a moment, pretty often.” 

He and the King of Saxony were delighted with Windsor, and the Emperor 
said that the English Court was conducted on the noblest scale of any Court 
he had ever seen, everything being done without effort, and as if it were the 
ordinary condition of affairs. The Autocrat of the Russias abounded in gallant 
speeches to the British sovereign, and pleased her much by his high praises 
of Prince Albert. Her Majesty was at first a good deal opposed to the visit, 
seeming to entertain some vague feelings of apprehension on political grounds; 
but, after a few days, she conceived a sentiment of friendship for him, and in 
writing to King Leopold expressed her conviction that he was truthful and 
sincere. She did not regard him as very clever, and she saw that his mind was 
far from cultivated. The arts, which were so dear to her own husband, he re- 
garded with entire want of interest, and confined his attention solely to politics 
and military affairs. He showed much alarm about the condition of the East, 
and professed the greatest anxiety to be on good terms with Great Britain. 
Speaking of sovereign rulers to her Majesty, he made use of an expression 
which was very remarkable as coming from him; being to the effect that in 
modern times all princes should strive to make themselves worthy of their 
position, so as to reconcile people to the fact of their being princes. This 
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does not seem much in accordance with the ideas or practices of the Czar 
Nicholas; but his discernment may have taught him what his position, his 
passions, or his habits, did not allow him to carry out. 

The Russian Emperor and the King of Saxony attended Ascot Races on 
the 4th of June, and witnessed a review in Windsor Park on the 5th. Every 
evening, a great dinner was served in the Waterloo Room at Windsor Castle. 
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Visits were likewise paid to the seat of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, 
and to the Opera; and the Emperor seems to have been really much pleased by 
his reception. There can be no doubt that he had a political object in coming 
to England. Turkey was engaging much of his attention, as it had done in 
earlier years, and he was deeply desirous of carrying out the traditional policy 
of Russia, as it had been formulated from the days of Peter the Great. He saw 
that Turkey was in an impoverished and weakened state, partly in consequence 
of his own acts, and those of his predecessors; and he thought the time had 
come when some approach should be made towards an understanding with 
England as to what should be done with the Sultan’s inheritance when he could 
no longer hold it for himself. With this view, he talked a good deal with 
11 
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Prince Albert, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Aberdeen. His desire to propitiate 
the good opinion of the English Government and people was most evident; 
but the events of later years showed but too plainly with what objects he 
pursued these conciliatory efforts. The cordial relations which had long existed 
between England and France were viewed by Nicholas with great distrust and 
jealousy; for he feared—what, in fact, afterwards occurred—that the two 
Powers might combine to restrain his ambition in the East. He wished to 
break up the good feeling between England and France, but met with no 
encouragement in this respect from Sir Robert Peel. He said that he did 
not covet an inch of Turkish soil for himself, but that he would not allow 
anybody else to have one. This,. of course, was spoken with reference to 
France, who had undoubtedly, a few years before, shown a disposition to 
establish herself in Syria and Egypt. Sir Robert Peel replied by answering 
that no Government should be created in Egypt too powerful to close the 
passage across that country to the commerce or the mails of England. 

The conversation with the English Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
took the ultimate form of a Memorandum drawn up by Count Nesselrode by 
order of the Emperor after his return to St. Petersburg. Being transmitted to 
England, this document was deposited in the secret archives of the Foreign 
Office, but made public some ten years later, at the period of the Crimean War. 
“Russia and England,” said the Memorandum, “are mutually penetrated with 
the conviction that it is for their common interest that the Ottoman Porte 
should maintain itself in the state of independence and of territorial possession 
which at present constitutes that Empire, as that political combination is the 
one which is most compatible with the general interest of the maintenance of 
peace. Being agreed on this principle, Russia and England have an equal 
interest in uniting their efforts in order to keep up the Ottoman ‘Empire, 
and to avert all the dangers which can place in jeopardy its safety.” The 
Memorandum then went on to observe that the Porte had a constant tendency 
to extricate itself from engagements imposed upon it by treaties concluded with 
other Powers; that it hoped to do so with impunity, because it reckoned upon 
the mutual jealousy of the Cabinets; that, when coming into collision with 
any one of the Powers on this account, it relied on the others to espouse its 
quarrel; that it was essential not to confirm the Porte in this delusion; and 
that every time it failed in its obligations towards one of the Great Powers, it 
was the interest of all the rest to bring their influence to bear upon the offender. 
“The object for which Russia and England will have to come to an under- 
standing,” the Memorandum went on to say, “‘may be expressed in the following 
manner :—(1) To seek to maintain the existence of the Ottoman Empire in 
its present state, so long as that political combination shall be possible. (2) If 
we foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to enter into previous concert as to 
everything relating to the establishment of a new order of things, intended to 
replace that which now exists, and, in conjunction with each other, to see that 
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the change which may have occurred in the internal situation of that Empire 
shall not injuriously affect either the security of their own States, and the rights 
which the treaties assure to them respectively, or the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe.” The Emperor declared that Russia and Austria were 
agreed as to this policy, and that, if England, as the principal maritime Power, 
would act in concert with them, France would in all probability be obliged to 
follow the same course, and thus the peace of Europe would be maintained. 
The fixed intention of Russia, to take the earliest opportunity of making a 
combined attack upon Turkey, is glaringly apparent throughout this document; 
and it is little to the credit of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen that they 
should have given any sanction whatever to such a project. The Memorandum 
of 1844 enabled the Russian Emperor, in 1854, to allege a common understanding 
with England, in defence of his designs against Turkey. The Earl of Aberdeen’ 
was probably the moving spirit in the matter, so far as this country was con- 
cerned ; and it is one of many proofs that that Minister had far too kindly a 
regard for the interests of the Northern Power. 

Nicholas quitted London on the 9th of June, after producing a very good 
impression on the ladies and gentlemen of the Court by his magnificent presents 
of jewels to the former, and, as regarded the latter, by the gift of a very valuable 
cup, to be annually run for at Ascot, which he had visited twice during his 
brief stay. Whether he produced an equally good impression on the mass of 
the English people, is a very doubtful matter. It was said at the time that 
he was hissed on one occasion, when driving out with the Queen; and it is 
probable that such was the fact. He was disliked as a despot; his conduct 
towards Poland was viewed with detestation; and that he had designs on India, 
was suspected and believed by many. But his reception at the English Court 
was sufficiently warm to create a feeling of irritation on the part of the French, 
who inferred—not altogether without reason—that some secret arrangement 
had been made to the prejudice of their interests. It was feared for a time 
that this sentiment would have the effect of setting aside a visit to England 
which had been contemplated by Louis Philippe since the visit of the Queen 
and Prince Albert to that monarch in the previous year. Alluding to the fear 
that this compliment might not be paid, in consequence of what had happened 
with the Emperor, her Majesty, in writing to King Leopold, says :—“I hope 
that you will persuade the King (Louis Philippe) to come all the same ‘in 
September. Our motives and politics are, not to be exclusive, but to be on good 
terms with all—and why should we not? We make no secret of it.” The King 
of Saxony left England on the 19th of June, and the Court now returned to its 
usual and somewhat quiet routine. 

Parliament had been opened by the Queen in person on the Ist of February, 
and all had gone on fairly well for some months. The financial policy of Sir 
Robert Peel had led to admirable results, and at the close of the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1844, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced a surplus of 
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£4,165,000, which, after deducting what was required to pay off the deficiency of 
the previous year, left a balance of £1,400,000. It might have been supposed 
that all political parties would have been equally pleased with so fortunate a 
condition ; but many amongst the supporters of Sir Robert Peel himself were 
dissatisfied with what had been done, because it was effected in despite of their 
own Protectionist views. On the 14th of June, accordingly, they voted in force 
against the resolutions proposed by the Government upon the Sugar Duties. 
An amendment to those resolutions was brought forward, and, on a division, 
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Ministers found themselves in a minority of twenty in a House of 462. The 
Premier and his principal colleagues were disposed to resign at once; but at a 
large meeting of Conservatives, held on the 17th of June, so much confidence in 
the Government was expressed, that Peel hesitated in his intention, and, on 
the evening of the same day, a vote in Committee reversed the decision of the 
14th. The Prime Minister had clearly intimated that, unless such a reversal 
was obtained, he should resign office; and the threat had doubtless operated on 
many who delighted to embarrass the Ministry, but did not wish to see it upset. 
Another disagreeable circumstance occurred at the samme time. On the 14th 
of June, Mr. Thomas Duncombe presented to the House of Commons a petition 
from the Italian revolutionist, Signor Mazzini, and three others, complaining 
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that during the past month a number of their letters, passing through the 
General Post Office—letters, they averred, written for no political purpose, and 
containing no treasonable or libellous matter—had been regularly detained and 
opened. The circumstance led to great excitement at the time, and many not 
belonging to the extreme order of politicians condemned the Home Secretary, 
Sir James Graham, for the course he had adopted. Mr. Carlyle wrote to the 
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Times, setting forth that he had known Signor Mazzini for several years, and 
that he considered him “a man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind ;” moreover, that opening a man’s 
letters was nearly akin to picking his pockets, and even to still viler forms of 
scoundrelism. The writer, however, admitted that letters might be opened if 
a Gunpowder Plot were imminent, or some national wreck were not far off; 
but he would on no account sanction the practice until those conditions had 
been fulfilled. Now, the plain truth of the matter appears to have been this 
—that Signor Mazzini had taken advantage of his place of refuge in England 
to conspire with divers Republicans in Italy for the destruction of Austrian 
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and Papal despotism in that peninsula. The intentions of these persons may 
have been admirable, and certainly the annihilation of the tyrannies against. 
which they conspired was highly desirable, in the interests both of Italy 
and the whole world. But it is not proper for any Government to allow 
foreigners living under its protection to conspire against other States with 
which the protecting country is at peace. Sir James Graham had reason to 
believe that Mazzini was occupied in doing this very thing, and he showed 
conclusively that the Secretary of State had been invested by Parliament with 
the power, in certain cases, of issuing warrants, by virtue of which letters 
might be opened. Some former Home Secretaries declared that they had used 
this power, and the case began to assume another aspect. A Secret Com- 
mittee of the two Houses, however, was appointed to inquire into the law and 
practice of opening private letters at the Post Office. The Report of this 
Committee showed that the annual average of warrants, at no time very high, 
had in recent years decreased rather than augmented, and that Sir James 
Graham had been particularly conscientious in the exercise of his right; and 
the outcry soon died away. 

Difficulties with France occurred during the year 1844, which were doubtless 
aggravated by the irritable state of French opinion consequent on the apprehen- 
sion that England was intriguing with Russia against the interests of France 
in the East. The island of Otaheite, or Tahiti, situated in the South Pacific 
Ocean, had for the last two years been a subject of contention between France 
and England. The territory was visited by Commodore Byron in 1765, and two 
years later by Captain Wallis, who called it George III. Island. It was explored 
by Captain Cook in 1768 and two subsequent years. In 1799, the district of 
Matavai was ceded to some English missionaries; so that, as far as European 
Powers were concerned, the island seems to have belonged more to England than 
to any other country. But, on the 9th of September, 1842, Queen Pomare was 
compelled to put herself under the protection of France. She soon afterwards 
retracted her enforced consent, and Tahiti, together with the neighbouring 
islands, was then seized by Admiral Dupetit Thouars in the name of the French 
King. The natives of Tahiti, as of the Society Islands generally, had shown 
considerable readiness to adopt the ways of civilisation, and the Protestant 
missionaries sent out by England had effected a considerable improvement in 
their habits. After a time, certain Roman Catholic missionaries made their 
appearance in the island, and endeavoured to interfere with that part of the 
population which had already been converted by the Protestants. Quarrels very 
naturally ensued, and France interposed on behalf of her fellow-believers. Such 
was the origin of the disagreements between France and England with respect 
to Tahiti. Public feeling in both countries was greatly inflamed; but the 
French Government, in deference to English remonstrances, represented that 
they would be satisfied with simply exercising a Protectorate over the island. 
The opposition in the French Chambers characterised this concession as an 
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act of gratuitous humiliation for their country, and it was feared that war 
" would ensue. 

This was rendered all the more probable in the early part of 1844, when, 
on the 2nd of March, a French sentinel was disarmed by the natives. The 
French Commandant chose to consider the English missionary apd Consul, 
Mr. Pritchard, the instigator of this act, and he caused-him to be at once 
arrested, and thrown into prison. “His property,” wrote the Commandant 
(D’Aubigny), in an excited proclamation, “shall be answerable for all damage 
occasioned to our establishments by the insurgents; and if French blood is 
spilt, every drop shall recoil on his head.” Pritchard was afterwards released 
from prison, but expelled the island, and, on arriving in England, created a 
ferment of public indignation on the subject of his wrongs. The Government 
of Sir Robert Peel demanded satisfaction of France for the gross outrage which 
had been committed on a British subject; and both the King and M. Guizot 
were willing that this should be done. But it is no easy matter to be simply 
just on such an occasion. Every Government must take some account of the 
sentiment existing amongst its population, and France just then was in a 
state of fiery wrath against England. Nevertheless, the matter was arranged 
after an interval of some months. On the last day of the session (September 
5th), Sir Robert Peel announced that the French Ministry had agreed to com- 
pensate Pritchard for his sufferings and losses. Queen Pomare was allowed, 
as a matter of form, to enjoy the Royal dignity; but the French were the actual 
masters of the island. The termination of the affair was not altogether satis- 
factory, for Queen Pomare had long been our faithful ally, and, when coerced 
by the French, had written a touching letter to the English Queen, in which 
she said, “Do not cast me away, my friend. I run to you for refuge, to be 
covered under your great shadow; the same that afforded relief to my fathers 
by your fathers, who are now dead, and whose kingdoms have descended to. 
us, the weaker vessels.””> To have taken up the cause of Queen Pomare, 
however, would in all probability have led to hostilities between England and 
France; and Queen Victoria, therefore, could do nothing for the assistance. 
of this poor barbarian. : 

Before the settlement of this burning question, her Majesty had, on the 
6th of August, given birth to a second son at Windsor Castle. The Royal child 
was afterwards christened Alfred, but is better known to the present generation 
as the Duke of Edinburgh. Writing to King Leopold shortly after her confine- 
ment, the Queen said :—“ The only thing, almost, to mar our happiness is the 
heavy and threatening cloud which hangs over our relations with France, and 
_which, I assure you, distresses and alarms us sadly. The whole nation here 
are very angry. . . . God grant all may come right, and I am still of good 
cheer; but the French keep us constantly in hot water.” On the 27th of 
August, her Majesty again wrote to the Belgian sovereign :—‘“'The impending 
political cloud, I hope, looks less black and lowering. But I think it very 
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unwise in Guizot not to have at once discovered D’Aubigny for what you 
yourself call an ‘outrage,’ instead of allowing it to drag on for four weeks, 
and letting our people get excited.” After the matter had been settled, the 
Queen remarked that they must try to prevent such difficulties in the future; 
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but this, unfortunately, is impossible while nations are so apt to set up a false 
standard of honour in the place of justice. 

One of the pacific successes of the Peel Administration was the conclusion 
of the Ashburton Treaty with the Government of the United States. A good 
deal of mutual irritation had existed for several years, owing to the absence of 
a distinct and undisputed boundary between Canada and the State of Maine. 
The matter had at one time been referred to the arbitration of the King of 
the Netherlands; but neither party would accept his award. Sir Robert Peel, 
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therefore, sent out a special negotiator in the person of Lord Ashburton, 3 
member of the great commercial family of the Barings. The American repre- 
sentative was the Secretary of State, Mr. Webster—a man of the highest 
ability, both as an orator and a statesman; and, after much discussion, a treaty 
was signed at Washington on the 9th of August, 1842. The boundary thus 
established was said to give Englund a better military frontier than she had 
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THE QUEEN AND THE REAPERS AT BLAIR CASTLE. 


possessed before, and it certainly included some heights commanding the St. 
Lawrence which had not been assigned to us by the King of the Netherlands. 
The conclusion of this treaty was announced to Parliament at the opening of 
the session of 1843, and Sir Robert Peel claimed credit for having brought about 
so favourable an adjustment. This, however, was not the view entertained by 
the Opposition; and Lord Palmerston, in calling the attention of the House 
of Commons to the treaty, on the 21st of March, 1848, described it as “the 
Ashburton capitulation.” Undoubtedly, the larger part of the disputed territory 
was handed over to the United States, and it has since been generally considered 
by Englishmen that Mr. Webster demanded and obtained more than his country 
was entitled to. Some other clauses of the treaty were excellent. Provision 
was made for the better suppression of the slave traffic, and it was agreed 
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that each country should render up to the other certain classes of criminals 
against whom a sufficient case should be established by due legal process. Lord 
Palmerston could never tolerate the Ashburton Treaty so far as the territorial 
rearrangement was concerned. He thought it would be productive of many 
evil consequences; but it was high time that a vexatious question, creating 
a certain amount of ill-will, should be brought to a final settlement. The 
Ashburton Treaty was perhaps the best that could be effected, and Englishmen 
have long ceased to consider its details. 


CHAPTER X. 
DAYS OF PEACEFUL DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS. 


Visit of the Prince of Prussia to England—Christening of Prince Alfred at Windsor Castle—Second Visit to the 
Highlands in the Autumn of 1844—Louis Philippe in England—His Reception at Windsor—Interchange of 
Courtesies between English and French Officers—Opening of the New Royal Exchange by the Queen— 
Letters of her Majesty and Prince Albert on the Occasion-—-Scientific Progress: the Electric Telegraph, 
Photography, Lord Rosse'’s Telescope, the Thames Tunnel, and Arctic Exploration—Tractarian Difticulties 
in the Church—Purchase of Osborne by the Queen—Visits of her Majesty and the Prince to Stowe and 
Strathfieldsaye—Opening of Parliament by the Queen (Feb. 4th, 1845)—Financial Statement of Sir Robert 
Peel—Reduction and Abolition of Duties—Acrimonious Debates on the Proposed Queen's Colleges in 
Ireland, and the Increase of the Maynooth Grant—Retirement of Mr. Gladstone from the Ministry — 
Admission of Jews to Municipal Offices—Results of Sir Robert Peel's Financial Policy—Economy in the 
Royal Household—Project for making Prince Albert King Consort—The Chief Command of the Army. 


WuiteE the Queen and Prince Albert were contemplating, in the late summer of 
1844, a second tour in Scotland, they received a visit at Windsor from one who 
has since become very illustrious on the stage of European history. The Prince 
of Prussia, brother of the reigning King, afterwards himself the sovereign of 
that country, and now the venerable German Emperor, arrived at the Castle 
on the 3lst of August, and was described by the Queen as amiable, sensible, 
amusing, and frank. Her Majesty thought he would make a steadier and safer 
King than his brother; he has certainly been a more successful one. The 
Prince was at that time forty-seven years of age. As a youth, he had taken 
part in the campaigns against France in 1813, 1814, and 1815, and was then 
holding the post of Governor of Pomerania. He was therefore, even in 1844, 
a man of some experience in affairs, and he showed no little penetration in 
discriminating between the adaptability of the British Constitution to the needs 
of the British people as those needs were then, and its fitness for Continental 
nations, where the surroundings are wholly different. His visit to England was 
short, but, before he left, he attended, in the Private Chapel at Windsor Castle, 
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on the 6th of September, the christening of the infant Prince, to whom were 
given the names of Alfred Ernest Albert. The sponsors on this occasion were 
Prince George of Cambridge, represented by his father, the Duke of Cambridge ; 
the Prince of Leiningen, represented by the Duke of Wellington; and H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, represented by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent. The scene in the chapel was very solemn, and the Queen records its 
effect on her in a few heartfelt words preserved in her Journal. 

It had been the intention of her Majesty to visit Ireland in the autumn 
of 1844; but the excitement in that country, consequent on the Repeal 
agitation, the trial of O’Connell, and the subsequent release of the agitator, 
raade it imprudent for the sovereign and her consort to trust themselves in 
the sister island. They accordingly fell back on another Scottish tour, the 
remembrance of the earlier one having induced in both a strong desire to 
repeat so agreeable an experience. The Royal party started on the 9th of 
September, and sailed from Woolwich in the yacht Victoria and Albert. On 
the llth, they entered the Frith of Tay, and landed at Dundee. From this 
place they advanced in a north-westerly direction into the Highlands, where 
they took up their residence at Blair Castle, Blair Athole, the seat of Lord 
Glenlyon (afterwards the Duke of Athole), who placed his house and grounds 
at the disposal of her Majesty. The road thither is exceedingly picturesque, 
with high hills and deep woods, and part of it led through the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, the beauty of which drew forth warm praises from Prince 
Albert. All around, the scenery is of the most magnificent description, and 
the wildness of the prospects, the purity of the air, and the softness of the 
sunshine, not only gave the deepest delight to the Royal visitors, but had 
a beneficial influence on their health. They got up early in the morning, 
and therefore had full enjoyment of the best part of the day. One morning, 
a lady, plainly dressed, issued from the gates of Biair Athole, and passed 
the Highland guard without being noticed. When it was discovered that 
this lady was the Queen, a party of Highlanders turned out as a _ body- 
guard, but were told that their services were not required. Her Majesty 
then passed on to the lodge, where Lord and Lady Glenlyon were dwelling 
for the time. She was informed that his Lordship was not yet up, and 
the servant was much astonished to hear who the early visitor was. On 
her return, the Queen iost her way, and was directea by some reapers which 
path she should take to reach Blair Castle. In the after-part of the same 
day, her Majesty and the Prince went on an excursion with Lord Glenlyon. 
Writing to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg on the 22nd of September, Prince 
Albert says :—‘“‘ We are all well, and live a somewhat primitive, yet romantic, 
mountain life, that acts as a tonic to the nerves, and gladdens the heart of 
a lover, like myself, of field-sports and of Nature.” And the Queen says in 
her Diary that, “independently of the beautiful scenery, there was a quiet, 
a retirement, a wildness, a liberty, and a solitude,” about their surroundings. 
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which possessed an exquisite charm for both. The Royal party left Blair 
Castle on the Ist of October, and were again at Windsor on the 3rd. 

Three days later, the King of the French landed at Portsmouth. Many 
of the French newspapers were strongly opposed to his coming, on account 
of the Tahiti affair, in which it was considered by extreme politicians that 
France had been injured and outwitted by England. But Louis Philippe and 
M. Guizot determined that the visit should take place, as the most likely way 
of restoring the good relations of the two countries. At Portsmouth, the 
King was received by the naval authorities of the place, and, before landing, 
the Mayor and Corporation presented him with an address, in answer to which 
he said:—“T have not forgotten the many kindnesses I have received from 
your countrymen during my residence among you many years since. At that 
period, I was frequently pained at the existence of differences and feuds between 
our countries. I assure you, gentlemen, I shall endeavour at all times to 
prevent a repetition of those feelings and that conduct, believing, as I do 
most sincerely, that the happiness and prosperity of a nation depend quite 
as much on the peace of those nations by which it is surrounded as on quiet 
within its own dominions.” The Duke of Wellington went with Prince Albert 
to receive the King on his arrival, and accompanied him to Windsor Castle. 
Louis Philippe was much moved at his reception by the Queen, and his hand 
shook somewhat as he alighted from his carriage. He was the first French 
sovereign who had ever come on a visit to the monarch of this country; so 
that the occasion was a very memorable one. It must in fairness be acknow- 
ledged that the King of the Barricades, as he used to be called, entertained 
a friendly feeling towards England, where he had spent some of his early days 
of exile, so that he was sincerely desirous of preserving peace between the 
two dominions. He delighted to visit all his old haunts in the neighbourhood 
of Twickenham and Claremont. His conversation was very sprightly, and he 
recalled the old revolutionary days when, being compelled to seek refuge in 
the Grisons, under the name of Chabot, he acted as teacher in a school, where 
he received twenty pence a day, and had to brush his own shoes. 

Wherever he went, the reception of the French King was much more 
hearty than that of the Emperor of Russia a few months before, and he was 
enchanted with all he saw and heard. On the 9th of October, he was invested 
by her Majesty with the Order of the Garter, and on the 12th received the 
Corporation of the City of London, who journeyed down to Windsor to pay 
their respects. The King left England on the 13th. His original intention 
was to return, as he had come, by way of Portsmouth; but, on his arrival at 
that harbour on the 12th, accompanied by the Queen and Prince Albert, the 
weather proved too rough for so long a passage, and Louis Philippe therefore 
travelled up to London, and on the following day crossed from Dover to Calais. 
The French Admiral and his officers, who were to have conveyed the King back 
to Tréport, were much vexed at being disappointed of that honour; and, as 
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some kind of compensation, the Queen and Prince Albert breakfasted next 
morning on board the frigate which had brought Louis Philippe over. Her 
Majesty excited the highest enthusiasm of the French officers by proposing 
and drinking the King's health. There had in fact been much interchange 
of courtesies between the French visitors and the English officers stationed at 
Portsmouth; but it may be questioned whether these mutual compliments 
did not sometimes a little transgress the limits of sincerity. The Earl of 
Malmesbury is probably not far wrong when he records in his Memoirs :— 
“The officers of the French fleet have met with a most enthusiastic reception 
at Portsmouth. The English officers gave them a ball and a dinner; healths 
were drunk, and speeches made, and an immense quantity of humbug exchanged ; 
but the French like that, so I hope it will put them in good humour.” The 
worst of these receptions is, that, although they may be sincere up to a certain 
point, they have a tendency to run into extravagance, and may thus provoke 
a reaction at some future date. 

Before the end of the same month the Queen was engaged in a domestic 
ceremony of great interest to the citizens of London, and to many others 
far beyond the limits of the capital. The old Royal Exchange, the successor 
to Sir Thomas Gresham’s original building, destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1666, was consumed in a conflagration which broke out on the 10th of 
January, 1838. The new building—that which now stands—was erected from 
the designs of Mr. William Tite, and opened by her Majesty in person on 
the 28th of October, 1844. The procession left Buckingham Palace at eleven 
o'clock a.m., and passed through streets gaily decorated for the occasion. Her 
Majesty’s carriage was drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, and the chief 
occupant wore a tiara of diamonds and a white ermine mantle. On alighting 
at the Exchange, the Queen and Prince Albert, preceded by the Lord Mayor 
with his Sword of State, went over the building, and finally entered the 
Reading Room. Here, seated on a throne, her Majesty received the address 
which had been prepared by the City authorities, and which was read by 
the Recorder. Allusion was made in it to the fact that the first building 
had been opened by Queen Elizabeth, and a hope was expressed that the new 
edifice would endure for ages, a memorial and monument of the commercial 
grandeur, the prosperity, and the peaceful triumphs of Victoria’s reign. 

After reading her reply, the Queen intimated to the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Magnay) her intention to confer on him the dignity of a baronet. 
A sumptuous luncheon was afterwards served in the Underwriters’ Room, and 
the proceedings of the day closed by the Queen announcing, after ‘silence 
had been enjoined by the heralds, that it was her will and pleasure that the 
building should be thenceforth called “The Royal Exchange.” Her Majesty 
was greatly pleased by her reception, and wrote next day to King Leopold :— 
“Nothing ever went off better, and the procession there, as well as the 
proceedings at the Royal Exchange, were splendid and royal in the extreme. 
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It was a fine and gratifying sight to see the myriads of people assembled, 
more than at the Coronation even, and all in such good humour, and so 
loyal.” To the same effect wrote Prince Albert to Baron Stockmar. “ Here, 
after four years,” he observed, “is the recognition of the position we took up 
from the first. You always said that if Monarchy was to rise in popularity, 
it could only be by the sovereign leading an exemplary life, and keeping ~ 
quite aloof from, and above, party. Melbourne called this ‘nonsense.’ Now, 
Victoria is praised by Lord Spencer, the Liberal, for giving her Constitutional 
support to the Tories.” On the 12th of November, the Queen and Prince 
Albert paid a visit to Lord Exeter, at Burleigh, which they left on the 15th; 
and the year closed with an interchange of kindly feelings between the 
Prince and Baron Stockmar, whose friendship was then entering upon its 
sixth year. | | 

Scientific discovery, or at any rate the practical application of scientific 
truths to the ordinary needs of life, had made considerable progress since 
the accession of Queen Victoria, and it may be convenient at this stage to 
review some of the principal changes thus effected. Electric Telegraph 
was probably of more importance than any other. The active powers 
of the electric “fiuid’” had been known for many years, and some of 
the greatest inquirers of modern times had anticipated extraordinary results 
from an agency so potent, and so various in its operations. The transmis 
sion of electricity by an insulated wire was shown by several experimenters 
as early as 1747, and in later years telegraphic arrangements were devised 
by scientific explorers, both English and foreign. But no very decided 
progress in the transmission of thought by electricity was effected until a 
short period before the death of William IV., when somewhat analogous 
plans were simultaneously conceived in England and America by Professor 
Wheatstone and Professor Morse. It has sometimes been a matter of 
contention as to whether the honour of this discovery should belong to 
the one or the other; but it may in truth be fairly divided between both. 
The first telegraphic line in England was set up by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Cooke, on the Great Western Railway, between Paddington and 
West Drayton, in 1838-9. The first telegraphic line in America was not 
constructed until 1844. From those respective dates, the new means of 
intercommunication spread rapidly on both sides of the Atlantic, until, in 
these days, the whole civilised world is covered with a mesh of telegraphic 
lines, almost as wonderful in their operation as the web of nerves which, in 
the living animal, carry the conceptions of the brain through every part of 
the system, and the impression of the senses to the seat of reason. One 
of the earliest practical applications of the new telegraphic system, in a 
matter concerning the general interests of the public, occurred at the com- 
mencement of 1845. On the Ist of January a woman was murdered at 
Salt Hill, near Slough, and a certain Quaker with whom she had been 
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intimate was suspected of the crime. The man made his way to Slough, and 
proceeded by train to London; but a tele- 
graphic description of his appearance, and a - 
Pe: statement of the reasons for his detention, 
. had reached Paddington before the time of 
his arrival. A policeman was waiting on the 
platform, and the suspected person was closely 
watched and followed until it was considered 
prudent to arrest him. He was tried, found 
guilty, and executed; and Sir Francis Head, 
the well-known writer, records that while 


(fied travelling on the same railway some time 
afterwards, he heard a third-class passenger, 
Es pointing to the telegraph lines, -remark, 
Ris “Them’s the cords that hanged John Tawell.” 

Another great achievement of this period 
is the beautiful art of Photography. Some 
slight approach towards this mode of pro- 
ducing pictures was made as long ago as the 
sixteenth century, when the action of light on 
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chloride of silver was discovered. Further results were obtained during tbe 
eighteenth century, particularly by Thomas Wedgwood (son of the celebrated 
potter) and Sir Humphry Davy. Wedgwood was the author of a paper, pub- 
lished in 1802 in the Journal of the Royal Institution, which he entitled 
“An Account of a Method of Copying Paintings upon Glass, and of making 
Profiles by the Agency of Light upon Nitrate of Silver.” The art, however, 
made no great progress until it was taken up in France by M. Daguerre, 
who worked in concert with M. Joseph Nicéphore Niepce. The latter died 
in 1888, after several years’ association with M. Daguerre; ‘but it was not 
until January, 1889, that the production of photographic plates was publicly 
announced by his partner. In the same year, Mr. Henry Fox Talbot pub- 
lished his mode of multiplying photographic impressions by producing in the 
first instance a negative photograph, from which any number of positive copies 
could be obtained. The earliest photographs were called Daguerreotypes and 
Talbotypes, after the French and English inventors; but in a few years both 
appellations were superseded by the Greek word photography—literally, a “ light- 
writing,” though a “light-picture ” would be the more proper description. The 
uses of photography have been manifold, and the satisfaction they have given 
in preserving the very reflex of the faces of our dead relations and cherished 
friends is doubtless the greatest triumph of all. Within a few months of his 
death, Prince Albert was deeply moved on receiving from his daughter, the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, a daguerreotype of his father. ‘How precious,” 
he writes to her on the 8rd of September, 1861, “is the daguerreotype! After 
seventeen years which have glided by since my dear father was taken away, 
1 at once: his shade has come before me—for such, in fact, it is.”’* .«< 
To the early part of Queen Victoria’s reign must be referred some of the 
most practical applications of the gigantic telescope erected by the Earl of 
Rosse at Parsonstown, in {reland. This wonderful instrument (which, however, 
has been much surpassed by later telescopes) was in active operation from 1828 
to 1845. Its power was such as to exhibit the very rocks on this side of the 
moon, and our knowledge of that satellite—a barren, mournful sphere of 
extinguished vitality—was greatly increased by the scientific labours of Lord 
Rosse and his coadjutors. Returning to mundane matters, we must refer to 
the opening of the Thames Tunnel, which took place on the 25th of March, 
1843. The shaft had been commenced, and the first brick laid, as far back as 
the 2nd of March, 1825; but the work was twice delayed by the irruption of 
water. This subway between Wapping and Rotherhithe was undoubtedly a 
splendid triumph of modern engineering, and reflected the highest credit on 
Mr. I. K. Brunel, who proposed and carried out the design. But the tunnel 
was not long popular, and, after the dissolution of the Company in 1866, the 
work was transferred to the East London Railway, by which it has since been 
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used. The Queen and Prince Albert were much interested in the tunnel, and, 
in July, 1843, honoured it with a visit of inspection. 

Arctic discovery made some important strides about this date. Sir John 
Franklin, accompanied by Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, sailed in the Erebus 
and Terror on his third Arctic Expedition, May 24th, 1845. From subsequent 
investigations, it appears that he discovered the North-west passage, having 
sailed down Peel and Victoria Straits (now called Franklin’s Straits) a few 
months after his arrival in those inhospitable regions. The Expedition, how- 
ever, was fatal to the brave explorers. All England waited with anxiety for 
tidings of these adventurous men; but, after a few despatches, an appalling 
silence and mystery descended on the enterprise. Months passed away, and 
nothing more was heard of the Hrebus and Terror. It was as if ships and 
men had been snatched away from the world; and the public could comfort 
itself only with vague hopes that, after all, the vessels and their crew would 
reappear at some unexpected corner of the earth. When the suspense became 
no longer bearable, expeditions were sent out in search of the missing voyagers, 
and coals, provisions, clothing, and other necessaries, were deposited at various 
points by the English and. American Governments, by Lady Franklin, and by 
several private individuals. Some years later, wild rumours started up that 
Sir John Franklin and the gaunt remnant of his crew had been seen at this 
place and at that; but these accounts always proved incorrect. It is unnecessary 
to recount the numerous expeditions sent out by Lady Franklin, and by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States. Suffice it to say that, on 
the 6th of May, 1859, Lieutenant Hobson found at Point Victory, near Cape 
Victoria, a cairn and a tin case, the latter containing a paper, signed on the 
25th of April, 1848, by Captain Fitzjames, which certified that the ships Erebus 
and Terror were beset with ice on the 12th of September, 1846; that Sir John 
Franklin died on the 11th of the following Jane; and that the ships were 
deserted on the 28nd of April, 1848. Some skeletons and other relics were 
afterwards discovered; but the precise nature of the sufferings endured by these 
heroic men is swallowed up for ever in the icy silence of the Polar Seas. 

The rapid development of Tractarianism in the Church of England drew 
forth from the Archbishop of Canterbury a letter to the clergy of the Established 
Church, dated January 11th, 1845. His Grace forbore from giving any authori- 
tative opinion on the practices recently introduced, but recommended moderation,: 
forbearance, and mutual concession. Where the Tractarian innovations had 
been submitted to quietly, he thought they should be continued; but where 
they had been violently opposed, he advised the clergyman not to insist on 
their observance. Uniformity in the mode of conducting public worship he 
regarded as extremely desirable; but, as the Rubric was not very consistent 
with itself, he admitted that its authors might possibly have contemplated 
the existence of some diversity, when sanctioned by convenience. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the feeling which prompted this address; but it 
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was clearly unfitted to appease the feelings of either the Tracturians or the 
Anti-Tractarians. Both sides were committed to the most extreme views, which 
they advocated with mutual bitterness. Hight days after the publication of 
the Archbishop’s circular, there was a disturbance in St. Sidwell’s Church, 
Exeter, arising out of the Puseyite practices of the Rev. Francis Courtenay. 
The matter was referred to the Bishop of Exeter by the Mayor, and the former 
wrote to Mr. Courtenay, recommending him to give way at the request of 
the civil authorities, and not to persist in wearing the surplice in the pulpit, 
unless his conscience should require him to do so. At the present day it 
seems a ridiculous wrangling over trifles to dispute whether a clergyman shall 
wear a surplice or a gown; but it should be recollected that these trifles were 
commonly held to be the outward manifestations of a fixed determination on 
the part of all Puseyite clergymen to assimilate the Church of England to the 
Church of Rome. If the opposition to the surplice was trivial, so also was 
the determination to wear it: if the wearing of the surplice involved a serious 
principle on the one side, the resistance involved an e ually serious principle 
on the other. Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury thought that a few kindly 
words would compose these heart-burnings, which had already destroyed the 
peace of the Church, and now threatened its very existence. 

From all such vexed questions, and from the inevitable contentions of 
party, it was an unspeakable comfort to the Queen and Prince Albert to be 
able to retire for a brief season to some quiet country spot, where they could 
live in repose and privacy. This immunity from public cares gave their 
special charm to the Scottish tours. But the Highlands are remote from 
London, and it was very desirable that some place should be found, sufficiently 
removed for a leisurely seclusion, and sufficiently near the metropolis for a 
quick and easy return. When her Majesty and the Prince accompanied the 
King of the French to Portsmouth at the conclusion of his visit in the 
autumn of 1844, they saw a charming estate in the Isle of Wight, which has 
since become famous as the marine residence of Osborne. It was Sir Robert 
Peel who drew their attention to this beautiful retreat, and in the early part 
of 1845 it was purchased by her Majesty. “It sounds so pleasant,” wrote the ~ 
Queen to King Leopold, “to have a place of one’s own, quiet and retired, 
and free from all Woods and Forests, and other charming departments, which 
really are the plague of one’s life.” The estate was afterwards enlarged by 
further purchases, and the mansion then existing was almost immediately 
pulled down, that a larger and more dignified edifice might occupy its site. 
The new structure was planned by Prince Albert, and the building operations 
were conducted by the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt. The grounds also were laid 
out by the Prince, and the ornamental plantations, which owed their existence 
to him, are still amongst the greatest beauties of the Royal domain. Here 
likewise, as at Windsor, his Royal Highness had a farm for scientific agriculture, 
which he managed so admirably that in a little while he made it pay. 
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Before the opening of Parliament, the Queen and Prince Albert paid two 
visits which were productive of general satisfaction. The first, which took 
place about the middle of January, was to the seat of the Duke of Buckingham 
at Stowe, where the Royal couple were received in a style of unusual mag- 
nificence. The other visit was to the Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye, 
where the Royal party arrived on the 20th of January. ‘“'The Duke,” writes 
Mr. Anson, “takes the Queen in to dinner, and sits by her Majesty, and after 
dinner gets up and says, ‘With your Majesty’s permission, I give the health 
of her Majesty,’ and then the same for the Prince. They then adjourn to 
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the library, and the Duke sits on the sofa by the Queen for the rest of the 
evening until eleven o'clock, the Prince and the gentlemen being scattered 
about in the library, or the billiard-room which opens into it. In a large 
conservatory beyond, the band of the Duke’s Grenadier regiment plays through 
the evening.’” The Queen and Prince Albert returned on the 23rd of January 
to Windsor Castle, and the brief amusements of the early year speedily gave 
place to. those important duties which are necessarily associated with the 
government of a great Empire. 

Parliament was opened by the Queen in person on the 4th of February. 
The Royal Speech referred with satisfaction to the decline of political agita- 
tion in Ireland. It was mentioned that, as a natural result of this change, 
private capital had been wore freely applied than previously to useful public 
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enterprises, undertaken through the friendly co-operation of individuals in- 
terested in the welfare of that country. Sir Robert Peel made his annual 
financial statement on the 14th of the same month. The Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, for separating the issue from the banking department of the great 
establishment in Threadneedle Street, limiting the issue of notes, and re- 
quiring the whole of the further circulation to be on a basis of bullion, had 
already placed the monetary affairs of the country on a better footing. As 
regarded the Budget, the Premier calculated the revenue for the ensuing year 
at £538,100,000, and the expenditure at £49,000,000. Notwithstanding this 
surplus of more than £4,000,000, Sir Robert Peel considered it advisable to 
continue the Income Tax for a further period of three years, as he found it 
necessary to. increase the expenditure on account of the public service, and 
desired to apply his surplus to the reduction of the sugar duty, together with 
the abolition of the duties on glass, cotton, and wool, and on the importation 
of Baltic staves. HH was also proposed to abolish the duty on all those 
articles which yielded merely nominal amounts—a step which, it was calcu- 
lated, would sweep away four hundred and thirty articles from the tariff. 
These proposals met with no great opposition, and were rapidly carried through 
Parliament by large majorities. 

In another portion of his policy, Peel encountered much more trouble. 
Measures were proposed for the establishment of Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, which should be open to all, without religious distinction, 
and for increasing the annual grant to the College of Maynooth from 
£9,000 to £80,000. Both measures, though ultimately successful, were cal- 
culated to exasperate some of the deepest feelings of that time; and 
Peel found considerable difficulty in carrying out his designs. The pro- 
posed Colleges for Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were described as the ‘Godless 
Colleges,” and the expression was the common taunt levelled at all who 
thought such institutions likely to effect good in the mitigation of religious 
animosities. The opposition to the increased Maynooth grant had much 
more of reason on its side. The College at Maynooth had been founded by 
Parliament in 1795 for the education of students designed for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland. An Act for its government was passed in 
1800; but its existence as a State-supported institution was always repugnant 
to the Protestant feeling of England. When, therefore, it was proposed to 
add £21,000 to the yearly grant, it was not unnaturally considered by large 
numbers of Englishmen that the time had come for making a decided protest. 
No doubt a vast amount of the narrowest and fiercest bigotry was mixed up 
with this opposition; yet, after sweeping aside all this froth and venom, the 
naked fact remains that Protestants were expected to pay an annual sum 
towards the education of Roman Catholic priests, who were not. likely to 
show any affection either for Protestantism or for England. The whole 
principle of religious endowments is open to the gravest question, and, had 
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the opponents of the Maynooth grant taken their stand on ,that ground, they 
would have advanced their cause with all reasonable men, though probably 
their numerical followimg would have been less. But the enlistment of bigotry 
on the side of the objectors was not unnatural from their own point of view, 
though it drew down on them some scathing criticisms. Mr. Macaulay, soon 
afterwards known as the most brilliant historian of modern times, spoke of 
“the bray of Exeter Hall,” and lost his re-election for Edinburgh, two years 
later, in consequence of that sarcasm. After all the clamour of adverse 
opinions, Peel carried the increased grant; but for many years after, the late 
Mr. Spooner made an annual motion against the Maynooth College, and 
delivered himself of a rambling speech, to which few listened. Most persons 
found the subject a nuisance; and when the Irish Church was disestablished 
and disendowed in 1869, it was agreed that the annual Parliamentary grant 
to Maynooth should cease at the commencement of 1871, though compensation 
was made, as a matter of obvious fairness. 

The augmentation of the Maynooth grant led to the resignation ef Mr. 
Gladstone, who occupied the position of President of the Board of Trade in 
the Government of Sir Robert. Peel. He was not at all opposed to the measure, 
which, in fact, he supported as a private member; but he considered that his 
book entitled “The State in its Relations with the Church,” first published in 
1888, contained some passages which precluded him from taking part as a 
Minister in the proposed measure. In addressing the House on the 4th of 
February, he observed :—‘“I have a strong conviction, speaking under ordinary 
circumstances and as a general rule, that those who have borne the most 
solemn testimony to a particular view of a great and constitutional question 
ought not to be parties responsible for proposals which involve a material 
departure from it.” 

Religious questions were at that time prominently before the public, and 
Sir Robert Peel showed an anxiety to remove those restrictions which had 
formerly been considered necessary to the safety of the State and Church. 
During the session of 1845, a Bill was introduced by the Government for 
removing the test by which Jews were excluded from certain municipal offices. 
The existing state of the law was ridiculously inconsistent; for, while a Jew 
might be the High Sheriff of a county, or Sheriff of London, he was not allowed 
to be a Mayor, an Alderman, or a member of the Common Council. Before 
occupying any of these offices, he had to swear “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
which of course no Jew would do. A measure to remove the anomaly was 
introduced into the Upper House by Lord Lyndhurst, the then Chancellor, and, 
strange to say, it passed through that Assembly, which had previously resisted 
all attempts in the same direction. The Bill underwent no danger in the House 
of Commons, for the Lower Chamber had in previous sessions endeavoured to 
effect the same reform. 

Prince Albert was extremely gratified by Sir Robert Peel’s Budget for 1845, 
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which not only, as we have seen, reduced or obliterated a vast number of 
vexatious duties, but at the same time placed the finances of the country on so 
excellent a footing as to enable the Minister to ask for the Navy and Ordnance 
Estimates an increase of a million and a half so as to augment the power of 
Great Britain at sea. For the security of our ports, seven sail of the line were 
always to be available in the Channel, and three on foreign stations; and the 
Prince saw in these arrangements a renewed guarantee for the peace of Europe. 
He was also much pleased by an allusion, im the financial statement of the Prime 
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Minister, to the fact that the recent visits of Imperial and Royal personages had 
involved no additional expense to the country. The reforms in the administra- 
tion of the Royal Household, due to the initiative of Prince Albert, had effected 
so great a saving that the Civil List was found quite adequate to the extra 
deinands upon it. ‘Those visits,” said Sir Robert Peel, “of necessity created 
a considerable increase of expenditure ; but, through that wise system of economy 
which is the only source of true magnificence, her Majesty was enabled to meet 
every charge, and to give a reception to the sovereigns which struck every one 
by its magnificence, without adding one tittle to the burdens of the -country. 
f am not required on the part of her Majesty to press for the extra expen- 
diture of one singie shilling on account of these unforeseen causes of increased 
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expenditure. I think that to state this is only due to the personal credit of 
her Majesty, who insists upon it that there shall be every magnificence re- 
quired by her station, but without incurring a single debt.” 

These gratifying statements were transmitted by Prince Albert to Baron 
Stockmar, who, it will be recollected, was largely concerned in those reforms in 
the Household which had been productive of such admirable results. In his 
reply, written on the 28th of February, the Baron alludes to a speech having 
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reference to his Royal Highness, and asks, “‘ What can it be which has led to 
the reopening of that report?” The report in question was a rumour to the 
effect that the title of King Consort was about to be conferred upon the Prince, 
by the special desire of her Majesty. For this belief there was some founda- 
tion—not as respected any existing intention, but with reference to a project 
which was undoubtedly formed in 1841. In that year, it was the earnest wish 
of her Majesty that the regal title should be conferred on her consort. She 
perceived that his somewhat anomalous position placed him at a disadvantage 
witb other illustrious personages, and was often inconsistent with the dignity 
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properly belonging to the Queen’s husband. Her views were therefore submitted 
to the judgment of Baron Stockmar, without the Prince himself knowing 
anything of the matter. The Baron, with that practical sense and wisdom 
which always distinguished him, strongly opposed the suggestion ; and so did 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, to whom, by her Majesty’s wish, Stockmar 
had referred the question. Both those Statesmen believed that the proposed 
change would be attended by undesirable results, and the project was in con- 
sequence abandoned. The revival of the idea was due in wo respect either 
to her Majesty or to the Prince; but, in the early part of 1845, the Morning 
Chronicle announced that the title of King Consort was about to be created. 
On the 17th of February, the Premier was questioned in the House of Commons 
as to whether there was any truth in this rumour, and Sir Robert Peel stated 
in reply that the paragraph was wholly without foundation. The design of 
making Prince Albert Commander-in-Chief after the death of the Duke of 
Wellington seems to have been really discussed for the second time at this 
period; but the duties were too onerous to be undertaken by his Royal 
Highness, in addition to the other demands on his attention. The appoint- 
ment was never conferred on him, and it would certainly have been an affront 
to English feeling had such a post been occupied by a foreigner. 


FAVOURITE DOGS. (After Etchings by the Queen.) 


CHAPTER XI. 
ENGLAND IN 1846. 


Borneo and Sir James Broeke—Cession of Labuan to Great Britain—" Constitutionalism” in the Sandwich 
Talands—State of the Colonies—Unsuccessful Attack on Madagascar—Commencement of the Overland 
Route to India—Decline in the Popularity of Sir Robert Peel—Rise of Mr. Disraeli and the Young England 
Party—Generous Support of Peel by the Queen and Prince Albert—Offer of the Garter to Sir Robert, 
which he declines—Position of the Premier towards the Aristocracy—Increasing Weakness of the 
Government—Dangerous State of Ireland—Prince Albert on the Political Situation—Visit of the Queen 
to Belgium and Prussia—Splendid Reception in the latter Country—Speech of the King of Prussia at 
Bonn—The Illuminations at Cologne—Prince Albert and Baron von Humboldt—Reception of the Royal 
Visitors in Bavaria, at Coburg, and at Gotha—The Queen at the Native Place of her Husband—Excursion 
to the Thuringian Forest—Other Incidents of the German Visit—Second Visit of the Queen and Prince . 
Albert to Louis Philippe at the Chateau d’Eu—Duplicity of the King—Return of the Royal Party to 
England—Spread of Railway Enterprise in Great Britain —The Railway Mania and Panic of 1845-6— 
Increasing Strength of the Free Trade Movement—The Potato Disease in Ireland—Threatenings of Famine 
—Sir Robert Peel and Free Trade—Letter of Lord John Russell to the Electors of the City of London— 
Ministerial Crisis—Return of Sir Robert Peel to Power. 


A a@rEat Empire, so long as the vigour of its people survives, is continually 
spreading in new directions—sometimes by indefensible means, at other times 
by methods which may be justified in accordance with the ordinary nature of 
human affairs. In the early years of Queen Victoriu’s reign, considerable 
activity was shown in the eastern parts of Asia, and some important additions 
were made to the British possessions. Borneo—the largest island in the 
world, next to Australia—was brought under the notice of Englishmen, about 
1841, by the proceedings of an adventurous explorer. Until then, it had been 
very little known in this country, although discovered by the Portuguese as 
far back as 1518. The Dutch traded there during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; but the distant situation of the island, in the middle 
of the China Seas, restricted the intercourse of Europeans with its people. 
The adjacent waters swarmed with pirates, who not only robbed, but committed 
the most extreme atrocities; and the evil was not firmly taken in hand until 
a retired Anglo-Indian officer, named James Brooke, resolved to put down 
buccaneering in the Eastern Archipelago. Providing himself with a large 
yacht (which, bemg attached to the Royal Yacht Squadron, possessed in foreigu 
seas the privileges of a ship of war), he practised his crew for about three 
years in the Mediterranean and other European seas, and departed for the 
East near the end of October, 1838. Arriving at Sarawak, he and his men 
lent their aid to the Sultan of Borneo in suppressing an insurrection among 
the Dyaks, a savage race, distinct from the ruling tribe, who are Malays. 
In acknowledgment of his services, Brooke was made Rajah and Governor 
of Sarawak in September, 1841, and used his power in efforts to improve the 
Jaws and civilise the people. He also obtained the assistance of various British 
ships of war in the extirpation of piracy, and many persons were slaughtered 
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on the allegation that they were freebooters. At a somewhat later date, the 
English Rajah quarrelled with the Sultan, attacked his capital city, took it 
by storm, and put the whole army to flight. The Sultan was afterwards 
reinstated; but Sir James Brooke (as he afterwards became) still held his 
position as Rajah of Sarawak. The upshot of all these adventures, so far 
as this period of Queen Victoria’s reign is concerned, was that, in the course 
of 1846, a treaty was concluded with the Sultan, through the instrumentality 
of Brooke, by which the island of Labuan, to the north-west of Borneo, was, 
together with its dependencies, ceded to the British Empire, as a naval station 
between India and China. A money payment was made to the Sultan, and 
Sir James Brooke acted for a time as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Labuan. His conduct, however, was much impugned in Parliament by Messrs. 
Hume and Cobden, who maintained that many innocent persons had been 
slain, under pretence of their being pirates, and that the inducement to these 
acts was the “‘head-money” paid by the British Government to the sailors. 
These charges, though seemingly not improbable, were never distinctly proved; 
but the money payment was wisely abolished. 

Travelling still farther from home, we find the Sandwich Islands offered to 
Great Britain by their king, Kamehameha ITI., in 1848. Some British subjects 
had claims against this chieftain, which he knew not how else to meet. The 
offer was not accepted; but the islands were taken under British protection, 
and formed into a kind of semi-independent State, with a ridiculous travesty 
of so-called “Constitutional ” government. Two Houses of Parliament were 
appointed, and met for the first time on the 20th of May, 1845. The dusky- 
coloured sovereign delivered a speech from the throne, and told his people 
that it was their possession of the Word of God which had introduced them 
into the family of nations. All these assumptions of European modes sound 
extremely ludicrous; yet, since those days, the Sandwich islanders have got 
on fairly well, so that Kamehameha was not altogether without justification 
in his hopeful anticipations. To the minds of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, the enlargement of the area of civilisation, under the egis of the 
British Empire, must have been profoundly interesting. But there were parts 
of our actual dominions, peopled by men of English race, where the right 
of self-government was not enjoyed at all. In 1845, we had forty-two colonies, 
of which only twenty-five had representative institutions, and those of a very 
incomplete character. The consequence was seen in continual complaints of 
misgovernment, corruption, and tyranny; and successive Colonial Secretaries 
seem to have been equally indifferent to the just demands of their countrymen 
beyond the seas. 

In May, 1845, a new convention was concluded between England und 
France for the better suppression of the slave trade. A little later in the 
same year, a French and English squadron made a somewhat futile demonstra- 
tion off Madagascar, an island on the south-eastern coast of Africa. Madagascar, 
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like the Sandwich Islands, had been to a great extent Christianised for some 
years past; but in 1885 a reactionary policy set in, under the vigorous in- 
citements of Queen Ranavalona, and the English missionaries were compelled 
to leave. Ten years later, the native laws were applied to such European 
settlers as had been suffered to remain—an unfortunate result of the combined 
French and English attack on the sea-coasts. During these operations, some 
forts and part of a town were destroyed; but, on the whole, the expedition 
was unsuccessful, and the native Christians suffered from the exasperation 
of feeling thus engendered. 

Much more satisfactory, as regarded our intercourse with the Oriental 
world, was the inauguration of the Overland Route to and from India, due 
to the enterprise of Lieutenant Waghorn, who, on the 31st of October, 1845, 
arrived in London with the Bombay Mail of the Ist of that month. His 
despatches had reached Suez on the 19th, and Alexandria on the 20th of 
October; and from the latter of those cities he proceeded by steamboat to the 
European continent, when, hurrying post through Austria, Baden, Bavaria, 
Prussia, and Belgium, he reached London at half-past four on the morning 
of October 31st. The speed of the Overland Route was afterwards increased ; 
but it had the disadvantage of greater expense. The difference between 
the old and the new system consisted in the fact that by the former it was 
necessary‘ to pursue the long sea-route by the Cape of Good Hope, and so 
round the western coasts of Africa and Kurope ; whereas, by Lieutenant 
Waghorn’s system, the passengers and luggage were carried by land across 
the Isthmus of Suez and transferred to another vessel on the northern shore. 
Hence the extensive operations of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, with which modern visitors to the East are so well acquainted. 

While these important things were being done in distant parts of the 
world, the state of political affiirs in England was becoming somewhat com- 
plicated. The popularity of Sir Robert Peel had, by 1845, greatly declined 
from the mark at which it stood in 1841. Thousands of persons complained 
of the Income Tax—of the unfairness of its incidence, the heaviness of its 
burden, and the inquisitorial character inseparable from its operation. The 
objectors did not sufficiently consider that the imposition of this tax had 
enabled the Premier to abolish many millions of duties upon articles of 
ordinary consumption. The boon was accepted with silent gratitude; but 
the price by which it had been purchased was assailed in terms of un- 
measured vituperation. Such was the view taken by a large majority of the 
public, and at the same time Sir Robert Peel had to encounter the assaults 
of many prominent members of the party to which he himself belonged, 
- whose animosity was excited by his manifest leaning towards a Free Trade 
policy, and by other tendencies which had far more of a Liberal than a 
Conservative character. It was now that Mr. Disraeli began to acquire that 
commanding force in Parliament which he never ceased to exercise until his 
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death in 1881. The days had long gone by when he was unable to obtain a 
hearing in the House of. Commons; when his voice was drowned by hoots, 
and his awkward flights of rhetoric were met with peals of laughter. He 
had developed a style of remarkable pungency and vigour; and perhaps no 
one in the Lower House, at that time, possessed so remarkable a power of 
launching those barbed arrows of sarcasm which never fail to strike, and 
which usually leave a scar behind. 

In the opinion of Mr. Disraeli and his followers, Sir Robert Peel was a 
traitor, who had obtained office on the understanding that he was to support 
some form of Protection, and all the other principles of the Conservative 
party, but who was now unquestionably moving in the opposite direction. 
The truth is that the Tory party was splitting up into two camps, both of 
which differed a good deal from the old connection. Peel and his adherents 
were becoming to a great extent Liberals in their political ideas, though 
with some differences from the Whig party; the rest of the Tories, con- 
sisting of ardent and enthusiastic young men, were endeavouring to form a 
body which they called “Young England.” This. association of Conservative 
Reformers had arisen some few years before; but it was only now beginning 
to attract general attention. The leader of this party was Mr. Disraeli, who 
expounded its principles in several novels, but particularly in “Coningsby,” 
first published in 1844. Other prominent members were Lord John Manners, 
Mr. George Smythe (afterwards the seventh Lord Strangford), Lord George 
Bentinck, Mr. Henry Hope, son of the author of “ Anastasius,’ Mr. Moncktor 
Milnes (better known in later times as Lord Houghton), and some others 
less generally recognised. The essential principles of these gentlemen were 
Aristocracy and Churchism, Their ideal was found in the Middle Ages, or 
at any rate in a period not much later; but, together with some genuine 
sympathy with the poor, and some views which may have been needed as a 
counteraction to the excessive utilitarianism of the past forty years, it cannot 
be denied that a large amount of weak sentimentality was mixed up with the 
opinions and methods of the reformers. With all their earnestness and all 
their wit, the Young Englanders could not keep their system going for mo 
than a handful of years. : 

Under all the difficulties of the time, it was an immense consolation to 
Sir Robert Peel to know that he had the hearty support of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. This was the more valuable as the first association of the 
Conservative chief with the head of the State had been, as-the reader is 
aware, of a delicate and unpleasant character. While still under the influence 
of Lord Melbourne, it is evident that the Queen had no great liking for Sir 
Robert Peel. His opposition to the sovereign in the Bedchamber question 
left a feeling of soreness, which lasted some time after the incident had 
ceased to agitate the public mind; and the cold manners of Peel might have 
proved an obstacle to cordial relations between that politician and his Royal 
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mistress. But all such difficulties were overcome when a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the former had shown the latter how sterling and admirable 
were his qualities. By 1845, her Majesty had acquired as great a regard 
for Sir Robert as she had formerly entertained for Lord Melbourne. She 
felt @ warm sympathy with her Conservative Minister in the difficulties he 
had to encounter from a somewhat factious Opposition, and, acting under 
this feeling, she sent to him, in March, 1845, a letter she had received from 
King Leopold, speaking very highly of his measures. In replying to. this 
communication, Peel’ observed : — “His Majesty has an intimate knowledge 
of this country, and is just so far removed from the scene of political 
contention here as to be able to take a clear and dispassionate view of 
the motives and acts of public men.” The writer added that he looked to 
no other reward, apart from her Majesty’s favourable opinion, than that 
posterity should confirm the judgment of King Leopold—namely, that Sir 
Robert Peel had used the power committed to him for the maintenance 
of the honour and just prerogatives of the Crown, and the advancement of 
the public welfare. In concluding his reply, the Premier acknowledged the 
‘‘generous confidence and support” which he had invariably received from 
her Majesty. , 

The rancour exhibited by a large portion of his own party, in opposing 
the increased grant to Maynooth, was so exceasive that the Queen felt a 
great desire to bestow some special favour on Sir Robert Peel, as a mark 
of her confidence and esteem. She wished to confer on him the Order of 
the Garter, but, feeling doubtful how far this would meet the wishes of the 
Premier himself, requested Lord Aberdeen to sound him on the topic. Peel 
questioned, and wisely so, whether this honour would be of any service to 
him as a public man. Indeed, he considered that it would probably have the 
contrary effect; and he therefore declined the perilous distinction. In thanking 
her Majesty for the offer, he observed that he sprang from the people, was 
essentially a man of the people, and felt that in his case such an honour 
would be misapplied. His heart, he said, was not set upon titles of honour, 
or social distinctions; and the only reward he desired on quitting the service 
of her Majesty was that she should say to him, “You have been a faithfal 
servant, and have done your duty to. your country and to myself.” Sir 
Robert Peel was the son of a Lancashire manufacturer who, being also a 
member of the House of Commons, and a politician not wholly undistinguished 
in his day, had been created a Baronet in 1800. The mother of the future 
Premier was the daughter of another manufacturer; so that the second Sir 
Robert Peel had every reason to describe himself as essentially a plebeian. 
There would have been no harm in his accepting the Garter, but it was 
certainly more in accordance with the simplicity and genuineness of his nature 
to decline it. It is not improbable that something of the merely external 
coldvess of Peel’s.nature (for in the recesses of that nature he was not cold) 
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may have been due to what Dr. Johnson admirably called ‘ defensive pride.” 
The slightest compromise of his own dignity might possibly have drawn 
down upon him the supercilious taunts of the aristocratic party which he led. 


By dint of his powerful intellect and unresting industry Sir Robert Peel 

managed to keep the Government on its feet during the Session of 1845. But 

. he knew well that the days of the Cabinet were numbered, and, through the 

medium of Lord Aberdeen, he prepared her Majesty and Prince Albert for 

: the Ministerial crisis which he felt sure would not be long in coming. The 

malcontent members of his own party might at any moment coalesce with 
13 
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the Whigs, and upset the Administration. Moreover, he had taken too much 
upon himself, and was beginning to feel the strain. The time had been 
when he was of opinion that the Prime Minister of England should always 
be in the House of Commons; but he now perceived that his position in that 
chamber entailed an amount of work which no human being could long sustain. 
Sometimes he thought of trying to effect a combination between the more 
liberal Conservatives and the Whigs; but the task would not have been easy, 
and would probably have failed in its operation. He went on, therefore, with 
heroic resolve, but with an ever-increasing conviction that a crisis must arrive 
before many months were over. The efforts to conciliate the Irish by the 
increase of the Maynooth grant, the establishment of the Queen’s Colleges, 
and other measures, had failed as utterly as all such efforts invariably do. 
Ireland was again becoming disaffected, and the Queen was once more obliged 
to postpone indefinitely her contemplated visit to that island. The Corpora- 
tion of Dublin had in May presented an address to her Majesty, requesting 
that she would visit their country, and promising her a welcome of the utmost 
warmth and the most perfect unanimity. But the Queen replied evasively 
that “whenever she might be enabled to receive in Ireland the promised 
welcome, she should rely with confidence upon the loyalty and affection of 
her faithful subjects.” No date was mentioned for the promised visit, and 
undoubtedly the state of Ireland was such that it would have been imprudent 
on the part of the Sovereign to venture within the range of so many possible 
dangers. The agitation for Repeal had again sprung up; agrarian crimes 
were frequent; and the potato-disease was beginning to show itself, to an 
extent which made thoughtful men apprehensive of the future. The Queen 
therefore resolved to take her holiday on the Continent, and proceed up the 
Rhine to Saxony. She could not depart, however, until the prorogation of 
Parliament, and in the meanwhile there were many causes of anxiety. ‘In 
politics,” said Prince Albert, writing to Baron Stockmar on the 18th of July, 
1845, “we are drawing near the close of one of the most remarkable sittings 
of Parliament. Peel has carried through everything with immense majorities ; 
but it is certain he has no longer any stable Parliamentary support. His 
party is quite broken up, and the Opposition has as many different opinions 
and principles as heads.” The Session came to an end on the.9th of August, 
and the same evening her Majesty and Prince Albert sailed from Woolwich 
for Antwerp in the Royal yacht. The fine old city was reached at six 
o’clock on the evenmg of the 10th, amidst a downpour of rain. Never- 
theless, the place was illuminated after the primitive fashion so often seen 
on the Continent. The same cheerless weather continued next day, when 
the Royal party landed. Proceeding by rail to Malines, the visitors were 
there met by the King and Queen of the Belgians, who accompanied them 
as far as Verviers. Guards of honour saluted at every station, and the 
frequent tunnels were illuminated with lamps and torches. 
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At length they gained the Prussian frontier, where the train was met by 
Lerd Westmoreland (the English Ambassador at Berlin), the Chevalier Bunsen, 
and certain gentlemen of the Prussian Court who had been appointed to wait 
upon the Queen and Prince. At Aix-la-Chapelle they found the King of 
Prussia, together with several members of the Royal Family. “In the room 
of the statior,’ writes the Queen, in her Journal, “were assembled all the 
authorities, the clergy, Catholic and Lutheran, and a number of young ladies 
dressed in white, one of whom, a daughter of the Burgomaster, recited some 
complimentary verses.” Her Majesty and the Prince, together with their 
party, afterwards visited the Cathedral and other memorial edifices, and the 
Journey was resumed in the evening. The reception at Cologne was especially 
cordial and impressive, and from that city the Royal party soon reached the 
station at Briihl. Here the English visitors went into one of the saloons of. 
the Palace to listen to the splendid tattoo performed by five hundred military 
musicians. The room was illuminated with torches, and with lamps of coloured 
glass, and the whole effect was most splendid. At Bonn they attended the 
inauguration of the Beethoven statue, and were serenaded by an enormous 
orchestra, consisting of sixty military bands. At four o’clock on the same 
day, a grand banquet was given at the Palace, on which occasion the Prussian 
King made a speech, in which he said:—“Gentlemen, fill your glasses! There 
is a word of inexpressible sweetness to British as well as to German hearts. 
Thirty years ago it echoed on the heights of Waterloo from British and 
German tongues, after days of hot and desperate fighting, to mark the glorious 
triumph of our brotherhood in arms. Now it resounds on the banks of our 
fair Rhine, amid the blessings of that peace which was the hallowed fruit 
of the great conflict. That word is Victoria!” His Majesty then drank to 
the health of the Queen and Prince Albert; and the former, who was much 
affected, rose, bent towards the King, and kissed his cheek. 

After the banquet, the Royal party returned by rail to Cologne, and there 
embarked on a steamer to witness the illuminations from the river. The 
spectacle was of the most splendid description, and, as reflected from the 
waters of the Rhine, appeared doubly glorious. “As darkness closed in,” 
says a writer, who seems to have caught the spirit of the scene, “the dim 
and fetid city began to put forth buds of light. Lines of twinkling brightness 
darted like liquid gold and silver from pile to pile, then along the famous 
bridge of boats, across the river, up the masts of the shipping, and all abroad 
tpon the opposite bank. Rockets now shot from all parts of. the horizon, 
As the Royal party glided down the river, the banks blazed with fireworks 
and musketry. The Cathedral burst forth a building of light, every detail of 
the architecture being made out in delicately-coloured lamps—pinkish with 
an underglow of orange.” Some of the houses appeared absolutely red-hot, 
and the beauty of the scene was so extraordinary that the spectators forgot 
the drizzle of rain which was gradually wetting them through. A day or two 
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THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT AT THE CHILDREN’S FETE IN COBURG ON 
ST. GREGORY'S DAY. (See p. 198.) 
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later the Queen and her companions steamed up the Rhine—an illustrious 
party, consisting of three Queens, two Kings, a Prince Consort, an Archduke, 
and the Prince and Princess, who, in 1871, became Emperor and Empress of : 
Germany. Amongst persons distinguished for intellect was the Baron von 
Humboldt, for whom Prince Albert entertained a profound admiration, but 
who appears not to have reciprocated this feeling. The Prince was unaware 
of the fact at that time; but after the death of Humboldt, in 1859, some 
letters of that famous man were published in Germany, and in one of these, 
written on the 27th of February, 1847, Humboldt says :—“<I am severe only 
with the great ones, and this man [Prince Albert] made an uncomfortable 
impression upon me at Stolzenfels. ‘I know,’ he said to me, ‘that you 
sympathise greatly with the misfortunes of the Russian Poles. Unfortunately, 
the Poles are as little deserving of our sympathy as the Irish.’” The Prince 
was much annoyed at the publication of remarks which he had made in 
private; moreover, he denied that his words had been correctly reported. It 
would seem that he had made some observations on the faults of character 
common to both races; but it is not likely that he expressed himself in the 
sweeping manner described by Humboldt. 

In Bavaria, at Coburg and Gotha, and in other parts of Germany, the 
reception given to the Queen was equally enthusiastic. Coming near to Coburg, 
on the 18th of August, the English Sovereign felt deeply moved and agitated 
at approaching the native place of her husband. On their arrival, the Royal 
visitors were welcomed by Ernest, Duke of Coburg, who was dressed in full 
uniform. ‘At the entrance to the town,” writes her Majesty, “we came to 
a triumphal arch, where Herr Bergner, the Burgomaster, addressed us, and 
was quite overcome. On the other side stood a number of young girls dressed 
in white, with green wreaths and scarfs, who presented us with bouquets and 
verses. I cannot say how much I felt moved on entering this dear old place, 
and with difficulty I restrained my emotion. The beautifully ornamented 
town, all bright with wreaths and flowers, the numbers of good, affectionate 
people, the many recollections connected with the place—all was so affecting. 
In the Platz, where the Rathhaus and Regierungshaus are (which are fine 
and curious old houses), the clergy were assembled, and Ober-Superintendent 
Genzler addressed us very kindly—a very young-looking man of his age, for he 
married mamma to my father, and christened and confirmed Albert and Ernest.” 
Arriving at the Palace, they were received by such a crowd of relatives that, 
as the Queen records, “the staircase was full of cousins.” The occasion was 
interesting and pleasant; but it was overmastered by a feeling of sadness, 
consequent on the recent death of Prince Albert’s father, and this mournful 
sentiment was intensified when the Royal visitors drove to the Rosenau, the 
favourite country seat of the late Duke, where Prince Albert himself had been 
born. This residence was now fitted up for the use of the Queen and her 
husband during their stay at Coburg; but, “every sound, every view, every 
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step we take,” writes the former, “makes us think of him [the late Duke], 
and feel an indescribable, hopeless longing for him.” The visitors were shown 
over the fortress which guards the town of Coburg, and were much interested 
in beholding the room once occupied by Luther, in which his chair and a 
portion of his bed are still preserved. On the 20th of August—the festival 
of St. Gregorius—the Royal party were present at the children’s féte invariably 
given in honour of that day. The behaviour of the little boys and girls appears 
to have been most exemplary, and the occasion was a very joyous one. 

Many other festivities marked the stay of the Queen and Prince Albert at 
the Rosenau. The 26th of August, the anniversary of the Prince’s birth, was 
spent in the house where he had first seen the light, and many of the peasants, 
in gala dress, came to the house with wreaths, nosegays, and hearty congratula- 
tions. On the following day, the Royal visitors left the Rosenau with heavy 
hearts, and proceeded to Reinhardtsbrunn, the scenery surrounding which gave 
ther Majesty the keenest pleasure. Thence they went on to Gotha, and on the 
following day (August 30th) made an excursion to the Thuringian Forest, the 
beauties of which are not easily to be matched. In the heart of the forest, a 
beautiful pavilion, ornamented with branches of fir and interwoven wreaths of 
‘flowers and laurels, was found awaiting the distinguished visitors. Here, to 
the music of a fine band, a great battue of game took place, with the result 
that fifty-five animals, of which thirty-one were stags, were stretched dead or 
wounded on the turf. It was a shocking exhibition, and the Queen records in 
her Journal that none of the gentlemen liked it. Nevertheless, they took part 
in it, and opinion in England was rather strongly expressed against such a 
method of emphasising a holiday. The visit to Germany, however, had, on 
the whole, been most delightful, and when the time came for departure, the 
{Jueen could hardly bear to think that she must leave. Gotha was quitted on 
the 8rd of September, and, on their return journey, the Queen and Prince 
Albert halted at Hisenach, where the Grand Duke of Weimar took them. to 
the historic castle of Wartburg, where Luther spent many months of seclusion 
at a period of great danger to himself, and where they were shown, . together 
with the table at which he wrote, and the wedding-ring which he wore, the dark 
mark upon the wall where he threw his inkstand at a visionary devil. The rest 
of the journey was rapidly performed; but, before returning to England, the 
Queen had to pay a second visit to Louis Philippe at the Chateau d’Eu. 

At Tréport, which they reached on the morning of September 8th, her Majesty 
and the Prince were received by the French Sovereign. On reaching the Chateau, 
they found that one of the rooms had been fitted up, in honour of her Majesty’s 
former visit, with pictures illustrating what had then happened, with others 
having reference to the King’s own visit to Windsor, and with portraits by 
Winterhalter of the Queen and Prince Albert. The whole company of the 
Opéra Comique had been brought down from Paris, and, in a temporary theatre 
zonstructed in the grounds, two lively French operas were performed in the 
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evening. This second visit to Louis Philippe was extremely short, for, on the 
evening of the next day (September 9th), it came to a close. The King rowed 
m his barge to the Queen’s yacht, and, while Prince Albert went to show 
the Prince de Joinville a smaller yacht, called the Fairy, the French monarch 
entered into conversation with her Majesty and Lord Aberdeen on the subject 
of the Spanish marriages. ‘The King,” records Queen Victoria in her Journal, 
“told Lord Aberdeen, as well as me, he never would hear of Montpensier’s 
marriage with the Infanta of Spain (which they are in a great fright about. 
in England) until it was no longer a political question, which would be when 
the Queen is married, and has children. This is very satisfactory. 

When Albert came back with Joinville, which was about seven o’clock, the 
King said he must go; and they all took ieave, the King embracing me 
again and again. We saw and heard the King land. The sun had set, 
and in a very short while there was the most beautiful moonlight, exquisitely 
reflected on the water. We walked up and down, and Lord Aberdeen was 
fall of the extreme success of our whole tour, which had gone off charmingly, 
including this little visit, which had been most successful.” Lord Aberdeen 
was a Minister very easily satisfied with the promises of foreign Powers; but 
it must be admitted that, after so specific a statement as that of Louis Philippe 
with reference to his son, the Duc de Montpensier, it was not easy to suppose 
that in about a year he would act in direct contradiction of his pledged word. 
The visit, however, had been paid; the words had been uttered; and on the 
10th of September the Queen again geached England, reinvigorated by her 
tour, and fully satisfied that nothing unpleasant was likely to occur with 
respect to Spain and France. 

Towards the close of 1845, the whole of England was much disturbed by 
an unwholesome extension of railway enterprise, which ended in a panic and 
an alarming crash. Only fifteen years had elapsed since the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which, though not absolutely the first 
of iron roads, was the earliest to attract general attention. “But in that 
brief ‘period railways had been pushed forward in many directions, and had 
become the most important meazis of communication in the country. They 
appealed to all classes and to all interests, and on Haster Monday, 1844, the 
system of cheap excursion trips, with return tickets, was added to the other 
attractions of this method of conveyance. The great landowners did not like 
the innovation; for in many instances their ancestral parks were cut through . 
by. the relentless engineer, and, although the persons so injured received | 
money compensation, there are certain troubles which the guinea will not 
cure. Those, also, who lived in remote and picturesque districts, disliked to 
see their solitudes invaded by a smoky engine, a rattling train of carriages, 
and perhaps a somewhat vulgar and tumultuous crowd. The poet Words- 
worth was desperately offended at this desecration of his beloved Lake 
district; and doubtless many other persons had the same feeling, without 
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being able to express it in the form of an eloquent sonnet. A great deal of 
allowance must be made for this very natural sentiment; yet the interests 
of a whole people could not be set aside for any such considerations. The 
work of constructing railways went on, and for a time the speculations were 
of a healthy and legitimate character. But in 1844-45 a number of bubble 
companies arose, which originated in dishonest greed, and had nothing but a 
swindler’s success for their object. The country seemed to go mad about 
railways. Every newspaper overflowed with advertisements of new projects ; 


THE CASTLE OF THE -WARTBURG. 


every beggar thought he was going to be a millionaire. Parliament had but 
recently taken the control of railways under its supervision; defining the limit 
of fares, arranging other matters of detail in the interest of the public, and 
requiring that, before any company could come into operation, it should deposit 
at the Board of Trade a specific account, accompanied by sketches, plans, 
and sections of the lines, of the objects which it proposed to effect, and the 
means by which those objects were to be carried out. The last day on 
which these accounts could be rendered was November 30th, 1845. It happened 
to be Sunday—a circumstance overlooked when the arrangement was made; 
but all day long the proposed schemes came pouring in, and when at length 
the doors were closed at midnight, those who had arrived too late rang the 
bell, and, the moment they found an opportunity, flung their plans into the 
hall, only to see them thrown out again. The total number of railway 
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schemes thus lodged at the Board of Trade, before the end of the closing 
day, was 788. Many of these were bubble companies, floated by swindling 
and often poverty-stricken speculators, who found a number of persons simple 
enough to take shares, and pay money for them. When the crash was 
imminent, the vagabonds made off with their gains, and the credulous share- 
holders had to put up with their loss. One of the great leaders of railway 


GEORGE WILSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE ANTI-OCORN-LAW LEAGUE. 


enterprise in those days was Mr. George Hudson, a draper of York, with a 
genius for this kind of speculation, in which he made an enormous fortune. 
There can be no doubt that the railway enterprise of England was largely 
advanced by the labours and abilities of this person, who was the chairman 
of numerous companies; but in a subsequent year it was considered that he 
had misappropriated a large sum of money, and he was compelled to refund 
no less a sum than £190,000. 

Since the resumption of office by Sir Robert Peel in 1841, the Free Trade 
agitation had made immense advances, and one of the most gifted champions 
of the cause, Mr. John Bright, had first appeared in Parliament during the 
summer of 1843. It is probable that Mr. Bright understood the whole case 
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for Free Trade as well as Mr. Cobden himself; and, even if his powers of 
exposition were not so irresistibly logical and lucid as those of his friend, he 
had a power of passionate, and even poetic, eloquence to which the other 
made no pretence, and which was equally effective whether on a platform or 
in the House of Commons. We have already seen that Sir Robert Peel was 
rapidly abandoning Protection, and the Free Trade party naturally gained 
confidence and vigour from so illustrious a convert. Their ideas had 
evidently taken hold of the popular mind, excepting, strange to say, that 
section of the people which had adopted the views of Chartism. Money to 
any amount seemed at the command of the reformers, and in a commercial 
country like England the possession of money is one of the best of argu- 
ments. On the 8th of May, 1845, an exhibition of agricultural products, 
implements, &c., and also of manufactured articles, was opened in Covent 
Garden Theatre, under the title of the Free Trade Bazaar. The whole of 
the pit and stage was boarded over; at the close of the vista thus created 
was an imitation painted window of the cathedral type; and the space thus 
utilised, as distinguished from the public part of the house, was fitted out 
as a Gothic Hall. The exhibition was open seventeen days, during which 
time about 100,000 people visited the Bazaar, and the monetary result was 
that £25,046 were added to the funds of the League. It is thought that 
this Bazaar suggested the first idea of the Great Exhibition which attracted 
the attention of the whole civilised world six years later. Of course the 
Protectionists laughed at the whole thing as theatrical; but it helped to 
familiarise Londonera with the idea of Free Trade—an important fact, as 
London was at that time behind the towns of the North in devotion to the 
new commercial policy. After May, 1845, the cause of Free Trade made 
rapid advances in the capital, and it seemed almost like a race between the 
two great political parties as to which should take it up. 

Another circumstance which worked in favour of the reformers was the 
rapid approach of the potato-disease in Ireland, which in the next two years 
resulted in one of the most terrible famines known to modern history. The 
condition of the potato crops began to attract serious attention in the month 
of August, when indications of its existence were visible, not only in Ireland, 
but in England. The evil, however, proved far worse in the former than in 
the latter country. On the 18th of October, Sir Robert Peel wrote to Sir 
James Graham :—“ The accounts of the state of the potato crop in Ireland are 
becoming very alarming. I foresee the necessity that may be impressed upon 
us, at an early period, of considering whether there is not that well-grounded 
apprehension of actual scarcity that justifies and compels the adoption of every 
‘aneans of relief which the exercise of the prerogative or legislation might 
afford. I have no confidence in such remedies as the prohibition of exports, 
or the stoppage of distilleries. The removal of impediments to import is the 
only effectual remedy.” This was a clear advance towards the adoption of 
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Free Trade in corn, which Sir Robert had previously resisted, and which 
he still postponed for several months. On the 31st of October we find a 
meeting at Dublin representing to the Lord Lieutenant that it had ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that famine, and consequent pestilence, were imminent, 
unless the Government should take the most prompt measures to provide for 
the people by the distribution of food. It was therefore requested that the 
ports of Ireland should be opened for the importation of Indian corn, rice, 
and other articles of consumption. Sir Robert Peel was already convinced 
that it was impossible, under existing circumstances, to maintain restrictions 
on the free import of grain; but he still hung back from taking a different 
course, deterred, probably, by a doubt as to how far he could obtain a majority 
in Parliament. 

His hesitation in this respect, which was now beginning to be denounced . 
in Ireland in very emphatic terms, appeared to Lord John Russell to offer a 
fitting opportunity for effecting the restoration of the Whigs to office. By this 
time, Lord Melbourne had almost retired from public life, and everybody knew 
that, if the Liberals again came into power, the Premiership would fall to the 
most able, energetic, and resolute of Melbourne’s lieutenants. Lord John 
Russell saw a great career before him, and on the 22nd of November he 
addressed a letter from Edinburgh to the electors of the City of London. It 
will be recollected that the Whig statesman, shortly before the destruction of 
the Melbourne Cabinet, had been in favour of a fixed, though a low, duty on corn, 
while his great rival, Sir Robert Peel, had adopted what was known as the 
Sliding Scale. The views of both leaders had altered since those days. Each 
had abandoned his hobby; but Lord John Russell was the first to proclaim 
unequivocally that he was a convert to the views of Mr. Cobden. In his 
Edinburgh letter, he wrote:—“It is no longer worth while to contend for a 
fixed duty. In 1841, the Free Trade party would have agreed to a duty of 
8s. per quarter on wheat, and after a lapse of years this duty might have been 
further reduced, and ultimately abolished. But the imposition of any duty at 
present, without a provision for its extinction within a short period, would but 
prolong’a.eontest already sufficiently fruitful of animosity and discontent. Let 
us, then, unite to put an end to a system which has been proved to be the blight 
of commerce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter division amongst 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime among the people.” 

The hesitation of Sir Robert Peel, though unfortunate both for himself 
and the country, was scarcely avoidable under the circumstances. He would 
have thrown open the ports at once by an Order in Council; but several of 
his colleagues in the Government were opposed to such a proceeding, and 
even to the adoption of any Free Trade policy whatever. The publication of | 
Lord John Russell’s letter, however, brought matters to a crisis. It is true 
that by this time most of the objecting members of the Administration had 
come round to the Premier’s view; but Peel felt that he could not place 
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himself in the position of adopting a policy which his rival had so openly 
espoused. Convinced of his inability, at that time, to carry out the Free 
Trade ideas which he nevertheless saw to be inevitable, Sir Robert went to 
Osborne on the 5th of December, 1845, and placed his resignation in the 
hands of her Majesty. “I trust,” says the Conservative Minister in his 
Memoirs, “ that I satisfied the Queen that I was influenced by considerations 
of the public interest, and not by fear of responsibility or of reproach, in 
humbly tendering my resignation of office. Her Majesty was pleased to 
accept it, with marks of confidence and approbation which, however gratify- 
ing, made it a very painful act to replace in her Majesty’s hands the trust 
she had confided in me.” The Queen then requested Lord John Russell to 
form a Government; but, being still in Edinburgh, it was the 11th of December 
before that statesman could reach the south. He at once undertook the task 
assigned to him; but, as some of his political friends were disinclined to 
support the general lines of policy on which he desired to enter, or were 
unable to agree among themselves, the attempt ended in failure. Another 
difficulty resulted from the refusal of Sir Robert Peel to give an unconditional 
promise that he would support a measure for the total and immediate «abolition 
of the Corn Laws, though he was willing to assure Lord John that he and 
his friends would abstain from any factious opposition. 

On the 20th of December Lord John Russell announced to her Majesty 
that he was unable to form an Administration, and Sir Robert Peel was 
immediately recalled to the Royal presence at Windsor Castle. On entering 
the room, the Queen said to him very graciously, “ So far from taking leave 
of you, Sir Robert, I must require you to withdraw your resignation.” She 
added that her late Minister might naturally require time for reflection, and 
for communication with his colleagues, before he gave a decisive answer. 
“TI humbly advised her Majesty,” writes Sir Robert Peel, “to permit me to 
decide at once upon the resumption of office, and to enable me to announce 
to my late colleagues, on my return to London, that I had not hesitated to 
reaccept the appointment of First Minister.” He goes on to state that the 
Queen was pleased cordially to approve of this snggestion, and he reached 
London on the evening of the 20th, once more invested with the functions of 
Prime Minister. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE MINISTRY OF RENUNCIATION. 


The Times Reveals a Secret of State—Mr. Sidney Herbert and Mrs. Norton and the Times—A Court Scandal— 
Peel's Resignation—Lord John Russell's Failure to Form a Ministry—Peel Resumes Office—The Ministry 
and the Queen—The Duke of Wellington and Peel—Disintegration of the Tory Party—Croker’s Corre- 
spondence with Wellington—Peel’s Instructions to the Quarterly Review—A Betrayed Editor—Peel and 
the Princess Lieven—Guizot’s Defence of Peel—The Queen’s Conduct in the Great Crisis—How she 
Strengthened the Position of the Crown—Her Popular Sympathies—Why Peel Changed his Policy— 
The Potato Rot—Impending Famine —-Distress in England—The Campaign of the Free Traders—Scenes at 
their Meetings—The Protectionist Agitation and the Agricultural Labourers—Sufferings of the Poor—The 
Duke of Norfolk's Curry Powder—Meeting at Wootton Bassett—The Queen and the Sufferers. 


Ir was on the 4th of December, 1845, that the Times startled the world by 
its celebrated leading article, beginning “The doom of the Corn Laws is 
sealed.” This was the very earliest disclosure of that great act of political 
renunciation which impending famine in Ireland had forced on Sir Robert 
Peel. How the Times came to discover, on the 4th of December, that the 
Cabinet had broken up on the previous day, through the obstinacy of Lord 
Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch, was for a long time a political mystery. 
It inspired what Lord Beaconsfield once called “the babble of the boudoir3,” 
and the tittle-tattle of many clubs. It was whispered that one very near 
the Royal person had divulged this profound secret of State, a knowledge of 
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which would have been worth a king’s ransom on the Corn Exchange. Such 
surmises were entirely wrong. So far as the Court knew, or guessed at the 
secret, it was kept inviolate. It was understood that Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
the youngest of Sir Robert Peel’s colleagues, on the evening of the 3rd of 
December conveyed to Mrs. Norton (afterwards Lady Stirling Maxwell, of 
Keir) an idea of what had happened in the Cabinet, and that she, in turn, 
carried her gleanings from Mr. Herbert’s conversation to Mr. Delane, the 
editor of the Times. The affair, it may be said in passing, has furnished Mr. 
George Meredith with a striking incident in his story, “Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” for the heroine of that romance has much in common with the gifted 
entrigante, *“whose bridal wreath was twined with weeds of strife.’ A more 
prosaic explanation, however, is supplied by Mr. Greville. He asserts that 
Lord Aberdeen gave Mr. Delane a hint that the Corn Law was doomed, his 
object being to conciliate America (which was deeply interested in the export 
of corn) in view of the Oregon dispute, which he was anxious to settle. It 
is hard to believe that a man of Lord Aberdeen’s high sense of honour would, 
from such an inadequate motive, violate his Ministerial oath, and betray the 
secrets of his chief. 

Lord John Russell had failed, as has been said, to form his Administration 
when the Cabinet of his rival broke up. Here it may now be convenient 
to explain the reason of that failure, which he laid before his disappointed 
Sovereign. On the morning of the 20th of December, when Sir Robert Peel 
waited on the Queen at Windsor, and was asked to withdraw his resignation, 
her Majesty had been disturbed by a letter from Lord John Russell, stating 
that he must abandon all hopes of forming a Ministry, because he had been 
unable “in one instance” to secure indispensable support from his more 
prominent followers. Who were the “prominent followers”? and who, “in 
one instance,” thwarted the Leader of the Opposition in his effort to extricate 
the Queen from the difficulty in which she was entangled? The pragmatic 
“instance” was Lord Grey, and his refusal to serve the country in the hour 
of need was a matter not of principle but of personal feeling. Writing to 
Mr. J. F. Macfarlan, Chairman of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, on the 
22nd of December, 1845, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay told the whole story. 
“You will have heard,” he says, “of the termination of our attempt to form 
a Ministry. All our plans were frustrated by Lord Grey.”.... On my own 
share in these transactions I reflect with unmixed satisfaction. From the first 
I told Lord John that I stipulated for one thing only, total and immediate 
Repeal. I would be as to all other matters absolutely in his hands; that I 
would take any office, or no office, just as it suited him best; and that he 
should never be disturbed by any personal pretensions or jealousies on my part. 
If everybody else had acted thus there would now have been a Liberal Ministry.” 
We now know that Macaulay was mistaken. Jt was perfectly weil known, not 
only to the Queen, but to the chiefs of the «reat parties, that Lord John 
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Russell could never have carried Repeal, for two reasons. He was distrusted 
by Free Traders like Cobden. It was impossible to expect that the House of 
Lords, who threatened to revolt against Wellington, would accept Free Trade 
from the Whigs, many of whom were eager to maintain a small fixed duty on 
corn. All this was quite well understood at Court, and it partially accounts for 
the unconcealed delight with which the Queen asked Sir Robert Peel to withdraw 
his resignation. It was, moreover, suspected at the time that the Court— 
always distrustful of Lord Palmerston—privily sympathised with the feelings 
of Lord Grey, who thought that the only office which Lord Palmerston was 
willing to accept, was precisely the one in which he would do irretrievable 
mischief. He had been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and naturally 
he could not, with self-respect, serve another Whig Government in an inferior 
capacity. But Lord Grey, though quite ready to serve with Palmerston if he 
took some other Department, held that, if he went to the Foreign Office, his 
pugnacity, combined with the hostile animus which he had inspired in France, 
must, sooner or later, lead to a disturbance of the peace of Europe. Lord 
Palmerston was, in truth, the Mordecai sitting at the gate of the Whig 
Oligarchy, and then, as ever, Lord Grey could only co-operate comfortably 
with a Ministry of Greys. 

It was on the 20th December that, Sir Robert Peel summoned his late 
colleagues in Downing Street, to inform them that he had resumed office, 
and to invite their assistance in abolishing the duties on foreign corn. The 
conclave was depressed and downcast, for the situation was unique and 
embarrassing. Lord Stanley, true to his imperious impulses, persisted in 
resigning. He refused to believe that the destitution in Ireland was so bad 
as it was painted by Peel, and it is but just to say that his main reason for 
deserting his leader had no direct connection with the effect of the Corn 
Laws on the price of food. The real interest of the country, Lord Stanley 
contended, was to have a flourishing rural population. That could only exist ° 
under the shadow of a territorial aristocracy, maintained by a Corn Law 
which kept up rents, because it kept up prices. No conscious self-interest 
seems to have tainted Lord Stanley’s motives, and the same may be said of 
Cobden and the Free Traders, who, on the other hand, believed that the world 
would gain by the substitution of a commercial for a territorial aristocracy. 
The aim of the Free Traders, in fact, was to rule the English. people by an 
oligarchy of rich manufacturers, thus “thrusting aside the~ nobles,” and 
creating “a new policy specially adapted to the life of a great trading 
community.”* Lord Stanley’s idea, however, was that the landed interest 
-had made England; that it gave her social stability and military power; 
that it had won her battles by sea and land, and built up her mighty 
fabric of empire. The Corn Laws he believed, quite honestly, to be the 


* Morley’s Life of Cobden, Vol. 1., p. 134; Vol IL., pp. 396 and 482. 
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outworks of a great system of landlordism which gave the State a solid 
basis. His firm conviction was that Mr. Cobden and the Leaguers were 
eager to capture the outworks, that they might the more easily storm 
the citadel. And this idea, too, was common to the Whigs, who were 
advocates of a duty on corn, which, though small, was to be fixed. Through 
Lord Melbourne they had taught the country and the Queen that a man mast 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


be mad who would dream of abolishing the Corn Laws—and they showed 
no sign, as a Party, of wavering in that conviction till the 22nd of November, 
1845, when Lord John Russell sent the famous “Edinburgh Letter” to his 
constituents in the City of London, abandoning Protection once and for ever. 
It is but fair to remind a later generation of the relation in which the two 
great Parties stood to the Corn Law, because partisan writers often present 
an inadequate conception of the arduous task which Peel set himself, when 
he undertook to abolish the Corn Duties, in defiance of beliefs long rooted in 
the minds not only of the people, but of the governing classes of England. 
14 
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There is no denying the fact that the admirable behaviour of the Queen 
throughout the epoch-marking Ministerial crisis of 1845-46 did a great deal 
to restore the influence of the Crown as an operative factor in English 
politics. Since the death of George IV. that influence had been waning. 
Under William IV. it had been exercised, but without subtlety of tact or 
breadth of sympathy; and therefore, when exercised, it was somewhat rudely 
“abated” by the popular Party. Nothing was further from Lord Melbourne’s 
heart than to turn the Queen into a Whig, for it is on record that it was 
he who urged her to conciliate the Tories, and put confidence in Peel, against 
whom she bore a grudge for opposing the Parliamentary grant to the Prince 
Consort. Yet, in the early days of the Queen’s reign, the influence of the 
Crown was not a popular influence, because it was supposed that Melbourne 
had become a sort of Mayor of the Palace, and had made the Sovereign the 
tool of Party. In the beginning of 1846, however, we notice a remarkable 
change in public feeling on this subject. There was then a growing belief, even 
among the Tories, that their suspicions of Melbourne had been unwarrantable, and 
the people ceased to fear that the Queen intended to base her Government on a 
system of favouritism. It is of the utmost importance, says Edmund Burke, 
“that the discretionary powers which are necessarily vested in the monarch, 
whether for the execution of the laws or for the nomination to magistracy or 
office, or for the conducting of the affairs of peace and war, or for ordering 
the revenue, should all be exercised upon public principles and national grounds, 
and not-on the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or fooleries, of a Court.” * 
This was really the sound teaching which Melbourne had impressed on the 
Queen, and her bearing in the crisis, which ended in Sir Robert Peel’s re- 
assumption of office, showed that she had been an apt pupil. 

The Prince Consort was quick to notice the effect which her Majesty’s 
unswerving fidelity to public interests at this time had produced on the 
country. It was therefore with pardonable pride that he wrote to Baron 
Stockmar f a curious letter, shrewdly pointing out that the crisis now past had 
been of signal advantage to the Crown. The Queen had been seen to remain 
ealm and unmoved in the fierce and strident strife of factions—the one stable 
element in the Constitution at a moment when no other rallying point was 
visible to the nation. Albany Fonblanque, the wittiest of the Radical journalists 
of that day, mdiculed, to the top of his bent, the chiefs of the two great 
parties, whose petty rivalries and personal jealousies had thrown public affairs 
ito sad confusion. They were, it must be confessed, rather like Rabelais’ 
giant, who, though he habitually fed on windmills, choked on a pat of butter 
swallowed the wrong way. But on behalf of the Radicals, Fonblanque, it is 
interesting to notice now, had nothing but praise to bestow on the Queen’s 
behaviour in the midst of the tragi-comedy of politics, which was being enacted 


* Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
t Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. I., pv. 315. 
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before the eyes of a famished people. “In all the pranks and bunglings of the 
last three weeks,” he wrote, “there is one part which, according to all report, 
has been played most faultlessly—that of a Constitutional Sovereign. In the 
pages of history the directness, the sincerity, the scrupulous observance of Con- 
atitutional rule, which have marked her Majesty’s conduct in circumstances 
the most trying, will have their place of honour. However unused as we are 
to deal in homage to Royalty, we must add that never, we believe, was the 
heart of a monarch so warmly devoted to the interests of a people, and with 
so enlightened a sense of their interests.” * The Continental tour of the 
Queen in 1845 had suggested to the people that the personal influence of the 
Sovereign might, if adroitly used, be of great service to the State in con- 
ciliating foreign nations, whose goodwill it would be advantageous to secure. 
Her conduct in the Ministerial crisis of 1845-46, however, convinced them 
that, if intelligently directed, the personal influence of the Queen, in domestic 
politics, might also be rendered not less beneficial to her subjects and 
her empire. 

But at the meeting in Downing Street which terminated this momentous 
crisis, Lord Stanley, whose place was on his resignation promptly filled by Mr. 
Gladstone, was the only ex-Minister who had the courage of his opinions. The 
Duke of Buccleuch ceased to resist the logic of facts. The Duke of Wellington, 
who had wavered very much, finally cast in his lot with Peel—to the amaze- 
ment of all his old friends, especially of Mr. John Wilson Croker. Mr. Croker 
had been induced by Sir Robert Peel, whilst on a visit to Drayton Manor 
in September, 1845, to attack the Anti-Corn-Law League in the Quarterly 
Review, and, angry at what he deemed his betrayal, he somewhat peremptorily 
demanded explanations from the Duke. His Grace simply wrote to him 
saying that he felt it his duty to stand by the Queen. This, in his view, 
implied that he must support the Minister who alone seemed able to carry 
on her Majesty’s Government, which he (Wellington), as “a retained servant 
of the Crown,” could not bring himself to hand over to “the League and the 
Radicals.” t Croker, however, retorted, in a letter to Sir Henry Hardwicke, 
that Peel had done something quite as bad as that: “he has,” wrote the 
indignant reviewer, “broken up the old interests, divided the great families, 
and commenced just such a revolution as the Noailles and Montmorencies did 
in 1789.” But the Iron Duke was proof against all such appeals. He entrenched 
himself behind his favourite doctrine that he was primarily a servant of her 
‘ Majesty. Her interests, he told the House of Lords, were of more importance 
than the opinion of any individual about the Corn Law or any other law. At 
the same time, he did not pretend to relish the situation. As he said—with a 


* Examiner, 27th December, 1845. ; 

+ The Croker Papers. The Correspondence and Diaries of the late Right Honourable Jckn Wilson 
Croker, LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809 to 1830. Edited by Louis J. Jennings 
Vol. III., p. 67. 
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rough soldier’s oath—to Lord Beaumont, “it 1 a mess, but I must look 
to the peace of the country and the Queen.”* In private he told Lord Stanley 
that he was against the policy which Peel had adopted. In public, however, 
referring to Peel’s conversion, he said, in the House of Lords :—“TI applauded the 
conduct of my right hon. friend. I was delighted with it. It was exactly the 
course I should have followed under similar circumstances, and I therefore 
determined to stand by him.” The Duke’s strong personal loyalty to his 
young Queen had, in fact, first transformed him into a Conservative Oppor- 
tunist, and then his own common sense led him to recognise the necessity 
for d¢bandoning laws that made bread dear to an enfranchised but starving 
populace. 

From the sketch now given of the ferment of public opinion, produced by a 
war between two powerful classes for political predominance in 1846, one thing 
must be self-evident. In view of the authority and influence of the Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords, it was fortunate for Sir Robert Peel that the 
quick and generous sympathies of the Queen, whose tender heart was touched 
by the sufferings of the poor, were entirely with him all through this trying 
time. Her Majesty may therefore claim some share in the great work that 
crowned her Minister’s career with honour—for she strengthened his hands by 
the confidence she displayed in his judgment, when his oldest friends forsook 
him. The Queen knew well that it was with no light heart, and for no trivial 
cause, that Peel abandoned, not the creed—for, like Mr. Huskisson, he had 
always been a Free Trader in principlet—but the policy of levying exceptional 
duties on foreign corn. Much blame has been cast on Sir Robert Peel for 
giving up that policy almost immediately after he had won place and power 
by pledging himself to maintain it. Certainly, after the revelations made in 
the Croker Papers, it is difficult in some respects to justify his conduct. It 
is indeed regrettable that those to whom his memory ought to be precious, 
have not deemed it expedient to explain away the instructions which he gave 
Mr. Croker, as editor of the Quarterly, in September, 1845. M. Guizot t has, 
however, defended Peel from the charges of base tergiversation which, to the 
annoyance of the Queen, were pressed against him in the fierce and fiery 
invectives of Mr. Disraeli, and in the passionate but somewhat incoherent 
harangues of Lord George Bentinck. As the French statesman was on terms 
of intimacy not only with Peel, but with many of his colleagues, his opinion 
must be received with respect. According to M. Guizot, all through 1845 Sir 
Robert Peel was in a condition of painful and “touching perplexity ” as to his 
duty in view of the spread of destitution. This perplexity, M. Guizot contends, 
was that not of a sordid placeman, but of “a sincere and conscientious mind 
carried forward in the direction of its own inclination by a great flood of public 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, by the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B., Vol. I., pp. 166 and 167. 
¢ A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel, by Sir Lawrence Peel, p. 283. 
t Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, by M. Guizot, p. 251. 
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opinion and passion, and struggling painfully against its adversaries, its friends, 
and itself.’ When the Queen met Sir Robert Peel with a smile on the 20th 
of December, and said “‘she was glad to be able to ask him to withdraw his 
resignation,” she was, according to this theory, really lifting a cloud of gloom 
from his anxious head, and congratulating him on the ending of that state of 
suspense in which his troubled mind had been painfully poised. It may be a 


THE DEPUTATION FROM LONDON AND DUBLIN CORPORATIONS BEYORE THE QUEEN. (See p. 216.) 


coincidence, but in corroboration of M. Guizot’s view we must note that a sigh 
of relief echoes through the letter in which the careworn Minister, six days 
after he resumed office, informed the Princess Lieven of the fact. ‘ However 
unexpected is the turn which affairs have taken, it is,” he writes, “for the 
best. I resume power with greater means of rendering public service than I 
should have had if I had relinquished it. But it is a strange dream!’’* 
Yet, if one considers for a moment the great process of political evolution 
over which the Queen was from her girlhood called on to preside, one finds 
nothing really miraculous in -the dream. It was merely a phase of the 
beatific vision of a partially enfranchised democracy, which for the moment 


* Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, edited by Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, and the Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, Vol. II. re 
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dazed all sorts and conditions of men. The late Lord Dalling, who lived 
through this stirring epoch of bloodless revolution, says that “previous to the 
Reform Bill and the Municipality Bills,-everybody in England looked up: the 
ambitious young man looked up to the great nobleman for a seat in Parlia- 
ment; the ambitious townsman to the chief men in his borough for a place in 
the Corporation. Subsequently to these measures, men desirous to elevate their 
position looked down. The aristocratic tendency ot other days had thus become 
almost suddenly a democratic one. This democratic tendency, which has gone 
on increasing, had made itself already visible at the period when the Corn 
Law agitation began. It had been natural until then to consider this subject 
relative to the interests of the upper classes; it was now becoming natural to 
consider it in relation to the interests of the lower classes. The question 
presented itself in a perfectly different point of view, and politicians found, 
somewhat to their surprise, that all former arguments had lost their force. 
It was this change in the spirit of the times which had occasioned within 
such a very few years a total change in the manner of looking at matters 
affected by the Legislature.”* Lord Beaconsfield’s apologists sometimes say 
that what embittered him against the capitalists of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
was his conviction that though they had the cry of cheap bread on their lips, 
the whisper of low wages was at their hearts. The wage-rate, no doubt, had 
a potent influence in recasting public opinion at this time. But it did not 
recast it in the Disraelitish mould. The working classes discovered, through 
the lucid teaching of Cobden, that wages did not fall because the Corn duty 
was low, and that they did not rise because it was high. When they made 
that discovery, the only argument that could protect Protection in a reformed 
Parliament vanished from the minds of men who were not partisans of the 
patrician order. Politicians of calm and enlightened judgment felt, as they 
felt the air they breathed, that public opinion in 1845-46 was becoming more 
und more hostile to the Corn Laws. The Queen and the entourage of the Court, 
then greatly under the influence of Baron Stockmar, who was in constant 
communication with Prince Albert, were evidently among the first to become 
Sensitive to the change, but like Peel, Wellington, and Russell, they frankly 
acknowledged what must follow from it. 

England was in truth all through 1845 moving fast to that “total and 
immediate repeal” of the Corn Laws which Cobden demanded, and the county 
gentry, Whig as well as Tory, equally dreaded. When Russell and Peel were 
in fact waiting for what Prince Bismarck calls “the psychological moment ” 
to proclaim the new departure, the “psychological moment” came with the 
terrible incident which caused the spectre of famine to stalk over Ireland. 
‘That incident was the failure of the potato crop, and it removed the question 
of the Corn Laws far away from the battle-ground of rival political or 


* Sir Rotert Peel: An Historical Sketch, by Henry, Lord Dalling, 1874. 
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economic theories. The problem was no longer one of maintaining or aban- 
doning a territorial system. At the beginning of 1846 it became a question 
of deciding whether so many hundred thousand of our fellow-creatures in 
Ireland should perish in the agonies of hunger, or whether, by removing the 
Corn duty, her Majesty’s Government at one blow would strike down the 
barrier that prevented bread from reaching the lips of a starving peasantry. 
For the wretched cotters in Ireland the winter of 1845-46 was, truly, one 
of extreme privation. ‘Those who had savings,” writes Mr. Greg,* “lived off 
them, but among the really poor there was widespread destitution.” Forced 
to sell their clothes for food, the Irish peasantry refused to pay rent, and 
when rent was extorted by harsh process of law, retaliatory outrages im- 
mediately followed. The ghastly outlook in Ireland gave the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitators welcome leverage for their movement in England, and they increased 
their activity every day. Lord John Russell, on the 22nd of November, 1845, 
wrote the Edinburgh Letter to the electors of the City of London, warning 
them that the Whig Party, in view of the state of the country, were ready to 
put an end to a system which had been proved to be the blight of commerce 
and the bane of agriculture. This, we have seen, forced Peel’s hands. As 
Mr. Bright said to Lord John, whom he met, after the issue of his manifesto, 
on the platform of a railway station in Yorkshire, “Your letter has made 
total and immediate repeal inevitable; nothing can save it” (the Corn Law).t 
Peel himself did not conceal from the Queen that he could perhaps keep the 
Whigs at bay for three years, and shortly before his death he told Cobden 
the same thing. But neither the monarch nor her Minister dared to pro- 
crastinate in the face of popular destitution, and they felt compelled to obey, 
ne matter at what cost or sacrifice, the dictates of reason and humanity. For 
it was not from Ireland only that the moan of a suffering people broke upon 
the ear of a sorrowing Queen. It is true that the venal and factious press of. 
that country at first attempted to deceive the world by denying the existence of 
wide-spreading potato-rot in the island. With the cries of the dying ringing 
in their ears, Irish journalists disputed with each other as to whether there 
actually was any famine in the land. But the facts could not long be con- 
cealed, either from the people or from the Queen. At the end of September, 
1845, it had to be generally admitted that the staple food of Ireland had sud- 
denly disappeared, and that even in England only the northern counties had 
escaped from the potato-disease. To such an extent did the rest of England suffer, 
that Professor Lindley declared there was hardly a sound potato to be found in 
Covent Garden Market.{ As Lord Beaconsfield has observed, “This mystericns 
but universal sickness of a single root changed the history of the world.”’§ 


* Irish History for English Readers, p. 133. 

t Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XIV. 
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The Corporations of London and Dublin, on the 8rd of January, 1846, 
memorialised the Queen on the subject. Their deputations, who waited on her 
at Windsor, received from her a gracious and sympathetic reply to their state- 
ments, which she heard with manifest interest. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
felt that it would be good policy to turn the prevailing distress to account, 
and it immediately renewed, with redoubled vigour, its agitation against the 
duties that kept up the price of bread. Its leaders organised a series of 
meetings all over England and Scotland, and although the Chartists rather 
held aloof from them, the Free Trade speakers at last fairly touched the heart 
of the nation. Extraordinary scenes of enthusiasm took place at these 
meetings. In the last week of 1845, at a meeting in Manchester, it was 
suggested to raise a quarter of a million pounds sterling to help the agitation 
that must strengthen Peel’s hands,* and Mr. John Merley has described how 
men jumped up from their seats and cried out, one after the other, “‘ A thousand 
pounds for me!” “A thousand pounds for us!” and so on, till in less than 
two hours £60,000 were subscribed on the spot.t Of course, all this fervour 
provoked a movement on the other side. The Protectionists organised a counter 
agitation, but it was very badly managed. The speakers selected were persons 
of high rank and ample fortune. But they lacked sympathy and sense, and 
this defect was fatal to their cause. Their favourite argument was that there 
‘was no famine at all to fear, and they revelled in demonstrating to people who 
had nothing to eat, that their continued prosperity depended on the maintenance 
of a Corn Law which made bread dear. The Duke of Norfolk covered the 
Protectionist agitation with odium and ridicule, by suggesting that if haply 
here and there a labouring man felt hungry, he might derive great benefit 
by taking at night, just before bed-time, a pinch of curry-powder as a com- 
forling stomachic. The satirists of the Radical party made affluent use of 
this egregious imbecility, and the Examiner { promptly printed a poem headed 
“Comfort and Curry,” in which the Duke and Duchess were cruelly quizzed. 

What contributed most to strengthen Sir Robert Peel was the agitation 
among the agricultural labourers. It was very difficult to resist such an 
appeal as theirs, when they’ pointed to their gaunt forms, and wan and haggard 
faces, and said, “Behold this is the result of the Protection that is kept up 
for our benefit.” They held meetings, in the beginning of 1846, in various 
parts of the country, and from the speeches at these we get a vivid idea of 
the sad condition of the English people at this time. One gathering may be 
cited as typical. It was held by some two hundred starvelings, who met in 
fear—for the gentry frowned upon the movement—on a bleak winter’s night, 
by the light of a clouded moon and a few flaring candles at a cross-road near 
Wootton Bassett. The chairman said he had six shillings a week, on which he 


* Prentice’s History of the League, Vol. II., p. 415. 
t Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XIV. 
} Examiner, 17th January, 1846. 
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had to keep his wife and two children, and he complained that it was not half 
enough for them to live on. Another speaker, one William Burchall, said, “that 
though their wages had risen within the last few months a shilling a week, 
bread had risen two shillings, so that the difference was against them. He 
was past forty years of age, and he could say that he had never purchased a 
pound of good slaughtered beef fit to be carried into the market. As to 
mutton, he had purchased a little of that, but never as much as would average 
@& pound a year in forty years. He knew what.veal was, but never had any at 
all.” Another man said that, during thirty-nine weeks, ending 10th of ‘June, 
1844, he had earned only £5 19s. 8d., or 3s. 1d. a week; and that but for 
getting a little land to rent from Lord Carnarvon, he and his wife and eight 
children would have starved. His house rent came to £4 a year, and his 
bread bill alone came to from 7s. 7d. to 8s. 8d..a week. Another man said that 
he had so little bread to eat that he got weak, and was then discharged as unfit 
for service. James Pegler complained he had been “hunted down” under 
the Poor Laws, having been, with his wife and family, forced into the work- 
house, and separated from them for eleven months. At last, he was turned 
away to get work, and because he went out of the district to find it, he was 
taken before the magistrate, charged with desertion, and sent to prison for 
amonth. “God bless my heart and life,” exclaimed this poor creature, “I 
never see’d such a go, to be sure, as how I was served. I know enough of 
starvation and misery to make me say ‘God send us Free Trade.’” At this 
meeting the labourers declared they were thankful that Providence had put 
it out of the power of Government “to write taxation on the bosom of 
the streams and rivulets that were so bountifully spread around their neigh- 
bourhood.’* They were unconsciously illustrating the wisdom of Paul Louis 
Courier, who once said that the rich are grateful to Providence for what it 
gives—the poor, for what it leaves them. 

The Queen, it has been reported, was deeply affected by these demonstrations 
of suffering. It 13 said that she will never forget, as long as she lives, that she 
began her reign when the wealth and power of England were waning. She 
was, on her accession to the throne, the object of the most chivalrous devotion 
that any Queen could inspire. Yet, when crowned, the tears fell from her eyes, 
as she thought of her own responsibility in the midst of a nation sinking 
deeper and deeper into destitution, and plunging deeper and deeper into debt. 
Mrs. Browning, when she read the account of her Majesty’s coronation, gave 
apt expression to the popular hopes that were raised by the significance which 
the people instinctively attached to this incident of the ceremony. 

“God save thee, weeping Queen! 
Thou shalt be well beloved; - 


The tyrant’s sceptre cannot move 
As those pure tears have moved ! 
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The nature in thy eyes we sce 
Which tyrants cannot own, 
The love that guardeth liberties, 
Strange blessing on the nation lies, 
Whose Sovereign wept ; 
Yea, wept to wear a crown.” 


As if in fulfilment of the hopes which the Queen’s.conduct and bearing since 
ler accession had inspired, a happier day was now dawning. There was every 
prospect that content would now gludden the reign that began in sorrow and 
in tears. The partial relaxation of the Protective tariff during the last three 
years had brought hope to the heart of the Sovereign, for it was certainly followed 
by some amelioration in the lot of her subjects. Her Majesty was profoundly 
impressed by Sir Robert Peel’s inferences from the-success of this experimental 
loosening of the shackles on commerce. She was, therefore, naturally inclined 
to give the weight of her artless sympathies and “sweet counsel” to a new 
departure in fiscal policy, that promised to “make Plenty smile on the cheek 
of Toil.” The opening of the Parliamentary Session of 1846 was, therefore, 
to the Queen no mere formal or ordinary ceremony of State. It was, in 
her opinion, and in the opinion of the Prince Consort, the initiation of a 
“bloodless revolution,” and the closing of a distinct epoch in the history of 
Party Government. 


DOG’S HEAD. 


(Drawn. and Etched by the Prince Consor!.) 
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THE FREE TRADE PARLIAMENT. 
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Ir was on the 19th of January, 1846,* that the Queen opened in person 
the Parliament which revolutionised the commercial policy of England, and 
transferred the political centre of gravity from the territorial to the com- 
mercial aristocracy of the country. The Royal procession was formed at 
Buckingham Palace in the usual order. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
descended the grand staircase shortly before two o’clock, the Queen wearing 
a lustrous diamond circlet on her fair white brow. The Prince was habited 
in a Field-Marshal’s uniform, and the orders of the Garter and Golden Fleece 
shone on his breast. The State coach with its eight cream-coloured horses 
then drove with the Royal party to the Palace of the Legislature, and as her 
Majesty passed through the densely crowded Royal Gallery it was seen that 
she was labouring under deep but suppressed emotion. 

From the Throne she read, in clear but thrilling tones, the following 


speech :— 
“My Lords and Gentlemen,— 


“It gives me great satisfaction again to meet you in Parliament, and to have the oppor- 
tunity of recurring to your assistance and advice. 

“T continue to receive from my allies, and from other foreign Powers, the strongest 
assurances of the desire to cultivate the most friendly relations with this country. 

“TI rejoice that, in concert with the Emperor of Russia, and through the snecess of our 
joint mediation, I have been enabled to adjust the differences which have long prevailed 
between the Ottoman Porte and the King of Persia, and had seriously endangered the tran- 
quillity of the Hast. 

“For several years a desolating and sanguinary warfare has afflicted the States of the Rio 
de la Plata. The commerce of all nations has been interrupted, and acts of barbarity have 
been committed unknown to the practice of a civilised people. In conjunction with the King 
of the French I am endeavouring to effect the pacification of these States. 

“The Convention concluded with France in the course of last year, for the more effectual 
suppression of the Slave Trade, is about to be carried into immediate execution by the active 
co-operation of the two Powers on the coast of Africa. It is my desire that our present union, 
and the good understanding which so happily exists between us, may always be employed to 
promote the interests of humanity, and to secure the peace of the worid. 


* Hansard. 
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“TI regret that the conflicting claims of Great Britain and the United States, in respect of 
the territory on the north-western coast of America, although they have been made the subject 
of repeated negotiation, still remain unsettled. You may be assured that no effort, consistent 
with national honour, shall be wanting on my part to bring this question to an early and 
peaceful termination. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Comimons,— . 


“The estimates for the year will be luid before you at an early period. Although I am 
deeply sensible of the importance of enforcing economy in all branches of the expenditure, yet 
I have been compelled, by a due regard to the exigencies of the Public Service, and to the 
state of our Naval and Military establishments, to propose some increase in the estimates which 
provide for their efficiency. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen,— 


“TI have observed with great regret the frequent instances in which the crime of deliberate 
assassination has been of late committed in Ireland. It will be for you only to consider whether 
any measures can be devised calculated to give increased protection to life; and to bring to 
jastice the perpetrators of so dreadful a crime. 

‘I have to lament that in consequence of a failure of the potato crop in many parts of 
the United Kingdom there will be a deficient supply of an article of food which forms the 
chief subsistence of great numbers of my people. The disease by which the plant has been 
affected has prevailed to the utmost extent in Ireland. I have adopted all such precautions as 
it was in my power for the purpose of alleviating the sufferings which may be caused by this 
ealamity; and I shall confidently rely on your co-operation in devising such other means for 
effecting the same benevolent purpose as may require the sanction of the Legislature. 

“T have had great satisfaction in giving my assent to the measures which you have presented to 
me from time to time, calculated to extend commerce, and to stimulate domestic skill and industry, 
by the repeal of probibitory and the relaxation of protective duties. The prosperous state 
of the revenue, the increased demand for labour, and the general improvement which has 
taken place in the internal conditions of the country are strong testimonies in favour of the 
course you have pursued. 

“T recommend you to take into your early consideration, whether the principles on which 
you have acted may not with advantage be more extensively applied, and whether it may not 
be in your power, after a careful review of the existing duties on many articles, the produce of 
manufacture of other countries, to make such further reductions and remissions as may tend to 
ensure the continuance of the great benefits to which I have adverted, aud, by enlarging our 
commercial intercourse, to strengthen the bonds of amity with Foreign Powers. 

“ Any measures which you may adopt for effecting these great objects will, I am convinced, 
be accompanied by such precautions as shall prevent permanent loss to the revenue, or injurious 
results to any of the great interests of the country. 

“IT have full reliance on your just and dispassionate consideration of matters so deeply 
affecting the public welfare. 

“It is my earnest prayer that, with the blessing of Divine Providence on your councils, you 
may be enabled to promote friendly feelings between different classes of my subjects, to provide 
additional security for the continuance of peace, and to maintain contentment and happiness at 
home, by increasing the comfort and bettering the condition of the great body of my people.” 


When the Queen retired, then the difficulty of some of our Constitutional 
forms became apparent. It was remarked at the time that, had her Majesty 
suddenly come down in the middle of the Session, and, usurping the functions 
of Ministers, lai a startling project of legislation before Parliament, she 
could not have found herself more thoroughly the mover of a controversial 
Bill than, in spite of herself, she had become that afternoon. Every 
caution had been exercised, it will be observed, in keeping all mention of 
the Corn duties out of the Royal Speech. Yet, within a few hours after it 
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was read, the two Houses were engaged in an acrimonious debate, not on 
the guarded generalities of the Address from the Throne, but on the pro- 
posal for the total and immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws. The Queen’s 
Speech, looked at apart from the events of the day, might seem to recom- 
mend something les3 than that. But it was that, and nothing less, which 
was in men’s minds and hearts, and for once in our Parliamentary history 
the Debate on the Address was not a barren criticism of the general policy 
of the Government, but really a sharp discussion on a special measure fore- 
shadowed dimly in the Royal Speech. 

The story of the Parliamentary Session of 1846, in its bearing on the fate 
of the Corn Law Bill, has been so ably told both by Dr. Cooke Taylor, in his 
“Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel,” and by Mr. John Morley, in his “ Life 
of Cobden,”’ that it is hardly necessary here to do more than glance at its 
salient points. In the House of Lords the debate on the Address was brief 
and bitter—at least as bitter as the Duke of Richnrond, who assailed Sir 
Robert Peel, could make it. But in the Honse of Commons the proceedings 
were more exciting. Lord Francis Egerton (afterwards Earl of Ellesmere) 
moved, and Mr. Beckett Denison, who had driven Lord Morpeth out of his 
seat for the West Riding, because his Lordship had joined the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, seconded the Address. Sir Robert Peel followed, and vindicated his 
change of policy, resting the chief strength of his case on his own observations, 
first, of the effect of the gradual relaxation of Protective duties which he had 
tried, and secondly, on the failure of the potato crop—a report on which had 
been drawn up for him by Professor Lindley and Dr. Lyon Playfair. It was in 
this speech that he intimated he was at first prepared to suspend the Corn 
Law by an Order in Council, but that his colleagues objected to that course 
on the ground that, if once opened to foreign corn, the ports could never 
again be closed. Lord John Russell followed, and explained how he had failed 
to form a Ministry; and then Lord George Bentinck, waiving his right as 
leader of the Protectioxists to reply, put up Mr. Disraeli to deliver one of the 
first of those violent philippics against Peel which gave him a unique reputa- 
tion as a Parliamentary sabreur. What could the House think of a statesman, 
he asked, who having, as he had boasted, served four sovereigns, was finally 
compelled, by the observations of the last three years, to change his opinion 
on a subject which had been discussed in his hearing from every conceivable 
point of view during a quarter of a century? He likened him to the Capitan 
Pasha of the Sultan, who, on the plea that he hated a war, ended it by going 
over to the enemy, and betraying his Imperial master. Peel’s speech, said 
Mr. Disraeli, was “a glorious example of egotistical rhetoric.” He was “no 
more a great statesman than a man who got up behind a carriage was a great 
whip. Both were anxious for progress, and both wanted a good place.” It 
was @ brilliant, dazzling, witty harangue, and it caught the humour, not of 
the betrayed Protectionists merely, but to some extent of the House also. 
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Looking back on Peel’s speech now, one can detect a false note in it. Dr. 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, who went to hear the debate, in a 
letter to Miss Noel, says that the Prime Minister’s statement was received 
with “a kind of thundering sullenness.”* He unconsciously irritated the 
House by his assumption that the case for the Corn Laws: must needs 
fall after he had personally put the matter to the test of a three years’ 
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experiment. It lessened the grace of his submission to events and facts, 
when he argued as if the observations and experiments and researches of 
all the greatest economists in the world during a score of years were not 
in any sense conclusive till verified by Sir Robert Peel. And all through 
the debates, it is quite clear that he contrived to embitter his opponents 
by seeming to talk down to them. His tone was that of one who thought 
they were rather to be pitied than blamed, because they could not 
understand that if three years had sufficed to change the opinion of their 
leader, three minutes ought to suffice for the conversion of his followers. 


* Life and Letters of Samucl Wilberforce, D.D., by R. G. Wilberforce, Vol. I. 
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One crisis and one set of circumstances hardly conyinced men, whose class 
interests were at stake, that Protection was wrong, especially after Sir Robert 


LORD STANLEY (AFTERWARDS FOURTEENTH EARL OF DEBBY). 


Peel himself had taught them to disregard the experience of a quarter of a 
century. Peel, when he showed how keenly he felt Mr. Disraeli’s sarcasms, 
failed to remember that the arrows which stung him came from his own quiver. 

A few days after the Session opened, Sir Robert Peel, in explaining his 
plan for getting rid of the Corn duties, made it clear that Repeal was to be 
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total, but not immediate. Writing to Mrs. Cobden on the 28th of January, 
Cobden says :—“ Peel is at last delivered, but I hardly know whether to call it 
a boy or a girl. Something between the two, I believe. His Corn measure 
makes an end of all Corn laws in 1849, and in the meantime it is virtually. 
a fixed duty of 4s. He has done more than was expected of him, and all 
but the right thing.” As a matter of fact, there was to be a sliding scale 
till 1849, the maximum duty being 10s. when wheat was under 48s. a quarter, 
and the minimum duty being 4s. when wheat was 54s. a quarter. On the 
2nd of March, when the House went into Committee on the resolution, Mr. 
Villiers’ amendment, insisting on immediate, as well as total, Repeal, was lost 
by a large majority, and on the 11th of May the Corn Bill reached the third 
reading. The debate lasted three nights, and at 4 a.m. on the 16th it was 
passed by a majority of 98 in a House of 516. 

Before tracing the subsequent stages of this controversy, it may not be 
amiss to allude to one of the most curious incidents that marked its progress. 
On the 27th of January, when Sir Robert Peel’s resolutions embodying his 
financial policy came before the House of Commons, the presence of Prince 
Albert in the gallery, as a spectator of the scene, roused the jealousy and 
wrath of the Tories. Lord George Bentinck, in the course of the debate, 
waved his hand excitedly towards his Royal Highness, and accused him of 
being “seduced by the First Minister of the Crown to come down tc this 
House to usher in, to give ¢clat, and, as it were, by reflection from the Queen, 
to give the semblance of a personal sanction of her Majesty to a measure 
which, be it for good or evil, a great majority at least of the landed. aristo- 
cracy of England, of. Scotland, and of Ireland, imagine fraught with deep 
injury, if not ruin, to them.” This was an insinuation at once ridiculous and 
unjust. The truth is that the Queen, from her girlhood, has had a somewhat. 
exaggerated idea of the instructive value of Parliamentary debates. She is 
to this day an ardent student of all Parliamentary reports. She has the true 
Parliamentary instinct peculiar to England and English-speaking communi- 
ties which leads them to take a strange but genuine delight in Parliamentary 
discussion. Indeed, she has been known to tell her Ministers not only what: 
she thought of a particular debate, but how she herself would have handled 
the subject-matter of it had she been a member of the House of Commons; 
in fact, it was in replying to a communication of this kind that Lord Palmerston 
once observed, in the felicitous vein of a courtier, that it was a lucky thing for 
Ministers who had the misfortune to differ from her Majesty, that they had not 
to answer her arguments in Parliament. Under the influence of these ideas, 
the Queen naturally induced Prince Albert to attend the great historic debate 
of the 14th of January—“to hear a fine debate,” as she herself has said, 
“being so useful to all princes.”* Party feeling, however, ran so high in 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Note by the Queen, Vol. I., p. 322. 
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1846, that Lord George Bentinck and the Tory Protectionists put the worst 
construction on a perfectly innocent act. The Prince Consort simply went to 
listen to the discussion, just as the Prince of Wales and his son went to hear 
Mr. Gladstone introduce “his Government of Ireland Bill in the House of 
Commons on the 8th of April, 1886; and it is a mark of the sweetened temper 
of political life in these latter days that not only did no Tory complain of 
the Prince’s presence on that occasion, but nobody even resented the kid-glove 
plaudits with which the young Prince Albert Victor, with the generous but 
irrepressible enthusiasm of youth, greeted Mr. Gladstone’s stately and im- 
pressive peroration.* Lord George Bentinck’s attack on the Prince Consort 
was deficient alike in tact and taste; but it is only fair to say that there was 
the shadow of an excuse for it. It had been whispered that the Court had 
become Peelite—and the rumour was not without foundation in fact. The 
Prince Consort reflected its sympathies quite accurately when he wrote to. 
Baron Stockmar, on the 16th of February, that Peel was “abused like the 
most disgraceful criminal,” adding not only that factions would combine to 
crush him—as they did—but that this “would be a great misfortune.” 

In the House of Lords the course of the Corn Bill was comparatively 
smooth. Lord Stanley took the leadership of the Protectionists, but the 
disintegration of parties was complete. Nothing illustrates this better than 
a caustic remark which Lord Stanley threw out at a great political dinner- 
party at his house, two days after the Bill had been passed by the Commons. 
On that occasion he said, scoffingly, that it was most diverting to see a Liberal 
like Lord Bessborough whipping up the Bishops to support the Duke of 
Wellington on a Free Trade question.t In the Upper House the opposition 
to the Bill virtually collapsed. Lord Stanley, when argumentative, was. 
tame, and, when personal, vituperative. The ablest of the Bishops, in the 
name of the Church, repudiated the idea that the Protectionist policy had 
benefited the rural poor; and Wilberforce distinguished himself, especially, by 
his graphic picture of the sufferings which the agricultural] labourers were 
enduring. The Duke of Wellington, however, decided the matter by telling 
the Peers that they would be wise to bow to public opinion with a good grace, 
and not commit themselves to a struggle between the Crown and the people: 
But he was hardly candid in pretending that the Crown in this matter was 
opposed to the people. This idea can be disproved by an extract from that 
remarkable letter in which the Queen, in speaking of Peel’s resumption of 
office, eulogises his chivalrous behaviour towards herself, and adds, with 
unaffected sincerity, “I have never seen him so excited and determined, and 
such a good cause must succeed.”{ The Lords, however, acting on the 
Duke’s advice, only engaged in a sham fight, and the final stage of the 

* Leading article, Daily Chronicle, 9th April, 1886. 

+ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury, Vol. I., p. 171. 

¥ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. II., p. 312. 
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Bill passed without debate or division. The night on which Peel’s triumph 
in the Lords was announced was the night on which, however, his Ministry 
fell in the Commons. It was the night on which a combination of factions, 
as the Prince Consort had predicted, rejected what was called the Coercion Bill 
for Ireland, and wrecked the most popular Cabinet that ever governed England. 

It has already been said that the unruly state of Ireland had been 


aggravated by famine, and that evictions, following refusal of rent, had 
been avenged by outrages. In the Queen’s Speech it had been indicated 
that measures to restore order in Ireland would be framed; but it was 
not till the end of June that a Coercion Bill was brought forward in 
the House of Commons for second reading. This was the Bill which was 
fatal to the Ministry. According to an old legend of the Moslems, a good 
angel and a bad angel walk on either side of a man all through life, and 
Lord Dalling has very justly observed that, whilst Free Trade was the good 
ange! of Peel’s Administration, its bad angel was Coercion for Ireland. The 
introduction of a Coercion Bill for Ireland, after the safety of the Corn 
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Law Bill was assured, was taken as a plausible pretext for dissolving the 
alliance between the Whigs and the Government. It was regarded by the 
Protectionists as an excellent opportunity for punishing the Ministers for 
deserting them. Perhaps, if the truth were known, it was regarded by Sir 
Robert Peel himself as a good field in which to meet a defeat that was 


a 
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inevitable, and which would send him into the retirement for which latterly 
he had begun to crave. A great deal has been said and written as to the 
reasons which induced the various parties to form combinations against 
the Administration that had done the State such noble service. The 
motives of its enemies, however, were simple enough. The Protectionists had 
what they called their “betrayal” to avenge; the Whigs considered that 
Peel had behaved most ungenerously to the Melbourne Ministry, whose 
conciliatory Irish policy, as worked out by’ Lord Normanby and Mr. 
Drummond, had promised well for that country. They firmly believed that 
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if they were in power they could control Ireland by kindness, but that in 
applying such a policy, they did not dare to trust as a colleague the 
Minister who had so unscrupulously overthrown Lord Melbourne. A union 
between Peel and Lord John Russell, such as the Queen desired to bring about, 
was also impossible for another reason—Peel would not part company with 
Sir James Graham. Lord John Russell, on the other hand, would not consent 
to act with Sir James, whom the Whigs detested as an unforgivable renegade. 
The Coercion Bill for Ireland was therefore doomed from the outset, not on 
its merits, but by party passion. This was so strong, that the Whigs in the 
House of Lords, as if to give Peel warning of his fate, actually combined with 
the Protectionists to defeat Lord Lyndhurst’s Charitable Trusts Bill, although 
it was directed against abuses which every Whig twas pledged to attack. 
““We, alas,” Lord Campbell confesses, “with shame,” had “not enough virtue 
to withstand the temptation of snatching a vote against the Government ”’*— 
a vote, by the way, which kept alive heinous abuses for eight years longer. 
The Upper House, however, was not quite so factious over the Irish 
‘Coercion Bill. It was introduced by the Earl of St. Germains, who explained 
‘that it enabled the Government not only to proclaim any district in Ireland 
‘in which crime prevailed, but to quarter extra police on it at the expense 
‘of the ratepayers. Stringent clauses prohibiting the possession of arms, 
‘and preventing people from quitting their houses between sunset and sunrise, 
were added. These were, in fact, the clauses which whetted the wit of the 
younger Radicals against what they derisively termed, not an Irish Coercion, 
but an “Irish Curfew Bill.” The Lords were also told that outrages in Ireland 
had risen from 1,496 in 1844, to 3,642 in 1845, and the Bill passed through the 
Upper House with very trifling opposition. It was in the Commons that it 
was destined to be made the battle-ground of factions. The Protectionists 
pretended that Peel was not in earnest in introducing it; for, though the Bill 
was announced in January, it was not till the 30th of March that Sir James 
Graham moved the first reading, and not till late in June that the second 
reading was taken. The Whigs and Radicals objected to the Bill because they 
held that conciliation, and not repression, was wanted in Ireland. The Irish 
members taunted Peel with having created the disturbances in Ireland by 
changing the tolerant policy of Melbourne, Normanby, and Drummond, and 
by giving Irish judicial appointments to the most violent Orange partisans. 
Others, like Mr. Roche, asked “Why don’t you feed the Irish peasantry, 
if, as is clear, hunger is making them discontented?” The position of men 
like Mr. Cobden was most embarrassing. As Liberals, they were bound to 
vote against the Bill. But then they did not wish to expel Peel from 
office—and Peel had said that by the Bill he would stand or fall. They 
decided at last to vote against the measure, and rightly, for it was impossible 


® Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 
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to carry on the Queen’s Government with three parties in the House— 
Peelites, Protectionists, and Whig Free Traders. A single vote, moreover, 
could not save the Ministry, for Peel’s enemies would soon have organised 
another combination against him on another question. The Bill was accord- 
ingly defeated by a vote of 219 to 292, and the great Ministry which effected 
a peaceful revolution, and created a new era of government in England, fell 
before a majority of 73. Though 106 Protectionists returned to their old 
allegiance, and voted with Peel, 70 voted against him, and they, combined 
with all the Whigs and Radicals, rendered the defeat of the Government so 
complete that even Peel’s antagonists forbore to cheer. Writing on the 4th of 
July to Lord Hardwicke in India, the fallen Minister said he had every reason 
to forgive his enemies for “ having conferred upon him the blessing of the-loss 
of power.” * | | 

Just before the fatal verdict was given, the Queen had the consolation of 
knowing that, thanks to the adroit diplomacy of Lord Aberdeen, who was 
justly a persona grata at Court, a dispute with the United States as to the 
settlement of the Oregon territory had ended. This was some slight solace tv 
her Majesty for the vexation of losing a Ministry which she felt convinced was 
in full touch with national sympathies at a most perilous time, and which she 
trusted, she says in one of her letters, because she never once knew them 
recommend anything “that was not for the country’s good, and never for the 
Party’s advantage only.” t This controversy with the United States had in 1822 
brought us to the verge of war, for, by a Convention in 1818, American and 
English settlers were to have the privilege of colonising the no-man’s land in 
Oregon indiscriminately for ten years, a term again renewed in 1827. Quarrels 
from clashing jurisdictions dnd conflicting allegiances naturally arose out of this 
confused state of things, and it was clear that the territory ought to be divided 
fairly and finally between the two Governments. In March, President Polk had 
sent a Message to Congress, pointing out that though England was at peace with 
all the world, she was making unusual warlike preparations “both at home and 
in her North American possessions.” This, the President broadly hinted, was 
due to the continuance of the Oregon dispute, and, alluding in an alarmist 
fashion to the contingency of war between the two nations, he suggested the 
propriety of also increasing the military and naval forces of the Republic. On 
the 13th of April, Mr. Reverdy Johnson proposed to the Senate a Resolution, 
which was carried, giving notice to England that the existing loose arrangement 
with regard to Oregon should, so far as America was concerned, determine at 
the end of twelve months, and urging on the Governments of both countries 
the necessity for taking steps to arrive at an amicable settlement. It was on 
the 9th of June that Lord Brougham asked Lord Aberdeen if it were true that 


* Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, edited by Philip, Earl Stanhope, and the Right Hon. Edward 
‘ard well. 
t Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. I.; p. 328. 
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the Oregon question had really been settled, and Lord Aberdeen answered in 
the affirmative. He seems to have managed the whole affair very skilfully. 
Finding that President Polk would not submit the dispute to arbitration, and 
that he sent a Message to the Senate recommending it to give notice of ending 
the joint occupation of Oregon, Lord Aberdeen waited to see what the Senate 
would do. When it passed Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s friendly and suggestive 
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Resoluticn, Lord Aberdeen, discarding diplomatic forms, immediately acted on 
it, and submitted a draft of a new Oregon Convention, formulating his idea 
of an amicable settlement for the consideration of the United States. Mr. 
Pakenham, the American Secretary of State, promptly accepted it as the 
basis of the Treaty, which was ratified on 17th of June, 1846—a Treaty which 
made the 49th parallel of North latitude the boundary line between the two 
countries. All land to the north of that line went to Canada; and all land to 
the south of it, to the United States. _ 
‘Another cause of anxiety had virtually disappeared before Peel resign 
office. The war cloud that loomed over our Indian frontier had vanished, 
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though not till a brilliant and decisive campaign had been fought against the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. 

The power of the Sikh nation was consolidated by Ranjit Sing—an 
adventurer who, in 1799, obtained a grant of Lahore from Zaman Shah. He 
gradually conquered the Punjab, and, in 1809, attacked the small Sikh States 
east of the Sutlej. Those Cis-Sutlej principalities accordingly sought and 
obtained British protection. In 1818, Ranjit stormed Multan, and carried 
the ‘Khalsa banner from the extreme south of the Punjab, far away into the 
valley of Kashmir. In 1839, his son, Kharak Sing, succeeded to his throne, 
but was supposed to have been poisoned in 1840. After that, the Sikh 
dominion fell into anarchy, and frequent violations of British territory led to 
the first Sikh war of 1845. 

On the 17th of November, 1845, the Sikhs declared war on the English, 
and on the 11th of December the first Sikh soldier crossed the Sutlej. 
On the 18th, the battle of Moodkee was fought by Sir Hugh Gough, after- 
wards Lord Gough, who was in command of an army of 11,000 men. 
Moodkee is a village in the Ferozepore district, lying in a plain twenty-six 
miles south of the Sutlej. Two days before the battle the Sikhs crossed the 
river at Ferozepore with 4,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 22 guns. At 
Moodkee they were driven from their position after a hard struggle, in which 
Gough had 215 killed and 657 wounded. The battle may be said to have 
gone on till the 22nd, when our troops stormed and took the entrenched camp 
of the enemy at Ferozeshah, twelve miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. 
The Sikhs attributed their defeat at that place not so much to the skill of 
our generals, as to the treachery of their own leader. They lost 2,000 men, 
and the British 694 killed and 1,721 wounded ere the earthworks were 
carried. Sir Robert Sale and General McCaskell were killed. Many of our 
losses were due to the blowing-up of the enemy’s camp after we had entered 
it; many of our men were killed whilst burying the dead, a misfortune 
attributed to our lack of a strong enough force of cavalry to clear the 
ground. Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, was present at both 
engagements. He had generously offered to serve in a military capacity under 
Gough, who put him in command of a Division. It was for this reason 
that Sir Henry wrote to Gough a despatch describing the battle, which had 
afterwards to be sent by Gough to Sir Henry himself in his capacity as 
Viceroy. It is interesting to note that our troops, for six days previous 
to the battle of Moodkee, had marched a distance of 150 miles, and that 
on the very day on which they fought that battle, they had made a forced 
march of thirty miles. Yet, though faint with fatigue, hunger, and thirst, 
when ordered to attack fresh troops, they went into action without a 
murmur and with the desperate valour that repulsed the enemy. During 
the night they bivouacked on the stricken field, and next day entrenched 
themselves, waiting for the onset of the Sikhs. But unexpectedly they 
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were reinforced by two regiments, and then they pressed on to help 
Sir J. Littler, who was manoeuvring at Ferozeshah. It was after . joining 
him that they made the mght attack on the enemy’s camp, which crowned 
their standards with victory. On the 26th of March, London was greatly 
excited by the tidings of another great victory, which had been won on the 
28th of January. This is known as the victory of Aliwal, the battle having 
been fought ci a village of that name about nine miles west of Loodiana, on the 
left bank of the Sutlej. It had been held by Ranjur Sing, who had crossed 
the river in force and menaced Loodiana. On the 28th,.Sir Harry Smith— 
determined to clear the left bank of the stream, 7.c., the British bank—attacked 
the Sikhs in great force, and, after a desperate effort, put them to flight. It 
was, however, a troopers’ battle, being gained by the stubborn valour of the 
British cavalry, which was hurled in masses, three times, against the Sikhs, 
each time piercing their lines. The last charge decided the day. The enemy 
were pushed into the river, where large numbers were drowned, and 67 guns 
were ultimately taken by the victors. The effect of this battle was immediate. 
The Khalsa banner vanished, as if by magic, from all the forts on our side 
of the Sutlej, and the territory east of the river submitted to the Indian 
Government. 

All doubt as to the fortune of war ended on the 10th of February, 1846, 
when Gough fought the terrible battle of Sobraon. The Sikhs had chosen a 
strong position on the east side of the Sutlej, protecting the Hariki ford, and 
their rear rested on the village of Sobraon. It was on the Ferozepore side 
that the fight took place, the Sikhs holding their earthworks defiantly, till 
cut down almost to the last man. They lost 5,000 men, and but few lived 
to recross the Sutlej. This crowning victory, in which our losses were 320 
killed and 2,083 wounded, cleared the left bank of the river. After news of the 
victory of Sobraon came to Lahore, the Ranee and her Durbar sent a chief— 
the Rajah Golab Sing, who had always been on good terms with the British 
Government—as an envoy, to sue for peace. The Rajah agreed to concede our 
demands, which were the surrender in full sovereignty of the territory between 
the Sutlej and Beas rivers; an indemnity of one and a half crore of rupees; the 
disbandment of the Sikh army, and its reorganisation on the system adopted 
by the celebrated Maharajah Ranjit Sing, the limitations on its employment 
to be determined in communication with the Indian Government; the surrender 
of all guns which had been pointed against us; and the control of both banks 
of the Sutlej. It was further agreed that Golab Sing and the young Maharajah 
Duleep Sing should repair to the camp of the Governor-General of India, which 
they did on the 18th of February, when his Highness the Maharajah formally 
made his submission. After this, it was arranged he should return to Lahore 
with the Governor-General and the conquering army, who occupied the city on 
the 22nd. In the actual Treaty it was further stipulated that no European 
or American was to be employed by the Maharajah Duleep Sing without the 
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consent of the British Government, and that Golab Sing was to be made Maha~ 
rajah of the territory lying between the Ravee and the Indus, including the 
valley of Kashmir, paying every year to our Government, in acknowledgment 
of British supremacy, a horse, twelve shawl goats, and three pairs of shawls. 
Subsequently, the conquering army marched in triumph to Delhi, escorting 
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the trophies and spoils of the sixty days’ war, and displaying them proudly in 
every city and military station en route, as symbols of British prowess.and 
prestige. , 

Sir H. Hardinge and Sir H. Gough were thanked in Parliament for their 
_ services, and raised to the peerage with munificent pensions. There were some 
who thought that the State was too lavish in its rewards on this occasion, and 
the country was reminded that it had done no more for Rodney than it was doing 
for Gough. Nor was this view altogether indefensible. Good luck rather than 
good guidance rescued us from a perilous situation in the Punjab, for it is 
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certain that the Indian Government sent our troops to the field in a condition 
that would have rendered failure certain, had we been contending with European 
armies. The Sikhs, it is true, were a small nation, but they were a nation 
of warriors, and therefore formidable. They put into the field a splendidly 
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** I’m afraid you're not strong enough for the place, Juhn.” 


equipped and disciplined army of 100,000 men, who, as soldiers, were “ bravest 
of the brave.” This was surely a powerful instrument of warfare, strong enough, 
in able hands, to change the destinies of an empire, and yet we were quite 
unprepared to meet such a dangerous enemy. Nothing, in fact, but the personal 
pluck of our troops at this great crisis saved our Indian dominion on our 
frontier. The Sikhs, however, it must be also stated, failed where they should 
have succeeded, because they had no general who was a master of strategy. 
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They divided their army into two large corps. Each moved against our 
chief forts, Ferozepore and Loodiana, without intending to attack them, and 
it happened that the distance between these two forts was greater round 
by the Sikh side of the Sutlej than by ours. The Sikhs, therefore, had to 
manceuvre in the circumference of a circle, whilst we at the centre could 
move along its arc. The two Sikh armies were not mutually supporting. 
Had they both crossed the Sutle} in such fashion that they could have 
supported each other, we could hardly have attacked them at Ferozeshah, 
or fought for twenty-four hours against an army 70,000 strong, in an en- 
trenched position, when another Sikh force, 40,000 strong, was within sound 
of our guns. | 

Hardly had the Queen and the country ceased to rejoice over political, 
diplomatic, and military triumphs, than another painful Ministerial crisis had 
to be faced. Sovereign and subject were alike touched by the strange and 
dramatic coincidence of their trusted Minister, at the supreme moment of 
victory, falling, like Tarpeia, crushed, as if in requital for a great service to 
the people. On the 26th of June there was a Cabinet meeting to consider 
the hostile vote on the Irish Coercion Bill, and the Prime Minister went 
down to Osborne to confer with the Queen., He returned to inform Parlia- 
ment, on the 29th, that Ministers had tendered their resignations, and only 
held office till their successors could relieve them of their posts. He also 
said that he would support Lord John Russell in all his Free Trade measures, 
and paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Cobden, to whom he generously gave 
credit for organising the victory of the Free Traders. When he left the 
House he was followed home by a cheering crowd. 

The resignation of Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues was a mournful 
incident in the Queen’s life. She had learned to respect and trust the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, one of whom, Lord Aberdeen, had, by his gentle 
manners and cultured companionship, won the hearts of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort. The country, in the opinion of the Queen, was in a critical 
condition. One of the great political parties was shattered as a governing 
organisation, and. her Majesty and her husband both knew how safe and 
valuable was the pilotage of those with whom, says Sir Theodore Martin, 
“they had grown familiar, not merely in the anxious counsels of State, but 
in the intimacies of friendship.” 

There can be no doubt that the feeling of the Queen and of the country alike 
ran in favour of retaining Sir Robert Peel at the head of affairs. After he 
resigned, and the Whig Administration, headed by Lord John Russell, took 
his place, the sentiments of the Sovereign were, curiously enough, reproduced 
unconsciously by Mr. Wakley in the House of Commons. Referring to the 
change of Government, he said, “I am utterly at a loss to understand why 
it was that Sir Robert Peel left his place in the Cabinet, and gave up his 
situation to others who are scarcely prepared to carry out the Liberal principles 
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which the Right Honourable Baronet professed in the last speech that he 
delivered to this House...... At this moment Sir Robert Peel is the 
most popular man in the kingdom. He is believed in, he is almost adored by 
the masses, who believe that no Minister before him ever made such sacrifices 
as he has made in their behalf.” Punch had, however, anticipated Mr. Wakley 
as an exponent of popular feeling when Sir Robert Peel tendered his resiz- 
nation in December, 1845. The great comic journal then gave its readers a 
picture, showing Peel and Lord John Russell as rival candidates for the office 
of page to the Queen, and her Majesty settling the claims of one by saying, 
“T’m afraid you’re not strong enough for the place, John.” This was also 
the feeling even of the Whig gentry, who thought Lord John needlessly 
bold in forcing on such a disagreeable question as the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws in his letter to the electors of London. “TI hear,” wrote Lord Clarendon. 
to Lord Lyndhurst, on the 17th of December, 1845, “Lord John has gone 
down to Windsor to-night; and I can assure you that the most acceptable 
news he can bring back to his whole party would be that he had not considered 
himself justified in undertaking the task proposed to him by the Queen.” * 
That the Queen was still desirous of retaininy her Ministers in office after 
they again resigned in June, 1846, is expressly taken for granted in a letter 
addressed by the Duke of Wellington to Peel on the 2lst of June.t It is 
put beyond all doubt by a letter dated the 7th of July from her Majesty to 
the King of the Belgians, in which she says :—“ Yesterday (6th of July) was 
a very hard day for me. I had to part from Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us and to the country. They were 
both so much overcome that it quite upset me, and we have in them two 
devoted friends. We felt so safe with them.” At Court it was thought that 
Sir Robert should dissolve, or coalesce with the more moderate Whigs. The 
Duke of Wellington was for dissolution, and, by a curious coincidence, for 
the same reason which Mr. Cobden seems to have given in a private letter 
which he wrote to the fallen Minister recommending that step. Peel’s public 
services, and the confidenee which the industrial classes had in his policy, 
would, he thought, induce the country to give him a working majority.t On 
the other hand, Sir Robert Peel thought that to dissolve on a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland “ would shake the foundations of the legislative union,” and ensure 
“a worse return of Irish Members—rendered more desperate, more determined 
to obstruct, by every artifice, the passing of a Coercion Bill in the new Parlia- 
ment.” In fact, he was at pains to impress on the Queen the tradition which 
she is understood to have handed down to a later generation of statesmen that, 
with the exception of “No Popery,” the most dangerous of all election cries 


* Martin’s Life of Lord Lyndhurst, Vol. II., p. 409. 

+ Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, edited by Lord Stanhope and the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell. 
Murray: 1875. Vol. IL., p. 298. 

t Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, ut supra. 
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is “ Coercion for Ireland.” * There was another cogent reason which had weight 
with the Queen. Her Majesty has ever regarded the power to dissolve Pariia- 
ment as a sacred trust vested in her for the protection of the country, and the 
Crown, against factious Parliaments. But it is a power like the talisman in 


LORD CAMPBELL. 


Balzac’s story, that loses its virtue by repeated use on trivial occasions. “The 
hope of getting a stronger minority,” said Peel, in his Memorandum to the 
Duke of Wellington, “is no justification for a Dissolution.” And yet, with 
all his popularity, that was his highest hope. ‘The differences between Lord 
John Russell and Lord Grey were not acute enough to cause a schism in the 


* Sir Robert Peel’s Memorandum to the Duke of Wellington on the Position of the Cabinet. 
June 21. Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, Vol. I1., p. 288. 
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Whig Party. The Free Traders, on whom the Duke of Wellington relied so 
much, had given all the glory of Repeal to Cobden. They were exhausting 
their energies and enthusiasm in organising a testimonial to him, and had 
none to spare for the reconstruction of a new Party of Progressive Reform, 
under the leadership of Peel. As for the Radicals and the Irish Nationalists, 
they would have declared war to the knife against the Minister who made 
Coercion for Ireland his cry. As for the Tory Party, Sir Robert was to them 
in the position of the man 
mentioned in Scripture, who 
found his worst foes in his 
own household. On _ the 
whole, it was perhaps wise 
that he resisted the tempta- (/7 = 
tion to yield to such potent fiz =i 
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Queen, the Duke of Wellington, and Mr, 
Cobden, and firmly refused to dissolve Par- 
hament. 

The next question that disturbed the Court was what would the Duke of 
Wellington do? The Queen was personally most anxious that he should 
remain at the head of the army as Commander-in-Chief, in spite of any 
change of Ministry. She had, on the occasion of Sir Robert Peel’s interview 
with her in December, when he first resigned, expressed this wish. But 
she knew that if the Duke consented he would unwittingly give great 
strength to Lord John Russell’s Government, and with characteristic shrewd- 
ness she judged that Sir Robert Peel might possibly regard with little favour 
a proposal which was rather like asking him to lend his rival one of his 
strongest colleagues. But her Majesty mooted the matter with such grace 

16 
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and tact. that Sir Robert Peel was not only eager to give his assent, but 
assured her that he would do everything in his power to remove any 
difficulty that might arise on the part of the Duke.* At the same time, he 
also undertook to convey to Lord Liverpool, for whom the Queen had a very 
high regard, the letter in which she earnestly urged him to retain the 
appointment of Lord Steward. The Duke of Wellington was well aware of 
Sir Robert’s views, and concurred with him fully in sacrificing all considera- 
tions of party tactics to the wishes expressed by the Sovereign, whose 
popular sympathies interpreted national feeling with so much accuracy and 
precision. Thus it came to pass that when Lord John Russell’s Ministry 
‘took office in July, his Grace was quite prepared to receive from the. Prime 
Minister a personal request from her Majesty, inviting him to retain his 
post as Commander-in-Chief of the army. But the grim warrior felt it 
his duty to explain definitely, in writing, to Lord John the exact significance 
that was to be attached to his consent. In a letter to Lord Lyndhurst,t 
-dated the 28rd of July, his Grace says:—‘“‘I told you that in consequence of 
her Majesty having conveyed to me her commands that I should continue to 
fill the office of Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s Land Forces, through 
her Minister, Lord John Russell, I had given my consent; but that I had 
explained myself to Lord John nearly in the very words of, and had referred 
to, a letter which I had written to her Majesty in December last, when her 
Majesty had herself in writing intimated the same command to me, on the 
occasion of the retirement of Sir Robert Peel from her Majesty’s service, and 
Lord John Russell having received her commands to form a Government. 
Here follow the very terms used:—‘It is impossible for F.M. the Duke 
of Wellington to form a political connection with Lord John Russell, or to 
have any relations with the political course of the Government over which 
he will preside. Such arrangement would not conciliate public confidence, 
be creditable to either party, or be useful to the service of her Majesty; 
nor, indeed, would the performance of the duties of the Commander-in-Chief 
require that it should exist. On the other hand, the performance of these 
duties would require that the person filling the office should avoid to belong 
to or act in concert with any political party opposed to the Government.’ 
Her Majesty was thus made aware of the position in which I was about 
to place myself in case her Majesty should communicate to me her official 
command that I should resume the command of her army.” 

These matters are of some little interest to the new generation, which 
has been taught that in England the personality of the Sovereign counts for 
very little in public affairs, and who are only too ready to run away with 
‘the idea that, under a discreet and taciturn Queen, the Crown, as Mr. Disraeli 


* Memoirs of Sir R. Peel, Vol. IL, p. 246. 
t Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., p. 418. 
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once said, has become a cipher, and the Sovereign a serf. ven in her 
inexperienced youth we see the greatest Minister and the greatest Captain of 
the age paying chivalrous deference to her Majesty’s personal wishes. It 
may be said that the incident cited is a trivial one. In our delicate and 
complex system of party Government no incident affecting the personal rela- 
tions of a Minister of State, either to the Crown or to a Cabinet, is ever 
trivial. In this particular case let us ask what followed almost directly 
from the diplomatic success which the Queen won in persuading Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington to yield to her desire, that even under a - 
Whig Government his Grace should still serve as Commander-in-Chief? Why, 
this. When Lord Lyndhurst—who, according to the ill-natured insinuations 
of Lord Campbell, was hankering once more after the Lord Chancellorship— 
began to intrigue for the purpose of reuniting the broken ranks of the old 
Conservative Party, he naturally turned to the Duke of Wellington after Peel 
received his suggestions with marked coldness. Had he won over the Duke 
to his project, he might have succeeded. But this very letter, which has 
been quoted, was written by the Duke to explain that, though most anxious 
to see the Party reconstructed, yet he had, at the request of the Queen, 
accepted the office of Commander-in-Chief, and was therefore no longer free 
to act in concert with “any political party not connected with the existing 
Administration.” It cost Mr. Disraeli the unwearying labour of a quarter of 
a century to do the work that might have been done in a few sessions, if 
Lord Lyndhurst had secured the cordial and active co-operation of the Duke 
of Wellington in his bold enterprise. 

But reconstruction at this time was not to be. Peel had no desire to 
serve again as a partisan leader, or to reorganise the Party he had felt it 
his duty to shatter, though his career was buried in its ruins. He and 
his followers joined neither the Protectionists nor the Whigs. They came 
to be known as the Peelites, and so bitter was the feeling among their old 
associates that petty objections were raised against their sitting on the 
Conservative benches after they had quitted office. In a pamphlet privately 
printed at Edinburgh Sir Robert Peel was derisively recommended tv solve 
the problem of his seat in the House of Commons by taking “another hint 
from Aristophanes. As we have seen him before adopt from the ‘ Knights,’ 
the admirable trick of the sausage seller, so now he seems to have borrowed a 
suggestion from the ‘Clouds.’ We are given to understand that in next 
Parliament he will soar above parties, for he has determined to suspend 
himself in a basket from the roof.”* 


* The Physiology of the Peel Party. Edinburgh: 1846. Privately printed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FIRST RUSSELL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Transfer of Ministerial Offices—The Whigs Patronise Mr. Cobden—A Radical in the New Cabinet—Tho 
Peelites Refuse to Take Office—Lord Campbell as Chancellor of the Duchy—Anecdote of his Installa- 
tion—Lord John Russell's Deportment to the Queen—His Modest Programme—The Abolition of the 
Sugar Duties—Bishop Wilberforce and Slave-grown Sugar—Outrages in Ireland—The Whigs become 
Coercloniste—Their Arms Act—Mutiny among Ministerialiste—The Bill Dropped—The Alternative Policy 
—Relief Works for {reland—A Military Scandal—Indignation in the Country—-Abuse of Corporal Punish. 
ment in the Army—‘‘ The Cat” in the House of Commorns—The Queen's Views on Military Punishment— 
The Queen and a Deserter’s Death-warrant—Captain Layard’s Motion—The Duke of Wellington's Inter- 
ference—Restrictions on the use of the Lash—England and the Colonies—Canada and Free Trade—Nova 
Scotia and the Potato Famine—The Halifax, Quebec, and Montreal Railway—The New Zealand War— 
The Caffre War—The Expedition to Borneo—End of the Anglo-Chinese Difficulty--The ‘Spanish Mar- 
riages” and the Treaty of Utrecht—Louis Philippe'’s Intrigues with the Queen Dowager Christina—Secret 
History of the Conspiracy—M. Guizot’s Pretext—How the English Minister at Madrid was Decelved—Lord 
Palmerston's Indiscreet Despatch--The Queen's Cutting Letter to the Queen Marie Amélie—Metternich's 
Caustic Epigram—The Prince Consort’s Resentment against the King of the French—End of the Anglo- 
French Alliance—Fall of the Republic of Cracow. 


Lorp Joun Russert had no serious difficulty on this occasion in forming 
a Ministry. The transfer of Ministerial offices was effected at Buckingham 
Palace on the 6th of July, 1846. Some recognition was due to the Anti- 
Corn-Law League for the aid it had given the Whigs in their contest 
for supremacy with the Party which had allied itself with the Protectionists. 
An office of Cabinet rank would have been offered to Mr. Cobden, but he was 
desirous of obtaining some respite from the severe strain of political life. His 
private affairs had suffered from his devotion to the public service, and, as 
his biographer admits, it would have been difficult to appoint to a high office 
in the State a politician whose friends were at the time collecting a public 
subscription on his behalf. Mr. Villiers was offered a place, but refused it. 
Lord John Russell finally induced Mr. Milner Gibson to represent the Free 
Trade Party in the Government, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade—a 
post devoid of high dignity and strong influence. Three of Sir Robert Peel’s 
colleagues—Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Lincoln—were 
invited to join the Government as a concession to the feeling of those who 
demanded a coalition. The invitation was declined. It was, in truth, one 
that could not have been honourably accepted, and, therefore, it should 
never have been made. There was no reason to suppose that these states- 
men were ready to remodel their views on Coercion, as suddenly as they had 
recast their opinions about Corn. 

Leaving Mr. Milner Gibson out of account, we may say that the new 
Ministry was of the conventional Whig type, the only notable addition to it 
being Lord Grey, who by this time had overcome his objections to serve 
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in the same Cabinet with Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary.* Lord 
Lansdowne, as Lord Privy Seal, led the Party in the House of Lords; Sir 
George Grey went to the Home Office, a perilous post in times of popular 
distress and discontent; Mr. C. Wood —afterwards Lord Halifax — became 


LORD MACAULAY. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr.—afterwards Lord—Macaulay, Postmaster- 
General; Lord Bessborough, Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. Labouchere, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. John, Lord Campbell, joined the Ministry as Chancellor 
of the Duchy. He says:—“<I ought to have been satisfied, for I received two 
seals—one for the Duchy of Lancaster, and one for the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. My ignorance of the double honour which awaited me caused an 


* Lord Grey’s objections were not overcome. as a matter of fact, till Lord John Russell pledged 
himself to exercise vigilant personal control over Lord Palmerston’s Foreign Policy. 
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awkward accident; for when the Queen put two velvet bags into my hand, I 
grasped one only, and the other, with its heavy weight, fell down on the floor, 
and might have bruised the Royal toes; but Prince Albert good-naturedly 
picked it up and restored it to me.’* The programme of the Government 
was modest and practical, and independent men were gratified to find that 
social questions, such as the housing of the poor, and popular education, 
figured in it prominently. But it rested on no very solid basis, for it was 
supported by the Peelites against the Protectionists, and by the Protec- 
tionists against the Peelites. As for its own immediate followers, they shared 
the opinion of Mr. Bickham.Escott, who, when Lord John Russell explained 
his position to the House, warned the Government significantly that previous 
Whig Ministries had failed for two reasons: they startled the people by 
proclaiming novel principles, and then disgusted the country by insisting on 
applying them prematurely. It bas been said that the Ministry was not in 
favour at Court, and that Lord John Russell had reason to regret that he 
was not a persona grata with her Majesty. Such statements are quite un- 
founded, for the Queen supported her new Ministers as loyally as her old ones. 
Writing on the relations between her Majesty and her Prime Minister at this 
time, Lord Campbell says :—‘“ He (Lord John Russell) has always risen with the 
occasion, and now very worthily fills the office of Prime Minister. His deport- 
ment to the Queen is most respectful, but he always remembers that as she 
can do no wrong he is responsible for all measures of her Government. He 
is enough at Court to show that he enjoys the Constitutional confidence of 
the Sovereign without being domiciled there as a favourite.” 

The first question that demanded attention was that of the Sugar Duties. 
Lord John Russell, on the 20th of July, proposed a plan, the essence of 
which was a gradual reduction of the differential duties on foreign sugar, 
till they reached a vanishing point in 1851, when all kinds of sugar, 
whether of British or foreign growth, would be taxed equally. The Protec- 
tionists opposed this project on plain Protectionist principles. But the Peelites, 
though generally of opinion that the free-grown sugar deserved to be protected 
a little longer against slave-grown sugar, supported the Government, mainly 
because they thought a change of Ministry and a general election would be 
injurious to the country, whilst parties were in a confused state of transition. 
The second reading of the Bill was therefore carried in the House of Commons 
by a majority of 180; though in the House of Lords the measure was saved 
only by a majority of 18. In the Upper House the Government suffered. 
considerably from the opposition of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
whose brilliant speech, coming as it did from a strong Free Trader, turned 
many votes. His views, which were shared not only by a large body of im- 
partial and philanthropic Liberals, but were even supposed to find favour at 
Court, where he exercised at that time great influence over Prince Albert, are 

* Life of Lord Campbell, by the Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle, Vol. II., p. 201. 
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worth reproducing. Writing to Miss Noel before the debate, he said:—“T am 
at present convinced (1) that no extension of Free Trade could be more 
beneficial to our poor producers and poor consumers at home than that to 
the Brazils; (2) that the probable effect of the same measure would ulti- 
mately benefit our Indian Colonies; (8) that the refusal of the measure 
will lead either to a dissolution of Parliament or a resignation of the 
Ministry, both very injurious at this moment—that I therefore earnestly 
desire to support the motion. But that I am at present convinced that the 
opening of this trade would lead at once and certainly to a great extension 
of the Brazilian and Cuban slave trade, and that no demonstrated advantages 
to be gained or losses to be incurred can for a single instant make me hesi- 
tate as to giving the most emphatic negative possible to such a proposal.” 
The fallacy here is obvious. It sprang from the assumption that a nation is © 
bound to apply its own standard of morality to the commercial institutions 
and customs of foreign countries, and restrict its foreign trade to those cases 
where foreigners accept that standard. The universal application of such a 
principle would soon annihilate commerce as a civilising agency in the world. 
The United States might refuse to trade with England, because she permitted 
landlords to evict Irish peasants from rack-rented farms. We might have 
been called on to buy no tallow or hides from Russia, because they were pro- 
duced by serfs. To be consistent, the Bishop of Oxford should have demanded 
cessation of traffic, not only with slave States but with all free States that 
traded with them. It was curiously illogical to argue that by fettering trade 
we could free the slave. 

Hardly had Lord John Russell’s Government settled down in office when 
they were alarmed by the disturbed state of Ireland, where evictions and 
famine were goading the peasantry on to agrarian outrages. The Whigs 
were embarrassed by their opposition to Sir Robert Peel’s Coercion Bill, 
because they had justified their tactics by belittling the disorder and lawless- 
ness which that measure was designed to repress. Many of their own supporters 
accordingly complained bitterly when Ministers, on the 7th of August, invited 
the House to prolong the expiring Irish Arms Act till May, 1847. Lord 
John Russell’s only excuse was, that there was a distinction to be drawn 
between the proposal of new coercive legislation, and a request to prolong 
an existing law, without which it was impossible to curb the mania for 
buying arms and ammunition which was seizing the Irish peasantry. The 
spirit and tone of the Opposition speeches during the debate on Peel’s coercive 
measure conveyed, and were meant to convey, to the people of England and 
Ireland the impression that the Whigs were opposed, not merely to a Coercion 
Bill, but to a coercive policy, and the distinction between proposing new and 
prolonging old but expiring repressive legislation was generally felt to be a 
distinction without a difference. Lord Seymour forced Lord John Russell to 
withdraw the clauses in the Arms Act relating to domiciliary visits and the 
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branding of arms; but, though this enabled the Government to carry the 
second reading of the measure on the 10th of August, it was ultimately 
abandoned on the 17th. On that day the Government fell back on an alter- 
native policy. They introduced a remedial scheme for the purpose of em- 
powering local authorities (baronial sessions) to employ the destitute Irish people 
on relief works started by State advances, to be repaid in ten years at 34 per 
cent. To meet the case of poor districts where repayment was impossible, an 
appropriation of £50,000—a ridiculously small sum—was set aside for grants 
in aid. Parliament, in sheer weariness, sanctioned this project, although it was 
warned that the scheme would divert public money from the improvement of 
the land to the construction of useless roads and bridges, and tempt the 
peasantry to neglect husbandry for well-paid labour on superfluous public 
works. As Mr. Disraeli subsequently said, its effect was to:set a population 
as great as that of Holland to break stones on the roads, and, he might 
have added, on good roads, that were too often broken up that they might 
be unnecessarily remetalled. 

Towards the end of the Session the House of Commons plunged into a 
somewhat exciting controversy over the abuse of corporal punishment in the 
army. This arose out of the revolting disclosures which were made at an 
inquest which Mr. Wakley, M.P., Coroner for Middlesex, insisted on holding 
on the body of a soldier named Whyte, who, on the 15th of July, had died 
from the effects of 150 lashes which had been administered to him by order 
of a court-martial. A storm of passionate wrath swept through the land 
when the truth, in spite of vain efforts at concealment on the part of the 
military authorities, was revealed. The Duke of Wellington, when he heard 
of the affair, exclaimed to Mr. Fox Maule, Secretary of State for War, “This 
shall not occur again. Though I believe that corporal punishment cannot be 
dispensed with, yet I will not sanction that degree of it which shall lead to 
loss of life and limb.” In fact, his Grace had reason to fear that the Queen’s 
indignation would be roused by this scandalous occurrence, for he knew only 
too well that she held very pronounced views, not altogether in accord with his 
own, on the subject of military punishment. On one occasion, for instance, 
when the Duke brought her a soldier’s death-warrant to sign, sbe asked him, 
with tears in her eyes, if there was nothing to be said on behalf of the 
man. The Duke explained that he was an incorrigible deserter, but, after 
being pressed by her Majesty, admitted that the culprit’s comrades spoke well 
of him in other respects. Her Majesty replied, eagerly, “Oh, your Grace, I 
am so glad to hear that,” and, with trembling hand, rapidly scribbled the 
_ word “ Pardoned ” across the fatal scroll, and signed her name with a sigh 
of relief and a smile of satisfaction. Captain Layard therefore felt sure of 
his ground when, on the 3rd of August, he rose in the House of Commons 
to move an Address to the Crown complaining of the use of the lash in the 
army. His motion was withdrawn, but Dr. Bowring immediately gave notice 
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of another motion for the abolition of corporal punishment in the Service. 
_ It never came on for discussion, because the Duke of Wellington interposed, 
and appeased public feeling, by issuing an order restricting the powers of 
courts-martial, and prohibiting: them from inflicting more than fifty lashes 
even in the worst cases. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 28th of August, the Lord Chancellor 
reading the Queen’s Speech. Her Majesty congratulated both Houses on the 
passing of the Corn Law Bill, on the settlement of the Oregon dispute, on 
the victories in India, and, oddly enough, on “a considerable diminution of 
crime and outrage in Ireland”—a significant commentary on the abortive 
attempt of Lord John Russell to prolong the existing Irish Arms Act. 

During 1846 the relations between England and her Colonies were, save in 
one instance, undisturbed, though in Canada some traces of the bitter feeling 
engendered by the rebellion were still discernible. The Governor, Lord Met- 
ealfe, had incurred considerable unpopularity, because he had not consulted 
the Ministry as to filling certain offices, which he maintained were Crown 
appointments. The old disputes, too, which arose out of attempts to charge 
compensation .to rebels on the fund set aside for compensating loyalists for 
losses suffered during the rebellion, had left rankling memories behind 
them. Lord, Metcalfe, on his death, was succeeded by Lord Cathcart, 
who opened the Second Session of the Second Canadian Parliament on 
the 20th of March. His Excellency’s speech hardly pleased his audience. 
He referred, naturally, with great good feeling, to the death of his pre- 
decessor, Lord Metcalfe. But this only incited the minority to bring for- 
ward an a.nendment, which, while expressing regret at Lord Metcalfe’s 
death, omitted all reference whatever to the manner in which he had’ dis- 
charged his duties. Though the Colony had no reason, said the representa- 
tives of this party, to love military governors, yet they had no objection 
to congratulate Lord Cathcart on his own appointment. Objectionable, 
however, as his military education might be to them, it could not, they 
declared, render him as objectionable as Lord Metcalfe, whose political 
training and experience were purely Oriental. The one topic of high 
Imperial importance dealt with by Lord Cathcart was his reference to the 
adoption of Free Trade by the mother country. The Canadians, it may be 
said, viewed the new commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel with the utmost 
alarm. The doctrine of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest had no charms for them, for they were afraid that if the duties were 
taken off which gave colonial a preference over foreign grain, Canada would 
be ruined by American competition. On the 12th of May the Canadian 
Legislative Assembly accordingly adopted an Address, which gave forcible 
expression to the dismal prediction that Free Trade with England must im- 
poverish Canada, and thus depress one of the best markets then open to 
English commerce. Mutterings of secession even ran through the Address: it 
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warned the Crown that, when the Canadians found they could not successfully 
compete with the United States in the only market oven to them, they 
would naturally begin to doubt whether it was “a paramount advantage” to 
remain subjects of the British Empire. Undoubtedly the Free Trade policy 
of Peel, whatever good it may have done, had one baneful effect. It alienated 
the Canadian Colonists from the mother country. 

In Nova Scotia the Governor, Lord Falkland, when he met the Legislative 
Assembly on the 10th of January, had, like the Queen at home, to lament the 
prevalence of distress due to the failure of the potato crop. But otherwise 
the Colonists had a good harvest, not only from the land, but from the sea. 
It was to this Parliament that the Government suggested the construction of 
a railway from Halifax to Quebec and Montreal—the first development of the 
policy which, by linking the different provinces of British America by bands 
of iron roads, rendered confederation possible. 

New Zealand was the only Colony which gave ner Majesty and her 
Ministers much serious concern during 1846. It was- a dependency which 
was originally meant to be colonised as an experimental test of Mr. Wake- 
field’s theories.* A Company was formed for this purpose, and its adminis- 
trators were to use the proceeds of land sales, to import labour in fair proportion 
to the land appropriated. They were also to see that settlers did not, by dis- 
persal, degenerate into squatters. The first ruler of the settlement, Governor 
Hobson and his officials annoyed the Company in the most provoking manner. 
They selected the land for emigrants foolishly, and they neglected to appro- 
priate £40,000 from land sales to the immigration service. His successor, 
Captain Fitzroy, found the Colony with a debt of £68,000, an expenditure 
of £20,000 a year, and a population of 15,000. He issued £15,000 worth 
of paper money, which he made a legal tender; upset the terms on which 
settlers had bought native lands; refused on various pretexts to let emigrants, 
who had paid the Company cash for their lands in England, settle on them 
when they came out; encouraged native turbulence by ill-timed displays of 
sympathy; and suppressed a local Volunteer Force, offering the Colony, as a 
substitute, fifty soldiers, to protect a region 200 miles long, and inhabited by 
10,000 persons. In fact, instead of governing the Colony, the Governor had 
virtually made war on the Colonists, whose hostility to him was pronounced and 
unconcealed. Perhaps they were a little unjust to him, for the circumstances 
in which he was placed were full of difficulty. He had to confront a large 
disaffected aboriginal population. He had only a handful of troops to support 
him, and there were no places of refuge or defence for the Colonists to fly to. 
Auckland and Wellington would thus, he thought, have been destroyed by the 
overpowering forces which the natives were ready to launch against the British 
settlers, forces which nothing could restrain, save moral influence wielded by 
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a conciliatory Government. However, the feeling against Captain Fitzroy in the 
Colony was so strong that he was recalled, and Captain Grey was sent out 
in his stead. His arrival was hailed with delight, for it was oe aie to 
inaugurate a new era in New Zealand. 

Governor Grey, soon after he entered on his duties, began to coerce the 
turbulent chiefs, whom Captain Fitzroy had attempted to subdue by diplomacy, 
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and on the 10th of January Captain Despard attacked the fortified Pah or camp 
of the rebel chief Kawiti, with a force of 1,100 men, aided by a large number 
of native allies. The combat lasted for two days, for the rebels fought with 
extraordinary tenacity, but ultimately they had to yield. Our losses were twelve 
men killed and thirty wounded. The natives conducted their operations in a 
manner that recalled Fenimore Cooper's descriptions of Indian fighting; and 
their chiefs and priests harangued them every night in the ancient Homeric 
fashion. The reckless daring displayed by our men was the subject of many 
anecdotes. One of the sailors belonging to H.M.S. Castor, for example, climbed 
up to the top of the stockade during the battle, and from that coign of 
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vantage kept up a damaging fire on the enemy. Colonel Wynard, who was 
marching past, shouted out to the man to come down at once. Instead of 
doing that, he coolly hailed the Colonel sailor-fashion, saying, “Oh! no, your 
honour. This is the best place to see ’em. You jest come up and ’ave a look, 
sir.’ When the day was won the man came down without a scratch. It 
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was then discovered, however, that his cap had been shot off, that his coat 
had four bullet holes in it, and that the palisade on which he had perched 
was riddled with bullets. The success of our arms was followed by the im- 
mediate submission of the rebel chiefs. This was notified in a proclamation 
issued by Governor Grey on the 23rd of January, in which he granted a free 
pardon “to all concerned in the late rebellion, who may now return in peace 
and safety to their houses, where, so long as they conduct themselves properly, 
they shall remain unmolested in their persons and properties.” 
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—“ In South Africa a Caffre war or rising broke out in April,- 1846, the 
natives attacking Graham’s Town with remarkable audacity. A sharp struggle 
for the possession of the frontier of the Cape Colony raged for some time, 
but the Caffres were finally beaten in an engagement at Fish River, and, 
though they continued to be troublesome, they were throughout the year 
successfully held in check by Colonial levies. | 

Early in the year the Sultan of Borneo, acting under bad advice, caused 
an attack to be made on his uncles, Muda Hassim and Bimdureen, who were 
the leaders of what might be called the Anglophile or British party in the 
State. They were murdered along with their families and dependents. The 
Sultan immediately began to prepare to defend his territory against any 
English troops that might come to avenge the death of our allies. Sir 
Thomas Cochrane accordingly determined to proceed to Brunai, the capital of 
Borneo, to demand reparation from the Sultan. Accompanied by Mr. James 
Brooke (Rajah of Sarawak), H.M.SS. Spiteful and Phlegethon, with Mr. Brooke’s 
schooner Royalist, Sir T. Cochrane, after a somewhat severe engagement, 
forced his way past the forts that guarded the river leading to Brunai.. He 
then landed a party of marines, who took possession of the town. The Sultan 
and most of the inhabitants fled into the interior. An expedition sent to 
capture him failed, but, before leaving for China, Sir T. Cochrane issued a 
proclamation to the people warning them that the Sultan was at the mercy 
of the British, and declaring it to be our intention to return “and act with 
the extreme of vigour should he ever again evince hostility to Great Britain.” 
Sir Thomas Cochrane next sailed for China, where the turbulent Cantonese 
were annoying the European community at Hong Kong. The disturbances 
in Cantgn, news of which reached England in September, were, however, 
easily quelled. About the same time her Majesty’s Government was informed 
that all questions as to the completion of the Treaty by which the Chinese 
war had been settled had been peacefully adjusted. The right of entry to 
Canton, which that Treaty had guaranteed to us, had been withheld by the 
Chinese, who now formally conceded it peacefully. On our side preparations 
were at once made to give up Chusan, which we retained in pawn so long 
as the Government at Pekin denied our right to enter Canton. 

In 1846 the foreign policy of Great Britain brought much anxiety to the 
Queen. It was the irony of fate that her Government was drifting into 
unfriendliness with France, though the Queen personally entertained sentiments 
of warm friendship and admiration for King Louis Philippe and his sons 
and daughters. But in Switzerland and South America the policy of England 
and France was antagonistic. In Portugal a French faction was striving to 
undermine British influence, and in Spain the question of the marriage of 
Queen Isabella produced a serious estrangement between the two nations. 

Among those who aspired to the hand of the Spanish Queen was the 
Count of Trapani, youngest brother of the King of Naples and the Queen 
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Dowager Christina, and therefore uncle of Queen Isabella. The Queer 
Dowager opposed his pretensions; the young Queen herself, like the great 
mass of her people, was also averse from an alliance with him. Another 
suitor had therefore to be found. England objected to a French prince being 
chosen, her traditional policy being hostile to whatever might bring France 
and Spain under one crown. France was willing to respect this objection, 
provided no prince but a prince of the House of Bourbon was selected as 
the Queen’s consort. Here came the difficulty. Of those princes his Highness 
of Lucca was ineligible, because he was married already; the Count of 
Trapani was ineligible, because the Queen and her subjects disliked him; 
the sons of the Don Francisco de Paula, her Majesty’s uncle—the Duke of 
Cadiz and the Duke of Seville—were ineligible because they were both dis- 
agreeable to the Queen, and, according to M. Guizot, compromised by their 
intimacy with the Radicals ;* and Count Montemolin, the son of Don Carlos, 
was ineligible, first, because everybody detested him, and, secondly, because 
he was formally excluded from the succession by the Spanish Constitution. 
How, then, was the French demand that the Queen of Spain should marry 
one of the descendants of Philip V. to be satisfied? M. Guizot admitted, in 
a despatch to M. de St. Aulaire, that these difficulties were incontestable ; 
but he added that the Court of Lisbon was the centre of an intrigue to 
promote a marriage between the Queen and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
whose connection with the Royal Family of England rendered him objection- 
able to France. If this project were further developed, M. Guizot cunningly 
argued, France would be freed from the pledge she had given to England, 
and might then demand the hand of the Queen of Spain or her sister the 
Infanta, for a French prince of the House of Bourbon; in other words, for 
the Duc de Montpensier. It was on the perfectly gratuitous and absolutely 
erroneous assumption that England was promoting the candidature of the 
Prince Leopold, that M. Guizot made ready to play the diplomatic trick which 
ultimately destroyed the cordial feeling between England and France. Louis 
Philippe had given his Royal word to Queen Victoria at Eu in September, 1845, 
that in no case should the Duc de Montpensier marry the Infanta till the Queen 
of Spain was herself married, and had children who might assure the direct 
succession to her throne. But suddenly, in the autumn of 1846, it was announced 
that the Queen of Spain was about to marry her cousin, the Duke of Cadiz, 
and that her sister, the Infanta, was at the same time to marry the Due 
de Montpensier. Technically, it does not appear that England had a right 
to complain of this double marriage as a breach of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
It was, no doubt, meant to evade and defeat the provisions of that instru- 
ment; but the Treaty itself had never been construed, as Lord Palmerston 
seemed to imagine, as a positive prohibition of all intermarriages between 
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the Royal Families of France and Spain. For example, in 1721 King Louis I. 
of Spain married Louisa Elizabeth of Orleans, Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
and fourth daughter of the Regent of France. In 1739 Don Philip, Duke 
of Parma, a son of Philip V., married Louisa Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Louis XV. of France. In 1745 the Dauphin of France, as all the world 
knows, married Maria Theresa Antonia, Infanta of Spain, and a daughter of 
Philip V. In truth, it must’ be conceded that the Treaty of Utrecht simply 
stipulated that the crowns of France and Spain should not rest on the head 
of the same sovereign. Even if the Queen’s marriage were without issue, and 
@ child or descendant of her sister and the Duc de Montpensier had fallen 
heir to the French and Spanish crowns—a somewhat problematical event—the 
Treaty of Utrecht would have obviously operated as a bar against his claim. 
It would have compelled him to elect which country he should rule over. The 
intrigue that ended in this double marriage was regarded by England—nay, 
by Europe—as a piece of diplomatic knavery, and both Louis Philippe and 
M. Guizot suffered in character and in prestige accordingly. 

The Queen was naturally more highly incensed than the nation, because 
from her position and her vigilant study of foreign policy she knew more 
than her people of the secret history of the affair. The motives of the 
chief conspirators in, the intrigue—Louis Philippe and the Queen Dowager 
Christina—were rather disreputable. They utterly ignored the feelings and 
the interests of the young Queen, and treated her as if she were a ‘chattel to 
be bartered away for their own aggrandisement. Louis Philippe’s object was 
simply to secure for his son a consort whose dowry would still further enrich 
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idea of his diplomacy. The Dowager Queen Chnistina had been an unjust 


steward of the fortune which the Queen and her sister inherited from their 


father, King Ferdinand VII., and for her it was therefore a vital necessity to 
find husbands for her daughters, who would not be too curious as to the 
accuracy of her accounts. It-is believed that when Ferdinand VII. died he 
was worth £8,000,000 sterling, and though there is reason to suppose he left a 
will, no such instrument was ever found. After his death, however, his property 
was set down as being worth only 60,000,000 francs, and by law this was 
divided between his daughters. The Queen Dowager was said at the time 
to have appropriated not only the balance, but also a considerable proportion of 
the rents of the Patrimonio Real, which passed through her hands during her 
guardianship of her daughters. Her uncle, Louis Philippe, was understood to be 
cognisant of the Queen Dowager’s “economies,” as they were ironically termed 
in Spain, and he knew how her illegitimate offspring had grown rich during 
the minority of the young Princesses. Louis Philippe could answer for it that 
if his son married one of the Royal sisters, no inconvenient questions would be 
asked about settlements. In the Duke of Cadiz he discerned an imbecile 
Prince of the House of Bourbon who would be equally pliable and accommodating. 
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Moreover, he was supposed to be physically unfitted for matrimony, so that 
by arranging his marriage with the young Queen, Louis Philippe presumably 
calculated that the union would be without issue, which would place the 
children by the Queen’s sister and. the Duc de Montpensier in the direct 
succession to the throne, almost as surely as if Louis Philippe had arranged 
that his son should marry Queen Isabella herself. 

The pledge which Louis Philippe had given to the Queen of England at Eu 
was an obstacle to this heartless project, but the pretext for violating it was 
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ingeniously manufactured by the Queen Dowager Christina. She addressed a 
letter, proposing a marriage between Queen Isabella and Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who happened to be on a visit to the Court cf. 
Lisbon. After telling Mr. Bulwer (afterwards Lord Dalling), the British Minister . 
at Madrid, what this letter contained, and being warned by him that the English 
Government could not support such a proposal, Queen Christina asked him to 
let ‘her letter go in his despatch bag, by his messenger. In courtesy he could not 
refuse this favour, and Lord Aberdeen, when he heard what had happened, 
laid the facts loyally and frankly before M. Guizot. M. Guizot immediately 
founded on the. incident his monstrous pretext that. thete was an Anglo.’ 

17 
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Portuguese intrigue on foot to marry the Queen of Spain to a Prince nearly 
related to the Royal Family of England—the pretext which released Louis 
Philippe from the pledge given at the Chitéau d’Eu. Still, Louis Philippe 
shrank from taking steps which he was aware must compromise his reputa- 
tion; M. Guizot, however, knew how to overcome his last lingering scruples. 
To cherish an antipathy to Lord Palmerston, who had succeeded Lord Aberdeen 
at the Foreign Office, was. a point of honour with Louis Philippe, who had 
not forgotten how France was checked in Syria in 1840, and Lord Palmerston, 
it must be admitted, indiscreetly played into M. Guizot’s hands. He wrote on 
the 18th of December a despatch to Mr. Bulwer, discussing the marriage of 
Queen Isabella, and mentioning—without, however, specially favouring—the can- 
didature of Prince Leopold, along with that of the various Bourbon Princes. 
He added a series of caustic criticisims on the absolutism which tainted the 
Government of Spain. A copy of this despatch was given to M. Guizot. He 
immediately roused Louis Philippe’s suspicions and distrust by pointing to its 
maladroit references to Prince Leopold’s candidature. Then he sent to Queen 
Christina a copy of the offensive references to the absolutism of the Spanish 
Government. She at once saw, or pretended to see, in the document indi- 
cations of an alliance between the English Government and her enemies the 
Progressists, which it was quite reasonable for her to neutralise, by drawing 
closer the ties between Spain and France. 

Louis Philippe, accordingly, no longer hesitated, nor did the Queen Dowager, 
to arrange the marriages of Queen Isabella and her sister to the Duke of 
Cadiz and the Duc de Montpensier—in defiance of the pledges given at the 
Chateau @’Eu. The English Government met the announcement with a 
diplomatic protest. The King of the French induced Queen Marie Amélie to 
announce the “double event ”. to Queen Victoria, who in reply sent the following 
dignified but cutting letter :— 

“ OSBORNE, September 10th, 1846. 


“ MapDAME,—I have just received your Majesty’s letter of the 8th inst., and I hasten to thank 
you for it. You will perhaps remember what passed at Eu between the King and myself; you 
are aware of the importance which I have always attached to the maintenance of our cordial 
understanding, and the zeal with which I have laboured towards this end. You have no doubt 
been informed that we refused to arrange the marriage between the Queen of Spain and our 
cousin Leopold (which the two Queens had eagerly desired), solely with the object of not 
departing from a course which would be more agreeable to the King, although we could not 
regard that course as the best. You will therefore easily understand that the sudden announce- 
ment of this double marriage could not fail to cause us surprise and very keen regret. 

‘“‘I crave your pardon, Madame, for speaking to you of politics at a time like this, but I 
am glai that I can say for myself that I have always been sincere with you. 

“ Begging you to present my respectfal regards to the King, 

“T am, Madame, 
“ Your Majesty's most devoted sister and friend.” 


The shrewdest comment made on this brilliant diplomatic triumph of France 
was Metternich’s. ‘Tell Guizot from me,” he said, “that one does not with 
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impunity play little tricks with great countries”—and Metternich was right. 
The loss of the English alliance rnined Louis Philippe in the eye of public 
opinion in Europe, and gave courage and hope to the Liberals in France, who 
were bent on dethroning him. Austria took advantage of the estrangement 
between England and France to absorb the Republic of Cracow,* in defiance 
of the Treaty of Vienna, so that, much to the indignation of the French people, 
they saw, as the firstfruits of M. Guizot’s diplomacy, the last free banner and 
ity in Poland vanish from the face of Europe. In England the feeling against 
Louis Philippe was one of mingled regret and disgust. The incident, writes 
Mr. Greville, “has been a great damper to the Queen’s engouement for the 
House of Orleans.” + “‘Nothing more painful,” wrote the Queen to the Queen 
of the Belgians, “could possibly have befallen me than this unhappy differ- 
ence, both because it has a character so personal, and because it imposes 
upon me the duty of opposing the marriage of a Prince for whom, as well 
as for all his family, I entertain so warm a friendship.”{ “Everybody,” 
said Lord Lansdowne writing to Lord Palmerston, “would have to turn over 
a new leaf with Louis Philippe.”’ As for Prince Albert, he felt the blow as 
@ national insult and a personal wrong, though, according to Baron Stockmar, 
both he and the Queen exercised the greatest self-command in concealing 
their resentment.§ 


CHAPTER XV. 


HOME LIFE AND SOCIAL EVENTS IN 1846. 


Prince Albert and the Home Farm—Royalty and the Windsor Vestry—The New Home at Osborne—The 
Birth of the Princess Helona—The Visit of Ibrahim Pasha—A Royal Christening —The Queen’s Loneliness— 
Visitors at Osborne—A Cruise in Summer Seas—The “op” of the Channel—In the Channel Islands—The 
Duke of Cornwall in his Duchy—Exploring the South Coast—The Queen Acts as the Family Tutoy—Her 
Majesty among the Iron-miners~The House-warming at Osborne—Baron Stookmar's Impressions of the 
Queen—Some German Visitors—A Dinner-Party at Windsor—The Baroness Bunsen’s Picture of the Scene— 
The Royal Visita to Hatfield and Arundel—Sooclal Movements in 1816—Dr. Hook's Pamphlet on Education 
—Origin of Secularism—The Triumphs of Science—Faraday’s Kesearches—Laying of the First Submarine 
Cable at Portsmouth—The Use of Ether in Surgery—Evil Tidings from Starving Ireland. 


Earty in 1846 the Royal Family became involved in a little local dispute that 
‘gave the Queen some slight annoyance, and afforded busybodies a great deal 
of material for gossip. It was one of those incidents which serve to remind 
Royalty that in a free country even the most exalted station affords no 
© Inthe Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXXXV., there is an article on the seizure of Cracow, which, though 
‘not written by Prince Albert, one might almoet say was dictated by him. 
+ C. C. Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. II., p. 421. 


+ Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XVII. 
$ Stockmar’s Memorabilia. 
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protection from the tyranny of Bumbledom. The history of the affair is briefly: 
as follows. The parochial rating authorities of Windsor had long cast hungry. 
eyes on the Flemish Farm occupied by Prince Albert. It was a good subject 
for rating if it- could be rated. Thinking that the Prince would be afraid of 
exposing himself to public odium, and would. therefore contribute submissively 
to the support of the poor of the parish, a rate was levied on him by the 
local officials. But his Royal Highness resisted the claim, and pleaded, at 
the request of the Queen, that the farm was Royal property, which, being in 
Royal occupation, was exempt from rates. The most celebrated legal authorities 
were consulted, and agreed with his Royal Highness. Hence the following letter 
was sent to the official who represented the parish :— 


“WINDSOR CastTLeE, 14th January, 1846. 

“Srz,—I am commanded by his Royal Highness Prince Albert to acknowledge the receipt of 
the memorial whieh you have forwarded to me from the parish officers of Windsor, and in reply 
to state, that when a claim was preferred for the payment of rates by the Prince ou account 
of the Flemish Farm, and when the legal liability of the Prince was insisted upon by the Vestry, 
his Royal Highness felt himself precluded from admitting such a claim without previous con- 
sultation with the highest legal authorities. 

“ His Royal Highness submitted the whole facts of the case to the Attorney- and Solicitor- 
General of her Majesty, and subsequently to Sir Thomas Wilde. Their opinion was, that his Royal. 
Highness was uot liable, in point of law, to the payment of rates, and that the admission by him. 
of such liability might constitute a dangerous precedent, affecting the prerogatives of the Crown. 

“In the letter which I addressed to you on the 15th of December, I informed you ‘that 
his Royal Highness had no disposition to resist any claim that could in fairness be made upon. 
him, whatever might be the legal obligations.’ I have now to inform you, on the part of his 
Royal Highness, that if the parochial authorities had continued to insist on the payment of the- 
demand, made as a matter of legal right, his Royal Highness would have felt himself compelled, 
by a sense of the duty which he owes to her Majesty, to resist the claim. 

“You have informed his Royal Highness that the Vestry of Windsor has passed resolutions. 
of which the following are copies :— 

‘That the Vestry extremely regrets that the resolutions in reference to the rating: 
of his Royal Highness Prince Albert passed at the Vestry Meeting held on the 18th. 
September last, should have been so carried, inasmuch as this meeting is now fully- 
aware that his Royal Highness is not in any way liable to be rated for Flemish Farm; 
and that this Vestry deprecates the garbled statements set forth in the public journals on 
this subject.’ 

“ Again— 

‘That inasmuch as the maintenance of the poor presses heavily on the parishioners, 
a respectful memorial be now presented to his Royal Highness, praying him to take the- 
state of the parish into his gracious consideration, and that such memorial be pepeee 
and presented by the parish officers.’ 


“His Royal Highness infers from these resolutions that the Vestry distinetly admits that. 
his Royal Highness is not in any way liable to be rated for the Flemish Farm; and his Royal: 
Highness feels himself at liberty to take the course which is most satisfactory to his own feelings,. 
and to pay asa voluntary contribution, a sum equal to the rate which would have igi annually. 
due had the legal liability of his Royal Highness been established. 

“It is also his Royal Highness’s intention that the payment of the sum inca to should! 
commence from the year 1841. 

“J have the honour to be, your faithfnl and obedient servant, 


 « Henry Darvell, Esq.” | “G. EB. Anson. 


This untoward dispute seemed as if it had been created for the purpose of 
worrying the Royal Family by putting Prince Albert in a false position, and 
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its. termination in so satisfactory a manner was deemed most creditable to the 
Prince at the time. It, indeed, helped to render the Prince popular with | 
the middle classes. They saw in him a typical British ratepayer, who had 
fought with rating authorities, even as “with beasts at Ephesus,” and yet 
survived the strife to enjoy his victory. 

The political atmosphere of London became so highly charged with party 
passion that her Majesty and Prince Albert, early in February, determined 
to migrate to the country. Accordingly, they proceeded to the Isle of Wight, 
where they were building a new country-house at Osborne, and where the 
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Queen herself said, in one of her letters, it was “a relief to be away from 
all the bitterness which people create for themselves in London.’”’. Here her 
Majesty and her family led a simple, happy, peaceful life, enjoying to the 
fullest extent all the innocent delight of planning and laying out the grounds 
round their new home. But in March they had to return to town, and again 
plunge into the excitement and agitation of political strife. This period was 
peculiarly trying for the Queen, because on the 25th of May she gave birth 
to a daughter—the Princess Helena—whose advent into a troubled world was 
heralded by salvoes of cannon from the Tower. The event rendered her 
Majesty unable to receive personally his Highness Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, 
who was one of the “lions”? of the London season in 1846, and who had 
been entertained with sumptuous hospitality at the Court of France. Prince 
Albert, however, did what lay in his power to make his Highness’s visit 
pleasant, and on the 11th of June her Majesty was able to meet him. He 
dined with the Queen on the evening of that day, and left our shores expressing 
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the utmost satisfaction with the welcome he had received from the Sovereign 
’ and the country whose diplomacy had checked his conquering march in Syria. 

When the elections, which Lord John Russell’s assumption of office ren- 
dered necessary, had been held, her Majesty and the Court again left town, and. 
migrated to their seaside retreat in the Isle of Wight. The balmy air and 
the peaceful life revived the Queen, who had been greatly depressed in spirits at 
parting with her Ministers, and she was further cheered by the’ promise of her 
uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, to pay her a visit in time for the christening 
of the baby Princess. His Majesty and Queen Louise were unable to arrive, 
however, till a few days after the ceremony, which took place at Buckingham 
Palace on the 25th of July. The little lady received the names of Helena 
Augusta Victoria, her godmother being Héléne, Duchess of Orleans, who, as 
sponsor, was represented by the Duchess of Kent. The other sponsors—the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of -Mecklenburg-Strelitz and H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cambridge—were happily able to attend in person. At the end: of the month 
the Queen again found her cherished home circle broken, for Prince Albert. 
was summoned away to Liverpool to open the magnificent Albert Dock in 
that city, on the 30th of July. The reports of his speeches, and the enthu- 
siastic reception with which he was met, brought brightness to the life of 
the Queen; but in spite of all that, she evidently could not conceal her sadness. 
of heart when the head of her family was absent. “As I write,” said the 
Prince,. with a touch of playful but affectionate sarcasm, in a letter to the Queen, 
dated Liverpool, the 30th of J uly, “you will be making your evening toilette, 
and not be in time for dinner.” Her Majesty, however, had apparently very little 
thought of the ceremonial part of her life in her mind at the time, for she was 
writing to their old friend, Baron Stockmar, a pretty touching letter, saying, 
“IT feel very lonely without my dear Master; and though I know other people 
are often separated for a few days, I feel habit could not get me accustomed 
to it. This, I am sure, you cannot blame. Without him everything loses ite: 
interest. . . . It will always be a terrible pang to separate from him, eyen 
for two days; and I pray God never to let me survive him.” In the’ last 
words there is indeed a note of pathos which, in view of the long and lonely 
widowhood of the Queen, cannot fail to touch the hearts of her home-loving 
people. 

At the beginning of August the Court circle was again happily reunited 
at Osborne, the King and Queen of the Belgians being of the company. The 
Queen then decided to proceed on a quiet yachting cruise along the south 
coast of England, and accordingly the Royal yacht, with the Royal Family,. 
and accompanied by the Fairy and the Fagle, on the 18th of August left the 
island and steamed westward. The weather, however, was far from propitious, 
for it blew more than half a gale when, on the 19th, the little pleasyre 
squadron rode out the storm in Portland Roads. Prince Albert cannot have 
enjoyed this part of the trip, for the “lop” in the Channel was not at 
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all to his liking. In a letter, replying evidently to some allusions to the 
disagreeableness of the voyage, Lord Aberdeen, writing from Haddo House, 
says to the Prince, though content with life in that far-off northern solitude, 
“T confess that in reading of her Majesty’s progress, I have sometimes 
wished to find myself on the Royal yacht, even off the Race of Portland.”* 
When the Royal party arrived at Portland Roads the sea was so rough, and 
the wind was blowing so hard, that at first it was feared they could 
not land. Ultimately, they did get ashore, and a salute from the Nothe 
battery warned the town of their arrival. There was great excitement among 
the people, who gave their visitors a warm welcome. Her Majesty is reported 
_ to have looked fresh and well, but the poor Prince, her consort, bore traces 
in his pale face of having suffered a good deal. On the 19th, however, the 
party, including Lord Spencer, Lord Alfred Paget, Baron Stockmar, the Hon. | 
Ann Napier, and Lady Jocelyn, sailed away in fair weather to Devonport. 
They drove to Astonbury, the seat of the Earl of Ilchester—then absent in 
the south of France—to see his lovely grounds and curious swannery, and 
subsequently went on to Weymouth, the Queen again giving orders that she 
desired as little fuss as possible to be made about her visit. She landed at 
the steps which had always been used for that purpose by George III. The 
country folk, through whose villages they passed, despite Lord Alfred Paget’s 
assurances, refused to believe that such a quiet and unassuming party of 
tourists included the Queen and her Court. A pleasant time was passed as 
they skimmed over the sunlit waters of the Tamar, and examined the ancient 
and picturesque mansion of the Mount-Edgecumbe family. They next sailed up 
the Plym to Lord Morley’s seat at Saltram. Then, when Sunday came round, 
they stood out to sea and steered for the Channel Islands. 

This was an exceptionally interesting incident in the tour, for, since the 
days of King John, no English sovereign had till then set foot in the old 
Norman fief of the Crown. Little wonder that Guernsey was all excite- 
ment when they landed. Loyal cheers and addresses greeted the Queen and 
her family wherever they went; and the young Prince of Wales, by reason 
of his dress, which was that of a miniature seaman, attracted universal atten- 
tion. Bands played and guns fired salutes, and pretty girls in white strewed 
the path of their young Queen with flowers. A brief visit to Jersey threw 
St. Helier into a frenzy of loyalty; after’ which the Royal yacht steamed 
for Falmouth, carrying the little Prince of Wales to see his Duchy of Cornwall 
for the first time. “A beautiful day again,” writes the Queen in her Diary, 
on the 4th of September—a Diary which is full of charming descriptions, in 
her own vivid but artless style, of this excursion—“a beautiful day again, 
with the same brilliantly blue sea. At a quarter to eight o’clock we got 
under weigh. There was a great deal of motion at first, and for the greater 
part of the day the ship pitched, but getting up the sails steadied her. From 


* Martin’s Life of the Prmce Consort. 
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five o’clock it became quite smooth; at half-past five we saw land; and at 
seven we entered Falmouth Harbour, where we were immediately surrounded 
by boats. The calmest night possible, with a beautiful moon, when we went 
on deck; every now and then the splashing of oars and the hum of voices 
were heard, but they. were the only sounds, unlike the constant dashing of 
.the sea against the vessel which we heard all the time’ we were at J ersey.”” 
At eight o’clock next morning. (September 5th) the Royal party left Faj- 
. mouth, rounded the Lizard, and skirted the bold and tugged coast that leads 
to Land’s End. Here, much to the delight of Prince Albert, the sea was 
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smooth. <“A_ little before two,’ writes the Queen, “we landed in the 
beautiful Mount’s Bay, close below St. Michael’s Mount, which is very fine. 
When the bay first opened to our view the sun was lighting up this 
beautiful castle, so peculiarly built on a:‘rock which forms an island at high 
water.” The sun shone out gloriously as the Queen passed Penzance, and 
‘the smooth sea spread itself like an azure plain under a cloudless sky. 
“‘Soon after our arrival,” she says, ‘““we anchored, and the crowd of boats was 
beyond everything; numbers of Cornish pilchard fishermen, in their curious 
large boats, kept going round and round, and then anchored, besides many 
boats full of people.” ‘They are,” says her Majesty, “a very noisy, talkative 
race, and speak a kind of English hardly to be understood.” “During the 
voyage,” adds the Queen, with maternal satisfaction, “I was able to give 
Vicky (H.I.H. the Empress Frederick) her lessons;” indeed, all through 
these yachting cruises the Queen insisted, in true English fashion, on acting 
| personally as her children’s teacher. In fact, it was only when the pressure of 
public and social duty became too severe for such labours that her Majesty 
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would ever consent to delegate the tuition of her children to others; and even 
then, she and Prince Albert bestowed on it most vigilant pergonal supermten- 
dence. In the afternoon the Royal party, “including the children,” rowed 
to the Fairy, and steamed round the bay. They visited St. Michael’s Mount 
and the smelting works at Penzance, which monopoliseci the attention of Prince 
Albert. “We remained here,” her Majesty writes, “a little while to sketch, 
and returned tc the Victoria and Albert by half-past four, the boats crowding 
round us in ali directions; and when ‘Bertie’ (the Prince of Wales) showed. 
himself the. people shouted, ‘Three cheers for the Duke of Cornwaill.’”’ 

Next day they visited the quaint little town of Marazion, or Market 
Jew, which lies behind the Mount, where the Jews:used to traffic in old 
times. They inspected the castle, and Prince Albert played on the organ in 
the chapel, to the great delight of the Queen and “the children;” after 
which he made what the Queen describes as “a beautiful little sketch” of 
St. Michael’s Mount itself. On the following day (the 7th) the municipal 
dignitaries of Penryn invaded the Royal yacht, and begged to be introduced. 
to “the Duke of Cornwall.” So,” writes the Queen, “I stepped out of the 
pavilion on deck with Bertie, and Lord Palmerston told them that that was 
the Duke of Cornwall; and the old Mayor of Penryn said ‘he hoped he 
would grow up a blessing to his parents and to his country.’” The Fal, 
winding between wooded banks of dwarfed oaks, and the beautiful Ruan, 
with its shores clad with foliage to the water's edge, were explored; and at the 
city of Truro, says the Queen, the whole population turned out on the banks 
to abe her a “welcome, ‘Cand were enchanted when Bertie was held up for them 
to see.” On the following day the Royal tourists visited Fowey, “driving,” 
writes the Queen, “ through some of the narrowest streets I ever saw in 
England,” and proceeding to the ivy-clad ruins of Restormel, a castle which 
belonged to “ Bertie’ as Duke of Cornwall. 

Here her Majesty was bold enough to explore the iron mines. “You go 
in on a level,” she writes. ‘Albert and I got into one of the trucks and 
we were dragged in by the miners, Mr. Taylor” (mineral agent to the Duchy) 
“walking behind us. The mimers wore a curious woollen dress with a cap, 
and they generally have a candlestick in front of the cap. This time candle- 
sticks were stuck along the sides of the mine, and those who did not drag or 
push carried lights. The gentlemen wore miners’ hats. There was no room 
to pass between the trucks and the rock, and only just room enough to hold 
up*one’s head, ard-not always that. It had a most curious effect, and there 
was something unearthly about this lit-up cavern-like place. We got out and 
scrambled a little way to see the veins of ore, and Albert knocked off some 
pieces.”? On the way back they visited Lostwithiel; and then they returned to 
Osborne, vastly delighted and refreshed by their tour. 

The Queen’s new house at Osborne was now ready for occupation, and she 
and her husband held a “ house-warming’”’ ceremony on the 16th of September. 
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“Our first night,’’ writes Lady Lyttelton in one of her letters, “in this house 
is well spent. . Nobody smelt paint or caught cold, and the worst is over. ... 
After dinner we were to drink to the Queen and the Prince’s health as a 
house-warming. And after it the Prince said, very naturally and simply, ‘We 
have a hymn’ (he called it a psalm) ‘in Germany for such occasions. It 
begins,’ and then he repeated two lines in German which I could not quote 
right—meaning a prayer to bless our: going out and coming in.”* Miss Lucy 
Kerr, one of the Maids of Honour, insisted in her Scottish fashion on throwing 
an old shoe after the Queen as she crossed the threshold for the first time, 
and she further diverted the company by her desire to procure molten lead and 
sundry other charms of Scottish witchcraft to bring luck to the Royal pair. 

During the yachting cruise round the south coast, Baron Stockmar appears 
to have used his opportunities of close and intimate companionship with the 
Queen and her consort to note the changes that time had wrought in their 
characters. In his ‘“ Memorabilia” he records his impressions. ‘The Prince,” 
he writes, “has made great strides of late. ... He has also gained much in 
self-reliance. His natural vivacity leads him at times to jump too rapidly to 
a conclusion; and he occasionally acts too hastily; but he has grown too 
clear-sighted to commit any great mistake.” ‘And the Queen also,’”’ writes 
the same keen and watchful critic, “improves greatly. She makes daily 
advances in discernment and experience ; the candour, the love of truth, the 
fairness, the considerateness with which she judges men and. things, are truly 
delightful; and the ingenuous self-knowledge with which she speaks about. 
herself is simply charming.” + 

In the autumn, too, some other German friends cheered the Queen 
with a visit. The Princess of Prussia, afterwards the Empress Augusta, 
came on a visit to her aunt, the Queen Dowager Adelaide, and in September 
her Royal Highness went to Windsor. The Baroness Bunsen, who was in 
her suite, has given us a charming picture of the happy family circle round 
the Queen into which she then found herself introduced. In a letter to her 
mother from Windsor Castle, the Baroness writes:—‘“I arrived here at six, 
and at eight went to dinner in the Great Hall, hung round with the Waterloo 
pictures. The band played exquisitely, so placed as to be invisible; so that, 
what with the large proportions of the hall, and the well-subdued lights, and 
the splendours of plate and decoration, the scene was such as fairy tales 
present; and Lady Canning, Miss Stanley, and Miss Dawson were beautiful 
enough to represent an ideal Queen’s ideal attendants. The Queen looked 
well and rayonnante, with that pleased expression of countenance which she has 
when pleased with what surrounds her, and which, you know, I like to see.” +t 

In October the Queen and Prince Albert paid another round of visits. 


* Martin's Life of the Prince Consort. 
t+ Stockmar’s Memorabilia. 
¢ Life and Letters of Baroncss Bunsen, by A. J. C. Hare, Vol. II., p. 92. 
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They left Windsor on the 19th and drove to the Queen Dowager’s place 
at .Cashiobury, where they spent three days in strict privacy. -After that 
they drove. to Lord Clarendon’s seat near Watford, and went on to the 
Marquis of Abereorn’s at Stanmore Abbey. Taking a circuitous route by 
Reading, they drove to Hatfield, where they visited the Marquis of Salisbury. 
But the weather was most disagreeable, and even St. Albans failed to 
‘put up the usual arches of -welcome, and bedeck itself in congratulatory 
bunting. Four miles from Hatfield they were met by Lord Salisbury and the 
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Duke of Wellington. There was a pleasant party of friends at Hatfield 
waiting to welcome the Royal guests, including Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell, the latter brooding over the growing uneasiness of the country 
and the painful dispute with the Court of France, the former gay and 
debonair, as if he had never known what it was to face the storms and strife 
of State. The Queen, it seems, was greatly interested in the treasures of the 
library, and spent mucn time poring over the Cecil papers. Her visit was 
long talked of in the district, for, in true baronial style, five hundred labourers 
were feasted in commemoration of the event at Hatfield, a great ox being 
roasted for the banquet, at which home-brewed ale flowed generously in hogs- 
heads. In December her Majesty visited the Duke of Norfolk, Master of the 
Horse, at Arundel. At Portsmouth and Chichester she was welcomed with 
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cordial demonstrations of affection, and not only was Arundel illuminated, 
but, what pleased her still more, a substantial dinner was given in her honour 
to every poor person in the town. Prince Albert, Lord John Russell, and 
the Earl of Arundel amused themselves with field sports; but the Queen, 


PROFESSOR FARADAY. 


attended by her host, the Duke of Norfolk, and the old Duke cf Wellington, 
explored objects of interest in the neighbourhood. She held a formal reception 
in the great drawing-room of the Castle, and charmed all the “covatry people” 
with her simple, winning ways and sweet courtesies. It is recorded that at 
the ball held after this reception her Majesty distinguished herself by the 
hearty manner in which she joined in the dancing, an amusement which was 
ever a favourite one with- her in those happy days of her golden youth. 
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But life in the Royal circle was not all amusement. Baron Stockmar 
bears testimony to the zeal with which both the Prince and the Queen devoted 
themselves at this time to business and graver studies. And many events were 
happening, many intellectual and social movements beginning to develop, which 
xeenly interested them. The unsatisfactory position of British art—emphasised 
oy the fate of Haydon, who committed suicide in despair of ever interesting 
the English people in the higher forms of art—the development of the great 
movement in favour of popular education, and the rise of what afterwards 
came to be known as the Party of Secularism, were keenly canvassed during 
the latter part of this eventful year in every circle where thoughtful men and 
‘women met. 

Among the many remarkable inovements that arose when the country was 
liberated from the strain of the Free Trade agitation, was that which originated 
the strife between parties as to the share which the Church and the State should 
take in the work of education. A crude and rudimentary scheme of national 
education was part of Lord John Russell’s programme, and the attention of 
the country had been excited by a pamphlet published by the late Dr. 
Hook, then Vicar of Leeds, afterwards Dean of Chichester, in which he 
proposed a plan which very much resembles that which the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster induced Parliament to accept in 1870. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were deeply interested in Dr. Hook’s plan, the leading points of 
which were: (1) Schools to be universally supported by the State; (2) Educa- 
tion to be secular, but one day in the week to: be set apart for religious 
instruction, which should be given by each denomination to the children of its 
own members. 

The Secularist Party owed their origin to Mr. Holyoake, who at this time 
began to propagate the system of ethics known as Secularism, a system which 
aimed at promoting the welfare of mankind by human means, and measuring 
it by utilitarian standards. The service of others he held to be the highest 
duty of life. Secularism rejoiced in life as the sphere of exalting duties. 
It was a religion of doubt, neither affirming nor denying the existence of a 
Deity. Ultimately it came to be termed Agnosticism, and the working classes 
seemed to be considerably influenced by Mr. Holyoake’s teaching during this 
year and a few of the years that followed. 

In the year 1846 the scientific world was greatly interested by the publica- 
tion of a most extraordinary series of experimental researches in electricity 
conducted by Faraday, illustrating alike the. genius of the man and the 
spirit and methods of scientific investigation during the early part of the 
Victorian epoch. That spirit was, in the main,. antagonistic to vacuous 
speculation or unprofitable theorising. It was daring enough in its utili- 
tarianism to track by direct experiment the subtle elements of, or prove by 
tangible demonstration what were the occult relations whith subsisted between, 
forms of matter and modes of force. “I have long held the opinion,” 
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wrote Faraday, “that the various forms under which the forces of matter 
are made manifest have one common origin, or, in other words, are 80 
directly related and mutually dependent, that they are convertible, as it 
were, into one another, and possess equivalents of power in their action. 

- I recently resumed the inquiry by experiment in a most strict and 
searching manner, and have at last succeeded in magnetising and electri- 
fying a ray of light and in illuminating a magnetic line of force.”* The 
phrase is not a felicttous one to express the idea of the transformation and 
transmutation of the forces, but it is worth citing as the original expression 
used. The paper from which it is taken simply proved that a ray of polarised 
light sent through certain transparent substances in the line of action con- 
necting the two poles of a magnet, became visible or invisible just as the 
current was flowing or was stopped. In another paper “On New Magnetic 
Actions,” Faraday proved that a non-magnetic body suspended freely in the 
line of a magnetic current: is repelled by either pole, and takes up a posi- 
tion at right angles to the line, and, therefore, st right angles to the line 
a magnetic body would assume in similar circumstances. 

But perhaps one of the most interesting events, to Prince Albert at 
least, was the laying of the first submarine telegraph cable at Portsmouth 
on the 18th of December, 1846. In the year 1843 telegraphic communi- 
cation from the Nine Elms terminus at Portsmouth to Gosport had been 
established. Then the wires were continued to the Clarence Victualling Yard. 
The harbour, however, still intervened between the end of the wire and the 
Port Admiral’s house, and it was supposed to be impossible to cennect the’ 
two points electrically under water. The first plan suggested was to lay 
the wires in metal cases, to be fixed in position by divers with diving-bells. 
But it was finally agreed to lay the wires in a stout cable, and this was 
done without the use of a return wire. The first message sent over it thus 
demonstrated that water would act as a ready conductor in completing 
the electrical circuit, and almost immediately projectors were developing a 
plan for laying a submarine cable to France. This and the discovery of 
the use of ether as an anesthetic in surgery— the first painless operation 
being performed on a patient under its influence by Mr. Liston in University 
College Hospital—were the chief practical achievements in science during a 
year which closed with anxious forebodings from Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland, where the scourge. of famine was again smiting the people. 


* Experimental Researches in Electricity, by Michael Faraday, Esg., D.C.L., F.R.S., &. From 
the Philosophical Transactions, Part I. for 1846. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY. 


Tho Irish Crisis—Famine and Free Trade—Evictions and Inporta—Fiscal Policy and Small Holdings—Shocking 
Scenes among the Irish People—The Mistake of the Government—Lord John Russell's Relief Measure 
Rejected by his Colleagues—An Autumnal Cabinet Meeting—Opening of Parliament—The Queen and the 
Distress—The Remedial Measures of the Government—Rival Sohemes of the Protectionists—Lord George 
Bentinck’s Railway Subsidies Bill—A Rival Ministerial Scheme—The Attack on the Bank Act of 1844— The 
Currency Controversy—Peel on a Convertible Currency—The Effect of the Railway Mania—Blaming the 
Bank—The Education Question—Opposition of. Dissenters—Colonisation and’ Emigration—Lord Lincoln's 
Motion—Is Emigration a Remedy for a Redundant Population ?—The Cabinet and the Ten Hours Bill—Mr. 
Fielden’s Victory—Opposition of Manufacturers—Evading the Act—The Budget—The Queen and the Duchy 
of Lancaster—Lord Campbell and the Queen— A Famous Duchy Dinner—Privy Councillors at “ High Jinks "— 
Death of Lord Bessborough—Lord Clarendon appointed Irish Viceroy—Death of O’Connell—Growing Weak. 
ness of the Cabinet—Prorogation of Parliament—Dissolution—The General Election—The State of Parties 
—Appalling Oatrages in Ireland —Another Commercial Panic—Suspension of the Bank Act—The Queen and 
Sir Robert Peel—Parltament Summoned—A Coercion Bill for Ireland—Ireland and the Vatican—Lord 
Palmerston’s Correspondence with Lord Minto—Denunciations of the Queen’s Colleges—Projected Renewal 
of Diplomatic Relations with Rome—Lord Palmerston's Ohjections—The Jews in Parliament—New Bishope 
—The Hampden Controversy—Baffied Heresy-hunters. 


Distress is the word that sums up the life of the nation during 1847. If 
there be any inadequacy in the summary, it may be made good by the addi- 
tion to it of—sectarian bigotry. Famine in Ireland, two. commercial panics 
in England, religious controversies of the narrowest and most paltry character, 
and over all, the wind of Socialism moaning bodefully—there, in a sentence, 
we have a picture of this melancholy year. It will spot black in English 
history as the year of the Great Irish Famine. Whether Free Trade did or 
did not aggravate the distress in Ireland will always be a moot point with 
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writers and historians who are partisans. The Protectionists warned Par- 


liament that Free Trade would bring hard times to the rural poor in Ireland, 
and in 1847 they began to take credit for being good prophets, for it was 
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not only famine that had to be dealt with in that country; it was famine 
plus pauperism and pestilence. 

Looking back at the condition of affairs that obtained in Ireland in 
1847, one is surprised that statesmen did not foresee what was coming. 
Irish industries, with the exception of the manufacture of linen, had been 
crushed by the commercial policy of England. It was not till 1825, a 
quarter of a century after the Union, that a true commercial union between 


Ireland and Great Britain was effected, and absolute Free Trade was established 
13 
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between the two countries. By that time English industries had got a great 
start, and when Free Trade was conceded to Ireland, she was no longer 
fit to compete with England, even in the industries that were indigenous to 
her soil. But as her wealth was chiefly agricultural, in husbandry, at all 
events, she might have been expected to hold her own. The high prices 
that followed the wars with France made Irish farmers, large and small, 
both rich and prosperous. But in 1815 the piping times of peace brought ruin 
to many of them. The fall in prices tempted the tenants to demand more 
land, so that, by carrying on tillage on a larger scale, they might be able 
to hold the market. This logically led to consolidation of holdings, which, 
in turn, led to evictions, agrarian outrage, and crime. 

In one respect, however, the position of Ireland was safeguarded. The 
Corn Laws, which imposed a prohibitory duty on foreign grain, allowed Irish 
corn to enter the English market freely. Corn was therefore largely grown 
in Ireland under Protection. But when Protection was abandoned, Irish 
farmers lost the only prop they had—the tariff which left them profits in 
excess of rent. The effect of Free Trade in Ireland was naturally to reduce 
prices. It therefore did not pay after 1846 to grow corn in Ireland, and 
the alternative crop was cattle. But the rearing of cattle is best managed 
on a large scale and on large farms. Hence a movement in Ireland was set 
on foot for further consolidation of holdings—a movement, in other words, 
for a fresh policy of eviction that brought outrage in its train. Mr. Jephson 
has shown that “the adoption by Great Britain of free importation of food 
supplies from any part of the world must have revolutionised Irish agriculture 
and vitally affected the circumstances of the Irish, and it is not on the 
political connection between the two countries (which the Nationalists are 
now trying to break), but it is on the economic dependence of Ireland on 
England (which is unbreakable) that must be thrown the responsibility.” * 
A very curious and instructive table of figures might be drawn up to prove 
this point :— 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN IRELAND. 


Above One Acre | Above Five Acres | Above Fifteen Acres Above Thirty 
to Five Acres. to Fifteen Acres. to Thirty Acres. Acres. 
— | 
1841 | 310,436 262,800 79,342 40,625 
1851 88,083 191,854 141,311 - 149,090 
1861 | 85,469 183,981 141,251 157,833 
1871 | 74,809 171,383 138,647 159,303 
| 


164,045 135,793 159,834 


Thus it is seen that since Free Trade was adopted, small holdings in 
Ireland have been diminishing, whereas large holdings have been increasing ; 
and that would be in favour of Lord George Bentinck’s contention, which in 


* Times, 13th January, 1886. 
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1847 gave the utmost annoyance to Mr. Cobden and his friends, that Free 
Trade caused the Irish Famine. Perhaps the true view is, that in manu- 
facturing districts, where the mass of the people did not live by selling 
produce from the soil, the fall in the price of grain which followed Free 
Trade was a boon. To a country like Ireland, on the other hand, where the 
mass of the people lived on the profits of tillage on a smali scale, Free 
Trade came ag a disaster. Coupled with the failure of the potato crop, it 
meant famine in: 1847. 

Literally, the great mass of the Irish people were by this time starving. 
Their savings were gone, and as for economising, it was hopeless. A nation 
that lives on potatoes alone—the cheapest and worst form of human food 
the earth can yield—has already lowered its standard of comfort to zero. 
Beggary is the only alternative to a potato diet: for potato-feeders, as 
Mr. J. S. Mill has observed, “retrenchment is impossible.” Public works were 
therefore started for the relief of the people, and to these tottering skeletons 
dragged themselves in despair, often to die almost as soon as they began 
their task. A few ounces of oatmeal were reckoned a day’s ration for 
a family, and those who survived cold and hunger were swept away by 
typhus. The scenes in the overcrowded workhouses recalled the horrors 
that are immortalised in Defoe’s “History of the Plague.” In the towns 
the sufferings of the people were not less keen and cruel. ‘Daily in the 
street,” writes Mr. A. M. Sullivan in “ New Ireland,” “and on the footway, 
some poor creature lay down as if to sleep, and presently was still and stark. 
In one district it was a common occurrence to find, on opening the front door 
in the early morning, leaning against it the corpse of some victim who in the 
night had ‘rested’ in its shelter. We raised a public subscription and em- 
ployed two men with horse and cart to go round each day to gather up the 
dead. One by one they were taken to Ardrahahair Abbey, and dropped through 
the hinged bottom of a ‘trap coffin’ into a common grave below. In the rural 
districts even this rude sepulchre was impossible. Im the fields and by the 
ditches the victims lay as, they fell, till some charitable hand was found to 
cover them with the adjacent soil.” And yet during this time, as Lord George 
Bentinck said, the food exports of Ireland were greater than those of any 
other country m the world, not merely relatively but absolutely in proportion 
to people or area. As Mr. Henry George observes,* “grain and meal and 
butter were carted for exportation along roads lined with the starving, and 
past trenches into which the dead were piled.” 

During the preceding autumn the Government had quite under-estimated 
the gravity of the situation in Ireland. They had given a pledge that they 
would not disturb the food market, and they relied on the ordinary capital 
of the nation to obtain supplies for a starving country, in the greater part of 
which there was by this time neither capital nor commerce. They imagined 

* Progmss and Poverty, Chap. II. 
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that the law of supply and demand would feed the people, and that whenever 
hunger smote them in a desolate district, there merchants and retailers of 
food would spring up as if by magic. Meetings of the Cabinet Council were 


LORD BROUGHAM, 1850. (From a Sketch of the Period.) 


held, it is true; and a glimpse at their deliberations is afforded us by Lord 
Campbell, who says he was summoned to attend a meeting of the Cabinet 
on the 20th October, at which the impending aggravation of the calamity was 
discussed. He adds:—‘“ Lord John Russell has been severely blamed for not 
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having immediately made an Order in Council to open the ports for the 
introduction of corn duty free. He actually proposed this measure, but was 
overruled, his colleagues being almost unanimously against him. ‘In our then 
state of knowledge I think we were right not to tamper with the law as it 
had been recently settled, particularly as an Order in Council of this nature 
would have induced a necessity for the immediate meeting of Parliament, 
which, on account of the state of Ireland, was universally deprecated. The 
course we adopted was applauded till the accounts of Irish destitution became 
daily more appalling. We employed ourselves in considering the Bills which 
were to be brought forward at the meeting of Parliament, and Committees of 
the Cabinet were appointed to prepare them. Cabinet dinners were given 
once a week, and we were still in good spirits, hoping that the scarcity of 
this winter would not be more severe than that of the preceding.”* Ministers 
were painfully undeceived. 

When the Session of Parliament opened on the 19th of January, 1847, the 
Queen, in reading her speech, seemed downcast and sorrowful, and her voice 
is said to have trembled and fallen low as she spoke of the sufferings of the 
Celtic population, and commended the patience and exemplary resignation with 
which their sufferings were borne. And well might her voice and heart sink, 
for at that time the newspapers teemed with descriptions of scenes of suffering 
in Ireland, more harrowing than any which the most lurid pages of history 
record—scenes in which pestilence dogged the track of famine, and perishing 
wretches fought with each other like wild beasts for carrion. They were 
more dreadful even than those that live for ever in the ghastly narrative of 
Josephus, and, as Lord Brougham said in the Upper House, they recalled the 
canvas of Poussin and the dismal chant of Dante.t+ 

Lord John Russell explained, on the 25th of January, the plans of the 
Government. Some £2,000,000 were advanced to feed the Irish people on 
doles of Indian meal, and to give them work and wages. A new Irish Poor 
Law, based on the English principle that property must support pauperism, 
was introduced, much to the disgust of the Irish landlords. The Corn Law 
and Navigation Acts were to be temporarily suspended. The Tories, not to 
seem laggards in the race of philanthropy, through Lord George Bentinck 
brought in a Bill to raise £16,000,000 for the construction of new railways 
in Ireland, so that employment might be given to the poor. His plan was 
that for every £100 expended on a line, £200 should be lent to its promoters 
by the Government at the same rate of interest at which it had been borrowed, 
and it was significant that in drafting his measure Lord George had been 
guided by Mr. Hudson, “the Railway King,” who made railways, and Mr. 
Alderman Thompson, who supplied materials for their construction. The House 
rejected the project as one designed to invest the money of the taxpayers 


* Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. II., p. 214. 
t Hansard’s Debates, 19th January, 1847. 
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in speculative enterprises for the benefit of financial “rings,’”? who had duped 
the Protectionist leader. Ministers, however, to the surprise of the House, 
followed up this rejected measure with a Bill of their own on the 26th of 
April, providing for advancing Treasury Loans, amounting in all to £620,000, 
repayable at 5 per cent. interest, to Irish railways, 50 per cent. of whose 
capital was paid up. In fact, it was the fag end of Lord George Bentinck’s 
proposal, and, as Sir Robert Peel said, if the Government had saved money 
on the expenditure in relief works, it would have been wiser to increase the 
Treasury balances than subsidise private speculators in Ireland. On the other 
hand, there was a popular feeling that some aid should be given to Irish 
railway enterprise, which might lead to an absorption of unemployed labour, 
and the objections to Lord George Bentinck’s gigantic scheme—namely, its 
interference with the ordinary operations of trade, and the absence of adequate - 
administrative machinery—did not lie against a proposal to assist great arterial 
lines of railway already under construction. 

During the discussions on these measures, Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Restriction 
Act of 1844 was continually attacked by the Protectionists as the cause of 
the prevailing financial distress. The object of that Act was to insure the 
convertibility of paper currency into gold, so that the holder of a bank-note 
might always be certain that he could get an equivalent in coin for it op 
demand. The country was suffering from a scarcity of money to trade with, 
and this scarcity was traced to the restriction of the Bank’s paper issues. 
On the contrary, it was really due (1) to failure of the food crops, which 
involved a loss of £16,000,000 sterling of capital; (2) to the rise in the price 
of cattle, due to a failure of crops; (3) to a loss of £16,000,000 in gambling 
speculations during the railway mania of 1845-46. 

This mania, which produced such monstrous schemes during the close 
of 1845, began to bear evil fruits when holders of scrip, in face of falling 
markets, were haunted with visions of bankruptcy. A return was issued, 
by order of the House of Commons, containing the names of the unhappy 
individuals who, during the Session of 1845, had subscribed towards railways 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for sums of less than £2,000. It is a 
huge catalogue, extending over 540 folio pages, and forms the oddest jumble 
of “all sorts and conditions of men.” Vicars and vice-admirals elbow 
each other in the reckless race after easy-yotten gain. Peers struggle with 
printers, and barristers with butchers, for the favours of Mr. Hudson, 
“the Railway King,” who was the presiding genius of this greedy rabble. 
Cotton-spinners and cooks, Queen’s Counsel and attorneys, college scouts 
and Catholic priests, editors and flunkeys, dairymen and dyers, beer-sellers 
and ministers of the Gospel, bankers and their butlers, engineers and 
excisemen, relieving officers and waiters at Lloyd’s, domestic servants and 
policemen, engineers and mail-guards, with a troop of others whose callings 
are not describable, figured in the motley mob of small gamblers. Lord 
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Beaconsfield’s brilliant and satirical sketch of Mr. Vigo’s fortunes in ‘ Endy- 
mion” is based on the mania with which Mr. Hudson infected England, and 
which exhausted the floating capital of the country in a time of famine. 
In the beginning of 1846, when in obedience to the Standing Order of 
the House the deposit of 10 per cent. on railway capital had to be lodged 
with the Accountant-General, the Money Market was greatly alarmed. It 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


was estimated that £10,000,000 would have to be lodged in compliance with 
the law on the 29th of January, and on the 10th the Times, in a memorable 
article, declared that to lock up half that sum for a week in the circum- 
stances would produce “the greatest inconvenience and pressure.” * 

It was in vain that the officers of the Crown and the Government were 
implored by the trading community, who dreaded a Gold Famine, to sanction 
a deviation from the rigid rule of the Standing Order in face of the exceptional 
outbreak of an epidemic of speculation. This reached its height, it seems to 
us, just a month before the Governor of the Bank of England could be per- 
suaded that the potato-rot was rendering famine inevitable. In the quarter 
ending September, 1845, there were in the market for sale £500,000,000 of 


* Times, City Article, 10th January, 1846. 
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stock, scrip, or letters of allotment. The shocking waste of resources that 
this covered is proved by two sets of figures. According to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the years 1842-46, the capital authorised to be raised 
was in each year respectively £6,000,000, £4,500,000, £18,000,000, £59,000,000, 
and for the last of these years £126,000,000! In 1842-45 the amounts 


THE QUEEN IN THE ROYAL GALLERY, 8T. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 
(After the Portrait by G. EK. Dawe, 1846.) 


expended, however, were only £3,000,000, £4,500,000, £6,000,000, £14,000,000, 
and £36,000,000. In the latter half of 1846, of an authorised capital of 
£146,000,000, only £27,000,000 was spent. But in the records of the 
Victorian epoch there is nothing more curious than this fact—that of the 
vast sum expended during this mania, one-fifth was spent on buying land 
and on Parliamentary expenses, and the remaining four-fifths on materials 
and labour, skilled and unskilled. Some idea of the resources and the 
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folly of the England of Queen Victoria’s youth may be gained from the 
fact that, during the period 1843-47, £170,000,000 were raised—£130,000,000 
by shares and £40,000,000 by loans—in order to open 3,665 miles of railway 
for traffic.* It has been said that the Railway Mania was at its height in 
the quarter ending September, 1845. The Bank rate of interest then stood 
at 24 per cent. In November it rose to 3} per cent., and then panic smote 
timid investors. They glutted the market with their shares. And yet the 
curious thing is that the witnesses who were examined before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on Commercial Distress seem to agree in asserting 
that the general trade of the country was active at the time, and that very 
few people had the slightest suspicion that it was utterly unsound. Mr. R. 
Gardner of Manchester, in his evidence, gave an excellent and vivid sketch 
of industrial England at this period, when he said :—‘“‘ The commercial difficulty 
began in, I think, about the middle of 1846. A good deal of business was 
done in 1846, but trade was not in a wholesome state; it appeared to flourish 
by the great abundance of money, and the great facility in getting long paper 
discounted. .... I think, in the early part of 1846, we were at about the 
height of our apparent prosperity. . . . . In the manufacturing districts there 
was a greater supply of goods than was justified by the demand. Immediately 
after the China Treaty, so great a prospect was held out to the country of a 
great extension of our commerce with China, that there were many large 
mills built with a view to that trade exclusively, in order to manufacture that 
class of cloth which is principally taken for the China market. ... . This 
trade turned out most ruinous; the losses averaged from 10 to 60 or 70 per 
cent.”+ This is a fact which may be commended to the attention of a 
powerful Party in the latter years of the Queen’s reign which cherishes the 
perfectly erroneous belief, that an aggressive foreign policy necessarily and 
invariably stimulates commerce by ‘opening up new markets.” 

No issue of paper money in 1847-48 could relieve a strain due to such 
causes as these, though some blame must be given to the Bank for not 
checking the drain of gold by raising the discount rate at the beginning of 
the year, when the failure of the potato crop in Ireland was manifest. But 
to issue £2,000,000 of notes without any increase in the real capital of the 
country, which could alone cémmand foreign produce, would have been an 
illusory measure of relief. The heated discussions on these and cognate 
questions ended in May; in June the pressure on the Money Market began 
to be relaxed, and the crisis passed away for the time—only to reappear, as 
we shall see, later on in the autumn. 

The Education Vote in 1847 raised a great storm of sectarian controversy, 


* Return in Appendix D to the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Com- 
mercial Distress. 1848. P. Paper, No. 395. 

+ Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Commercial Distress. Minutes df Evidence. 
1848: Q. 4861—4876. 
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not only in Parliament, but throughout the country. The first sign that the 
State in England gave of awakening to the educational destitution of the country 
was in 1833, when the House of Commons voted £20,000 in aid of elementary 
public instruction. In a burst of generosity, £39,000 was voted in 1839. In 
1845 the grant was raised to £100,000, but the money could only be shared 
by Protestant schools, because the Privy Council decreed that no school was 
to be subsidised unless “the Authorised Version of the Scriptures” was read 
in it. This of course cut off the Roman Catholics from any participation 
in the grant; and when, in 1847, the Education Vote came before the House 
of Commons, all liberal-minded men condemned the sectarian restrictions in 
dispensing the grants which were imposed by the Government. Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Macaulay, and Sir W. Molesworth all attacked the regulation of 
the Council, which pressed so harshly against the Roman Catholics; and Lord 
John Russell was fain to give pledges that the rule would be relaxed. During 
these debates, some of the High Church Tories, like Sir Robert Inglis, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, accused Peel of supporting the policy 
of Toleration in order to conciliate Catholic voters at the coming election. 
It is curious to note that the plan of the Government, offering equal pecuniary 
aid on equal terms to all schools accepting Government inspection, was opposed 
by the Dissenters; and even Mr. Bright declared that it was a dangerous 
interference with the voluntary exertions of the people to educate themselves. 
At this time it was thought a lesser evil to let the children of the poor remain 
ignorant, than to establish a system of education which was made applicable ~ 
to all sects, by omitting distinctive points of sectarian teaching from the 
lessons given in the schools. The Dissenters objected to the Established 
Church getting a new endowment in the shape of grants in aid of their schools. 
The Secularists objected to public money in any form being spent in subsidising 
sectarian schools, even though these were under State inspection. 

In June the subject of colonisation stirred up some discussion in the 
country. Ever since Mr. Charles Buller, in 1848, had emphasised the dis- 
tinction between colonisation and emigration, a party had existed who taught 
that it was not wise to leave the settlement of our Colonial Empire to the 
chances of casual or voluntary emigration. Lord Lincoln attempted to enforce 
their teaching by drawing the attention of the House of Commons, on the 
Ist of June, 1847, to the importance of this question in its bearing on Irish 
distress. He moved an Address to the Queen praying her to take into con- 
sideration the means by which colonisation might be made subsidiary to other 
measures for the benefit of Ireland. He urged that the Government should 
endeavour to direct the surplus or redundant labouring population of Ireland 
to Canada and Natal, and suggested the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry. The plan was opposed by Mr. Vernon Smith as vague, and as likely 
to prove too costly for an embarrassed country like Ireland; and by Lord John 
Russell, who thought that the Colonies would be alienated if the mother 
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country led them to suspect she was exporting to them the dregs of her popula- 
tion. Still, on the general principle that it was well for a weak Government to 
be conciliatory, Lord John Russell permitted Lord Lincoln to carry his Address, 
but only on the understanding that it was not to lead to any practical result. 


JOSEPH HUME. 


Emigration, however, was a painful remedy for famine:in Ireland, because the 
Celt regards exile with horror. Nor was the emigrant in those days treated 
very much better in his journey over the Atlantic, than the slave during the 
time when tales of the ‘‘ middle passage” thrilled the nerves of English 
philanthropists. The overcrowding in the ships was scandalous, most of 
them carrying double their complement of passengers, utterly regardless of 
the law. Twelve times as many died cn the voyage, as perished in ordinary 
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circumstances. In quarantine the death rate rose from 1°75 to 40 per 1,000. 
Three thousand emigrants are said to have perished in Montreal in half a 
year. The emigrants were weaklinggs, ill-fitted for the rough life of a colony, 
and, when they landed with the symptoms of famine fever, they were shunned 
like lepers, save when they found a refuge in a hospital. “There is no 
subject,” says the late Sir Charles Trevelyan, “of which a merely one-sided view 
is more commonly taken than that of emigration. The evils arising from the 
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THE WOODS BEFORE THE EMIGRANT: VIRGIN FOREST IN CANADA. 


crowded state of the population, and the facility with which large numbers 
of persons may be transferred to other countries, are naturally uppermost in 
the minds of landlords and ratepayers; but her Majesty’s Government, to 
which the well-being of the British population in every quarter of the globe 
is confided, must have an equal regard to the interests of the emigrant and 
of the colonial community of which he may become a member. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that even Canada and the United States have an unlimited 
capacity of absorbing a new population. The labour market in the settled 
district is always so nearly full, that a small addition to the persons in 
search of employment makes a sensible difference ; while the clearing of land 
requires the possession of resources and a power of sustained exertion not 
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ordinarily belonging to the newly-arrived Irish emigrant. In this, as well as 
in the other operations by which society is formed and sustained, there is a 
natural process which cannot with impunity be departed from. A movement 
is continually going on towards the backwoods on the part of the young 
and enterprismg portion of the settled population and of such of the fewer 
emigrants as have acquired means and experience, and the room thus made 
is occupied by persons recently arrived from Europe who have only their 
labour to depend on. The conquest of the wilderness requires more than the 
ordinary share of energy and perseverance, and every attempt that has yet 
been made to turn paupers into backwoodsmen has ended in signal failure. 
As long as they were rationed they held together in a feeble, helpless state, 
and when the issue of the rations ceased they generally returned to the settled 
parts of the country.’’* 

These considerations were rather lost sight of in this curious discussion 
which, with the best of motives, Lord Lincoln initiated. The feeling of the 
landed class as reflected in the debate was that, whenever too many people 
were reared on their estates, the Government should in some way or other 
help them to get rid of their surplus labour. In Ireland for years a redundant 
population had been encouraged for political purposes by the landlords who 
owned their votes; and it is curious to observe that those who favoured the 
growth of that population do not seem to have considered that they, -and 
not the State, should assist them to emigrate. A redundant population in 
every case is obviously an incident of property in land, and it has to be 
endured and dealt with like any other drawback of territorial ownership. 
The landlord who has to pay out of his own pocket the emigration expenses 
of his surplus labourers, will not be eager to promote emigration to an extent 
likely to injure his country. 

The weakness of the Government was further illustrated by their manner of 
dealing with the Labour Laws. They did not, like their predecessors in Sir 
R. Peel’s Ministry, flatly oppose all projects for lessening the hours of factory 
work. But they refused to make them Ministerial questions, though it must 
be admitted that Lord John Russell, undismayed by the attitude of the Radical 
manufacturers, did not flinch from supporting these benevolent measures. 

Here it.may not be amiss to say that for several years Lord Ashley had fought 
hard to get what was called the “Ten Hours Bill” carried—the Bill limiting 
the hours of employment of children and young persons in factories. The 
Tory Government had opposed and thwarted him. Radical Free Traders like 
Mr. Bright had been among his fiercest antagonists. Lord Ashley’s courage, 
however, was undaunted, and he persistently returned year after year to the 
charge. In 1846, unfortunately, he disappeared from the Parhamentary arena. 
He approved of Sir Robert Peel’s Free Trade policy, but deemed it his duty 
to resign his seat, so that his constituents in Dorsetshire, who had elected 

* Edinburgh Review, 1848. : 
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him as a Protectionist, might express their opinions on his change of front. 
They rejected him, and thus it came to pass that Mr. John Fielden, Member | 
for Oldham, took charge, of the Ten Hours Bill in his stead. Mr. Fielden 
was hopeful of making progress with the measure because, though Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues had steadily opposed it, the chief of the new Ministry, 
Lord John Russell, had favoured the project. Then it so happened that a 
large number of the old Tories who followed Lord George Bentinck were 
to be counted on as sympathetic allies. The repeal of the Corn Laws they 
regarded as a blow dealt by the manufacturing class at the landed interest. 
If they voted now for the Ten Hours Bill, they would in turn be dealing a 
blow at the manufacturing interest—and, moreover, they would be delivering 
a vote of vengeance against the Peelites. When on the 26th of January 
Mr. Fielden obtained leave to bring in a Bill limiting the hours of labour of 
women and children in factories to ten bours a day, the Government seem 
to have found it an embarrassing question. They therefore determined to 
treat it as an “open” one. They appear to have arranged that whilst the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Sir C. Wood—and Mr. Milner Gibson should 
vote against the Bill, Lord John Russel], Lord Morpeth, and Sir George 
Grey should vote for it, distinctly saying at the same time that they desired 
not a ten hours but an eleven hours Bill. It has been usual to represent 
the beneficent factory legislation with which Lord Ashley’s name is asso- 
ciated as one of the triumphs of Tory policy. It was nothing of the kind. 
For years the Tory Government, under Peel’s guidance, had resisted the 
measure, and Lord Ashley’s chief antagonist in those days was Sir James 
Graham. Lord Ashley was a Peelite himself—but Peel was one of the strongest 
opponents of a measure the principles of which, however, his father approved. 
Against the Bill the chief speakers were Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Bright, Dr. 
Bowring, Mr. Mark Phillips, and Mr. Roebuck. For the Bill were Mr. Fielden, 
Lord John Manners, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Sharman Crawfurd, and 
Sir Robert Inglis—an odd mixture of Liberals and Tories. On the 17th of 
February the second reading was carried by a vote of 195 to 87, and Lord 
John Russell received the most effusive expressions of gratitude from all parte 
of the country, for using his influence as Premier in favour of the Bill. The 
third reading passed by a majority of 88, and in the Lords the opposition, 
despite the furious assault which Lord Brougham made on the measure, 
dwindled down so that the second reading was carried by a vote of 53 to 11. 

Yet the Bill was not a model Bill. The Factory Act of 1844 fixed 69 hours 
a week as the working time for women and children. Mr. Fielden’s Act fixed the 
hours at 63 from the Ist of July, 1847, and at 58 from the Ist of May, 1848. 
But it allowed the period in the day when employment was offered to remain as 
fixed by the Act of 1844. The Act of 1847 was therefore systematically evaded. 
The ten hours’ work could be exacted between 5.30 a.m.and 8 p.m. Mills wete 
accordingly kept running during the full period of employment, with whgt the 
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mill-owners pretended to be “relays” of hands, but in such a manner that the 
inspectors found it impossible to prevent breaches of the law. The competition 
in business was so keen that an extension of the “shift”? and “relay” system 
was inevitable—and the Act was so badly drawn that when the legality of the 
system was tested, the Court of Exchequer ruled that it was not forbidden. 
The Session of 1847 was dull. Members were worn out by the reaction 
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from the passionate exeitement and the repeated shocks of those Ministerial 
crises which exhausted Parliament in 1846. One gap in the long line of 
Irish relief measures we can descry, and even then it was made by an 
eleemosynary measure giving compensation to West India planters for the 
loss they were likely to suffer from the abolition of the differential duties on 
foreign sugar. A Bill to shorten service in the army, and one establishing 
a new Bishopric at Manchester, were also among the measures passed during 
the Session. On the 22nd of February the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Charles Wood—afterwards Lord Halifax—made his financial statement. 
Wood was a member of the Grey section of the Cubimet, and it was 
of him in after-years that Mr. Grant Duff once impudently remarked, 
* Pr-vidence, in its inscrutable purposes, had deprived him of clearness of 
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LORD CAMPBELL'S AUDIENCE OF THE QUEEN. (See p. 290.) 
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expression—nay, simost of the gift of articulate speech itself.” The revorters 
of the old school used to tell merry tales of their difficulties in making sense 
of his financial speeches, but with some of his colleagues he was popular. He 
showed courage in fighting the Irish famine, and he did not fiinch in the 
monetary crisis of October which followed it. But his brusquerte of manner 
and indistinctness of speech made many enemies, especially among deputa- 
tions who waited on him. He was not, therefore, the fittest person to make 
heavier demands on the national purse than had been heard of for many years 
—and yet that was just what he did. But there was one consoling fact on 
which he dwelt. In spite of distress, the revenue from customs and excise 
during 1846 had far exceeded Mr. Goulburn’s estimates. It had left Sir C. 
Wood with a balance of £9,000,000 in hand, and though it showed no signs 
of falling off, yet a commercial crisis was to be looked for similar to those 
of 1825 and 1836. Sir C. Wood therefore estimated for a forthcoming revenue 
of £52,065,000; but then he said he had to provide for an expenditure which, 
owing to the changes wrought by the introduction of steam power into the 
navy and the arsenals, must rise to £57,570,000. Still, as £10,000,000 would 
be wanted as extraordinary expenditure on Irish distress, there was a 
deficit to be made good. This he proposed to meet by borrowing £8,000,000 
—the other £2,000,000 consisted of advances to local authorities, and would 
be repaid—fresh taxation being ill adapted to hard times. His surplus was 
£489,000, and to it would be added £450,000 he hoped to get from China. 
The Famine Loan was floated at £8 7s. 6d. per cent., but so eager were the 
Government to get the money that a discount of 5 per cent. was by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons ordered to be given to those who paid in their 
contributions before the 48th of June. : 

During the early part of the Session the Queen’s interest seems to have 
been chiefly limited to the ceremonial side of affairs, though, of course, 
foreign policy, which she made a constant study, the affairs of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and, in some degree, the measures for relieving famine, engaged her 
attention. As to ceremonies, her Majesty and Prince Albert were always 
curious, and keen to trace out the origins of the old customs to which she 
had to defer. “On Thursday,” writes Lord Campbell in a letter, dated 6th 
February, 1847, “I went down to Windsor and shook hands with Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, and their Royal Highnesses the Princess Royal 
and the Princess Alice. By-the-by, there was an amusing scene in the 
Queen’s closet. I had an audience that her Majesty might prick a Sheriff 
for the county of Lancaster, which she did in proper style with a bodkin I 
put into her hand. I then took her pleasure about some Duchy livings 
and withdrew—forgetting to make her sign the parchment roll. I obtained a 
second audience, and explained the mistake. While she was signing, Prince 
Albert said to me, ‘ Pray, my Lord, when did this ceremony of pricking begin?’ 
CaMPBELL: ‘In ancient times, Sir, when sovereigns did not know how to write 
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their names.’ QuvuerEn (as she returned me the roll with her signature) : ‘ But 
"we now show tha‘ we have been to school.’2’ 

Her Majesty’s interest in the affairs of the Duchy was abiding. Writing 
on the 9th of March to his brother, Lord Campbell says:—“I have been to 
Osborne attending a Council. Had it not been so bitterly cold I should have en- 
joyed it. I had a private audience of her Majesty; and when my business was 
over she said, ‘How you were attacked in the House of Lords the other night, 
Lord Campbell—most abominably.’ I gave a courtier-like answer,” adds this 
anblushing old political comedian, “ without telling her Majesty of the dinner 
I am to give on Saturday to Lord Stanley and Lord Brougham” (who had 
attacked him), “for she was excessively angry with them; and she would not 
understand the levity with which such matters are treated among politicians of 
opposite parties.’* The attack, it may be explained, was due to an indiscreet — 
proposal made by Lord John Russell to appoint new Councillors for the Duchy 
without a view to Party, who should serve permanently. Lords Lincoln, Hard- 
wicke, Spencer, Portman, and Sir James Graham were named, and the whole 
project was attacked as a Whig job, designed to conciliate the Peelites, whose 
precarious alliance was worth purchasing. When the fight was over, Campbell 
invited all the combatants to dine with the Councillors, old and new; and he 
gives @ most amusing account of the banquet—telling how all these public 
enemies met on the easiest of convivial terms in private; how Brougham 
“shook hands with the. Premier, and called him John;”’ and “Stanley said to 
Sir James Graham, ‘Graham, how are you?’” and how Brougham “related 
a supposed speech of Sir Charles Wetherell’s, complaining that death is now 
attended with a fresh terror from Campbell writing the life of a deceased 
‘person as soon as the breath was out of his body.” One wonders if the Queen 
would have wasted much sympathy on Campbell, or much indignation on his 
enemies, had: she known that they “sat at table till near eleven,” and that, 
as “Lyndhurst was stepping into his carriage, he was overheard to say to 
‘Lord Brougham, ‘I wish we had such a Council as this once a month.’ ” 

It is pleasing, however, to record that those who had to deal not only 
with the hereditary but private revenues of the Sovereign had proved them- 
‘selves this year able and faithful servants. On that topic Mr. Charles 
Greville writes in his Journal, on the 8th of March; 1847:—“ George Anson 
‘told me yesterday that the Queen’s affairs are in such good order, and so 
well managed, that she will be able to provide for the whole expense of 
‘Osborne out of her revenue without difficulty; and that by the time it is 
finished it will have cost £200,000. He said also that the Prince of Wales, 
when he came of age, would have not less than £70,000 a year from the Duchy 
of Cornwall. They have already saved £100,000. The Queen takes for his 
maintenance whatever she pleases, and the rest, after paying charges, is invested 
in the Funds or in land, and accumulates for him.” 


© Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. II., p. 228. 
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The death of Lord Bessborough in June left the Viceroyalty of Ireland 
vacant; and there was some difficulty about selecting his successor. Lord 
John Russell would have abolished the office and appointed a Secretary of 
State for Ireland, but for the menaces of the Repealers and Orangemen. 
The two favourite candidates for the post were the Duke of Bedford, who 
was afraid to take it, and Lord Clarendon, who was anxious to have it; but 
who desired to make the worid believe that he was making a great sacrifice 
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in accepting the office. He was ultimately appointed, and for five years ruled 
Ireland well, with a firm and neutral hand. 

The death of O’Connell on the 15th of May, at Genoa, “ made little or 
no sensation here,’’* says Mr. Greville. He had quarrelled with half his 
followers, and the younger Repealers had grown sick of his policy of fruitless. 
agitation. But in Dublin, when the news was posted in Conciliation Hall, vast 
crowds of mournful patriots assembled and silently read the placards. The 
Catholic chapels tolled their dismal death-knells, and the Corporation met and 
adjourned for three weeks as a mark of respect for the Liberator’s memory. 
In the famine-stricken districts the anguish of public sorrow sharpened the 
pangs of popular distress. His remains were laid in Glasnevin cemetery with 
imposing funereal pomp and pageantry. Indeed, no funeral in Ireland has ever 
been more numerously attended, for it was reckoned that at least 50,000 
persons marched in the procession of mourners. Few people of high rank 
and station were there; but the middle and lower classes of the populace 


* C. C. Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. II., p. 85. 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
(From a Photograph by Mr. H. N. King.) 
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were conspicuous. Even many afflicted persons from the poorest quarters were 
found struggling at daybreak round the mortuary chapel in Marlborough 
Street, to catch one glimpse of the remains of a man whom they believed to 
have been sent on earth with a divine mission, whose ultimate translation to 
the saints was to them a certainty, and a sight of whose very corpse might 
perchance work a miracle that would cure their infirmities. 

The Cabinet, despite the weakness of its action, the instability of its support,. 
and false reports of dissensions among its Members, had held well together. 
Even Lords Grey and Palmerston behaved as if they had ever been on terms. 
of fraternal amity. In July, however, Ministers began to feel that they were- 
in office but not in power. Bill after Bill had to be withdrawn. Some of the- 
Peelites, too, whose support was necessary, took umbrage at the effusive com-- 
pliments which were bandied about between Lord John Russell and Lord George- 
Bentinck; indeed, this feeling was shared by Sir James Graham and by Peel 
himself. Concessions were made to opponents to an extent that destroyed the - 
prestige of the Ministry, which, though indispensable, was neither popular nor- 
respected. In July, the Cabinet therefore came to the conclusion that it. 
would be well to appeal to the country to return a new House -f Commons 
which might fill them with fresh strength. Ministers had appointed a Com- 
mittee to feel the pulse of the constituencies, of which Lord Campbell, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, was one; and they reported that not a day should 
be lost in bringing about a Dissolution in the interests of the Party. So 
eager were they to go to the country at once that “it was even suggested,” 
says Lord Campbell, “that, to expedite the Election by a day, the Queen 
should dissolve Parliament in person from the Throne. I found one precedent. 
for this since the Revolution, in Lord Eldon’s time; but I pointed out a better 
expedient—that the Queen should prorogue, as usual, and that, holding «. 
Council immediately after, she should then sign the Proclamation for the 
Dissolution and the calling of a new Parliament, the writs going out by the- 
post the same evening. This course was successfully adopted.” 

The Dissolution took place on July 23, almost immediately after the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. The Whigs, more or less loosely in alliance with 
the Radicals, formed one party; the Tory Protectionists, under the leader- 
ship of Lord George Bentinck and Lord Stanley, formed a second; the Tory 
Free Traders, under Peel, formed a third. Discord therefore reigned through-. 
out the whole established system of party Government, and the dissensicns. 
caused by the Free Trade settlement were aggravated by the religious con- 
troversy, as to the possibility of giving State aid to Roman Catholic educa- 
tion and worship. Public suspicion had been roused by a. declaration which 
Lord John Russell had made in the House of Commons as to the expediency 
. of establishing formal diplomatic relations with Rome. It was intensified by 
the Secretary at War, who included in the Army Estimates votes providing 
means of worship for Roman Catholic soldiers on foreign service. It was 
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further strengthened by the promised relaxation of the rule, which virtually 
eut off Roman Catholic schools from all ‘share in the Education Grant. 
‘There was,” says Mr. Evelyn Ashley, “little enthusiasm on either side. 
The Free Trade Question appeared settled ; and, though a more vigorous policy 
was anticipated from a Russell than from a Melbourne Administration, no great 
organic changes were expected from it. On the other hand, the remnants of 
the Conservative Party had nothing to hold out beyond vague professions of 
attachment to an ancient institution.”* The result was the return of 337 
Whig and Liberal Free Traders, and 318 Conservatives and Protectionists— 
the Protectionists numbering about one-half of the Conservative return. 
Between the Election and the assembling of Parliament the Government 
was greatly disturbed by the renewed outbreak of outrages in Ireland, and 
of the commercial panic which had long been imminent. These two events 
caused Ministers to summon Parliament on the 18th of November. The panic 
in spring, which we traced to dearth and high prices of food-stuffs, was eased 
in Midsummer by the fall in prices. This, however, in its turn, produced the 
second panic in the autumn, for speculators had bought corn in advance at 
rates far above those which began to rule the market. Then money became 
“tight.” On the 5th of August the Bank raised the rate of discount to 5} 
per cent., and Funds fell 2 per cent. in a week—from 88§ to 863. At the 
end of August failures to the extent of £3,000,000 were announced, and on the 
Ist of October the Bank of England refused to make any further advances on 
Stock. At the end of the week consols fell to 80}. On the 19th of October 
they were sold for money at 78, and for the account at 79, and Exchequer 
bills fell as low as 30 per cent. discount. Banking-houses of national import- 
ance now began to close their doors, and confidence vanished from the com- 
mercial world. On the 25th of October the Prime Minister and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in response to piteous appeals from merchants and bankers 
all over the country, recommended the directors of the Bank of England “to 
enlarge the amount of their discounts and advances upon approved security,” 
but that the rate of interest should be 8 per cent., so as “to retain this 
operation within reasonable limits.””’ They were promised an indemnity if this 
course led them to infringe the restrictions of the Bank Act. As the offer of 
advances at 8 per cent. was not tempting, the Bank never required to break 
the law, which established a fixed ratio between their gold and their securi- 
ties, but the announcement that the Bank Act was virtually suspended, restored 
confidence by restoring hope. Lord Campbell seems to indicate in his Auto- 
biography that Ministers themselves were frightened, “there being an appre- 
hension that the dividends may not be paid, and that the Bank of England may 
stop, and that there may be a pecuniary crash, public and private.” All 
through this crisis Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act was virulently attacked as 
being one of the causes of the distress. He himself behaved with signal 
* Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. II., p. 41. 
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generosity. He recognised the necessity for giving way to popular prejudices at. 
a time of panic, and when the Queen informed him at Windsor that Lord John 
Russell had decided virtually to suspend the Act, he observed that the step was 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


justifiable in the circumstances, and that he would support the Bill of Indemnity 
promised to the Bank. That the attacks on Peel were unfair, seems evident 
from the fact that the suspension of the Act had no practical, though it had 
a moral, effect on the Money Market. No indemnity was needed, so that, 
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whatever improvement followed, it could not be due to the banks expanding 
their issues, or to their system of advancing more generously on securities. 
Next came the dismal Irish Question. The Cabinet had, after some con- 
troversy, arrived at the conclusion that they must bring in a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland, although they were fully aware that they exposed themselves to 
the taunt that they had turned out Sir Robert Peel’s Government for pro- 
posing to introduce one. But the case was urgent. That crime had increased 
to an appalling extent in Ireland is indicated by the fact that Sir Robert 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
(From a Photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


Peel, resisting a very natural temptation to retaliate on his adversaries, sup- 
ported the Government and asked the House of Commons to pass the Bill. 
His generosity is enshrined in one phrase of his speech—“ The best reparation 
that can be made to the last Government will be to assist the present Govern- 
ment in passing this law.” The Bill was carried by a majority of 213. 

Some of the murders in Ireland at the end of the year were truly of a 
revolting character. Here is an example. A farmer named St. John, who 
was done to death near Lisnaimrock, in county Tipperary, had a dispute with 
his younger brother about the possession of a farm. The younger brother 
seems to have been in the right, and this roused local feeling. On the 
16th of December a party of men went at mght, and, dragging the elder 
St. John out of bed, ripped his body open and cut off his head before 
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his wife’s eyes. There was, in fact, an epidemic of crime in the -land. 
Murder was the remedy that was applied to redress all kinds of grievances 
or wrongs, and everybody went about the ordinary affairs of life armed to 
the teeth. 

What was worse, too, was the hostility of the priesthood to the Govern- 
ment, and one manifestation of it was regarded as particularly offensive by 
her Majesty. That was the Papal Memorandum condemning the Queen’s 
Colleges. Although Lord John Russell had actually drafted a Bill legaiising 
the renewal of diplomatic relations with Rome, the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic clergy made but a sorry recompense for his goodwill. The Sacred 
Congregation denounced the Queen’s Colleges—‘“an ungrateful return,” writes 
Lord Palmerston in a letter to Lord Minto,* which “can only be explained 
on the supposition that it was extorted by intrigue and false representations 
made at Rome by McHale, and that the Pope acted ignorantly, and with- 
out knowing the mischief he was doing.” Lord Clarendon, the Irish Viceroy, 
thought that good results might follow the visit of a confidential agent 
from the Vatican to Ireland. But Lord Palmerston, fearing that the Papal 
emissary would be suborned by Archbishop McHale and the enemies of the 
Government, obfected to such an experiment. In another letter, on the 8rd 
of December, Lord Palmerston urges Lord Minto to assure the Pope that 
“in Ireland misconduct is the rule and good conduct the exception in the 
Catholic priests,” and he points to the murder of Major Mahon, which 
followed a priestly denunciation at the altar, as an illustration of the manner 
in which the Irish priesthood were instigating crime. He says he cannot 
consider it prudent to bring in a Bill for Legalising Diplomatic Intercourse 
with the Court of Rome at-a time when there is in Ireland “a deliberate 
and extensive conspiracy among the priests and peasantry to kill off and 
drive away all the proprietors of land.” Public feeling in England, always 
easily roused, would have swept away the Ministry in a tempest of wrath if 
such : measure had been introduced at such a moment. On the other hand, 
it is only fair to the Pope and Cardina! Ferretti to say that they seemed to 
be hopelessly ignorant of Irish affairs, and that they assured Lord Minto they 
utterly disapproved of the political activity of the Irish priesthood. 

Two other religious disputes, maintained by the zealots, excited the 
country. One was waged over the admission of the Jews to Parliament. The 
other gave rise to the famous Hampden controversy, which is so constantly 
alluded to in the literature and memoirs of the day. 

At the General Election one of the members returned for the City of 
London was Baron Rothschild, a Jew by race and religion. As such he could 
not take his seat, for he could not take the Oath of Allegiance on the true 
taith of a Christian. Lord John Russell, his colleague, submitted to the House 


* Live of Lord Palmerston, by the Hon. E. Ashley, Vol. II, p. 46, 
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cf Commons ea Resolution declaring that it was expedient to remove all civil 
disabilities affecting the Jews—in other words, the removal of the phrase “on 
the faith of a Christian” from the Parliamentary Oath. Lord George Bentinck, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, supported the Resolution. A Bill founded on 
it was carried in the Lower House, but rejected in the House of Lords. 

On the 20th of December Parliament adjourned. 

The Government were decidedly unfortunate during 1347 in their distribu- 
tion of ecclesiastical patronage. They appointed the Rev. J. P. Lee, Head 
Master of Kirg Edward’s School, at Birmingham, to the newly-constituted see 
of Manchester, after he had been publicly charged with drunkenness by a local 
surgeon, and had never met the accusation. It was inexplicable that Lord 
John Russell, when informed of the fact, should have refused to cancel or delay 
the appointment. Between his nomination and his consecration Mr. Lee, 
however, prosecuted his traducer for libel, and completely and triumphantly. 
vindicated his character. 

Whan the see of Hereford fell vacant Lord John Russell, as if in sheer 
defiance of the feelings of Churchmen, appointed Dr. Hampden as the new 
Bishop. Dr. Hampden had been censured for heresy by the academic authori- 
ties of Oxford, and deprived, as Regius Professor of Divinity, of authority te 
grant as a privilege certificates of attendance at his lectures to students for 
lioly Orders. To designate him as Bishop was taken as a direct insult by 
the clergy. Hence the Bishop of London, representing the High Churchmen, 
and the Bishop of Winchester, representing the ‘Low Churchmen, along with 
thirteen Bishops, protested against the appointment. The Dean of Hereford, 
Dr. Merewether, threatened to vote against Dr. Hampden’s election by the 
Chapter. This threat drew from Lord John Russell a curt reply to the effect 
that he acknowledged receipt of the letter in which the Dean intimated he 
would violate the law. Dr. Merewether’s action also drew attention to the 
empty formality of the congé d’élire, whereby the Crown permits the Dean 
and Chapter of a Cathedral to elect the nominee recommended by the Crown 
1s Bishop. Should they refuse they incur the pains and penalties of pre- 
munire—deprivation of benefices, confiscation of property, and imprisonment 
during the Royal pleasure. 

Hampden was a rather dull man, with a ponderous, Sisaire style,* whose 
offence lay, first, in advocating the admission of Dissenters into the University, 
and, secondly, in not only attributing, in his Bampton Lectures, the termin- 
ology and phraseology of Christian doctrine to the scholastit philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, but in further describing that philosophy as “an atmosphere 
of mist!” He was supposed to be ambiguous on the Atonement, and it had 
been whispered that Blanco White had “crammed” him for his Bampton 


' % Tt was so obscure that Dr. Wilberforce says, playfully, in one of his letters to his brother :— 
‘* N.B.—Could we not pass a vote that Hampden should always preach in Hebrew ?’’—Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce, Vol. I., p. 93. 
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Lectures. White was one of the small group of Broad Churchmen at Oriel 
College, Oxford, whom Newman dreaded, and as he had since become a Socinian, 
suspicions of Dr. Hampden’s heterodoxy were intensified. The Bishop of 
Oxford, after joining in the hue and cry against Hampden, declined to send 
him up for trial, on the ground that there was no valid case against him. 
There is no doubt, however, that when he discovered the Queen had espoused 
Dr. Hampden’s cause, Wilberforce’s zeal cooled rapidly. As for Prince Albert, 
he bombarded Lord John Russell with letters urging him to prosecute Dr. 
Merewether, who seems to have been far from a disinterested defender of the 
faith, if it be true, as is asserted, that he memorialised the Queen and Lord 
Lansdowne to terminate the controversy by appointing him to the see of 
Hereford in the meantime, and then consoling Dr. Hampden with the promise 
of the next vacancy! Much importance attached to the opposition which the 
Bishop of Exeter offered to Hampden. But, according to Mr. Greville, the 
Bishop of Exeter had, a few years before this strife, called on Hampden at 
Oxford to express to him the pleasure with which he had read his Bampton 
Lectures.* Archbishop Longley, who told Lord Aberdeen that he would go to 
the Tower rather than confirm Hampden’s nomination, subsequently begged 
the Bishop of Oxford to stay proceedings in the interests of the Church. 
Lord John Russell, it need hardly be said, obstinately refused to cancel 
Hampden’s nomination. After the Queen had sanctioned his appointment, 
to annul it would have virtually transferred to the Universities the supreme 
authority of the Crown over the Episcopate. Preparations were made to ‘resist 
the confirmation of Dr. Hampden at Bow Church. The only question admitted 
to argument there was whether the Court was competent to hear objectors sum- 
moned by its own apparitor to state their objections before it. On the 11th 
of January the Vicar-General of Canterbury, Dr. Burnaby, with Sir John Dodsun 
and Dr. Lushington as assessors, decided against the competence of the Court. 
An application for a mandamus to compel the Archbishop to hear objectors 
was refused by the Queen’s Bench—the judges being equally divided. On the 
15th, in the House of Lords, Lord Denman defended the decision, and declared 
that “it was not to be supposed for a moment that the Crown would nominate 
to the high position of a Bishop an unfit person; and that the law would 
certainly be in a strange state if it should require an archbishop, before he 
proceeded to confirm or consecrate a party nominated by the Crown, to call 
upon all the world to throw scandal upon the nominee.” He further said that 
“the form in the proclamation was a mere form which was never used; that, if 
used, the prerogative of the Crown would be most seriously interfered with;” 
and he warned the House against “the fatal consequences of allowing objec- 
tions to be made to the nominees of the Crown,” for “by checking every attempt 
at such interference the Church was protected from great danger and mischief.” 


* Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. II., p. 115. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE COURT AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Lord George Bentinck’s Imprudence—Freach Intrigues in Portugal—England and the Junta—A Vulgar 
Suspicion—The Duke of Wellington and National Defences- The Duke's Threatened Resignation—The 
Queen Soothes Him—Famine in the Queen's Kitchen-Royal Hogpitalities—The Queen's Country Dance— 
A German Impostor—Discovery of Chloroform—The Royal Visit to Cambridge—Prince Albert's Installa- 
tion as Chancellor of the University—Awkward Dons—Anecdotes of the Queen at Cambridge—Royalty 
and Heraldry—The Visit to Scotland—Highland Loyalty--A Desolate Retreat— Politics and Sport at 
Ardverikie—A New Departure in Foreign Policy—Lord Minto’s Mission—The Queen’s Views—Prince 
Albert’s Caution to Lord John Russell—The Queen’s Amusements at Ardverikie—A Regretful Adieu— 
Home Again. 


Durine 1847-48, Foreign Affairs chiefly occupied the attention of the Queen 
and Prince Albert. The annexation of Cracow, long meditated by Metter- 
nich, was rendered easy to Austria by the coolness which had sprung up 
between England and France. It was felt that French and English protests, 
though presented, must be unavailing, because every one knew neither Power 
would go to war for the sake of Poland. Mr. Hume brought the incident 
under the notice of the House of Commons, his proposal being to stop the 
payments to Russia by Great Britain on account of the Russo-Dutch Loan— 
in other words, to fine Russia for sanctioning Austria’s evil-doing. It was 
the subject of a debate which would have been tame but for Lord George 
Bentinck’s imprudent eulogium on the three despotic Powers—which vastly 
displeased his Party, and as Lord Palmerston, in a letter to Lord Normanby, 
said, extinguished him as a candidate for office.* Hume’s motion was not 
pressed to a division. 

French influence had been at work in Portugal to estrange the Queen 
from her English alliance. The dynastic connection between the Houses of 
Coburg and Braganza rendered Portuguese affairs intensely interesting to Queen 
Victoria at this time. The King Consort of Portugal—Prince Ferdinand, son 
of the younger brother of the reigning Duke of Coburg—had, it was rumoured, 
quarrelled with the Queen, who was tempted to carry out in her dominions 
the arbitrary policy of the Bourbons. The people rebelled; and in view of a 
possible Franco-Spanish intervention, England, not uninfluenced by the views of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, stepped in between the Portuguese Sovereign 
and her people. English intervention was at the outset purely diplomatic. It 
was limited to the arrangement of a compromise between the contending parties. 
Ultimately our diplomacy was successful; but the proposals of the English. 
Envoy were finally rejected by the Portuguese Junta, and a Protocol was 


# Bulwer's Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. IIJ., p £88. 
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drawn up with Portugal, Spain, and France, for tse purpose of bringing the 
Junta to submission. The General Election was now impending in England, 
and it. was.feared that on a motion in the House of Commons, censuring the 
Government for interfering to coerce the Junta, a combination of Protectionists 
and Radicals with Lord Palmerston’s enemies would defeat the Government. 
Sir Robert Peel held some anxious conferences with Prince Albert on the 
subject; and the Queen was afraid lest a vulgar suspicion might get abroad 
that the policy of her Government had been dominated, not by British but by 
Coburg interests. Luckily, no serious coercion was needed, and the Junta 
finally submitted on the 30th of June. 

It was on the 11th of June that Mr. Joseph Hume brought forward his 
motion attacking the Portuguese policy of the Government. The debate was 
fierce and bitter. Peel, who spoke eloquently on the side of the Ministry, 
privately warned Prince Albert that Mr. Hume might carry his motion. Lord 
John Russell wrote to the Queen, saying she must be prepared to receive 
his resignation by the end of the week; and in the House of Lords also the 
attack was led by Lord Stanley, with characteristic impetuosity. Naturally, 
then, everybody was amazed when, after three days’ furious wrangling, the 
debate ended in a count-out in the House of Commons, and the defeat of Lord 
Stanley in the House of Lords by a majority of twenty. This ridiculous result 
was due to some misunderstanding between Mr. Hume and Lord George 
Bentinck, who permitted the “ count-out,” and it led to endless recriminations. 
On the Sth of July, Mr. Bernal Osborne brought Portuguese affairs before 
Parliament once more; and then Lord Palmerston, who had not spoken in 
the three days’ debate, explained his policy. His object, he said, was neither 
to serve the Portuguese Crown nor oppress the Portuguese nation. He found 
Portugal a prey to wasting anarchy. But as it was most important that 
Portugal should be a strong ally of England in maintaining the balance of 
power, he had felt justified in interfering between the Queen and her people, 
in order to gain for the latter the constitutional securities which by the advice 
of bad Councillors her Majesty had suspended. In bringing the war to a 
peaceful termination, in transferring the struggle from the field of battle to 
the arena of Parliamentary debate, the Government seems to have fairly 
earned, if it did not freely receive, the thanks both of England and Portugal. 

The dispute between France and England over the Spanish marriages, 
the personal quarrel between Lord Normanby, the English Ambassador at 
Paris, and M. Guizot, and the deep distrust of Lord Palmerston, which 
poisoned the mind of Louis Philippe, bore bad fruits. Lord Normanby allied 
himself more closely than ever with M. Thiers and the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition in the French Chambers, who harried the Government with their 
xttacks. M. Guizot began to lean for support on the Northern Powers, and 
he cultivated the fatal friendship of Metternich. His policy was thus one 
under which revolution naturally ripened. The unsatisfactory state of our 
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foreign relations rendered the Duke of Wellington most anxious about the 
defence of the country; in fact, he was, says Charles Greville, “ haunted ” 
by it night and day. | Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston* were with the 
Duke. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was against him; as for Lord 
John Russell, he was neutral. 

In January, 1848, the Duke of Wellington, however, startled the country 
by a letter which he had addressed to General Sir John Burgoyne early in 
1847 on the unfortified state of England. At that moment, he averred, the 
deet was the only defence the nation possessed. He doubted if 5,000 men 
of all arms could be sent into the field, unless we left those on duty, in- 
cluding the Royal Guards, without any reliefs whatever. He pleaded for the 
organisation of a militia force at least 150,000 strong, and for strengthening 
the defences of the South Coast from the North Foreland to Portsmouth. 
This letter was a private one. Lady Burgoyne and her daughters, however, 
had distributed copies of it among their friends, and one Pigou, “a meddling 
zealot,” says Mr. Greville, “who does nothing but read Blue Books and 
write letters to the Times,” got hold of a copy and printed it in the 
newspapers, much to the annoyance of the Duke and Lord John Russell. 
The Duke of Wellington all through the latter half of the year had indeed 
given the Ministry and the Queen some uneasiness, and this might have had 
serious consequences, but for the fine tact and delicate social diplomacy 
of her Majesty. Enfeebled by age and anxious as to the defences of the 
country, which the Government persisted in neglecting, the “Great Captain” 
querulously threatened to resign—a step which the Queen dreaded because she 
considered that it would greatly reduce public confidence in the Government. 
A statue in the worst possible taste had been put up on the archway opposite 
Apsley House—the first equestrian statue, indeed, ever erected in England 
to a subject. It was put there only provisionally, but the Duke held that 
to take it down would be an insult to him, and this further strengthened his 
resolution to retire. The Queen, however, was “excessively kind to him,” 
and her winning courtesies soothed the irritated veteran. ‘“‘On Monday,” says 
Mr. Greville, writing on the 19th of June, “his granddaughter was christened 
at the Palace, and the Queen dined with him in the evening. She had written 
him a very pretty letter, expressing her wish to be godmother to the child, 
saying that she wished her to be called Victoria, which name was so 
peculiarly appropriate to a granddaughter of his.” After that the country 
was no longer disturbed by rumours of the Duke’s impending resignation. 

- Of Court life outside the sphere of politics, in this year of distress, we gain 
some interesting glimpses in the Memoirs and Diaries of the period. In February 
wheat was selling at 102 shillings a quarter, and in May the Queen herself 


*A strong Memorandum by Lord Palmerston on the National Defences, December, 1846, is given 
in exterso in Lord Dalling’s Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. III., p. 390. 7 
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says she had been obliged to limit the allowance of bread to every one ir 
the Palace to one pound a day, “and only secondary flour to be used in the 
Royal kitchen.” Still a generous but not ostentatious hospitality was dispensed 
by her Majesty all through this dismal season. The Baroness Bunsen says, 
in her Diary, on the Ist of March, i847 :—‘‘ We dined at Buckingham Palace 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 


on Monday, where there was a ball in the evening—that is, a small dancing 
party, only Lady Rosebery and the Ladies Primrose coming in the evening, in 
addition to those at dinner. The Queen danced with her usual spirit and 
activity, and that obliged other people to do sacl best, and thus the ball was 
a pretty sight, inspirited by excellent music.’ 

Another description of a Royal rane ral at this time is sen by 
Tord Campbell, in his Autobiography.* Writing to his brother, Sir George 


* Vol. IT., p. 220. 
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Campbell, on the 22nd of March, 1847, he gives us a bright glimpse of Palace 
life. “You will see,” he says, “by the Court Circular that Mary and Loo and. 
I dined at the Palace on Saturday. The invitation only came on Friday, and. 
we were engaged to dine with Sir John Hobhouse. There is not much to tell 
to gratify your curiosity. On our arrival a little before eight, we were shown 
into the picture gallery, where the company assembled. Burnes, who acted as. 
Master of the Ceremonies, arranged what gentleman should take what lady.. 
He said, ‘ Dinner is ordered to be on the table at ten minutes past eight, but I 
bet you the Queen will not be here till twenty to twenty-five minutes after.. 
She always thinks she can dress in ten minutes, but she takes about double- 
the time.’ True enough, it was nearly twenty-five minutes after eight before- 
she appeared. She shook hands with the ladies, bowed to the gentlemen, and 
proceeded to the salle a2 manger. I had to take in Lady Emily de Burgh, and. 
was third on her Majesty’s right—Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar and my 
partner being between us. The greatest delicacy we had was some very nice- 
oatcake. There was a Highland piper standing behind her Majesty’s chair, 
but he did not play as at ‘State dinners.’ We had likewise some Edinburgh 
ale. The Queen and the ladies withdrawing, Prince Albert came over to her- 
side of the table, and we remained behind about a quarter of an hour; but we 
rose within the hour from the time of our sitting down. A snuff-box was 
twice carried round and offered to all the gentlemen; Prince Albert, to my 
surprise, took a pinch. On returning to the gallery we had tea and coffee. 
The Queen then came up and talked tome. . . . Shedoes the honours of 
her palace with infinite sweetness and grace—and considering what shi is,. 
both in public and domestic life, I do not think she is sufficiently loved and 
respected. Prince Albert took me to task for my impatience to get into the 
new House of Lords, but I think I pacified him complimenting his taste. A 
dance followed. The Queen chiefly delighted in a romping sort of country 
dance called the Tempéte. She withdrew a little before twelve, and we went. 
off to Lady Palmerston’s.” 

Again, writing on the eventful day when the Royal Household had been 
put on short rations, the Baroness Bunsen, in a letter to her mother, says :— 
‘Last night we were asked to the Queen Dowager’s, who had invited a small: 
party, at which the Queen was present and the Duchess of Gloucester. The 
object was to give a German named Lowe, who had come with prodigious. 
recommendations from Coburg, opportunity of showing his musical talent,. 
and it turned out that he had none to show” *—not by any means the first. 
imported adventurer who has tried to take advantage of the Queen’s good 
nature, and her sympathy for Art. 

The great scientific event of the year was a discovery in which the Queen 
not only took a deep personal interest, but the application of which she: 


* Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen, Vol. II., p. 8. 
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subsequently used her influence to popularise. It was the substitution of the 
use of chloroform for ether as an anesthetic agent in operative surgery. 
Chloroform was first introduced into Great Britain by Dr. James Young Simpson, 
Professor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh, and he claimed for it 
several advantages over ether. A smaller quantity produced unconsciousness. 
It acted more rapidly, and was less evanescent than ether. It was alleged to 
be safer, though this is still a matter of doubt. The old masters of surgery 
used to consider a surgical operation the opprobrium of their art. By render- 
ing all operations painless, Simpson did not remove this opprobriam, though 
he reduced it to a minimum. 

Two great events in the domestic life of the Court in 1847 were the visit 
to Cambridge and the visit to Scotland, which took place after Parliament 
was dissolved. Baron Stockmar was not the only quiet observer who had 
noticed that Prince Albert had “ made great strides lately.” Learhed men 
in England had come to recognise in the thoughtful and scholarly young 
Prince a choice and kindred spirit. On the 12th of February, 1847, 
his Royal Highness was deeply gratified to receive from Dr. Whewell, the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, a letter asking permission to nominate 
him for the vacant Chancellorship of the University. Acting quite inde- 
pendently of Dr. Whewell, Lord Lansdowne sent a similar request, and 
Mr. Anson, Prince Albert’s secretary, received a communication from the 
Bishop of London (Blomfield), assuring him that a great many of the leading 
members of the University were deeply interested in the election of his 
Royal Highness, and would consider his acceptance of office alike honourable 
and advantageous to Cambridge. The Queen was touched with these expres- 
sions of kindly feeling, for if there had ever been a shadow over her happiness, 
it had been due to a lurking suspicion that her husband was not fairly 
appreciated by the people, among whom for her sake he had elected to work 
out a career of self-effacement. Here, at last, it seemed to her Majesty, 
there was an indication that her husband’s high qualities were meeting with 
their just reward. The offer of the Chancellorship of Cambridge she regarded 
as an honour conferred on the Prince for his own sake rather than for hers— 
as the first mark of distinction won by him in England, outside the sphere 
and range of her influence. 

This feeling was strengthened when, on the 18th of February, there 
arrived at Buekingham Palace an address, signed by all the most distin- 
guished resident members of the University, urging the Prince to accept 
nomination. But in Cambridge, as elsewhere, little local jealousies often rob 
great movements of some of their grace and sweetness. St. John’s, ever 
envious of Trinity, thought the University should have a Chancellor of its 
choosing, and had accordingly put Lord Powis in nomination. The Prince, 
not quite estimating these petty academic rivalries at their true value, shrank 
from the competition, and ordered his name to be withdrawn. Dr. Whewell 
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‘and his supporters, however, disregarded this request, and insisted on going 
.to the poll against the Prince’s wishes, which put them at a signal dis- 
,advantage. The contest was keen—perhaps one might even say a trifle 
‘acrimonious—but it ended in the triumph of the Prince, whose supporters 
-defeated Lord Powis by a vote of 953 to 887. Nineteen out of thirty-seven 
wranglers, and sixteen out of twenty-four professors, voted for the Prince. 
‘The resident vote was three to one in his favour, so that, as is usual in 
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University clections, the strength of the “ Marplots ” lay in the rural electorate. 
Still, the Prince had scruples about accepting the office. His candidature 
had been carried on against his express desire, and he harped on the idea that 
‘victory, without some approach to unanimity, could only give rise to discord 
in the University. His friends, however, urged him to take office, and they 
had a powerful ally in the Queen. As Sir R. Peel said at the time, “to 
decline the office would give a triumph to the partisans of Lord Powis—who 
would feel no gratitude for the concession—and would cause Jeep mortification 
and disappointment to all those who voted for the Prince, and of whom the 
greater number cannot be held responsible for the nomination of the Prince 
against his declared wishes.” The smallness of the majority was, of .course, 


(See p. 311.) 
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largely due to the fact that the Trinity party had pressed the Prince’s can- 
didature after he had publicly withdrawn. They were, in fact, asking electors 
to vote for a candidate whose acceptance of office if elected was doubtful. 
On the other hand, the Prince could not force his partisans to stop proceedings, 
except by publicly declaring that in no circumstances would he accept, even 
if chosen, the Chancellorship of the University, which would have been justly 
construed into an insult to Cambridge. Ultimately the Prince agreed to take 
office, and on the 25th of March the ceremony of inauguration took place at 
Buckingham Palace, where the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Philpott, at the head of 
an imposing academic deputation, presented the Prince with the Letters Patent 
of his office. The venerable Laureate, Wordsworth, himself a Cambridge man, 
kindly responded to a suggestion that he should write the Installation Ode, 
and, as he observed in a letter to Colonel Phipps, “retouch a harp, which I 
will not say with Tasso, oppressed by misfortunes and years, has been hung 
up upon a cypress, but which has, however, been for some time laid aside.” 
That he excluded the Ode from his collected works indicates that he felt the 
ancient founts of inspiration had almost run dry, and yet there are many 
passages of stately beauty in the poem. It begins by referring to the rescue 
of Europe from the grasp of Napoleon, and to the wail of sorrow that re- 
sounded through England when the Princess Charlotte died :— 


* Flower and bud together fall— 
A nation’s hopes lie crushed in Claremont's desolate hall.” 


Then a noble strophe announces the birth of the Princess Victoria, and 
celebrates her happy destiny :— 


‘Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside; 

This shall be her dearest blessing, 
Oft to Royal heads denied.” 


But the strength and resonance of the Ode chiefly lie m the passages addressed 
to the Prince in relation to his duties :— 


‘‘ Albert, in thy race we cherish 
A nation’s strength that will not perish 
While England’s sceptred line 
True to the King of Kings is found ; 
Like that wise ancestor of thine 
‘Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther's lifa, 
When first above tha yells of bigot strife 
The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound, 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard.” 


Brilliant sunshine gilded those joyful July days when the Queen and her 
husband set out with a gay and gladsome party for the ceremony of Installa- 
tion. “The great Railway King, Mr. Hudson himself,” writes the Queen in 
her Diary, took charge of their train. But perhaps the freshest and brightest 
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account of the journey, and of the proceedings all through, is that of the 
Baroness Bunsen, a gifted lady who accompanied the Royal party, and who 
was an eye-witness of what occurred. In a letter to her mother, under 
date the 8th of July, 1847, she says:—‘‘On Monday morning we were at the 
station before nine, just before Prince Waldemar, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
and Prince of Oldenburg arrived, for whom the Queen had added a special 
train, and one of those carriages called Royal, like a long omnibus, just holding 
the Princes, their gentlemen aides-de-camp, Bishop Stanley, and Sir George 
Grey, Prince Liéwenstein, and ourselves. The station was a curious spectacle, 
a3 usual—all ranks and materials of human society hurrying and jostling or 
standing together. Our little Aaron Elphick, advanced from a college at 
Horstmonceux to be knife-cleaner at Oak Hill, from thence brought to 
London last year, grown and dressed into a sort of embryo footman, and lent 
to Prince Lowenstein for the journey to Cambridge, stood guarding the Prince’s 
portmanteau, whilst close by, talking across Aaron, stood three Princes and a 
Bishop. As we shot along, every station and bridge and resting-place and 
spot of shade was peopled with eager faces watching for the Queen, and 
dlecorated with flowers; but the largest and the brightest, and the gayest and 
most excited assemblage, was at the Cambridge Station itself, and from thence 
along the streets to Trinity College the degree of ornament and crowd and 
excitement was always increasing. I think I never saw so many children before 
in one morning, and I felt so much moved at the spectacle of such a mass of 
life collected together and animated by one feeling, and that a joyous one, 
that I was at a loss to conceive ‘how any woman’s sides can bear the beating 
of so strong a throb’ as must attend the consciousness of being the object of 
all that excitement and the centre of attraction for all those eyes; but the 
Queen has Royal strength of nerve. We met the well-fed magistrates and 
yeomanry going to await the Queen, as they desired to fetch her from the 
station, and walk in procession before her into the town. We saw her entrance — 
into Trinity College as we stood at the window of the Lodge, and the academic 
<rowd, in picturesque dresses, were as loud and rejoicing as any mob could 
have been. Soon after I went with Mrs. Whewell, Lady Hardwicke, and Lady 
Monteagle, to take our places in the yet vacant Great Hall of Trinity, where 
the Queen came to receive the Chancellor’s address, and a few minutes after 
she had placed herself on the Throne (t.e., arm-chair under a canopy at the 
‘raised extremity of the Hall). Prince Albert, as Chancellor, entered from the 
opposite end, in a beautiful dress of black and gold, with a long train held up, 
made a graceful bow, and read an address, to which she read an answer with 
@ peculiar emphasis, uttering approbation of the choice of a Chancellor made 
by Cambridge! Both kept their countenances admirably, and she only smiled 
upon the Prince at the close, when all was over, and she had let all the heads 
of houses kiss her hand, which they did with exquisite variety of awkwardness, 
all but one or two. Afterwards, the Queen dined with the Vice-Chancellor in 
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the hall of a small college, where but comparatively few could be admitted. 
My husband was among the invited, but not myself, and I was very glad to 
dine with Mrs. Whewell, Lady Monteagle, and three of their suite—Colonel 
Phipps, Mr. Anson, and Meyer. Later in the evening I enjoyed a walk in the 
beautiful garden belonging to the Lodge, where flowers, planted and cared for 


———— 
————— 
—_ 


in the best manner, combine with fine trees and picturesque architecture. 
The Queen went to a concert, contrived as an extra opportunity of showing 
her to the public. On Tuesday morning all were up early to breakfast at 
nine (but I had crept into the garden and admired the abundance of roses 
long before that), to be ready before ten at the distribution of prizes and 
performance of the Installation Ode in the Senate House. The English prize 
poem, by a Mr. Day, on Sir Thomas More, had really merit besides the merit 
of the subject. The Installation Ode I thought quite affecting, because the 
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selection of striking points is founded on fact, and all exaggeration and 
humbug were avoided . . . . . Then the Queen dined in the Great Hall 
of Trinity, and splendid did the Great Hall look—330 people at various 
tables . . . . . In the afternoon we had all been at luncheon at Downing 
College, and enjoyed dancing in a refreshing shade, and the spectacle of 
cheerful crowds in brilliant sunshine. The Queen came thither and walked 
round to see the Horticultural Show, and to show herself and the Chancellor. 
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THE QUEEN IN THE WOODWARBDIAN MUSEUM. (See p. 315.) 


After this was the real dinner, the Queen and her immediate suite at a 
table across the raised end of the Hall, all the rest at tables lengthways. 
At the Queen’s table the names were put on places, and anxious was the 
moment before one could find one’s place. I was directed by Lord Spencer 
to take one between him and the Duke of Buccleuch, and found myself in 
very agreeable neighbourhood. 

“Yesterday morning I went with the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Desart 
through the Library, King’s Chapel, Clare Hall, and the beautiful avenue 
and gardens—with combinations of trees, architecture, green turf, flowers, and 
water—which, under such a sun and sky as we had, could nowhere be finer. - 
The Duchess was conducted by Dr. Whewell, Lady Desart by Lord Abercorn, 
and my honoured self by Dr. Meyer in uniform (as all had been attending the 
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(‘hancellor’s levee in the morning), and we passed among the admiring crowd 
who followed us at a respectful distance, for the hero, Sir Harry Smith, aa 
Lord Fortescue said, was taken for the Duke of Wellington. Till twelve we 
walked, and at one the Queen set out, through the Cloisters, and Hall and 
Library of Trinity College, to pass through the gardens and avenues, which had 
been connected for the occasion, by a temporary bridge over the river, with 
those of St. John’s, and we followed her, thus having the best opportunity of 
seeing everything, and in particular the joyous crowd that grouped among the 
noble trees. Then the Queen sat down to luncheon in a tent, and we were 
placed at her table. The only other piece of diplomacy was Van de Weyer; 
but Madame Van de W. did not come, being unable to undertake the fatigue. 
‘The Queen returned by Trinity Lodge, and left for good at three, and as soon 
as we could afterwards we drove away with Prince Waldemar. I could still 
tell much of Cambridge, of the charms of its trim gardens, and of how well 
‘tthe Queen looked, and how pleased, and how well she was dressed, and how 
perfect in grace and movements.” 

Another little vignette of the stately academic acca in which the Queen 
shone as a sweet and charming figure, is rapidly sketched by another eye- 
witness. Bishop Wilberforce, writing to Miss Noel, July 5th, 1847,* says :— 

“The Cambridge scene was very interesting. There was such a burst of 
loyalty, and it so told on the Queen and the Prince. C. would not there 
have thought that he looked cold. It was quite clear that they both felt 
it was something new; that he had earned, and not she given, a true English 
honour; and so he looked so pleased and she so triumphant. There were 
also some pretty interludes—when he presented the address and she beamed 
upon him, and once half smiled, and then covered the smile with a gentle 
dignity, and then she said, in her clear, musical voice, ‘The choice which the 
University has made of its Chancellor has my most entire approbation.’ ” 

The Royal lady’s voice may have been clear-and distinct, but, as a matter 
of fact, she was thrilled with nervous excitement, quite unusual to her, and 
evidently due to the fulness of her heart in sharing her husband’s first great 
personal triumph over English prejudices. ‘I cannot say,” the Queen records 
in her Diary, “‘ how it agitated and embarrassed me to receive this address, 
and hear it read by my beloved Albert, who walked in at the head of the 
University, and who looked dear and beautiful in his robes, which were carried 
by Colonel Phipps and Colonel Seymour. Albert went through it all admirably— 
almost absurd, however, as it was for us.” And the same thought shines through 
the last entry which the Queen makes with reference to the event. “We had 
spent,” she writes in her Diary, “a truly pleasant a1.d most interesting time. 
To see my Albert honoured and esteemed, as he deserves, gives me the deepest 
satisfaction. . . . We reached Buckingham Palace at half-past four, and 


* Life of Bishop Wilberforce, Vol. I., p. 398. 
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found the children all well. I felt tired and étowrdie. We walked a litile in 
the garden, then dined alone, and spent a dear, peaceful, happy evening.” 

Here, perhaps, it may be permissible to say that Cambridge has ever bzen 
endeared to her Majesty by reason of many pleasant associations of her early 
married life which gather round it. As has been stated in a previous 
Chapter, it was at Cambridge in October, 1843, that Prince Albert first gained 
any insight into the English University system, during a visit which he and 
the Queen paid, quite informally, to Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity.* 
They had a brillant reception on that occasion, some two thousand, horse- 
men accompanying them with shouts of welcome. The Royal pair had 
Whewell for a host and a cicerone, and Prince Albert, in a letter to Baron 
Stockmar, gives a glowmg account of the enthusiasm with which he was 
received. Many good stories were told of the visit in the University after 
they left. Professor Sedgwick, the geologist, held some intcresting conversa- 
tion with the Prince in the Woodwardian Museum, and was quite surprised 
to find that he was a geologist of sound culture. who took much pleasure in 
teaching the Queen all he knew about the monsters of the Old World, whose 
history seemed greatly to interest her. The Professor was, however, non- 
plussed when her Majesty asked him where the head of his pet Ichthyosaurus, 
which he was unpacking, came from, and was fain to cover his ignorance 
for the moment by saying, much to her Majesty’s amusement, that doubtless 
“it came as a delegate from the monsters of the lower world to greet her 
Majesty on her arrival at the University.” t 

It was on this occasion that the Queen made the acquaintance of her 
rugged but kindly host—the Master of Trinity—a rough diamond who had 
raised himself by sheer ability from the humble position of a sizar, to be 
virtually the intellectual head of the University. “W. and I,” writes Mrs. 
Whewell to her mother,t “received commands to dine with the Queen at 
eight o’clock; hasty notices were sent out to those whom she would receive 
in the evening. At dinner, the Queen, and, still more, the Prince, asked my 
husband questions about the University and College, to which he gave such 
full answers, and they seemed to take so much interest in hearing them, that 
it quite took off the disagreeable effect of a Royal categorical conversation. 
. » . Certainly the Queen and Prince seemed to like it. After dinner, in 
the drawing-room, the Queen asked me if these were prints which lay on the 
table. I had taken care to place some interesting ones there, for the chance 
of her looking at them. The book she took most notice of was an old book 
by Sir Edward Stanhope, of coats-of-arms of our founders and benefactors, 
which we had got out of the Muniment Room. I pointed out some of the 
changes—Henry VIII.’s, for instance, with the rouge dragon of Cadwallader, 


* It is supposed to be the special prerogative of Trinity to receive Royal visitors to Cambridge. 
+ Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. X. 
<{ Whewell’s Memoirs. 
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the last of the Britons, for a supporter; James I.’s, with the unicorn. When 
Prince Albert came up-stairs she pointed it out to him. He seemed a very 
good herald, and told me several foreign coats that had quite puzzled me, and 
also Lord and Lady Maybrooke, who are great heralds.” On going away 
the Queen gave Mrs. Whewell a pretty bracelet, “saying she wished to give 
it to me with her own hands. . . . She spoke very kindly indeed, and 
Prince Albert came and said tiat the only thing he regretted was the 


FALMOVTH HARBOUR, 


shortness of the visit. She proceeded to the door; the Master was on the 
stairs. We accompanied them, walking as much backwards as we could.” 
This part of the etiquette seems to have severely exercised the kindly Cam- 
bridge dons, unused as they were to Court ceremonial. Sedgwick says, for 
example, with reference to the Royal visit to the Woodwardian Museum, “I 
will only add that I went through every kind of backward movement to the 
admiration of all beholders, only having once trodden on the hinder part of 
my cassock, and never once having fallen during my retrogradations before 
the face of the Queen. In short, had I been a kinz-crab I could not have 
walked backwards better.” Of the Queen the brusque old Master of Trinity 
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himself wrote :—“ She was very kind in all her expressions to us; told Cordelia 
that everything in her apartments ‘was so nice and so comfortable,’ and 
at parting gave her a very pretty bracelet. The Prince was very agreeable, 
intelligent, and conversible,. seemed much interested with all he saw, and 
talked a good deal about his German University, Bonn. . . . At dinner I 
was opposite the Queen, wno talked easily and cheerfully. I had also a good 
deal of occasion to talk to her, in showing her the lions of Cambridge, 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO FINGAL'S CAVE, (See p. 319) 


which she ran over very rapidly. It is no small matter to provide for the 
Queen’s reception, even as we did. We had about forty servants of the Queen 
in the huuse, besides a dozen men belonging to the stable department who 
were in the town. The Queen’s coachman is reported to have said that he 
had taken her Majesty to many places, but never to anywhere where she was 
so well received, or where the ale was 80 good.” 

These little reminiscences of the Queen’s early life are not, when rightly 
regarded, altogether trivial. They give us a delightful picture of a nature 
doubly royal—royal not merely by birth, but by what birth can never gire— 
the easy affability of manner, the unaffected determination to please and be 
pleased, the true politeness and tender graces of demeanour which spring 
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from the natural sunshine of the heart, and before which ine pedantries 
of etiquette seem ghastly umrealities. Nothing can illustrate her Majesty’s 
simple geniality of heart better than a story about her visit to Cambridge, 
which it may be remarked Whewell does not tell. He was no courtier, as all 
the world knew, and he treated the Queen in the old-fashioned: hospitable 
manner which the middle-class gentry in England assume towards their guests. 
The morning after her arrival he accordingly came down bustling into the 
room quite unceremoniously, and, to the horror of the Lords and Ladies in 
waiting, ignoring all Court etiquette, he walked up quite coolly and saluted 
her with brusque frankness as follows :—“Good-morning, your Majesty! How 
d’ye do? Hope your Majesty slept well. Fine morning, isn’t it?” to which 
the Queen, to the astonishment of her suite, returned an equally cordial 
answer, wreathed in the sweetest of smiles. 

The visit to Scotland was arranged in August, after the General Election 
brought peace for a time into the political world. On the 11th of August 
the Royal party left Osborne in the Royal yacht; “our party,” says Prince 
Albert, “being composed of Victoria and myself, the two eldest children, 
with Miss Hildyard, Charles (Prince of Leiningen), tlie Duke and Duchess 
of Norfolk, Lady Jocelyn, General, Wemyss, and Sir James Clark.” On 
the 12th they succeeded, in spite of the mist, in getting well out towards 
the Atlantic, but though the Prince, thanks to the advice of Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, whose panacea for sea-sickness was a glass of port wine, stood 
the voyage well, some of the party were so sea-sick that they had to abandon 
the yacht at Falmouth. On the 18th they paid a hazardous visit to “the. 
dogs of Scilly ”—as one of the party observed to the Prince, “That is a very 
good thing over; I should think you will never care to see them again;” and 
on the 14th, under brighter skies and over smoother seas, they neared the 
Welsh coast, making land at Miiford Haven, and anchoring under the shadow 
of its red cliffs. The Prince paid a flying visit to Pembroke Dockyard and 
Castle, but the Queen sat on deck sketching, as was often her favourite custom 
in these cruises to Scotland. On the 15th they were opposite the Isle of 
Anglesea, gazing with silent rapture on the hoary head of Snowdon rising 
from the midst of a sea of surrounding verdure. The Victoria and Albert was 
then sent to Holyhead, the Royal party proceeding in the Fairy through the 
Menai Straits, and passing the old Keep of Carnarvon, and Plas Newydd, and 
many other places recalling to the mind of the Queen touching reminiscences 
of a Welsh tour which, when Princess Victoria, she had made with her mother. 
On the 16th they ran into Douglas Bay and Ramsey Harbour in the Isle of 
Man, where, remarks Prince Albert in a letter to Stockmar, the good people 
“put in their paper that I led the Prince Regent (the little Prince of Wales) 
by the hand.” “Usually,” he adds humorously, “one has a Regent for an 
infant; but in Man it seems precisely the reverse.’ On the 17th they were 
tossing in wonderment before the beetling cliffs of Ailsa Craig, their ears 
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deafened by the screams of the sea-birds that wheeled and whirled in clouds 
between them and the sun; but as the creatures kept out of range, “with 
almost mathematical precision,” says Prince Albert mournfully, not one fell 
to his gun. The noble outlines of the Isle of Arran then broke on their view, 
and they sped on through Lamlash and Brodick Bays, past the Isle of Bute, 
past the Cumbraes, and up the romantic Firth of Clyde, with its great sea 
fiords eating their way northwards into the heart of the Highlands, to 
Greenock, where, embarking in the Fairy, they flew along to Dumbarton, 
“pursued in the literal sense by upwards of forty steamers.’”” The castle on 
the old rock here was explored, and the party then returned to Rothesay 
Bay, where the people were delighted to see their young Duke (the Prince 
of Wales). On the 18th they ran through the far-famed Kyles of Bute, om 
to Inverary, where an old-fashioned Highland welcome awaited them from 
the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, and a large family party of old friends. 
“Outside,” writes the Queen, “stood the Marquess of Lorne, just two years. 
old, a dear, white, fat, fair little fellow, with reddish hair, but very delicate 
features, like both his mother and father; he is such a merry, independent. 
little child. He had a black velvet dress and jacket with a sporran, scarf, 
and Highland bonnet.” There was luncheon in the castle, stalwart clansmen 
in their tartans lining the fine feudal hall with halberts in their hands. 

The Royal yacht then glided down Loch Fyne, whose waters sparkled ir 
the mellow sunshine, the Queen watching, with keen enjoyment, the long 
swathes of golden light that fell athwart the mighty shoulders of the moun- 
tains. Lochgilphead, the Sound of Jura, and Staffa were all reached in 
turn, and, the weather being fine, they ran into Fingal’s Cave in the Royal 
barge, with the Royal standard floating at the stern. “On me,” observes 
Prince Albert, “‘the cave produced a most romantic impression, on the ladies: 
avery eerie and uncomfortable one.” The Queen writes:—“ At three we 
anchored close before Staffa, and immediately got into the barge, with Charles, 
the children, and the rest of our people, and rowed towards the cave. As we 
rounded the point, the wonderful basaltic formation came into sight. . . - 
It (the cave) looked almost awful as we entered, and the barge heaved up 
and down on the swell of the sea. . . . It was the first time the British 
standard, with a Queen of Great Britain and her husband and children, had 
ever entered Fingal’s Cave.” Next day rain confined the Queen to her cabin, 
but in the afternoon she was able to come on deck and see Loch Linnhe, 
Loch Kil, and the entrance to Loch Leven. At Fort William the yacht 
anchored, and Prince Albert, with the Prince of Leiningen, went up the 
grim and gloomy Pass of Glencoe, haunted by the wraiths of the massacred 
Macdonalds. | 

When they returned the Queen landed from the yacht. In a drenching 
Szotch mist sho was enthusiastically welcomed by a vast gathering of clansmen 
in characteristic tartans, and wearing their tribal badges, who turned out to 
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receive her. By a rough and dreary road the Royal tourists drove through 
the mist to their destination—the lonely shooting-lodge of Ardverikie, by the 
wildly-beautiful but desolate shores of Loch Laggan. Ardverikie belonged 
to Lord Henry Bentinck, but at the time of the Queen’s visit it was let to 
Lord Abercorn: its great charm lay in its being, as the Prince said, a most 
*‘un-come-at-able” place, and here the Royal family, despite the atrocious 
weather, enjoyed a pleasant time of freedom and peace. Lord Grey and Lord 
Palmerston visited them in turn, and with both the Prince talked gravely on 
foreign politics—with the latter more especially, on impending troubles in Jtaly. 
It was on the 28th of August that the Queen and Prince Albert were 
startled by a letter from Lord John Russell, intimating that Lord Palmerston 
and he were desirous of sending Lord Minto to Italy as an unofficial envoy 
to strengthen and encourage Pope Pius IX. in his reforming policy. This 
step, one may say in passing, was the one at which Mr. Disraeli jeered when 
he ridiculed the Whigs for sending their emissary to teach politics to the 
countrymen of Machiavelli. Her Majesty and ber husband were of opinion that 
great caution would be necessary in arranging this mission, as it was illegal 
for the English Government to hold direct diplomatic intercourse with the 
Vatican; but they fully agreed that the time had come for England to adopt 
an independent line in foreign policy. ‘ England’s mission,’’ wrote the Prince 
to Lord John Russell, “is to put herself at the head of the diffusion of civilisa- 
tion and the attainment of liberty,” and they felt that it was no longer 
possible to adopt a purely passive attitude in the growing contest between 
Absolutism, as represented by Austria, and the forces of Liberalism which were 
beginning to strain the fetters in which the policy of Metternich confined 
them. But England, in the opinion of the Queen and her husband, was to 
wisely act the part of a sympathetic guide, and not push any nation beyond 
its own march, nor “impose on any nation what that nation does not itself 
produce.” But, says the Prince, boldly, “let her declare herself the protector 
and friend of all States engaged in progress, and let them acquire that con- 
fidence in England that she will, if necessary, defend them at her own risk.” 
Long and anxiously had these matters been debated between the Queen, her 
husband, and Lord Palmerston, who was with them. It was, however, agreed 
that on these lines Lord Minto’s instructions should be drawn up, and that 
similar instructions should be sent to all our diplomatic agents abroad for 
their guidance. The main idea of the new departure in foreign policy, 
according to the Prince, was that, whilst England should foster the cause of 
constitutional progress abroad, there must be no “pressing upon any State 
an advance which is not the result of its own impulse.” In carrying out this 
policy Lord Palmerston contrived to embroil England with every great Power 
in Europe. That, however, does not prove that the policy was bad. It 
merely shows that Lord Palmerston’s methods of dealing with foreign Govern- 
ments were deficient alike in tact and taste—that his diplomacy, in fact, was 
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PRINCE ALBERT DEER-STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
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tainted with the taquinerié, of which M. Bastiat complained so bitterly to Mr. 
Cobden some years afterwards, and which ultimately rendered him as obnoxious 
personally to the Queen as he became to his own colleagues. About the end 
of September the Royal Family returned home, the Queen carrying with her, 
despite the bad weather, the brightest memories of lonely Ardverikie. 

How complete, restful, and enjoyable the change of scene and occupation 
must have been for the Queen is brightly indicated by Lord Palmerston. He 
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told Lord Campbell that her Majesty was greatly delighted with the Highlands, 
in spite of the bad weather, and “that she was accustomed to sally forth for 
a walk in the midst of a heavy rain, putting a great hood over her bonnet, 
and showing nothing of her features but her eyes. The Prince’s invariable 
return to luncheon at two o’clock, in spite of grouse-shooting and deer- 
stalking, is explained by his voluntary desire to please the Queen, and by 
the intense hunger which always assails him at this hour, when he likes, 
in the German fashion, to make his dinner.’”’* One is not surprised, then, 
that in some of her Majesty’s letters to her relatives abroad, a note of 
regret is sounded over the exchange of this life of perfect freedom, for. the 


. * Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. IT., p. 226. 
21 
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ceremony, constraint, and semi-publicity which make up the daily round of 
life at Court. 3 

Out of the conversations and discussions with Lord: Palmerston and Prince 
Leinipgen at Ardverikie grew projects for a policy of alliance with Germany, 
and foreshadowings of the great movement towards Unity which the Father- 
land was, in the opinion of the Prince, bound to make under the leadership of 
Prussia. Nothing can be clearer than the Prince’s prevision in discussing this 
theme, or sounder than his arguments for an Anglo-German alliance, based 
on geographical and ethnical considerations. Lord Palmerston apparently 
agreed that England and Germany had reason to fear the same enemies, 
France and Russia, and that they had therefore an obvious interest in 
strengthening each other. But the German Zollverein, excellent as it was as 
@ means of paving the way for German Unity, imposed prchibitory duties on 
English goods, and Lord Palmerston stoutly held that an English Minister 
would neglect his duty to his country if he did not use his influence to 
prevent every German State not yet in the Customs Union from joining it. 
To sacrifice the Zollverein was to destroy the germ of German Unity, and here 
the divergence between Palmerston’s views and those of the Court became 
patent. He was quite prepared to sacrifice the Zollverein in the cause of Free 
‘Trade. The Court was not. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


REVOLUTION. 


At Osborne—Beginnings of Revolution—Thc Reform Banquets in Paris— Lola Montes and the King of 
Bavaria—Downfall of Louis Philippe’s Government—Flight of the King—Establishment of the Second 
Republic—The Queen and the Orleans Family-~-The Chartist Movement—lIts Secret History—Its Leaders— 
The Queen Retreats to Osborne—The Chartist Meeting at Kennington--London in Terror—The Duke of 
Wellington's Precautions—Abortive Risings at Bonner’s Fields and in Seven Dials—Riots in the Large 
Towns—Collapse of Chartism—lIreland and the ‘* Young Irelanders”—The Rebellion of ‘‘’48”—The Battle 
of the Cabbage Garden—<Arrest of Smith O’Brien and the * Young Ireland ” Leaders—Austria and Prussia 
in Anarchy—Flight of Metternich—The Berlin Mob and the King—Anxiety of the English Court—The 
Queen’s Correspondence with her Half-Sister—The Anglo-Spanish Quarrel—Sir H. Bulwer Expelled from 
Madrid—The Queen’s Indignation at Lord Palmerston—Conversation between the Queen and Lord Jobn 
Russell—Palmerston’s Victory—The ‘‘ Three Budget” Session—The Anti-Income-Tax Agitation—Blundering 
in Finance—“‘ Scenes” in Parliament--Irish and Colonial Controversies—-The Encumbered Estates Act— 
Repressive Legislation—Dawn of the Reform Agitation. 


Durina the autumn Session of Parliament, while the Irish Coercion Bill was 
under debate, the Queen and her family retired to Osborne. Pleasant experi- 
ments in landscape gardening there formed an agreeable diversion from the 
distracting anxieties of foreign politics in London. And truly by this time 
affairs on the Continent began to assume a more threatening aspect than ever. 
In Switzerland the rebellion of the seven Catholic cantons of the Sonderbund 
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had been crushed by General Dufour, who commanded: the forces of the other 
fifteen cantons. The rising was suppressed before the Cabinets of England, 
Austria, France, Russia, and Prussia had time to intervene. But in Italy 
the popular party, excited by rumours of Lord Minto’s sympathy with their 
movement, were stirring up the people against their Austrian masters. The 
Pope was growing afraid of his own diluted Liberalism. France was rapidly 
becoming demoralised. Sensational trials in the law courts revealed a shocking 
amount of corruption in official circles in Paris. The deficit in the Budget 
was greater than had been anticipated. Louis Philippe was accused of 
debauching the electorate and the Representative Chamber by bribery.; his 
quarrel with England, and his futile attempt to win compensatory alliances 
elsewhere, destroyed his prestige; the Liberal Party, secretly encouraged by 
his enemy, Lord Palmerston, attacked his Government with every weapon of 
invective and ridicule; his Ministers had lost the confidence of the people, 
and the demand for a wide extension of the franchise accordingly became loud 
and deep. To this demand, perfectly reasonable in itself, the King and his 
Minister, M. Guizot, offered the most dogged and infatuated opposition. 

The movement in North Italy against Austrian domination also created an 
agitation for reforms in the Two Sicilies, to which the King would make no. 
concessions whatever. The Royal troops, in January, 1848, were beaten in an 
attempt to quell a revolt in the island of Sicily, and a futile compromise was. 
scornfully rejected by the insurgents, who insisted on nothing less than the. 
Constitution of 1812, and the assembly of a Parliament at Palermo. Naples. 
in turn became restive, whereupon the terrified King dismissed his autocratic. 
advisers, formed a Liberal Ministry, and granted a Constitution, with an 
amnesty, on the 12th of February. Even Lord Minto, Palmerston’s unofficial 
emissary to “Young Italy,” failed to persuade the Sicilians to accept it. But 
these concessions, barren as they were, forced the hands of the Pope and of’ 
the rulers of Tuscany and Sardinia, who in turn granted Constitutions. In. 
fact, the tide of revolution was rising fast, and threatened to sweep everything . 
before it in the Italian Peninsula. 

Opinions differ as to what was the spark that lit the conflagration which 
made 1848 the annus mirabilis of Revolution. It has been customary to say 
it was the stupid opposition of Louis Philippe and M. Guizot to the Reform 
banquets in France, which were fixed for the 22nd of February. Lord 
Malmesbury, however, traces the origin of the outbreak to the popular dis- 
turbances in Munich early in the month. The people of Munich, it seems, 
were incensed against the King, who had dismissed his Prime Minister, Prince 
Wallenstein, for advising him to expel his mistress, Lola Montes, from Bavaria. 
after her infameus influence had become paramount in the Royal councils.* 
Lola Montes had a most extraordinary career. She first appeared in societv 
in London in Lord Malmesbury’s house, where she sang ballads—Spanish 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I.. p. 208. 
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ballads—and was spoken of as the widow of a certain Don Diego Leon, who 
had been shot by the Carlists. His lordship, an easy, good-natured man, had 
made her acquaintance in a railway carriage coming up from Southampton, 
and that was the story she had told him. She was permitted to sell laces, 
veils, trinkets, and “curios” to Lord Malmesbury’s guests at his private 
concerts, so that she might earn a little money, while trying to dispose of some 
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THE REVOLUTION IN PARIS: CROWDS SINGING ‘‘ MOURIR POUR LA PATBIE.”’ 


“< property,’ about which there was much mystery. Then she went on the stage 
at.the Opera House as a dancer, but was a failure. It ultimately turned out © 
that she was a rank impostor, for instead of being the widow of a Spanish 
Don, she was a “Spaniard” from Cork, who had married an Irish officer 
called James, in the Company’s service in India. It was after her failure at 
the Opera House that she captivated the King of Bavaria, who used to permit 
her to review the Royal army, and amuse him by slashing the faces of his 
veteran generals with her riding-whip, when their troops failed to reach her 
standard of smartness. On the 19th of February she was driven from Munich 
—the troops refusing to fire on the people. Her house was sacked, and her 
collection of pictures destroyed. : 

M. Guizot, on the 21st of February, prohibited the Reform banquet in 
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Paris. On Tuesday the 22nd the National Guard had revolted, and the mob 
from behind barricades attacked the troops. On Wednesday not one-tenth of 
the National Guards answered the roll-call. The Government was paralysed 
with panic; Ministers resigned, and M. Odillon Barrot impeached M. Guizot. 
The insurrection rapidly made headway, and on the 24th Louis Philippe 
abdicated in favour of his son, the Comte de Paris, and fled from his capital. 
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LANDING OF LOUIS PHILIPPE AT NEWHAVEN. (See p. 825.) 


As soon as the Royal Family had left the Tuileries, the mob gutted the Palace, 
smashing everything in it but the throne, which they carried through the 
streets, amidst shrieks of derision. M. Lamartine formed a Provisional 
Government, which proclaimed a Republic. The King and Queen, it seems, 
made their way to Dreux, where, thanks to a friendly farmer, they procured 
disguises. After wandering to Trouville and Honfleur, they ultimately 
embarked in a fishing-boat, and were picked up by the Southampton steamer, 
Express, which had been hovering off Havre to meet the fugitives. On the 
8rd of March, about midnight, his Majesty, under the name of “Mr. Smith,” 
was shivering in a little public-house at Newhaven, called the “ Bridge Inn.” 
On the 4th they reached London, and immediately drove to Claremont. Other 
members of the Royal Family of France arrived by devious ways, after much 
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variety of perilous adventure, and were received by the Queen with a generous 
hospitality, the warmth of which was indeed far from pleasing to the English 
people. | 

England had neither forgotten nor forgiven the hostile duplicity of Louis 
Philippe’s foreign policy, and even Prince Albert had to beg her Majesty— 
whose heart has always been easily touched by the spectacle of sorrow or mis- 
fortune—to moderate her expression of sympathy for the dethroned monarch. 
In the House of Commons some of the Radicals, alarmed at the Ministerial 
proposals to increase the military expenditure of the country, professed to 
see in these courtly demonstrations of compassion additional proofs of hostile 
designs, on the part of England, against the French Republic. Cobden, 
in a letter to his friend, Mr. George Combe, of Edinburgh, said he dreaded 
the revival of the Treaty of Vienna, for he suspected that the Court and 
the aristocracy were eager to make war on the Republic. So far as Prince 
Albert was concerned this, as we have seen, was an unjust suspicion. But 
‘it was equally unjust to the Queen. “We. do everything we can for the poor 
family,” she wrote to King Leopold, “who are indeed sorely to be pitied. But 
you will naturally understand that we cannot make common cause with them, 
and cannot take a hostile position to the new state of things in France.” * 
In truth, Louis Philippe—who complained to the Queen that Palmerston’s 
intrigues with the Liberals in France had upset his Government—deserved his 
fate. The outbreak which followed the foolish prohibition of the Reform 
banquet was only that of a turbulent mob. The King had a large and loyal 
army at his back, and the proverbial “ whiff of grapeshot ” would at the outset 
have quelled the rising. Louis Philippe, however, lacked the courage to 
defend his crown, and his flight transformed a riot into a revolution. At the 
same time the French people acquiesced in the Revolution of *48 for various 
reasons, which have been very fairly stated by two of the shrewdest observers 
of the day, Sir Robert Peel and M. Alexis de Tocqueville. When Mr. Hume 
crossed the floor of the House of Commons one evening, and carried the news 
of Louis Philippe’s fall to Peel, the latter whispered to Hume:—“ This comes of 
trying to govern the country through a narrow representation in Parliament, 
without regarding the wishes of those outside. It is what the Party behind 
me wanted me to do in the matter of the Corn Laws, and I would not do it.” t 
M. de Tocqueville, three weeks before the Revolution, predicted the catastrophe 
in a speech in the Chamber, in which he warned the Government that it was 
trembling on a volcano of Socialism.t In a letter to Mr. Senior he says that 
the real cause of the Revolution was “the detestable spirit which animated 
the Government during this long reign; a spirit of trickery, of baseness, and 
of bribery, which has enervated and degraded the middle classes, destroyed 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XXIV. 


' + Cobden’s Speeches, Vol. II., p. 548. 
t Le Moniteur, 28th January, 1847. 
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their public. spirit, and filled them with a selfishness so blind as to induce 
them to separate their interests entirely from those of the lower classes, from 
whence they sprang,” who were thus delivered over to the quacks of Com- 
munism, and the tyranny of ideas, destructive not merely of ministries and 
dynasties, but of moral order and civil society.* An elected legislature, springing 
from a narrow franchise, and a strong centralised Government, were both 
manipulated for dynastic, as distinguished from national, purposes, by a selfish 
monarch, who had not the courage to defend his throne. The vast increase 
in material wealth which Louis Philippe’s reign brought to France, held as it 
was by a limited class, who had forfeited the respect of the nation, failed 
in these circumstances to avert the calamity that gave birth to the Second 
Republic. 

England, more fortunate than France, was but lightly touched by the 
edge of the Revolutionary cyclone. It caused a few Chartist riots in Great 
Britain, and the rising of the Nationalist Party in Ireland, headed by Mr. 
Smith O’Brien. 

On the 6th of March, whilst the Budget controversy was raging in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Cochrane, a defeated candidate for the representation of 
Westminster, organised a popular demonstration against the proposal to increase 
the Income Tax. A misguided mob, who had no incomes to tax, converted 
the meeting into a riot in Trafalgar Square, which.the police suppressed. On 
the 5th of March Glasgow was surprised by a mob of unemployed workmen, 
and it took three days ere the police and the military forces, reinforced by 
special constables, restored order. Riots were also suppressed in Edinburgh, 
Manchester, and Newcastle. In London, however, the Chartists threatened to 
assemble on Kennington Common 150,000 men. Under the leadership of 
Feargus O’Connor they were to march to Westminster, ostensibly for the 
purpose of presenting to the House of Commons a monster petition, explaining 
their grievances, and demanding reform. 

The grievance of the Chartists was really the grievance of the weuang 
classes. Their alliance and support enabled the middle classes to wring from 
the Crown and the Peers the Reform Bill of 1832. But the middle class alone 
profited by that Bill, which transferred political power from the aristocracy 
to the shopocracy, leaving the artisans and manual toilers unenfranchised. 
Why their persistent agitation for political privileges since 1832 should have 
led people to believe that revolution was impending in 1848, has been con- 
sidered a mystery, especially as the outbreak on Kennington Common was a 
fiasco. Yet there was good reason for this panic. From Lord Grey’s cor- 
respondence it is now clear that the country was on the brink of civil war in 
1881, when the King resisted Reform. But from 1831 to 1848, the resistance 
to an extension of the franchise had come not from the Crown, but from the 


* Correspondence and Conversations of Alexis de Tocquevillo with Nassau William Senior, edited 
by M. P. Simpson, Vol. I., p. 37. 
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House of Commons. When, however, the House of Commons obstructs pro- 
gress in England—and it is apt to do so whenever it gets the chance—the 
situation becomes serious. Obstruction from the Sovereign, if unreasonable 
and malignant, can always be met by the power of the Commons to stop 
supplies. Obstruction by the Upper House can be met by the power of the 
Crown to create new Peers. For obstruction by the House of Commons, 
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BRIDGE AND CASTLE, NEWPORT, MON, 


however, it was felt that there was no real remedy but argument or revolution 
—argument if the people were comfortable and _ patient, revolution if they 
were hungry and impatient. 

_ The Chartist organisation of 1889—which collapsed with the N ewport riots— 
was really a gigantic secret: society. It was organised by Major Beniowsk, 
a Polish teacher of mnemonics, three working men—Cardo, a shoemaker, 
Warden, a gardener, one Westropp (occupation unknown)—and a mysterious 
individual, said to be a foreign police spy. On a given hour, on a given day, 
twenty cities were to be burned to the ground, and a reign of terror was to 
be inaugurated. The late Mr. David Urquhart claimed to have discovered the 
conspiracy, and to have broken it up by demonstrating to some of the leading 
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workmen implicated that two of its chiefs were Russian agents, who had 
some time before planned a similar outbreak in Greece. Suspecting they were 
being used as tools of a Foreign Power, the English conspirators countermanded 
the order for a simultaneous rising, and thus it came to pass that the out- 
break in Wales, where Beniowski was in command, was the sole result of the 
movement. There is good reason to believe that the Chartists were working 
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JOSEPH STURGE. 


with Continental revolutionists, but it must not be forgotten that Mr. Urquhart 
suffered from a monomania, which took the odd form that everybody who 
differed from him was a Russian spy.* The political position of the Chartists 
was rather curious. The Tories were the only Party who showed them any 
sympathy, for they shared their antagonism to the Reform settlement of 
1882, which was essentially a Whig settlement. Then the Chartists were 


* For much interesting information on Chartism, the reader who desires to study the subject further 
may profitably refer to Forty Years’ Recollections, by Thomas Frost; Frost’s Secret Societies of the 
European Revolution; Urquhart’s Diplomatic Review ; Molesworth’s History of England; Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Thomas Slingsby Duncombe; Gammage’s Narrative of the Chartist Movement; and 
Sybil, or the Two Nations, by Lord Beaconsfield. - 
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always suspicious of the Free Trade movement as a capitalists’ agitation, the 
real object of which was not to give the people cheap bread, but to get them 
to work for low wages on the strength of reducing the price of food. Mr. 
Cobden’s friends often complained that the Anti-Corn-Law League meetings 
were broken up by Chartist roughs, who were incited to violence by Tory 
Protectionists. ; 

After’ the collapse of the conspiracy at Newport, the Chartists formed a 
purely political organisation, whose objects were admirably described in the 
able and moderate speech in which Mr. Sharman Crawford, in 1842, attempted, 
without success, to pledge the House of Commons to take the People’s Charter 
into consideration. The motion was contemptuously rejected by 226 to 67. The 
Chartists were then divided into two parties—the London Convention, represent- 
ing the “physical force” Chartists, and the smaller Birmingham Convention, 
identified with Mr. Joseph Sturge. He aimed at reconstructing the alliance 
between the working and middle classes, that had carried Parliamentary Reform 
in 1882, and at starting an agitation for an extension of the Franchise, and 
for triennial Parliaments. Both factions joined in bringing the pressure of agita- 
tion on Parliament in 1848, an agitation which it now seems was quite peaceful 
in its intent, though the revolutionary excitement in France naturally induced 
the well-to-do classes to see in it an anarchical conspiracy. The first check 
the Chartists received was the intimation that their meeting and their pro- 
cession would be prohibited because both were likely to lead to disturbances. 

It is amusing to look back now on the panic that smote the upper and 
middle classes at this time. On Friday, the 7th of April, Lord Campbell wrote 
to his brother, declaring that “many people believe that by Monday we shall 
be under a Provisional Government.” It is only fair to say that the Duke of 
Wellington scoffed at all these alarmist rumours—in fact, he told Lady Jersey 
that there was no reason to be alarmed, and he advised ladies who consulted 
him to drive about as usual.* ‘I suppose,” writes Lord Campbell again, “ we 
shall all fly to Hartrigge—if I can escape in disguise.” On the 9th of April 
Campbell again writes:—‘“ (Yesterday) we were considering in the Cabinet how 
the Chartists should be dealt with, and when it was determined that the pro- 
cession should be stopped after it had moved, we agreed that the particular 
place where it should be stopped was purely a military question. The Duke of 
Wellington was requested to come to us, which he did very readily. We had 
then a regular council of war, as upon the eve of a great battle. We examined 
maps and returns and information of the movements of the enemy. After long 
deliberation, plans of attack and defence were formed to meet every contingency. 
The quickness, intelligence, and decision which the Duke displayed were very 
striking, and he inspired us all with perfect confidence by the dispositions which 
he prescribed. There are now above 7,000 regular troops in London, besides 
s train of artillery. The special constables are, as you will see, countless. 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, by Lord Malmesbury, Vol. I., p. 224. 
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We are most afraid of disturbances after the procession is dispersed, and of 
the town being set fire to in the night.” This was a memorable Cabinet 
meeting, and Macaulay said he should remember it to his dying day.* 

The demonstration, which frightened everybody except the Duke of Welling- 
ton, took place on Monday, the 10th of April—a hot spring morning favouring 
the objects of the agitators. The delegates first of all met in convention 
at 9 a.m. in the Literary and Scientific Institution, John Street, Fitzroy 
Square, and received an intimation from the Commissioners of Police that the 
“Monster”? Petition might be taken to the House of Commons, but that no 
procession would be allowed to accompany it. Mr. Feargus O’Connor gave 
the delegates prudent and pacific advice, but they resolved to adjourn to 
Kennington Common, hold their meeting, and then proceed in procession with 
the petition to Westminster in spite of all opposition. 

Gradually the ever-increasing mass of agitators marched on, crossing the 
Thames at Blackfriars Bridge, and reaching Kennington Common at 11.30 a.m. 
A communication was then made to Mr. O'Connor by the police authorities, 
the result of which was that a compromise was arrived at. Mr. Mayne, the 
Commissioner of Police, agreed to permit the prohibited meeting to be 
held, and Mr. O’Connor agreed to abandon the idea of a procession, and 
to pass his word that the demonstration would be conducted in.an orderly 
manner. The authorities had arranged to block the bridges with police and, 
if need be, troops. Even “physical force” Chartists like Mr. Ernest Jones 
could only accept the situation, whilst regretting that the meeting had 
not been held on the other side of the river, in which case they would not 
have had to recross the bridges to march on the House of Commons. Mr. Jones 
admitted, however, that they were not prepared to fight the authorities, and 
he, too, advised the meeting to disperse peacefully. Spasmodic outbreaks of 
horseplay and demonstrations of displeasure from isolated groups of agitators 
took place. A man called Spurr, supported by Mr. Cuffey, insisted on going on 
with the procession until they were stopped, whereupon they could withdraw 
the petition on the ground that they had met with illegal resistance. 

_ During the day the streets presented the appearance of a holiday. The . 
police were witfdrawn from their beats, and concentrated on special points, 
the town being patrolled by special constables—among whom, by the way, 
Prince Charles Louis Bonaparte, afterwards Napoleon III., was enrolled— 
who wore white bands on their arms, and carried truncheons as emblems 
of authority. These patriotic citizens were mercilessly ridiculed by their 
ungrateful fellow-citizens, who passed rude remarks on their awkward appear- 
ance and their incongruities of stature and costume. People were ex- 
tremely unfeeling in their comments on the appearance of certain “specials” 
who wore spectacles or eyeglasses, and who carried umbrellas in addition 
to their staves. All the public buildings were garrisoned with troops; the 

* Life and Letters of John, Lord Campbell, by the Hon. Mra Hardcastle. 
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clerks in the public offices formed special corps of defence, and many gentle- 
men of rank brought up their gamekeepers from the country, armed them, 
and prepared their mansions for a regular siege.* Trafalgar Square was 
occupied by 200 police. The parks were closed; a corporal’s guard of the 
Household Troops held each entrance to them, and patrols of the Guards 


marched up and down the Mall. Apsley House was barricaded, and Mr. Carlyle 
says Piccadilly was almost deserted, the Green Park shut, “even the footpaths 
of it;” and “in the inside stood a score of mounted Guardsmen, privately 
drawn up under the arch—dreadful cold, I daresay. For the rest, not a single 
fashionable carriage was in the street, not a private vehicle, but, I think, two 
surgeons’ broughams all the way to Egyptian Hall, omnibuses running, a few 
street carta, even a mud-cart or two; nothing else; the flag paveménts also 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Mini-ter. 
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nearly vacant, not a fifth of the usual population there, and those also of the 
strictly business kind.”* Buckingham Palace was protected by a strong force 
under arms at Wellington Barracks, ready to march on it the moment it was 
threatened. The Bank was fortified by a company of Sappers and Miners, 
who built on the roof platforms for cannon, and guarded them with loopholed 
breastworks of sandbags, &c., so that a mob could be swept away by grapeshot 
at a moment’s notice. Special constables, organised by Aldermen of the wards, 
guarded the City. Hardly a single red-coat, however, was to be seen anywhere, 
but at various strategic points troops were in readiness, to be let loose if the 
mob showed signs of fighting. There was a fight between the police and the 
mob at Blackfriars Bridge. But the police who guarded Waterloo Bridge were 
able to amuse themselves as they pleased. No Chartists came near it—the 
bridge being guarded by something much more formidable to them than troops, 
namely, the man who kept the toll-bar. 

When the events of the 18th. ended with the contemptuous treatment 
which the House of Commons gave to the Chartist petition, two things 
happened. The upper middle class burst into a chorus of triumph over their 
successful suppression of anarchy. The working classes who joined the 
Chartist movement were flung into the arms of the “physical force party,” 
who pointed to the failure of the petition and the demonstration, as a proof 
that the methods of agitation favoured by Mr. Sturge and the Birmingham 
Convention were futile. It is important to keep these facts in view, for the 
transformation of the Chartist movement into a movement of violence after the 
10th of April, has led many writers to assume that the peaceful agitation 
which culminated in the Kennington meeting was truly a revolutionary con- 
spiracy, which was put down by the courageous demonstration made by the 
Party of Order. The facts that the meeting at Kennington was unarmed, that 
its numbers, so far from reaching 100,000, did not exceed 20,000, that the 
existence of a toll-bar on one of the bridges was sufficient to determine the 
direction which the “revolutionary” procession should take, and, above all, 
the fact that the meeting was held on the Surrey side of the mriver, thus 
leaving the police and troops in complete command of the bridges in rear of 
the Chartists—all indicate that up to the 10th there was no serious idea of 
appealing to arms. It was absurd to argue that the event was dwarfed by 
the preparations which were made to meet it, for these preparations were kept 
secret. On the other hand, a good effect was subsequently produced by these 
preparations, for they showed that the Party of Order, though quite willing 
50 give Mr. Feargus O'Connor full liberty to play the braggart and the fool, 
were also determined to maintain the law against any mob of law-breakers, 
however strong or however turbulent. They gave agitators fair warning 
that in England, at least, the resources of civilisation against anarchy were 


* Letter to Mrs. Carlyle. Thomas Carlyle: A History of his Life in London, by J. A. Froude, 
Vol. L., p. 434. 
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by no means exhausted. The Queen had with some hesitation yielded to 
the advice of the Cabinet, and had removed the Court to Osborne during 
this anxious period. But she and Prince Albert both kept a vigilant eye on 
events as they unfolded themselves in the metropolis. Writing to King 
Leopold on the 11th of April, she says :—“ Thank God, the Chartist meeting 
and procession have turned out a complete failure! The loyalty of the people 
at large has been very striking, and their indignation at their peace being 
interfered with by such wanton and worthless men immense.”* Albany 
Fonblanque had the fairness to admit that it was “clear that the bulk of the 
London Chartists have no disposition to commit themselves to the chances of 
involving it in outrage;”t and Mr. Cobden says, in one of his letters:—“ In 
my opinion the Government and the newspapers have made too much fuss 
about it (the Chartist rising).” t 

The two men who got and deserved most credit for the happy termination 
of the Chartist meeting were Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, and the 
Duke of Wellington, whose opinions on the affair had the greatest weight 
with the Queen. On the 11th of April, when all was quiet, the Duke of 
Wellington met Lord Campbell, and the following conversation took place 
between them :—“I went up to him,” writes Lord Campbell, “and said, ‘ Well, 
Duke, it has all turned out as you foretold.’ Duke—‘ Oh, yes, I was sure of - 
it, and I never showed a soldier or a musket. But I was ready. I could have 
stopped them wherever you liked, and if they had been armed it would have 
been all the same.” Campbell—‘ They say they are to meet next on the north 
side of the town, and avoid the bridges.’ Duke—‘ Every street can be made 
a bridge. I can stop them anywhere.’ Campbell—‘If your Grace had com- 
manded Paris on the 25th of February, Lonis Philippe would still have been 
on the throne.’ Duke—‘It would have been an easy matter. I should have 
made the Tuileries secure, and have kept my communications open.’ Then, 
more suo, laying hold of my arm, and speaking very loud, and pointing with 
his finger, he added—‘ Always keep your communications open, and you need 
have nothing to fear.’” § 

When the fiasco of the 10th of April put the Chartist organisation under 
the control of the “physical force” party, the first step was initiated by Mr. , 
Ernest Jones in the National Convention. It was to reconstruct the whole 
Chartist body as a secret society, on the pattern cf the United Irishmen. 
Moderate men were removed from the Executive Council, and agitators like 
Dr. Macdowall, who had taken a prominent part in the troubles of ’89 and 
’42, were elected in their places. The change in their methods was first 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 

¢ Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque, p. 217. 

$ Morley’s Life of Cobden. 

§ This was a favourite idea with the Duke, He attributed our Afghan disasters to our failure to 
keep open our communications. 
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illustrated by the sudden assemblage, without warning, of a vast meeting of 
80,000 men on Clerkenwell Green and Stepney Green, on the evening of the 
29th of May, when processions from all parts of London also moved by con- 
verging routes to Smithfield, and then marched along Holborn, Oxford Street, 
Pall Mall, the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, to Finsbury Square, where 
they dispersed. This was a demonstration arranged to test the working of 
the new secret organisation. Rifles and pikes began to appear in the lodgings 
of the Chartists. An alliance was formed with some of the turbulent leaders 
uf the “Young Ireland” Party. Spies were swarming in every city, and a 


CHARTIST AGITATION: THE POLICE FOBCE ON BONNER 'S FIELDS. (See p. 337.) 
(Reduced, by permission, after the Engraving tn ‘‘The Illustrated London News.”) 


Secret Committee, consisting of seven men, named Cuffey, Ritchie, Lacey, 
Fay, Rose, Mullins, and a man named Powell, alias Johnson, who, though 
pretending to be a workman, was really a professional pedestrian, known in 
sporting public-houses as the “ Welsh Nurse,” began to plot a regular insur- 
rection. Powell joined the Committee to betray it, and his counsels breathed 
of fire and slaughter. Ernest Jones had by this time been imprisoned for pro- 
claiming to a meeting that the green flag would soon wave over Downing 
Street; and another man had also been imprisoned—one Williams—because in 
a speech he had insinuated that the Government was brutalising the people 
by letting the police beat them with truncheons, when they came into collision 
with Chartist meetings on Clerkenwell Green. Whit Monday, the 12th of June, 
was the day fixed on for the Revolution, and on that day the Metropolitan 
branches of the Society were to assemble on Blackheath and Bishop Bonner’s. 
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Fields— meetings which were prohibited by the police as illegal. When 
warrants were issued for the arrest of Macdowall and the leaders, the Black- 
heath meeting was abandoned, and orders were given to concentrate a Chartist 
gathering on Bonner’s Fields, so as to divert a large police force from the 


City. On the evening of the 12th, the Chartists resolved to abandon the 
meeting on Bonner’s Fields, not because the authorities at Scotland Yard 
prohibited it, but because it was raining, comforting themselves with the 
reflection that they had detained a large force of police and troops there to 
watch them. They were then in hopes, as Rose, one of the leaders, said to 
Mr. Frost, that in London by that time “they are at it hammer and tongs.” * 


* Forty Years’ Recollections, by Thomas Frost, p. 161. 
22 
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But when the time came for striking, the conspirators were unprepared, and 
nothing was done. Some of the leaders—like Cuffey—now felt that it was 
hopeless to attempt an armed revolt, yet the forces behind them were too 
strong to be controlled, and they were compelled to go on when they would 
have drawn back. They accordingly fixed the 15th of August for the grand 
effort ; but on that day, when waiting in the “Orange Tree” public-house, in 
Orange Street, Bloomsbury, they were suddenly arrested by a small body of 
armed police. ‘“ A sword,” writes Mr. Frost, “was found under the coat of 
one, and the head of a pike, made to screw into a socket, under that of 
another. One had a pair of pistols in his pocket, and the fourth was provided 
with a rusty bayonet, fastened on the end of a stick. Some were without 
other weapons than shoemakers’ knives. A pike, which no one would own, 
was found under a bench.” 

At this moment groups of surly-looking labourers were lounging in the 
streets and at the bars of public-houses in the Seven Dials. Suddenly a 
man with haggard eyes and a face pale with fear was seen to rush into 
the midst of a group at the corner of St. Andrew’s Street, and whisper a 
few hurried words to a labourer, who with a pickaxe was fumbling about 
1 loose stone in the causeway. He was then seen darting from group to 
group, from public-house to public-house, and very soon the police began 
to hover in the distance. In a few minutes the groups of loungers had 
almost entirely disappeared, and the public-houses were mysteriously emptied. 
There is reason to believe that the flag of revolution was to have been 
first raised in the Seven Dials, where the first barricades were to have 
been flung up, the spot, says Mr. Frost, who was a leading Chartist, being 
chosen “on account of its contiguity to Whitehall, and the facilities offered 
by its narrow streets, radiating in so many directions from a common centre, 
for a rapid advance.” The pale-faced man, whose appearance was the signal 
for the dispersal of the loungers round the Seven Dials, was an emissary from 
the “Orange Tree,” bringing tidings of the arrests there. Cuffey, Ritchie, 
Lacey, and Fay were tried for sedition, and sentenced to transportation for 
life. Mullins received a long term of imprisonment. Powell, the spy, instead 
of a handsome reward, only got a free passage to Australia, where, being an 
idle fellow, he did not remain long. What became of him is not known. 
The other spy, a constable named Mullins, was subsequently dismissed from 
the police force for misconduct, and after a career of crime was hanged 
. for murdering an old woman called Elmsley, at Hackney, for the sake 
of a few pounds she had in her house. The Chartist organisation broke 
up. Its members, finding that the working classes alone could effect nothing, 
sensibly reverted to the programme of Mr. Sturge and the Birmingham Con- 
vention. They accordingly joined the Parliamentary Reform Association, which 
was launched into existence by the middle-class Radicals, under the auspices of 
Mr. Joseph Hume and his political associates. 
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Writing to Baron Stockmar about the collapse of the Chartist meeting at 
Kennington, Prince Albert says, in one of his letters—“<I hope this will 
read with advantage on the Continent. Ireland still looks dangerous.” It 
had looked so “dangerous” at the end of 1847 that its condition, together 
with the commercial panic in England, had caused Parliament to be summoned 
in the November of that year. Now the country, under the misguidance 
of the “Young Irelanders,” was drifting into civil war. 

It is not difficult to be generous to a “lost cause,” and in the “ Young 
Ireland”? movement, which ended in the disaster of °48, there is much that 
enlists the sympathies of liberal-minded liberty-loving men. It sprang from 
a reaction among the youth of the educated and literary classes, against the 
coarse vulgarity of O*’Connell’s methods of agitation. His favourite weapon 
was race-hatred. This he roused by passionate appeals to bitter memories of 
the past, when “the base, bloody, and brutal Saxon” trod the Celt under 
foot, tortured his priests, desecrated his altars, and proscribed his faith. 
The “Young Irelanders,” especially after Catholic Emancipation, felt that 
no practical good was done to the rack-rented peasantry by denunciations 
of Cromwell’s tyranny. Moving diatribes against Elizabethan oppression, 
in their opinion, did still less to reform the bad government, the weak 
executive, and alien bureaucracy of Ireland in the Victorian era. O’Connell’s 
aim was to pit the Celtic Catholics against the Protestant Anglo-Irish. The 
‘Young Ireland” Party aimed at uniting all Irish patriots, irrespective of 
creed or caste, in a purely political and secular movement for emancipating 
the peasantry from landlordism, and Ireland from English government. Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy,* one of the founders of the movement, says that its 
leaders favoured constitutional agitation, but, if compelled to adopt stronger 
measures, they were ready to accept the arbitrament of the sword. Their 
inistake lay in committing themselves to this latter part of their programme, 
without possessing the means of carrying it out. When they did that, success 
could alone. distinguish their policy from treason. 

The ‘Young Irelanders” were led by Thomas Osborne Davis, Charles 
Gavan Duffy, John Blake Dillon, and several other young men of enthusiasm 
and talent, and their movement was literary as well as political. They became 
an organised party in 1842, when the Nation newspaper was started, under 
Duffy’s editorship—a paper, says the late Mr. P. J. Smyth,t which was “ filled 
with a spirit of intense nationality.” Its articles, political and historical, its 
ballads and lyrics, both pathetic and humorous, were all devoted to glorify 
the achievements of Irishmen in the past, or give voice to their passions, 
aspirations, and demands in the present. All hereditary feuds, the “ Young 
Irelanders” said, must be forgotten. Ireland was to be Irish—not Anglo- 
Irish or Celtic. All men who loved her were to be ranked as Irishmen. 


* Young Ireland: a Fragment of Irish History, by Sir C. Gavan Duffy (Cassell & Company). 
t Young Ireland. Fortnightly Review, December, 1880. 
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Hereditary party spirit they regarded, wrote Sir C. Gavan Duffy, as an tgnis 
fatuus in a country “where the lineal descendants of the O’Neils, O’Briens, 
and O’Connors were Ministers, and where Philpot Curran, Wolfe Tone, and 
Theobald Mathew sprang from Cromwellian soldiers.’’ The agitators were a 
little hazy and vague and self-contradictory as to the precise amount of 


CHARLES GAVAN UOUFFY (1848). 


allegiance which they would yield to the Imperial Government; and Davis, in 
his correspondence with Daniel Owen Maddyn, rails as much at English ideas— 
English Utilitarianism, Materialism, and “ Sensualism’’—as at the supremacy 
of the Pope or Protestant ascendency. Just before the outbreak of ’48, too, 
Mr. Smith O’Brien’s avowed object, as leader of the “ Young Irelanders,” was 
to set up in Ireland an independent Republic. On the land question, however, 
they were sound and moderate. They demanded security of tenure, fair rents, 
free sale of tenant-right, and reasonable facilities for the natural growth of 
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_ peasant proprietors. But, said they in their manifesto in the Nation, “we are 


not ready to jump into a servile war for this purpose,” and, as Mr. P. J. 
Smyth has observed, they taught that “expropriation, if it could be realised, 
would be disastrous.” Davis, who was poet-laureate of the movement, was a 
Protestant of Welsh descent, Duffy and Dillon were Catholics. 

“Young Ireland” soon fell out with O’Connell and the patriots of 
Conciliation Hall. O’Connell’s organ, the Plot, attacked the Nation for its 
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atheism. The Nation retorted that O'Connell betrayed Ireland by abandonix 

the “divine right of Revolution’ for Whig alliances. In 1845 Davis died, and 
the leadership of the Party passed into the hands of William Smith O’Brien, 
his lieutenants being John Mitchell and John Martin. All three were Pro- 
testants. Mr. Smith O’Brien was descended from King Brian Borhoimé—who 
played the part of Alfred the Great in Irish history. A brother of Lord 
Inchiquin, he was an aristocrat and a Tory, with frigid manners, and a high and 
chivalrous sense of honour. He had drifted into the “ Young Ireland” Party, 
firstly, because fourteen years’ experience of the Imperial Parliament convinced 
him that it could not legislate wisely for Ireland, and, secondly, because he 
despaired of any other Party obtaining for Ireland the only Government that 
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could lift Ler to her place among the nations. As a speaker he was coia, 
logical, and stilted. But he had a severe and ascetic sense of public duty, 
and his fidelity and truthfulness secured for him the unswerving loyalty of his 
followers. 

It was in 1847 that “Young Ireland” first came into collision with the 
authorities. John Mitchell, whose violent teaching was akbhorred by O’Brien, 
virtually seceded from the Party represented by the Nation. He had started 
the United Irishman, and he made it a venomous advocate of Revolution. The 
outbreak in Paris, in 1848, put the game in Mitchell’s hands. The populace 
imagined that no government could stand against a mob. “Confederate ”’ 
Clubs sprang up like mushrooms, and Mitchell became so reckless in his 
appeals to force that the Government were compelled to “gag” him. He was; 
arrested and sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation for treason-felony, on 
the 20th of May, 1848. O’Brien and Meagher, who had been prosecuted in 
March, escaped because the juries disagreed. Dr. Kevin Izod O’Doherty—now 
Member for Meath—and Mr. D’Alton Williams, a fortnight after Mitchell’s 
condemnation, brought out a new revolutionary organ, the Irish Tribune, and 
Martin, “honest John Martin,” as he was cailed, followed up with the Felon, 
@ paper whose teachings were so abominably bloodthirsty that Albany Fon- 
blanque, in the Examiner, suggested it ought to be called the Fiend.* The 
sole defence for a truculence, which can be paralleled only by the ravings of 
Marat, is that the “Young Irelanders’’ had been goaded to madness by the 
terrible scenes of the. famine, and the apparent impotence of the English 
Government either to prevent or cope with that hideous calamity. Five weeks 
after the Felon appeared, Martin, Williams, O’Doherty, and Duffy were arrested. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and warrants were out against Mr. 
Smith O’Brien and Meagher (pronounced Maiir), the latter the fiercest and most 
eloquent of their orators. They felt they had now gone too far to draw back, 
though it would have been easy for them to do so by simply letting themselves 
be arrested. They considered it their duty to offer to head a rebellion before 
they were captured ; but when they appealed to the people to rise, they found 
that the peasants hardly knew who they were. They were looked on askance 
as the men who had quarrelled with O’Connell, and were denounced by the 
priests. Even if the peasants had been willing, famine had left them physically 
unfit for battle. Why dwell on the story of the wretched fiasco that was 
called the “rebellion” of ’48? The small band of patriots who joined the 
standards of the insurgents had few arms—pikes, old guns, and scythes were 


* “It is a peculiarity of Irish rebellion that it counts so much on the co-operation of women, who are 
to be nothing less than unsexed for its purposes. Women are to squirt vitriol, and women are to put on 
hoops—not hoops on their own persons, but hoops on the perscns of her Majesty’s soldiers, hoops wrapped 
round with turpentine, steeped in tow and fired. . . . The Felon newspaper has run its short course. 
An apter name should be chosen for the next organ of th> Mitchel! doctrines. The Fien? should be tha 
title.” — Examiner. 
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their chief weapons. They had no commissariat, no generals, and no pian of 
campaign. A barricade, commanded by Dillon, was “rushed” at Killenaule. 
- At Ballingarry a party under Mr. Smith O’Brien, hailed by his followers as 
“King of Munster,” on the 26th of July besieged six policemen, who had 
taken refuge in a farmhouse belonging to a widow called Cormack. The police 
refused to surrender, and on the 29th Mr. O’Brien, with reinforcements, again 
appeared. Another party of policemen came on the scene. A few shots were 
exchanged, and then the insurgents tried to fire the building. ‘The widow 
Cormack, whose five children were in the house,’ writes Mr. A. M. Sullivan,* 
“rushed to the rebel chief, flung herself on her knees, and asked him if he 
was going to stain his name and cause by an act so barbarous as the destruction 
of her little ones.”” Mr. O’Brien ordered the combustibles to be flung aside, 
and his followers, galled by the fire from the improvised fortalice, and disgusted 
by his soft-heartedness, beat a hasty retreat. ‘The leader of the insurrection, 
like Scott’s Highland Chieftain, “took to the hills, and became a broken man.” 
On the 5th of August he walked from his mountain refuge to Thurles Railway 
Station. When taking a ticket for Limerick, a guard named Hulme recognised 
and arrested him. With Meagher, Leine, and O’Donoghue, who were captured 
in the same locality, he was lodged in Kilmainham Gaol. O’Brien and his 
comrades were tried at Clonmel on the 2lst of September, and sentenced to 
death. This was subsequently commuted to transportation for life, whereupon 
the condemned men protested that the commutation was ulira vires on the 
part of the Queen, and that they had a legal right to be “hanged, drawn, and 
quartered,” or set free! The protest was of no avail, for Parliament quickly 
passed a special Act, empowering the Crown to commute sentences of high 
treason. Dillon, O’Gorman, and ©’Doherty escaped to America. Duffy was 
thrice brought to trial, but his advocate, Mr. Butt, thrice baffled his prosecutors. 
Mr. Smith O’Brien and his companions were set free in Van Diemen’s Land, 
on parole. Subsequently they were allowed to return home, but Mr. O’Brien 
died in retirement, never again taking part in public life. Hundréds of able 
and promising young men fled from the country, and Ireland suffered not 
only by the exile, enforced or voluntary, of the most public-spirited men in 
her governing middle class, but from the reaction and the prostration that 
always follow an abortive revolution. 

Though the progress of the Revolutionary movement in England, Ireland, 
and France engrossed the interests of the Queen and Prince Albert, it 
was impossible for them to be indifferent to its progress in other countries, 
notably in Germany, where it took the form of a movement in favour of 
National Unity. Ferdinand I., a monarch weak alike in body and mind, at 
this time sat on the throne of Austria. He was, however, little better than 
the tool of Prince Metternich, the energetic and unscrupulous Minister in 
whom Absolutism was incarnate. After the fall of Louis Philippe, turbulent 

| * New Ireland, Sixth Edition, p. 91. 
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Viennese mobs demanded constitutional reforms in Austria. On the 13th of 
March, the populace sacked Metternich’s Palace, in Vienna, and the Minister 
himself, disheartened on finding that his Imperial master shrank from defending 
his prerogatives, fled from the capital in disguise. ‘If emperors disappear, it is 
never till they have come to despair of themselves,” was the mocking observation 
with which Metternich placed his resignation in the hands of the Archduke 
Charles. Hungary naturally caught the contagion of Liberty, and Louis 
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Kossuth carried in the Diet at Pesth an address to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
demanding a national Government, from which the foreign—i.e., the German— 
element was to be eliminated. Feeble efforts at repression in Vienna ended 
in the concession of a Free Press, a National Guard, and a Liberal Constitution 
for. the Empire. 

It almost seemed as if the Revolution of ’48 had come to enforce the views 
which the Queen and Prince Albert had in vain impressed on their German 
relatives. Those views were to the effect that the time had arrived when 
the Princes of the Empire ought, as a matter of grace, to grant constitutional 
liberties to their subjects. But their Teutonic Majesties and Serenities had 
lcst their chance of conceding by policy what Revolution now extorted from 
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them by force. The movement began in Baden, where, on the 29th of February, 
the Grand Duke was compelled to grant a Free Press, a National Guard, and 
Trial by Jury to his subjects. It spread fast through the minor States. In 
Munich it ended in the abdication of the King on the 21st of March. In the 
Odenwald the peasants sacked the baronial castles, and a servile war seemed 
imniinent, even in Coburg. The Queen was therefore excited by every fresh 
outbreak, her only consolation being that Belgium—her uncle’s kingdom— 
remained tranquil. The Prince Hohenlohe, the husband of her half-sister, and 
her half-brother, the Prince of Leiningen, were simply ruined. “ All minds,” 
writes the Princess Hohenlohe to the Queen, “are on the stretch... . Never 
was such a state of lawless vagabondage as there is now all over Germany, 
more or less. At all hours of the day young men are walking about the 
streets doing nothing.” Business was at a standstill: there was neither buying 
nor selling, marrying nor giving in marriage; and the Queen’s half-sister, 
in another letter, speaking of herself and her illustrious family, remarks, 
piteously :—“‘ We are undone, and must begin a new existence of privations.” 

Prussia was stricken sharply by the revolutionary tempest. The very day 
after Metternich fled from Vienna the mob of Berlin rose against the Govern- 
-ment. Riot after riot followed this outbreak, and the concessions proclaimed 
on the 18th of March came too late—though the King, Frederick William, 
imagined he would win the sympathies of the German race by advocating the 
formation of a United Germany, federated under one flag, one army, one law, 
and one executive. The people, full of joy at their triumph, went to the Palace 
to congratulate their Sovereign, who came forth to harangue them. A glimmer 
of steel, however, within the castle quadrangle in an instant transformed the loyal 
crowd into a raging and rebellious mob. ‘Bitter experience,’’ says Mr. Charles 
Lowe,* “had taught them to distrust the word of their King. But instead of 
retiring, a squadron of dragoons, with a company of foot, advanced to clear 
the square; and either by accident or design, two muskets were fired into the 
crowd. ‘Treason!’ ‘Revenge!’ ‘To arms!’ was resounded on every side.” 
Two hundred barricades rose in the streets as if by magic, “and the city was 
soon one wild scene of carnage,” lit throughout the dark hours of night and 
morning by the red glare of sacked and burning houses. The troops virtually 
triumphed, but the King, grief-stricken, because of the slaughter of his “ dear 
Berliners,” suddenly gave the command next morning to “ cease firing.” The 
unpopular Ministers were dismissed. An amnesty was proclaimed, and the 
troops were ordered to quit the city. A Burger Guard was extemporised, and 
the King was compelled by the mob to stand bareheaded on the balcony of 
his Palace, and salute a ghastly procession of the dead who had been slain by 
his troops. On the 21st of March he rode through the streets, delivering 
many effusive and emotional speeches, promising a liberal constitution, and 
pledging himself, even in defiance of Austria, to head the movement for 

# Prince Bismarck: An Historical Biography, by Charles Lowe, M A., Vol. I., p. 63. 
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German Unity. The Crown Prince (now Emperor of Germany), who was 
wrongly supposed to have ordered the troops to fire on the people, fled to 
England, and his Palace was saved from attack solely because some loyal 
person artfully chalked over it the words, “National Property.’’ He was most 
hospitably entertained by the Queen till the end of May, when he returned 
to Berlin. “May God protect him,” writes her Majesty to her uncle, King 
Leopold. ‘He is very noble-minded and honest, and most cruelly wronged.” 

Italy, already a hotbed of discontent, naturally participated in the revo. 
lutionary movement. Early in March, Lombardy rose against the Austrians, 
and Venice, led by Daniel Manin, proclaimed a Republic. Charles Albert, King 
of Sardinia, yielding to popular pressure, put himself at the head of the 
agitation for Italian unity, and on the 28rd of March advanced to Milanese 
territory. The people of Tuscany and the Papal States flew to arms, but 
were pacified by the grant of constitutions, though the Pope was forced by 
the populace in May to levy war on Austria, his most faithful ally. The 
Dukes of Parma and Modena fled for their lives from their capitals. In 
Sicily alone the revolution was suppressed by force. This seems to have 
disheartened the liberators of North Italy—or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say it encouraged their Austrian masters. Ignoring defeat after | 
defeat, the Austrians, under Radetsky, held on to their Italian provinces 
with grim tenacity. Pacific mediation was rejected on both sides, and, finally, 
Charles Albert, who by this time found that Sardinia was expected to bear 
the brunt of the war single-handed, was rendered helpless by his fatal reverses 
at Custozza (22nd of July) and Somma Campagna (26th of July). The Pope, 
alarmed by the liberal movement he had encouraged, lost the confidence of his 
subjects, and on the assassination of Rossi, his secretary, fled from Rome 
to Gaeta (24th of November). From thence he issued a protest against the 
Revolutionary Government of the Holy City, which protest was promptly 
supported by the armed intervention of France. 

In Spain, however, the Revolution, in May, took a form which gave Queen 
Victoria the greatest anxiety. At first all parties in the Cortes were opposed 
to violence. Suddenly, however, the Party of Action waxed strong. The 
Government foolishly prorogued the Cortes, and this was followed by a protest 
in the shape of a popular rising in Madrid, on the 26th of March. It was 
suppressed, and a few of the most distinguished men in Spain were summarily 
banished beyond the seas. Lord Palmerston here interfered with characteristic 
recklessness and audacity. On the 16th of March he wrote to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the British Minister at Madrid, requesting him to advise the Queen 
of Spain to change her Ministers. Sir Henry Bulwer not only sent a copy 
of this despatch to the Duc de Sotomayor, but also procured its publication 
in the Opposition newspapers. The Spanish Government, incensed at Sir H. 
Bulwer’s intrigues with the Party of Violence, not only resented this imperti- 
nent interference with their affairs, but haughtily returned the despatch to the 
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English Foreign Office. Lord Palmerston replied sarcastically to Sotomayor, 
and not only approved of the conduct of Sir Henry Bulwer, but caused him 
to be made a K.C.B. Accordingly, on the 19th of May, the Spanish Govern- 
ment requested Sir Henry to leave Spain within forty-eight hours, which he 
did, and a cessation of diplomatic intercourse was the result. Lord John 
Russell, the Prime Minister, had seen Lord Palmerston’s ill-advised despatch, 
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and having told Lord Palmerston that he objected to it, he naturally con- 
cluded it would not be sent. ‘Shortly after,” writes Mr. Greville,* “he (Lord 
John Russell) was with the Queen, and, in conversation on this topic, he 
told her what had passed between Palmerston and himself, and what he had 
said. ‘No! did you say that?’ said the Queen. He said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, 
then,’ she replied, ‘it produced no effect, for the despatch is gone. Lord 
Palmerston sent it to me. I know it is gone.’”’ 

There was quite a storm of indignation against Lord Palmerston in every 
political club and coterie when this affair became known. The Queen was 
angry, and so were Palmerston’s colleagues, some of whom declared that they 


* Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. III., p. 169. 
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could not defend his conduct. He was attacked by the Opposition in both 
Houses; and Lord Lansdowne, who had to plead for him in the Lords, told 
Lord John Russell that “this must never happen again,” and that in future 
Lord Palmerston must not be allowed to send out any despatches unless they 


BARON STOCKMAR. 
(Engraved, by permission, after the Portrait in Sir Theodore Martin's ‘' Life of the Prince Consort.”) 


were sanctioned by Lord John himself.* It was morally certain that Sir H. 
Bulwer had, at Lord Palmerston’s instigation, mixed himself up with the 
intrigues of the revolutionary party in Madrid, and on the 5th of June Mr. 
Bankes gave expression to the true feeling of every section of the House of 
Commons, by moving a Vote of Censure on Lord Palmerston. Whigs, Tories, 
and Radicals were agreed that his conduct had been imprudent and dis- 
courteous. The Queen expressed to Lord John Russell her grief over his rude 
* Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 
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and untoward management of diplomatic business. His colleagues condemned 
him in private, and yet the attack on him mysteriously collapsed. The debate, 
says Mr. Greville, cynically, was a fight “with muffled gloves,” and why? 
Palmerston, for whom the stars in their courses fought, was saved by two 
strokes of luck. Sir Robert Peel, whose defence of him was a piece of 
exquisite irony, decided that as the Ministry refused to desert him he must be 
supported, Peel’s sole object at this time being to protect the only Ministerial 
combination which could protect Free Trade. The Spanish Government had 
also put themselves in the wrong in ordering Sir Henry Bulwer to quit 
Madrid, merely because Lord Palmerston sent them, through him, an insolent 
and foolish despatch. Members who were prepared to vote for Mr. Bankes’s 
motion felt that unless it were proved clearly that Sir Henry Bulwer had 
participated in revolutionary conspiracies, they must vote for the Government, 
on the score of national honour. The Spanish Ministry failed to prove this, 
because they dared not set forth their case. One of Sir Henry Bulwer’s: 
instruments in driving the Narvaez Government from office was Serrano, who 
from corrupt motives revealed the conspiracy to Narvaez. But Serrano was 
the lover of the Queen of Spain, and had his evidence been adduced against 
Lord Palmerston, her Majesty would have been unpleasantly compromised. The 
debate on Mr. Bankes’s motion was thus a Parliamentary victory for Lord 
Palmerston. But it served to augment the distrust with which the Queen 
and his own colleagues regarded his barum-scarum method of conducting the 
business of the Foreign Office. 

Parliament, which had been adjourned over the Christmas holidays, again 
met on the 3rd of February, 1848. Meeting as it did on the eve of a 
revolution in Europe, and at a time when the masses of the English people 
were in a ferment of discontent, one might suppose that it was greatly 
agitated by the tempest of sedition that raged outside its walls. On the con- 
trary, it pursued its course with almost stoical indifference to “the condition- 
of-England question,” and neither the sullen temper of the English working 
classes, nor the impending revolt of the “Young Ireland” Party, seems to 
have given the representatives of the people the slightest concern. In fact, the 
West Indies now took the place of Ireland and the manufacturing districts 
of England, as a scene of distress worthy of monopolising the attention of 
Parliament. What Mr. Disraeli said of similar events in 1834 might well. 
have been said of those of 1848, namely, that ‘the mean position which the 
S2xon multitude occupied as distinguished from the Jamaica planters sank 
deep into their hearts.”’ Again the attention of the working classes was drawn 
to the contrast between the interest which Parliament displayed in “a petty 
and exhausted colony ”’ and “the claims for constitutional rights by the working 
millions of England.”* Oddly enough, it was Mr. Disraeli’s own leader, Lord 
George Bentinck, who, finding that the planters attributed their sufferings to 

* Sybil, or the Two Nations, by the Earl of Beaconsfield, Book V., Chap. I. 
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the loss of the protection which differential duties on foreign sugar had given 
them in the English market, took up their case at this inopportune moment 
with more warmth than prudence. He moved for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into their grievances. In June the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood, brought forward a proposal to advance 
£200,000—ultimately the sum was fixed at £170,000—for the purpose of 
helping planters to get coolie labour. Lord John Russell subsequently 
announced further concessions. He refused to exclude slave-grown sugar from 
the English market. He, however, proposed to reduce the duty on colonial 
sugar, leaving ordinary foreign sugar at its existing rate. But he applied to 
both colonial sugar and certain varieties of foreign sugar a descending scale 
of reduction, which would in 1855 end in equalising them, though up to 
that period a slight advantage would be given to the colonial sugar. The 
philanthropists attacked. the scheme because they demanded the total exclusion 
of slave-grown sugars. Some Free Traders like Mr. Hume attacked it, because 
they thought the true remedy lay in letting the colonists have more freedom 
in importing labour, and in managing their own affairs. A painful scene took 
place during these debates between Lord George Bentinck and Lord John 
Russell. Lord George declared in violent language that Mr. Hawes, Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, had suppressed a despatch which threw light on 
colonial distress. Lord John Russell jeered at his antagonist’s connection with 
the turf, where alone, he said, such tricks were common. Mr. Disraeli retorted 
by saying that for his services in detecting a turf fraud Lord George Bentinck 
had been thanked by a Committee, the chairman of which was the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord John Russell’s brother. During this wrangling the House of 
Commons was converted into a bear-garden, and members roared and hooted 
at each other as if they were maniacs. The Government carried their proposal 
only by a majority of fifteen, and this, together with loss of prestige from bad 
management and clumsy Parliamentary tactics, further weakened the Cabinet 
in the eyes of the public. Even the Queen began to think she might soon 
have to send for Lord Stanley, for it was only Sir Robert Peel’s support that 
kept the Administration alive. 

The financial statement of the Government, which was sides not by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir C. Wood), but by Lord John Russeli him- 
self, early in the year, had been disappointing. He estimated a deficit of 
£2,141,209, and he said it must be met either by increasing taxation, or 
reducing the cost of the Army and Navy. But the agitation which had been 
raised by the Duke of Wellington about the defenceless state of the country 
drove the Ministry to increase the military and naval estimate by £358,000, 
in addition to which Lord John Russell decided to take a Militia vote of 
£150,000. He proposed, therefore, to continue the Income Tax, which was to 
expire in April, 1849, for five years, raising it from 7d. to 1s. in the pound. 
The duties on copper ore, equal to £41,000, were to be remitted, which 
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would teave a surplus of £113,000 on the Estimates. Never did a Budget 
raise such a storm of opposition. Were Ministers mad, asked Mr. Hume, 
that they proposed to increase taxation during a time of commercial distress 
and seething political discontent? He and Mr. Cobden demanded, like all 
the Radicals, a reduction of armaments to meet the estimated deficit on 
the Budget. All the Protectionists, of course, fell upon the Ministry, crying, 
“* Behold the fatal results of Free Trade!” and demanding the substitution 
of indirect taxation, or import duties, instead of an increased Income Tax— 
a tax which, said they, they would never have permitted Sir Robert Peel to 
impose, had it had not been understood that it was to be only a temporary 
one. Sir Charles Wood in a few days offered to refer the Estimates to Select 
and Secret Committees, a proposition violently attacked, as tending to relieve 
Ministers of their constitutional responsibility, and permit Committees of the 
House to encroach on the true functions of the Executive. Then the country 
rose a8 one man against the Budget, and members were threatened with the 
loss of their seats if they voted for an increased Income Tax. On the 28th of 
February Sir Charles Wood accordingly brought in an amended Budget. He 
would continue the existing Income Tax for five, or, if the House decided, 
for three years; but for two years, to meet a deficit which he thought was 


‘temporary, he proposed to add 5 per cent. to it. This still further irritated 


the country, whose ideas on taxation the Government utterly ignored. The 
working classes scoffed at the House which fretted over the addition of 
sevenpence in the pound on the tax on their incomes, when ¢hey paid twice 


-as many shillings in the pound on the great staples of their consumption. 
“The middle classes complained that Ministers paid no heed to their demand 


that a distinction be made between permanent and precarious incomes, and 
for the adjustment of the tax to the means and substance of the taxpayer. 
Meantime the Select Committee on the Estimates were reducing them. 


‘On the 25th of August Sir C. Wood stated to the House that the Committee 


had so adjusted revenue and expenditure that there would only be a deficit 
of £292,805 to meet. To that he had to add the extraordinary expenditure 
of the year, incurred on account of the Caffre War, together with sums 
for relieving fresh distress in Ireland, which brought the total deficit to be 
met to £2,081,226. This sum the Government proposed to borrow in the 
open market. After some protests from the Radicals against increasing the 
floating debt in time of peace, and against the refusal of the Government to 
reduce establishments, the Ministry carried their point. But the Cobdenites 
taunted them with Sir Robert Peel’s remark, that he would not attempt to 
govern the country unless he could equalise its expenditure and its revenue. 
Parliament in 1848 was tolerably free from discussions on the interminable 
Irish question. But Mr. Smith O’Brien, the leader of the Irish Party of 
Action, was in earnest, and his followers were full of enthusiasm for Irish 
nationality. Lord Clarendon had attempted to conciliate the priesthood, 
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but he had failed; and the Executive in Dublin sought for increased power 
to maintain order in Ireland. Hence a Bill aimed at seditious clubs was 
brought forward by the Government. It empowered the Lord-Lieutenant to 
arrest and detain any person whom he suspected of conspiring against the 
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Queen’s Government—in other words, it was proposed to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act.* The Bill passed rapidly through all its stages, even Radicals 


* It is interesting to record that Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords on the 2lst of July, 1848, 
read a letter in which the writer said that Mr. O’Connell had, in conversation, suggested, three weeks 
before Sir R. Peel’s Coercion Act was passed, that a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act would be 
preferable, as it ‘would cure and not irritate.” Mr. O'Connell further stated that he would support 
Peel in pursuing that policy, provided the Minister would pledge himself to introduce the measurea 
of relief and justice to Ireland which he had so often promised. 
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like Mr. Hume voting for it, reluctantly, as a hateful incident in our Irish 
policy. They, however, warned the Ministry that they must lose no time in 
bringing in remedial measures, dealing with the Franchise, the Church, the 
Grand Jury laws, and Municipal Institutions in Ireland. On the 26th of July 
the Bill was passed through the Upper House. A few days afterwards 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, previous to the House of Commons going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, moved that the distracted condition of Ireland demanded 
the constant attention of Parliament, and said that if he carried his motion he 
would follow it up with one which Lord John Russell had moved in 1844, 
referring the subject of Irish grievances to a Select Committee. He com- 
plained of the delays in remedial legislation ; but Lord John Russell, though 
conciliatory, opposed the motion on the plea that it would be better to 
proceed gradually with the work of reform in Ireland, than to burden the 
House with the impossible task Mr. Crawford would impose on it. It was 
in this debate that Mr. Bernal Osborne complained that Ireland was governed, 
like a Crown Colony, with “a mock Sovereign, a Brummagen Court, and a 
pinchbeck Executive,” and recommended the abolition of the Viceroyalty, the 
government of Ireland by a fourth Secretary of State, occasional sessions of 
the British Parliament in Dublin, and an annual visit of the Queen and 
Court to her Irish dominions. Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, also sug- 
gested that the Government would not be averse from modifying the position 
of the Established Church in Ireland, and there seemed to be in the minds 
of Ministers a disposition to seek, in a scheme of “concurrent endowment,” 
a solution of the Irish problem. Mr. Crawford’s motion was rejected by a 
vote of 100 to 24. 

On the 24th of February the Lord Chancellor introduced the Irish En- 
cumbered Estates Act. The measure provided for the swift and easy sale and 
transfer—voluntary or compulsory under an order of the Court of Chancery 
—of estates whose owners could not pay off their mortgages and had no 
capital to improve them. The mistake lay in selling along with the estates, 
which were the landlords’, the improvements which, as a rule, were made by 
the tenants, and which in equity, and by the custom of land tenure in Ireland, 
belonged to the latter. The measure was therefore pregnant with evils which 
had to be dealt with subsequently by the Land Acts with which Mr. Gladstone’s 
name will be permanently associated. 

What was the effect of the Chartist rising on Parliament? It bulks but 
slightly in the proceedings of the Legislature. On the 10th of April Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor presented to the House of Commons a petition signed by 
5,706,000 persons in favour of the “six points of the Charter”—namely, Vote 
by Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Manhood Suffrage, Equal Electoral Districts, 
Abolition of Property Qualification for Members of Parliament, and Payment 
of Members. He moved that it be read by the clerk. The first shect 
was taken up and the prayer read, whereupon the messengers of the Hotse 
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gathered up the five great masses of parchment of which the petition 
consisted, and rolled it to the table. On the 18th Mr. Thornley, on behalf 
of the Select Committee on Petitions, reported that the Chartist petition 
weighed not five tons, as was alleged, but 5% cwts., and that it contained 
only 1,975,496 signatures, and not 5,706,000, as Mr. O’Connor had stated. 
Among these appeared the names of the Queen as “ Victoria Rex,” the Duke 
of Wellington, K.G., Sir Robert Peel, and names that were no names, such as 
“No Cheese,” “Pugnose,” “Flatnose,’”’ and the like, so that doubts as to the 
authenticity of the document might be fairly raised. Mr. O’Connor and Mr. 
Cripps exchanged pungent personalities over this discovery, and when Mr. 
O’Connor left the House, the Speaker, fearing a duel might be the result of 
the quarrel, induced Mr. Cripps to withdraw his imputations on Mr. O’Connor’s 
honesty. Lord John Russell then moved that Mr. O’Connor be arrested by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. The offender, on being brought to the bar, gave 
explanations which brought the scene to an end. 

On the 7th of April Sir George Grey brought in the Crown Government 
Security Bill, which was a device of Lord Campbell’s for reducing the offences 
created by the Act of 1796 from treason to felony, and for extending it to 
Ireland, where, as the law then stood, it was impossible to punish a revo- 
lutionary movement, except by treating it as treason or misdemeanour. This 
gave a deathblow to the odious statutory crime termed “constructive treason,” 
substituting, as. Lord Campbell says in his Journal, a plain, easy, popular 
method “by which incipient traitors may be prosecuted as felons, and trans- 
ported beyond the seas.” In one of the debates on this Bill, Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, while professing his loyalty to the Queen, declared he was not loyal 
to the Government or to the Imperial Parliament, and would do what he 
could to overthrow the one and dissever the other. He lashed the House | 
into fury by his references to his intrigues with the leaders of the French 
Revolution, and by menacing England with the hostility of the Republics of 
France and America. Campbell’s Bill may be described as one to degrade 
“the spouters of stale sedition,” as Mr. Disraeli once called them, to the level 
of vulgar criminals in the eyes of the people. A Bill enabling the Home 
Secretary on his responsibility to compel the departure of aliens visiting the 
country not from the usual motives of business and pleasure was denounced 
by the Radicals, led by Sir W. Molesworth, as “analogous in principle to the 
famous law of Suspected Persons of the 17th of September, 1793, one of the 
:nost accursed laws of the Reign of Terror.” Lord John Russell was taunted 
with having opposed a similar provision which disfigured the Aliens Act in 
his maiden speech in 1814, and Mr. David Urquhart amused the House by 
quoting Leviticus xxiv. 22 and Numbers ix. 14 against the proposal. It was, 
however, carried in both Houses. 

It was felt at this time that the House of Commons was not equal to the 
task of social legislation. A large Party, under the leadership of Mr, Joseph 
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Hume, contended that the duty of Parliament to the people did not begin and 
end with the passing of repressive laws in a revolutionary crisis. But as the 
House was then constituted, they felt that little else could be expected from 
it, and they accordingly urged that it be made effective by being reformed. 
To bring the popular chamber into closer touch with the people, Mr. Hume 
and other Radical Reformers argued that the franchise must be extended. 
Hence arose his Resolution of the 20th of June, to the effect that the. House 
of Commons did not fairly represent the people, and his proposal for (1) 
household franchise; (2) vote by ballot; (8) triennial Parliaments; (4) equal 
apportionment of Members to population. This motion marks the beginning 
of the great Reform movement which culminated-in the Reform Bill of the 
Derby-Disraeli Government in 1867, and of Mr. Gladstone’s Government ir 
1885. Lord John Russell opposed the Resolution, though he abandoned the . 
doctrine with which he was credited, namely, that the Bill of 1832 was final, 
and he admitted that it had worked badly, by enforcing too great uniformity 
of qualification. Mr. Disraeli opposed every one of Mr. Hume’s proposals, 
except that for triennial Parliaments. Mr. Sidney Herbert, on behalf of the 
Peelites, also opposed Mr. Hume, who was supported solely by Mr. Cobden, 
the Radicals, and the “ Manchester School.” The Resolution was rejected by 
a vote of 351 to 84. 


FROM AN ETCHING BY THE QUEEN. 


THE SOUTH-EAST COERIDOR, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
(After a Photograph by Messrs. G. 1V. Wilson and Co.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AT WORK AND PLAY. 


The Queen’s Administrative Work—The “‘ Condition of England” Question—The Court and the Working Classes 
—Royal Plans for Ameliorating the Lot of Labour—Threatened Attacks on the Queen—The Demagogues 
Abashed—A Royal-Hearted Speech—The Queen's Private Correspondence — A Pension Fund for the 
Working Classes—Pauperism amongst Domestic Servants— Prince Albert’s Relief Plan—Birth and 
Christening of the Princess Louise—The Court at Osborne—Removal to Balmoral—The Queen at Kirnk—A 
Royal Geologist—Sir Charles Lyell’s Anecdotes of the Royal Family—An Accident in the Solent—Prince 
Albert as a University Reformer—Death of Lord Melbourne and Lord George Bentinck. 


To the Queen and the Prince Consort the year of the Revolution brought 
many domestic anxieties which the Court newsman of the day could not 
chronicle. We have seen, from some expressions in her Majesty’s own letters, 
how sharply her heart was touched by the misfortunes of her French friends and 
her German kinsfolk. But the public busiuess connected with the distressing 
and alarming state of affairs abroad condemned both the Queen and her 
husband to the severest toil. Twenty-eight thousand despatches were received 
by or sent out from the Foreign Office during 1848, and most of these had 
to be studied closely, and annotated and advised on either by her Majesty 
or Prince Albert. Lord Palmerston’s irrepressible restlessness and boyish 
imprudence kept the Queen in a state of feverish anxiety, for-she never knew 
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when some fresh freak of the Foreign Secretary might not make her appear 
ridiculous to Continental Courts. 

Moreover, it occurred to the Royal pair that the troubles at home might 
perchance be smoothed if the influence of the Crown were judiciously and 
delicately applied to promote a peaceful solution of many alarming social 
problems. Mr. Carlyle was then thundering forth anathemas against the 
governing orders of England for neglecting what he called “the Condition of 
England ” Question and accusing them of abdicating their natural position as 
leaders and guides of the people. Had he suspected what was going on in 
the Royal circle, he would have known that this charge did not at all events 
he against the highest of all the governing orders in the State. The “Con- 
dition of England ” Question, in fact, had now become a subject of engrossing 
interest to the Queen and her consort. 

Prince Albert’s letters to Baron Stockmar indicate that he over-estimated the 
power and significance of the Chartist organisation. But they show that he did 
not under-estimate the disastrous effect of popular discontent on the commerce 
and industry of the nation. Her Majesty and the Prince seemed to have 
arrived at a very clear idea as to how far they could either of them affect the 
crisis. Personally, the Sovereign at such a time could not with propriety 
mingle in the social warfare waged between rich and poor. But much might 
be done through Prince Albert to show that the Crown was not unmindful 
of the claims of Labour, and to indicate that her Majesty bated not one jot 
or tittle of her sympathy for that class of our community, which, as Prince 
Albert pithily said, in a speech he delivered on the 18th of ey? “has most 
of the toil, and least of the enjcyinents, of life.” 

As far back as 1844 he had become President of a ‘Society for the. Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Working Classes. This apparently was an 
organisation somewhat of the dilettante type, but it now occurred to the prac- 
tical mind of the Prince that it might be turned at such a crisis to a useful 
purpose. He seized the opportunity afforded by an invitation to preside at one 
of its public meetings, for carrying out the cherished design of the Court, and 
it is curious to note that when this intention was bruited about, the strongest 
objections were made to it. Violent demagogues, he was told, would’ attend 
and say rude things about the Sovereign. Lord John Russell sent him a copy 
of a book containing a ribald attack on the Royal Family ; and it is not pleasing 
to recollect that if the Court had permitted itself to be overruled by the 
Government, this golden chance of conciliating contending classes would have 
been lost at a critical moment in the history of the English people. But 
neither the Queen nor the Prince was to be daunted. These attacks, they said, 
merely convinced them all the more that the time had come when they should 
put themselves in touch with the great interests of Labour, and show that the 
Royal Family was not, as was alleged, living on the earnings of a people for 
whose sufferings it had no sympathy and to whose welfare it was indifferent. 


- _ 7 
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What the Prince called “a tangible proof” cf the desire of the Queen and 
her family to co-operate in any scheme for lightening and brightening the 
lot of her poorer subjects was needed, and he meant to give that proof. 

A sour critic would perhaps say that in analysing the Royal ideas on the 
“Condition of England”? Question a good deal of State Socialism lurked 
in them. They suggest undoubtedly the influence of many German writers 
on State Socialism; but Prince Albert, so far as he was the exponent of 
her Majesty’s thoughts, seems to have been careful to burn much incense 
on the altar of Voluntaryism, before which all the prominent economic writers 
of the day bowed down. If he roused their suspicions by denying that the 
people should be let alone, and left to help themselves in what Mr. Carlyle 
calls “the. desolate freedom of the wild ass,” he deferred to their prejudices 
by proposing that the help and guidance which they needed should come not 
from Government, but frem voluntary combinations of individuals. It is 
possible that he might have gone farther if he had dared. As it was, the 
position of the Court in relation to the social question at this time seems to 
have been midway between that of the younger school of sociologists in our day, 
and the almost defunct school whose principle and shibboleth were lazssez fatre. 

According to the Prince’s speech at the meeting of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Working Classes, on the 18th of May, two 
objects should be képt in view. Firstly, Society, through individual and asso- 
ciated effort, should show what can be done by model lodging-houses, improved 
dwellings, loan funds, allotments, and the like, to ameliorate the lot of the 
poor. Secondly, the poor must be taught that all the work of amelioration 
cannot be done by Society—that, in fact, they must, by their cultivation of 
the homely virtues of thrift, honesty, diligence, and self-denial, help themselves 
into the condition in which it is possible for others, either by individual or 
associated effort, to help them. He implored the country to think more of the 
identity than the rivalry of class interests, and contended that it was the 
imperative duty of the rich, each one in his sphere, “to show how man can 
help man, notwithstanding the complicated state of Society.” Self-reliance 
in the individual, and confidence between individuals—these were the moral 
forces which Prince Albert seems to have thought it was the mission of all 
good citizens to evoke. It has been hinted that such utterances are mere 
platitudes, and hardly worth recording. As David Hume observed, the truths 
that are prized as discoveries by a few philosophers in one generation become 
the commonplaces of their grandchildren. Had the ideas of the Queen and 
her husband on the Social Problem been platitudes among statesmen in 
1848, Revolution would not have fallen on Europe like “a bolt out of 
the blue,” nor would the panic-stricken kings and princes of the Con- 
tinent have been flying, as Mr. Carlyle put it, “like a gang of coiners when 
the police had come among them.”* Nothing could be more gratifying 

* Nhomas Carlyle, by J. A. Froude, Vol. I., p. 248. 
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to the Queen than the universal approval that greeted this address. It struck 
the true note of sympathy with Labour that should ever ring through “ the 
sad, sweet music of Humanity.” Her Majesty said, in a letter to Stockmar, 
‘‘the Prince made a speech on Thursday which has met with more general 


admiration from all classes and parties than any I can remember;” and it 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. (Afler the Medallion by T. Woolner, 1855.) 


is in truth impossible to give a juster idea of the effect which it produced 
all over the English-speaking world. 

It is curious to observe that all through the Queen’s correspondence during 
the most alarming year of her reign, there is expressed a feeling of proud 
confidence in the stability of the British Monarchy, and an abiding certitude 
that under her rule no effort will be spared to minimise the sufferings or 
better the lot of the poor. Bolingbroke’s “patriot King” could not have 
more cowpletely identified Sovereignty with national life and national 
yearning. That the Revolution had no perceptible effect on England, one can 
now see was mainly due to the fact that alike in the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and in the encouragement of schemes for social improvement, the Monarchy 
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became almost guilty of partisanship in espousing the popular cause. The air 
was indeed full of such schemes, and it is hardly a breach of confidence 
now to say that but for the risk of incurring the reproach of infecting 
England with German ideas, the Court would have marched in advance of 
its advisers. It was generally believed at this time that the Queen and 
Prince Albert were first struck with the inadequacy of the provision made 
in England to mitigate the painful chancefulness of life among the artisan 
clasges. It has been, in fact, supposed that it was in a special sense for her 
Majesty’s perusal that the late Dr. Farr then investigated the problem, from 
a point of view which was as essentially German as it was antagonistic to the 
ideas of the English laissez faire school. Our Poor Law, Dr. Farr argued, is 
really a great scheme for insuring every man’s life against the risk of starva- 
tion. In those days to die from starvation was an accident in England. In 
the countries which were swept by the Revolution, however, to be succoured 
from death by starvation was the accident. The Poor Law had, therefore, 
with other influences, saved Society in England. Whether, in these circum- 
stances, it might not be well to develop the beneficent idea underlying it, was 
a question often thoughtfully pondered in the Royal Family. 

For this reason it may not be amiss to call attention to what Dr. Farr laid 
down for the guidance of those who at this anxious time had the destinies of 
the people in their hands. He pointed out that “Society without a legal 
system of relief for destitution can be scarcely said to exist, as it leaves the 
protection of life against the most imminent calamity unprovided for.”* Inse- 
curity of life among the masses, he contended, naturally weakens their instinc- 
tive conservatism. It drives them into communism and anarchy, which are the 
rank and unwholesome outgrowths of a state in which Property is.too selfish 
to appropriate a small portion of its profits as a life insurance premium for 
Labour—and where the State has not yet discovered that the insurance of the 
life of al] is the insurance of the property of all. The Poor Law to a certain 
extent made this appropriation. But the objection to it was its cast-iron 
administration; its indiscriminating application to the good and the bad, the 
industrious and the idle, the worthy and the worthless. Was it not, then, pos- 
sible to make Poor Law Relief bear some proportion to the ratepayer’s previous 
contributions to the Insurance fund against destitution? Could not the whole 
country be converted into a gigantic Friendly Society, of which the rich should 
be, so to speak, honorary members, but capable without the least shame or 
humiliation of becoming benefiting members, should sudden misfortune hurl 
them from the heights of opulence to the depths of destitution? Many philan- 
thropic firms of employers co-operated at this time with their workmen in 
founding benefit societies for the purpose of insurance against sickness or 
accident. Why, it was asked, could they not develop this idea, and insure 


* Letter to the Registrar-General on Health Insurance, by William Farr, Eeq. Appendix to the 
Registrar-General’s Report for 1849. 
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their workpeople against the consequences of that infirmity which is the result 
of old age? In other words, could not the Friendly Society be also made a 
Pension Club? The practical difficulty obviously lay in the complicated account- 
keeping which was necessary for the success of such schemes, and which 
private firms could hardly be expected to undertake. It was, however, shown 
by Dr. Farr, in the- letter which has been quoted, and which is one of the 
most curious and characteristic products of a time of social turmoil, than the 
Government could alone with advantage receive small deposits of money in’ the 
early life of a generation, invest them at compound interest, and pay the accu- 
mulated amounts at short intervals to the aged and infirm survivors. Each 
establishment might, according to Dr. Farr’s idea, organise three insurance 
funds—a Pension Fund, a Health Fund, and a Life Fund—the premiums to 
be paid to the Government, who should conduct the whole business for the 
parties interested on fair and easy terms. 

It is curious that though the Chartists and a large number of the Tories 
—notably the remnants of the “Young England” Party, led by Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord John Manners—sympathised with these ideas, they were coldly 
frowned down by the Whigs and the Manchester School of Radicals. The 
argument against the social reformers was that employers did enough for their 
“hands” when they bought their labour and paid for it in the open market. 
It was for the workpeople to spend their money as they pleased—if in insurance 
against sickness and old age, so much the better; if not, so much the 
worse. But even in the last case no real harm, it was urged, could come to 
them, for there was always “the parish” to fall back upon. In a word, 
Capital argued that it did enough for Labour when it paid wages and poor 
rates. On the other hand, it might be retorted, that by helping on schemes 
for promoting the permanent comfort of his workpeople the employer is only 
paying wages in the way which pays all parties best in the long-run. Such 
an employer, it might be said, gets the strongest command of the labour 
market, and the best and most efficient service from his men. His prestige 
becomes lustrous like that of a general who refuses to desert his wounded on 
the field where he wins his victorious laurels, or of a conquering king who 
refuses to let the veterans perish, whose valour has widened the range of 
his dominion. Often did the Queen and Prince Albert ponder these things 
in their hearts. Hence their eagerness to seize every opportunity, not of 
pressing schemes such es these on a Society whose economic prejudices were 
antipathetic to them, but for stimulating the upper and middle classes in such 
voluntary movements for ameliorating the lot of Labour, as were possible 
and practicable in those “bad old times.’? It was in this spirit that they 
even studied the barren statistics of Pauperism, and that their discovery, in 
1849, of the fact that the great majority of the poor people in London work- 
houses had been domestic servants, prompted Prince Albert to stimulate 
the Servants’ Provident and Benevolent Society to find a remedy for such a 
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distressing state of things. ‘The appalling pauperism of this class,” as the 
Prince described it in a memorable speech, he strove to arrest by inducing 
servants to invest their savings under the Deferred Annuities Act, through the 
agency of the Society.* 

On the 18th of March the Princess Louise was born, and on the 13th 
of May she was baptised in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace, being 


named after Prince Albert’s mother and the Queen of the Belgians. The 
Prince himself adapted the music of a chorale he had composed for - the 
Baptismal Service. ‘The Royal christening,” writes Bishop Wilberforce to 
Miss Noel, “was a very beautiful sight. in its highest sense of that word 
beauty; the Queen, with the five Royal children around her, the Prince of 
Wales and Princess Royal hand-in-hand, all kneeling down quietly and 
meekly at every prayer, and the little Princess Helena alone just standing and 
looking round with the blue eyes of gazing innocence.” This was the little 
Princess a peep at whom, Lady Lyttelton. says, always cheered her, for she 
was then “an image of life”—it is to be presumed Lady Lyttelton means 
child-life—in its prime, with “cheeks like full-blown roses, and her nose like 


* Prince Consort’s Speeches. 
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a bud.” This month of May was ostensibly a merry one at Court, though 
from the correspondence that passed between the Queen and her half-sister, 
it is quite evident that her Majesty went through the festal pageant of Court 
balls and Royal birthday fétes with her heart heavy from the anxieties of 
the times. 

In July the Royal circle was broken up by the departure of Prince 
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Albert to open the great Agricultural Show at York, where his speech, 
identifying himself closely with the farming interest, gave the country gentry 
and husbandmen of England the keenest delight. The Queen again wrote 
to Stockmar and the King of the Belgians, expressing her personal satisfaction 
with the Prince’s speeches at York, and her pleasure at seeing him develop 
high gifts of oratory. The rest of the summer her Majesty and her family 
spent at Osborne—a little anxious or account of the feeble health of Prince 
Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh), whose removal to the keen mountain air of the 
Highlands had been strongly pressed on them by Sir James Clark. - Her 
Majesty then came to town on the dth of September to prorogue Parliament. 
The present House of Lords was on that occasion used for the first time, and 
this fact, together with the interest excited by the appearance before her 
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Senate of almost the only great European Sovereign who at this time dared 
appear in public, caused enormous crowds to assemble. The Qucen was 
received by the mob who lined the route from Buckingham Palace to West- 
minster in a delirium of enthusiastic loyalty, and that she felt grateful for 
their greeting was evident from the emotion with which she delivered those 
passages of her Address, in which she referred to the mutual affection and 
trust that linked Queen and country together in England. 

No sooner had this function been discharged than the Royal Family made 
haste to proceed to the Aberdeenshire Highlands, where, on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir James Clark, Prince Albert had leased the Balmoral estate from 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Mountain air, at once dry and keen, was, in Clark’s 
opinion, essential for the health of the Royal Family, and Balmoral was the 
driest place in Deeside. Nobody has described this romantic retreat better 
than the Queen herself. From the hill above the house the view, she says, 
is charming. ‘To the left you look to the beautiful hills surrounding Lech- 
nagar, and to the right towards Ballater, to the glen or valley along which 
the Dee winds, with beautiful wooded hills, which reminded us very much of 
the Thuringian Forest.. It was so calm and so solitary, it did one good as 
one gazed around, and the pure mountain air was most refreshing. All seemed 
to breathe freedom and peace, and to make one forget the world and its sad 
turmoils. The scenery is wild and yet not desolate; and everything looks 
much more prosperous and cultivated than at Laggan.” * 

The journey northward was made by sea to Aberdeen, and from thence 
to Balmoral her Majesty met at every stage of the road with the warmest of 
Highland welcomes. Balmoral has changed much since those days, when it 
was the loveliest of mountain solitudes. The little whitewashed castle, with 
its pepper-box turrets, reminded one of the feats of those old Scottish architects 
who flourished at the period when the baronial wars had ceased, but when 
the builders had not learnt to adapt their art to peaceful or domestic purposes. 
It was not till after the fee-simple of the property was bought by the Prince 
in 1852, that it became transformed and transfigured by “improvements.” 
The Queen devoted herself to holiday-making after the free and informal 
fashion that made desolate Ardverikie a terrestrial Paradise. Her winning 
ways charmed the cottagers and the peasantry, to whom she soon became 
a veritable Lady Bountiful. As for Prince Albert, sport lightened the 
anxieties of politics. The vast panorama of mountain, glen, and forest which 
unfolds itself from the summit of dark Lochnagar invited him to resume the 
geological studies which in his youth he had pursued with ardour, and the 
greatest modern master of the science, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Lyell, t 
was his guest and guide. A pleasing and graphic sketch is given by Sir 
Charles Lyell of the Royal Family in their Highland home. “At Balmoral, 


* Leaves from her Majesty’s Journal, 8th of September, 1845. 
+ Lyell was knighted during this visit to Balrooral. 
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the day I went to dine there,” he writes, “Saturday last, I had first a 
long walk—Sir James Clark and I—with Mr. Birch and his ‘pupil,* a 
pleasing, lively boy, whose animated description of the Conjurer, or ‘ Wizard 
of the North,’t whom they had seen a few days before, was very amusing. 
‘He (the Wizard) had cut to pieces mamma’s pocket-handkerchief, then 
darned it and ironed it, so that it was as entire as ever; he had fired a pistol 
and caused five or six watches to go through Gibb’s (one of their footmen) 
head, and all were tied to a chair on Gibb’s other side,’ and so forth; ‘but 
papa (Prince Albert) knows how all these things are done, and had the watches 
really gone through Gibb’s head he would hardly have looked so well, though 
he was confounded.’ Sometimes I walked alone with the child, who asked me 
the names of plants, and to let him see spiders, &c., through my magnifying- 
glass; sometimes with the tutor, whom I continue to like the more as I 
become better acquainted. After our ramble of two hours and a half through 
some wild scenery, I was sent for to join another party; where I found the 
Queen, Prince, and Lord John by a deep pool on the river Dee, fishing for 
trout and salmon. After the Queen had entered the Castle the Prince kept 
me so long, and we kept one another so late, talking on all kinds of subjects, 
that a messenger came from her Majesty, saying it was only a quarter of an 
hour to dinner-time. After the ladies had gone to the drawing-room we had 
much lively talk, which the Prince promoted greatly, telling some amusing 
stories himself, and encouraging others by laughing at theirs. Next day I 
went to church. The prayer for the parish magistracy, Queen, and Royal 
Family, judges, ministers of religion, Parliament, and the whole nation, was 
just such as you would have liked, and in excellent taste, with nothing which 
a Republican, jealous of equality, could, I think, have objected to, and which, 
I believe, our Sovereign and her husband could thoroughly appreciate the 
simplicity of. They shoved the box,t on the end of a long pole, to the 
Queen and Prince, and maids of honour, as to all the rest of the congregation, 
and each dropped in their piece of coin. After church I had much conversation 
alone with Prince Albert, whose mind is in full activity on a variety of grave 
subjects, while he is invigorating his body with field sports.” Lyell, who was 
a very observant man, and an astute judge of character, conceived a very high 
opinion of the Prince from his conversations with him. After his death, 
according to Sir Theodcr2 Martin, he wrote a long letter to Mr. John Murray, 
criticising the Prince’s abilities, and expressing his hope that justice would 
be done to him in an éloge in the Quarterly. 

On the 28th of September the Queen left Balmoral for Osborne. On 9th 
October they left Osborne for London, and when crossing the Solent they 


* H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

+ Professor Anderson’s entertainment is evidently referred to here. 

t The “ladle” in which the offertory is collected in Scottish parish churches is pissed round each 
pew by an ‘‘elder” of the Kirk. 
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saw a boat full of women who had relatives on board the Grampus frigate, 
then coming into Portsmouth after a cruise in. the Pacific, capsized in a 
squall. Prince Albert gave the alarm, and the Queen writes :—“I rushed out 
of the pavilion, and saw a man sitting on something which proved to be the 
keel of a boat. The next moment Albert called out in a horrified voice, ‘Oh, 
dear, there are more!’ which quite overcame me.” Her Majesty stopped her 
yacht at once. A boat was lowered, and three women—one still alive—were 
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rescued. But the sea ran so heavily that Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence refused 
to let the yacht lie to any longer, and the Queen had to yield to his deter- 
mination to proceed without waiting for the return of the boat. ‘It was,’ she 
writes, “a dreadful moment too horrible to describe. . . . It is a terrible 
thing, and haunts me continually.” 

One more triumph over insular prejudice won by the Court during the 
year of Revolution remaizs to be recorded. Prince Albert, very soon after his 
election as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, alarmed the Colleges 
by indicating that he had no intention of being merely an ornamental official. 
His first demand to be supplied with a sketch of the plan of academio study 
at Cambridge was ominous of interference. At Cambridge everything was at 
this time sacrificed to mathematical studies, and an idea of the state of mind in 
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which University reformers approached the Prince with suggestions may be 
found in Dr. Whewell’s liberal proposal, that a century should pass before 
new discoveries could be admitted into the academic curriculum. Nominally 
philosophy, literature, and science were included in that curriculum, as the 
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table of studies prepared by Dr. Philpott for the Prince showed. But there 
was no denying the truth of his Royal Highness’s trenchant criticism on this 
. document in his letter to Lord John Russell, in which he said that all the 
activity in these departments was “on paper,” and even if it had been real, 
the scheme was incomplete. After a long and laborious correspondence with 
the best authorities on the subject, the Prince succeeded in persuading the 
University to thoroughly modernise its course of instruction, and his revised 
plan of studies was triumphantly carried on the Ist of November, 1848, As 
24 
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Punch in a@ clever cartoon put it, H.R.H. Field-Marshal Chancellor Prince 
Albert took the pons asinorum after the manner of Napoleon at Arcola. 

As winter drew on, the state of Ireland became increasingly distressful, 
and the confusion on the Continent more and more ominous. In England 
some faint signs of reviving trade were discernible, but only just discernible. 
The death of Lord Melbourne, however, on the 24th of November, painfully 
affected the Queen, whose affection for her first guide in statecraft had never 
abated. ‘Truly and sincerely,” she writes in her Diary, “do I deplore the loss 
of one who was a most kind and disinterested friend of mine, and most sin- 
cerely attached to me. He was indeed for the first two years and a half of 
my reign almost the only friend I had, except Stockmar and Lehzen.” Her 
last letter to the aged Minister, expressed in terms of simple but touching 
solicitude, according to his sister, Lady Palmerston, did much to lift from his 
wearied spirit the cloud of melancholy that had settled on it. Melbourne’s 
character was rather misunderstood, for his whole life was a conceited protest 
against affectation. He was one of those who get great amusement out of life 
by treating it as a comedy, in which even in withered age they persist in 
playing the réle of the jeune premier. He toiled hard to persuade Society 
that he was an elegant idler, and masked his vaulting ambition under the 
guise of a cynical indifference to worldly pomp and power. His tastes were a 
little coarse—otherwise his imposture would have been complete, and he would 
have perhaps realised the “grandly simple ideal” of a perfect aristocratic 
character, which the Earl of March imputed to George Selwyn. Melbourne’s 
first impulse was usually to frivolity. But when he saw that business must 
be attended to, no man could work harder or bring to bear on affairs of 
State a keener intellect, a more astute judgment, or a craftier scheme of 
strategy. His handsome person and his charm of manner rendered him 
in his old age a persona grata at the Court of the Queen, who treated him 
with filial affection and respect. In him one often fancied the characters 
of Walpole and Bolingbroke met in combination, and there is a passage 
in his speech on the Indemnity Bill (11th of March, 1818) which may be 
cited as strangely appropriate to his career. It is that in which, after 
expatiating on the advantages which a soldier has whose exploits are per- 
formed in the light of day, before his comrades and his foes, and so 
publicly, that his valour and his virtues cannot be denied or disputed before a 
world in which they receive bold advertisement, he proceeds to show that it 
is far otherwise with the politician. ‘Not so the services of the Minister,” 
exclaimed Melbourne, with a little sub-acid cynicism; “they he not so much in 
acting in great crises, as in preventing those crises from arising; therefore 
they are often obscure and unknown, subject to every species of misrepre- 
sentation, and effected amidst obloquy, attack, and condemnation, whilst 
in reality—entitled to the approbation and gratitude of the country—how 
frequently are such services lost in the tranquillity which they have been 
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the means of preserving, and amidst the prosperity which they have them- 
selves created.” 

Another stout political chieftain had passed away on the 21st of September, 
when Lord George Bentinck died suddenly of heart disease. His leadership 
of the Protectionists had latterly been imprudent and unpopular, and he had 
indeed thrown it up during the Session, when it was no longer possible 
to conceal the dissatisfaction which it created among his followers. Lord 
George Bentinck was an able man, but like Achilles, “ iracundus, inexorabilis, 
acer.” Discredit has recently been cast on his career on the turf, which too 
late in life he deserted for politics. His indignation at “being sold,” as he 
phrased it, when Peel abandoned Protection, flung him headlong into the civil 
strife of the times, with all his prejudices thick upon him, and with a mind 
ill-equipped by study or training for political controversy or the practice of 
statecraft. Fury and rancour, and a strange confusion of mind in marshalling 
his arguments, marked his harangues, and in strategy his impulsiveness and 
his arrogance often led him into serious errors. Yet he was popular on the 
whole in the House of Commons, for he was a man of dauntless courage, 
and was supposed to be guided by honesty of purpose in defending the in- 
terests of his order. If he had not been a little too much given to trumpeting 
his personal integrity, his zeal and self-sacrifice would have been better appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries, who till his death did him less than justice. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
DISCONTENTED DEPENDENCIES. 

Reaction in England in 1849—Attacks in Parliament on the Queen’s Speech—Gagging Parliament—The Last 
Dying Struggle of the Protectionists—Repeal of the Navigation Laws—The Tory Attack on the Bishops— 
Protectionist Plans for Reducing Local Taxation—Coercion for Ireland—Peel’s Generosity to the Whigs 
Explained—Irish Mendicity and English Grantsin Aid—A Policy of Pauperism and Doles—Small Minds 
in a Great Crisis—Peel's Comprehensive Plan for Relieving Ireland—The Break-down of the Poor Law— 
The Queen and the Irish Landlords—Prince Albert’s Project for Reforming the Irish Poor Rate— 
Scandals at the Colonial Office—Ceylon—Demerara and Canada—The Loyal Rebels of Canada—Riots in 


Montreal—Attacks on Lord Elgin—An Examination and Defence of his Policy—The Test of Results— 
*‘Be Just and Fear Not.” 


Wuen Parliament met on the 2nd of February, 1849, the condition of 
England may be described as negatively good. It was not prosperous. It 
was not prostrate. The commercial and manufacturing interests were rallying, 
but had not yet recovered from the blows of panic in 1847 and revolution in 
1848. The small investors were uneasy about the management of the great 
railway enterprises which had absorbed their savings. The landed gentry were 
in a state of feverish apprehension as to the effect of Sir Robert Peel’s fiscal 
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policy, which would come into full operation in 1849. Ireland was still a 
distressful country—the Poor Law having inflicted a severe blow on Property, 
without at the same time relieving Pauperism. More legislation, it was felt, 
was needed to succour the starving Irish, and the sullen discontent of the 
people, which followed the suppressed rebellion, irritated Englishmen and put 
the House of Commons in the worst possible temper for initiating remedial 
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DEMONSTRATION OF SAILOBS IN FAVOUR OF THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 


legislation for Ireland. But the Party of Violence in England and Scotland 
was effectually crushed, and though some sympathy was felt for its misguided 
leaders, yet everybody rejoiced that the cause of Social Order had triumphed 
in 1848, and that 1849 found England profoundly tranquil. 

The Queen’s Speech referred to the disturbances on the Continent, and 
to the steps which the British Government, in conjunction with France, had 
taken to produce a permanent settlement of affairs in Sicily. It touched on 
the recrudescence of rebellion in the Punjab, suggested a modification in 
the Navigation Laws, congratulated the country on escaping the shock of 
revolution, and on signs of returning prosperity. It pointed to an amendment 
of the Irish Poor Law, and closed with a proud allusion to the devotion of 
the English people in maintaining the great institutions of their country 
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‘during a period of commercial difficulty, deficient production of food, and 
political revolution.” 

Naturally the country Party attacked those portions of the Speech which 
implied approval of Sir Robert Peel’s Free Trade policy. In both Houses 
the argunients were that the Government exaggerated the prosperity of the 
country, that their foreign policy had left them without allies, that the outlook 
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abroad in Ireland and in India was troublous, and did not justify the large 
reductions in the estimates which were foreshadowed. The Irish Party in 
the House of Commons scoffed at the Royal allusions to Ireland, and con- 
tended that the insurrection which had been suppressed was a sham one, 
“got up,’ said Mr. Grattan, “to put down Repeal.” Radicals like Mr. 
Hume attacked the Colonial policy of the Government, and clamoured for the 
removal of Lord Grey from the Colonial Office, because of certain arbitrary 
proceedings which he had sanctioned in British Guiana and Ceylon. It 
was felt that the real object of the Opposition was to inveigle Parliament 
into giving a hostile vote against Free Trade and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, one paragraph in the Amendment to the Address affirming that the 
worst Protectionist predictions had been verified. It was also admitted that 
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the policy of the Government had been right in its aim, which was to keep 
the country out of war, and that this had been attaimed, in spite of Lord 
Palmerston’s turbulent methods of diplomacy. The Amendment to the 
Address was rejected only by a majority of two in the House of Lords, 
but in the House of Commons Mr. Disraeli was fain to withdraw it. On 
the 3rd of February, when the Address to the Crown was adopted, Lord 
John Russell proposed and carried certain Resolutions for facilitating the 
despatch of public business—to wit, that Bills be read a first time without 
debate, that when a Bill in Committee was ordered by the House to be taken 
up again on a particular day, then when that day came the Speaker should 
leave the Chair without putting any question, and let the House go into 
Committee without delay; that the amendments on a Bill, reported from 
Committee of the whole House, should be received without debate. Mr. Milner 
Gibson vainly endeavoured to induce the House to add another resolution 
limiting speakers to one hour each, with an exception in favour of Members 
introducing Bills and Ministers of the Crown replying to attacks. Lord John 
Russell gave some faint signs of sympathising with this restriction on Parlia- 
mentary garrulity, and Mr. Cobden supported the proposal vehemently. But 
Sir Robert Peel carried the House against it, and Mr. Gibson’s motion was 
accordingly lost by a vote of 96 to 64. 

In the Session of 1848 Ministers were unable to apply their Free Trade 
policy to the Shipping Trade, owing to Protectionist obstruction. On the 
14th of February, 1849, they, however, proposed to repeal the Navigation 
Laws, which restricted ‘“‘the free carriage of goods by sea to and from the 
United Kingdom and the British Possessions abroad.’’ Power, however, was 
reserved to the Queen to re-enact the restrictive laws against countries that 
adopted a commercial policy hostile to British interests. The monopoly of 
the coasting trade, however, was not completely abandoned. The President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Labouchere, did not venture to propose that foreign 
ships might trade from port to port as freely as our own. All he said was, 
that a foreign ship sailing from a British port might in the course of her 
voyage to foreign parts touch at and trade freely in British ports en route. 
The Resolution was carried, and a Bill founded on it was brought in on the 9th 
of March, when it was vigorously opposed by Mr. Herries. The case of the 
monopolists was sadly damaged by Mr. Gladstone, who showed that with every 
relaxation of restrictions the English Shipping Trade had increased. The 
fact was, however, that the question was felt to be no longer arguable. The 
Navigation Laws were meant to protect the monopoly of English shipowners. 
Having stripped every other class of Protection, it was absurd to obstruct 
the perfect working of Free Trade by maintaining Protection for the benefit 
of the shipowners alone. Moreover, it was necessary to establish a free 
shipping trade in Canada, to compensate her for the loss of the protective 
duty on corn. Mr. Labouchere ultimately struck out the clauses relating 
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to the coasting trade for purely fiscal reasons, and a masterly speech from 
Sir James Graham, on the 23rd of October, carried the third reading of the 
measure, which crowned the edifice of Free Trade. In the House of Lords the 
narrow majorities in favour of the Government rendered the last dying struggle 
of the Protectionists rather exciting. They declared that the Bishops carried 
the Bill, and the Earl of Winchelsea warned the Prelates that if they voted 
on secular questions in such a fashion they would be allowed to send only “a 
chosen few” to the Upper House, who would be permitted to speak and vote 
solely on religious questions. Though the Protectionists were defeated; they 
were not daunted. Organised under the active and restless leadership of 
Mr. Disraeli, they harassed the Government at every point. But their grand 
attack was made on the 8th of March, when Mr. Disraeli brought forward a 
resolution proposing to throw a portion of local burdens on the Imperial 
taxation of the country. This proposal he defended as a fair compensation 
to the agricultural interest for the loss of Protective duties on Corn. Finance 
was never Mr. Disraeli’s strong point, and, as Mr. Hume observed, it was 
not easy to see how the farmers would profit by an arrangement, which, by 
Mr. Disraeli’s own showing, would impose on them an additional income-tax 
of £6,000,000. Moreover, it was only too obvious that if any relief were 
granted to the farmers, it would be speedily appropriated by the landlords in 
the shape of increased rent. 

Ireland was quiet, but sullen and disaffected. Though there was no 
open rebellion in the country, the secret organisation of revolt still existed, 
and the Home Secretary felt that it would be necessary to renew the Bill 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. Sir George Grey brought forward a 
motion to this effect on the 6th of February, defending the proposal on the 
ground that it was purely a precautionary one, and that Lord Clarendon, 
who thought it necessary, could be trusted to use his powers with discretion. 
The weakness of the Government lay in their opposition to the Coercion Bill 
of 1846. Then they turned out Sir Robert Peel by refusing to vote for 
Coercion unaccompanied by remedial measures. “Where,” asked the Peelites, 
sneeringly, “are the remedial measures which should accompany this Whig 
Bill?” Nevertheless, Peel generously supported the Ministry, ostensibly or 
the ground that Ireland must not be made the battle-ground of Party, really 
because he was determined, at all costs, to maintain in power a Ministry that 
would give his fiscal policy a fair trial, as against a Protectionist Ministry, 
whose primary aim would be to wreck it. 

Yet a remedial measure had been introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 7th of February, in a proposal to grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer £50,000 to thirty distressed Irish Poor Law Unions, of which 
twenty-one were utterly bankrupt. Most pitiful was the picture which Sir 
Charles Wood drew of Ireland in moving the grant. The potato crop had 
again failed. Pauperism had again increased. Ireland was being depopulated. 
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not so much by an emigration, as by an exodus. The landlords were sinking 
under the poor rates, and their estates, deserted by tenants who ran away 


without paying rent whenever they disposed of their crops,* were in many 
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places lying waste and desolate. Mr. Hume protested against the never- 


ending system of grants in aid, but the Government carried their vote in 
its original form. 


On the 1st of March Lord John Russell brought forward another Irish 


In the Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir T. Martin, there is a record of a curious conversation 
between the Prince and Lord Clarendon, giving a graphic description of rural Ireland at this time. 
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scheme. The Report of the Committee on the Irish Poor Law recommended 
that each Union should, by a sixpenny rate, raise a general fund for the 
velief of the poor in Ireland, which should be banked in the name of the 
[rish Paymaster of the Civil Service, and held at the disposal of Parliament. 
Lord John moved that the House go into Committee on this proposal on the 
Ist of March. <A project to impose a new national tax on Ireland for 


LORD ELGIN, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


local purposes, without imposing the same in England, was an eccentric one 
to come from statesmen who regarded the Union as a reality, and not a 
sham. Logically it was unjust to tax the industry of Ulster in order to 
provide local grants in aid for Ireland, while the industry of the United 
Kingdom generally escaped taxation. The proposal was obstructed in various 
ways, the Ministerial defence being that Imperial taxation fell more lightly 
on Ireland than on England and Scotland. Money must be found for the 
relief of Irish pauperism somehow, and if not by this plan, then by an 
extension of the Income Tax to Ireland, which would be still less popular. 
The Peelites even were not at one, Lord Lincoln advocating the extension 
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of the Income Tax to Ireland, and Peel himself supporting the rate-in-aid 
scheme, not because he liked it, but because he believed that after what had 
been done for her, Ireland ought to make some special exertion to help herself, 
which would also have the effect of inducing England to co-operate with her 
in pushing on regenerative measures. Mr. Bright defended the grant-in-aid 
scheme, declaring, however, that the incurable evils of Ireland were traceable | 
to her misgovernment by her landlords. But it is quite clear that Peel was 
the only politician on either side of the House who at this crisis had the 
- penetration to see that the ills of Ireland were too desperate to be remedied 
by a pettifogging system of English doles and grants in aid. He stood alone 
in seeing that nothing less than a reform going to the root of Irish rural 
economy, would be of the slightest use, and in his speech he suggested that 
the best remedy would be to increase facilities for the transfer of land. From 
his ambiguous language one gathers that he had in contemplation some 
scheme by which the State should buy up the poverty-stricken tracts and 
plant them with solvent colonists, the plantations being managed by a Govern- 
ment Commission. As for the people, those who were not needed as labourers 
might be induced by the Commission to emigrate. Had he combined 
this project for one to give Ireland tenant-right, and had he persuaded 
Parliament to accept his ideas, there would probably have been no “ Irish 
problem” to perplex us iz the jubilee year of the Queen’s reign. After 
wearisome debates the proposal of the Ministry was carried in both Houses, 
Government having made an advance of £100,000 to the impecunious Unions 
in anticipation of the Bill passing the Lords. 

The next Irish measure was Sir John Romilly’s Encumbered Estates Bill, 
introduced on the 26th of April. The Bill of the preceding Session had 
failed to work because its machinery—that is, the Court of Chancery—was 
too cumbrous. Romilly’s idea was to substitute for the Court a Commission, 
which should conduct the business of land transfer unfettered by the clumsy 
procedure or the heavy fees of Chancery. His speech was a masterpiece of 
exposition, and Mr. Bright expressed the prevailing opinion when he said 
he accepted the Bill as the harbinger of better legislation for Ireland. It 
passed both Houses without serious opposition. 

It has been said that the sudden pressure of the Poor Law on the mort- 
gaged estates of Ireland nearly ruined the Irish gentry. The Queen and 
Prince Albert were deeply distressed by painful accounts of the sufferings of 
this class which reached them. ‘The Prince, indeed, drew up a memorandum for 
Sir George Grey, pointing out very sensibly the injustice of the existing law. 
A good landlord spent his substance in improving his estate, and in finding. or 
making work for his labourers. A bad landlord kept his money in his pocket, 
and when his labourers, unable to earn wages, began to starve, he threw them 
on the rates. But both landlords paid the same poor rate, so that the good 
landlord not only taxed himself through his improvements to keep his own 
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workmen from idleness, but was taxed through the Union, to support the 
unemployed workmen of the bad and non-improving landlord. The idea of 
the Queen and her husband was that the pressure of the rate should be eased on 
good landlords who made sacrifices to keep their iabourers in work and wages, 
Sir George Grey submitted the project to the Cabinet, and then told Prince 
Albert that it would have to be abandoned, for nobody could embody it in a 
practical Bill. This did not show that the idea was bad, but merely that 
Whig constructive statesmanship at that time was feeble, not to say incom- 
petent. But the glaring fact remained that the application of the Elizabethan 
Poor Law to Ireland was bringing ruin to the rich, and doing but little to 
fend off starvation from the poor. Property was simply unable to support the 
mass of pauperism that was suddenly cast on it for maintenance. Some 
modifications in the law must be proposed, if the whole system—upheld as 
it was solely by grants in aid from England—was not to break down com- 
pletely. Lord John Russell accordingly proposed, on the 26th of April, a Bill 
to limit the liability of Irish land for poor rates, by fixing a maximum 
beyond which the rate could not be increased. The proposal was carried 
in the Commons, but in the House of Lords the maximum rate clause was 
struck out. This was an infringement of the privileges of the Lower House, 
for the Peers have no right to alter a Bill sent up by the Commons fixing 
rates or taxes. Yet it was almost impossible for the Peers to handle any Poor 
Law Bill without trenching on this privilege, and hence it was proposed that 
the House of Commons should formally waive its privileges in regard to this 
Bill in order to let it be set down for reconsideration.* Precedents existed 
in favour of this course, but Sir James Graham very cogently observed that 
it was bad public policy to be perpetually adding to precedents, waiving the 
absolute and exclusive right of the Commons to control fiscal legislation, 
aud he ingeniously suggested another way out of the difficulty. This was 
to throw the Bill out in the meantime, and re-introduce it afresh with the 
Lords’ Amendments embodied in it. The suggestion was negatived, and the 
Bill reconsidered, the Lords’ Amendments being for the most part adopted. 
The failure of the Government to provide a guarantee for meeting any deficit 
that might exist after a maximum rate had been levied, had proved fatal to 
the maximum rate clause. 

On the 4th of May Ireland again came before the country as the in- 
corrigible mendicant of Parliament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
prefaced his proposals with the usual commonplace that “the present 
desideratum in Ireland was employment,” moved that further advances should 
be made under the Land Improvement Act to enable employers to provide 
work for the people. In addition to what still remained to be disbursed by 
former advances, Sir C. Wood proposed that £300,000 be granted, thus bringing 


* This was done, as a matter of fact, on three previous »ccasiors—the Irish Municipal Bill (1834), 
and the Irish Poor Law Bills of 1838 and 1847. 
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the total available subsidy to £1,252,000. . Besides this sum, he proposed 
to advance £200,000 for the further development of arterial drainage. <A 
feeble protest was made against this fresh development of an eleemosynary 
policy. The system of permitting Government loans to be jobbed away by the 
Department of Public Works in Ireland had, it was said, caused a large 
proportion of the money voted to be absorbed in extravagant official estimates. 


RIOTS IN MONTREAL: LORD ELGIN STONED BY THE MOB. 


But all objections were over-ruled, and Sir C. Wood’s proposal was accepted 
in the long-run. 

Next to Ireland, the burning question of the Session was that of Colonial 
policy. Most Englishmen were profoundly ignorant about their Colonies. A 
strong school of politicians, headed by Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, and after 
them by Professor Goldwin Smith, taught that the best thing that could be 
done with a Colony was to get rid of it, as a costly encumbrance, so that 
Englishmen who were not ignorant were somewhat indifferent about Colonial 
policy. The result was naturally that the Colonial Office was free to blunder 
in- its Administration without running any great risk of detection or punish- 
ment—and it had made affluent use of this privilege. Suddenly, in 1849, 
England became keenly interested in her distant possessions. Debates on 
emigration, and the demand for financial retrenchment, had alike stimulated 
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this interest, and it began to dawn upon the House of Commons that a bad 
Colonial policy might mean bad Budgets. The first sign of this feeling was 
- given by Mr. Bailie, who in February brought forward a motion for an inquiry 
into the conduct of the Governments of Ceylon and Guiana. His attack 
was general as well as particular. In brief, he declared that the Colonial 
Office oppressed the Colonies and wasted their revenues in extravagant expen- 
diture, and he urged that the time had come for Colonial autonomy. Lord 
Torrington’s fiscal eccentricities had driven Ceylon to rebellion, which had 
been suppressed with shocking barbarity. The Colonial Office—in other words, 
Lord Grey—by opposing financial reforms in Demerara, had rendered it 
discontented. A feeble Amendment, moved by. Mr. Ricardo, extending the 
scope of the proposed investigation into the means by which the Colonies 
might best meet the difficulties of the transition from Protection to Free 
Trade, was all the opposition Mr. Bailie encountered. The attempt to defend 
the financial maladministration of the “Colonies by declaring that it was a 
corollary of Free Trade failed, and Mr. Bailie’s Committee was appointed. 
Just before Parliament was prorogued, Mr. Hume drew the attention of the 
House to the evidence it had then accumulated as to Guiana, and moved that 
the expenditure of the Colony be reduced, and some measure of autonomy 
granted to it. The fault with the administration of Demerara was this :—for 
ten years it had been carried on extravagantly in direct opposition to the 
views of the elected representatives of the Colonists, who were for a policy 
of financial retrenchment. The motion was negatived, but the debate on it 
did good. It is perhaps right to say that the agitation for retrenchment in 
these Colonies was considerably stimulated by the abolition of Protection. 
Free Trade cut down the profits of the planters. They in turn angrily de- 
manded that the salaries of Colonial officials should also be docked. 

Early in May the Queen was grievously annoyed to learn that the turbulent 
Canadians were again threatening to rebel. Parliament, therefore, soon found 
itself discussing a Canadian question. 

After the rebellion in Canada, which ended in 1838, a Bill was passed 
giving compensation to loyal sufferers in Upper Canada. A similar measure 
was demanded for Lower Canada—the French province—which had been the 
seat of the insurrection. As it was argued that much, if not most, of the 
compensation would find its way into rebel hands, the claim was resisted by 
“the British Party ”’ in the province. But in 1848 the Ministry—a Tory, or 
‘¢ British” Ministry—was ejected. The Governor-General (Lord Elgin) then 
formed another Cabinet out of the “French Party,” who, of course, brought 
in and passed an Indemnity Bill for the Lower Province. When Lord Elgin 
went to the House of Assembly, in Montreal, on the 25th of April, 1849, to 
give this Bill his sanction, the “ Britisk”’ mob rose in its wrath, and stoned 
him as he was leaving the building. They then set fire to the House of 
Assembly itself, and burned it to the ground in a frenzy of loyalty to British 
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interests. Troops were promptly called out, and the disaffected accordingly 
adopted the less violent course of petitioning the Queen to recall Lord Elgin 
and veto the obnoxious Bill. The “British Party” gradually cooled down, 
but throughout the ycar they remained very sulky, vainly endeavouring to 
persuade themselves to secede to the United States. The condition of the 
Colony was, in truth, not such as to stimulate its loyalty. It had lost the 
benefit which it had enjoyed from privileged access to a protected English 
market. Its finances were disordered. Its stagnation and decay were in 
startling contrast to the prosperity and progress of the New England States 
of the American Republic. The form of its provincial Government was 
cumbrous, inciting to political feuds; and then—worst of all—in the mother 
country, Manchester Radicals persistently incited the Cunadians to secede, 
by promulgating the doctrine that British Colonies not only benefited by 
independence, but were, whilst in the dependent state, a source of trouble 
and expense to the English taxpayer. 

The whole question came before the House of Commons more than once. 
On the 14th of June the Rebellion Losses Bill was fiercely attacked by Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons as a measure for rewarding rebels. Some 
years afterwards Mr. Gladstone made a kind of apology for his onslaught; 
but even then he quite misunderstood the true meaning and bearing of Lord 
Elgin’s policy.* Mr. Herries moved an Address calling on the Queen to veto 
the Bill. For two nights it was attacked; but Sir Robert Peel’s intervention 
routed the opposition, for he pointed out that the measure could not possibly 
give compensation, as Mr. Gladstone alleged, to any one who was shown to 
be a rebel, and that it was only, as Lord Elgin said, the logical sequence of 
other measures of the sort, which had been passed without opposition. His 
strongest point, however, was that to reject the Bill would be taken as an 
insult to the Colony, and an encroachment on its right of self-government. 
Mr. Herries lost his motion by a majority of 141. In the House of Lords, 
however, the attack was renewed by Lord Brougham, and but for the timely 
aid of three proxies the Government would have been beaten by him. The 
curious thing to note is the calmative influence of this firm and resolute 
attitude of the Government and Parliament on the Colony. The Tory Party 
in Canada up till then had strained every effort, Lord Elgin writes in one 
of his letters, to drive him to a coup d’état. They had breathed nothing but 
rebellion and slaughter for months. The moment Parliament gently snubbed 
them, however, they were quieted as if by magic, and their organs began to 
write articles declaiming against the practice of abusing the French, with 
whom, in the long-run, the Tory or English Party were bound to live in 
amity. 

During this crisis nothing could be worthier of the occasion than the 

* Memoir of James, eighth Earl of Elgin, edited by Theodore Walrond, with a Preface by A. P. 
Stanley, Chap. IV., pp. 70 et seg. 
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courage, the coolness, the dignity, and resolute forbearance of Lord Elgin. 
As he says in one of his letters, he stood literally alone. He was accused of 
cowardice because he did not quench the revolt in blood; and even Lord John © 
Russell and Lord Grey, though they defended him, thought the logic of the 
case was against him. He was, they argued, either right or wrong. If the 
latter, he ought to be recalled; if the former, he ought to avenge by force 
of arms the insult offered to the Queen in his person. But Elgin’s policy 
was justified by the result. This was that 700,000 rebellious French subjects 
of the Queen were reconciled to her Governnient, not because they were bribed 
by compensation grants, for no actual rebel got any, but because they had 
a striking proof given to them that to “be just and fear not” was the key- 
note of the British Governor-General’s policy and administration. 


OLD FRENCH HOUSE, QUEBKO. 


THE WESTERN SUBURBS OF VICTORIA, VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


COLONIAL HOME RULE AND FINANCIAL REFORM. 


Mr. Roebuck and Emigration—Self-Government and the Colonies—Unsympathetic Whig Policy—Radicals 
and the Colonial Office—The Peelites and Hudson’s Bay Company—Financial Reform—Mr. Cobden at 
Variance with Mr. Bright—Combined Agitators—The Demand for Retrenchment—Trade and the Flag— 
Tories and Taxes—A reductio ad absurdum—A Raid on a Surplus—International Arbitration—-Parlia- 
mentary Reform—Parliament and the Jews—The Tories oppose the Alteration of the Parliamentary Oath— 
Episcopal Prejudice—Tory Obstructionists—An Ordnance Department Scandal—Mr. Delane’s Attacks on 
Lord Palmerston in the Times—The Queen Remonstrates against Lord Palmerston’s Recklessness— An 
Anti-Palmerstonian Cabal—-Lady Palmerston’s Intrigues—Lord Brougham Betrays the Cabal—Palmerston’s 
Victory—Rome and France—The Second War—The Disaster of Chillianwalla—Indignation of the Country— 
Lord Gough's Recall—Napier to the Rescue—The East India Directors Oppose Napier’s Appointment— 
The Convict War at the Cape—Boycotting the Governor. 


AnoTHER notable event in the Colonial history of 1849 was the introduction 
by Mr. Roebuck, on the 14th of May, of a Bill for the better government of 
the Colonies. The debate on this measure brought vividly before the minds 
of thoughtful men the folly upon which our step-motherly treatment of the 
Colonies was based. ‘“ Emigration by itself,” exclaimed Mr. Roebuck, “is 
misery ;”’ and yet the idea of colonisation which prevailed at the Colonial 
Office was simply to transport as many people as possible to distant wilds, 
utterly regardless of their ultimate fate. Why should we not introduce some- 
thing like system, asked Mr. Roebuck, into our Colonial policy, and recognise 
the fact that it was now not tribute, but trade that we might expect to get 
25 
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from them? His proposal was to have one plan for settling a colony, another 
for organising it when settled, and a third for groups of colonies in confedera- 
tion or union. His panacea for all Colonial ills was to get rid of “red tape ”’ 
at the Colonial Office and to give the Colonies Home Rule. The difficulties, 
said Mr. Hawes, as representing Lord Grey and the Colonial Office, in the way 
of granting Home Rule to North-American Colonies would be insuperable ; 
besides, England had far too many Colonies already, so that it was of little 
use to bring forward schemes for settling new ones! Whigs like Lord John 
Russell condemned a policy which tended to substitute a fixed Parliamentary 
rule for the discretion of a responsible Minister, and contended that physical 
impediments rendered the union of Canada mto one Dominion impossible. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, warmly supported Mr. Roebuck’s policy. Even then 
the leaven of the Home Ruler was working in his mind. Mr. Roebuck was 
beaten by 116 to 73. But this did not put a stop to these Colonial debates. 

On the 26th of June Sir William Molesworth moved an Address to the 
Queen begging for a Commission to inquire into the Administration of the 
Colonies, more especially with a view to lessen the cost of their government, 
and to give free scope to individual enterprise in colonising. He startled 
the House by quoting figures which showed that, in fifteen years, “a series 
of remarkable events in the Colonies’? had cost England the modest sum of 
eighty millions sterling. It could not have cost more to settle 4,000,000 able 
and energetic emigrants in Australia alone; and yet in the whole Colonial 
Empire in 1849, it appears there were not more than 1,000,000 persons of 
British or Irish descent. Charles Buller some years before had condemned the 
Colonial Office for its arbitrary character, its indifference to local feeling, and 
its ignorance of local wants, its procrastination and vacillation, its secrecy 
and irresponsibility, its servitude to parties and cliques, its injustice, and its 
disorder. In this debate Lord Grey’s Administration was held to aptly illustrate 
all these vices; and yet Lord Grey had become Colonial Minister because he 
stood pledged to cure them. Lord Grey’s idea of Colonial government seemed 
to be either to rule the Colony with a high hand from London, or, if it 
had some semblance of representative institutions, to govern it by means of a 
violent Party minority in the popular Chamber, co-operating with a majority 
of the Council nominated by the Crown. Self-government for Colonies that 
were fit for it, and intelligent government for those that were not, were Sir 
William Molesworth’s remedies. A strong plea for reducing the extravagant 
outlay on official salaries and useless military expenditure was pressed. and 
protests against convict emigration, which, together with our misgovernment, 
drove honest English Colonists to the United States, were entered. Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Gladstone, on behalf of the Radicals and Peelites, gave a general 
support to the motion; but the indefatigable Mr. Hawes came smilingly to the 
defence of Lord Grey with his stereotyped “Non posswmus,’? and Lord John 
Russell declared that the scope of the reference to the Commission was tao 
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vast and wide for practical purposes. His novel argument was that to attempt 
to define the limits of Imperial and local questions must end in bitter disputes 
between the Colonies and the mother country. Undeterred by the failure of 
the Radicals to force a rational Colonial policy on the Whigs, the Peelites next 
took up the matter, and on the 19th of June Lord Lincoln moved an Address 
to the Crown expressing the opinion that the Hudson’s Bay Company, to 
which Vancouver Island had been granted by Royal Charter, was ill-adapted 
for ruling or developing the resources of a colony founded on principles of 
political and commercial freedom, and generally challenging the validity of the 
grant. One would have thought that it needed little argument to demonstrate 
the unwisdom of founding a colony to be ruled by an absentee proprietary, 
earning its revenues by a trading monopoly. The history of the United 
States was full of examples of this species of folly, and both Lord Lincoln 
and Mr. Hume argued their case with the greatest ability. But they spoke to 
no purpose, for just as Mr. Hume was warming to his work the House was 
counted out! In these days, when the air is full of schemes for Imperial 
Federation, and Home Rule, it is interesting to note how, in 1849, the battle 
of Colonial Reform was fought by a combination of Conservative Peelites and 
“stalwart” Radicals, against the Whigs, who were jealously opposed to all 
extensions of Colonial autonomy. 

After Colonial policy, and not long after it in point of interest, came Finance. 
The erratic schemes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the preceding 
year, together with the distress which afflicted the country, had made every- 
body dissatisfied with the financial policy of the Government. The Protectionists 
were always at hand to suggest that the pressure of taxation was due to Free 
Trade. The Free Traders were never weary of retorting that it was due to 
extravagant expenditure, and could be remedied by retrenchment. Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright thus felt that their mission in life did not end with the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. If they were to keep the ground they had taken, it seemed 
to them they must start an agitation to reduce public expenditure. Mr. Bright 
rather favoured the notion of agitating for an extension of the Franchise, 
on the supposition that, if more taxpayers had votes, Government, in deference 
to their prejudices, would be chary of augmenting public burdens. Ultimately, 
however, they agreed to combine the two agitations,* and work with each 
other as before. The popular feeling in favour of economy was first manifested 
by the formation of Financial Reform Associations in the large towns—that 
of Liverpool being especially energetic—and they were soon busy discussing 
@ practical plan, which emanated from the fertile brain of Cobden, for the 
remission of the Malt Tax and other public burdens. Cobden’s scheme was 
simply to effect retrenchment by going back to the scale of expenditure that 
was deemed adequate in 1835, and in this way he proposed to reduce taxation 
by about £10,000,000 sterling. Quite a flutter of excitement ran through the 

* Morley’s Life of Cobden. 
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House of Commons when, on the 26th of February, he brought his plan under 
its notice. He contended that military expenditure had caused the increase 
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of £10,000,000, which he desired to reduce. Therefore he moved that the 
, expenditure under this head be diminished with all practicable speed. The 
insular position of England was itself a sure defence against her enemies. 


Digitized by Google 
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Provided she did not interfere recklessly with foreign nations, she had less to 
fear in 1849 than in 1835. Why, then, should the military and naval expen- 
diture of 1885 be exceeded? Vast sums of money, too, were spent on the 
Colonies. Here also a reduction might be effected, for the English taxpayer 


JOHN BRIGHT (1857). 


got no more food from the Colonies than the foreign one did. At this period 
it was evident that Mr. Cobden had not put to the test the sound maxim 
that ‘trade follows the flag.” The answer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was that in 1835, to the expenditure of which Mr. Cobden wanted to revert, 
no adequate provision had been made for the true wants of the country; and 
that, since then, many things had happened to increase expenditure unavoidably. 
The introduction of steam into the Navy was an illustration of these changes. 
Moreover, the Government had reduced expenditure by about a million and a 
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half sterling—and that was surely a pledge of their earnestness as financial 
reformers. . 

The ‘ories put Mr. Herries forward to attack both parties. He blamed 
ifinisters for encouraging the financial reformers, and denounced Mr. Cobden 
for the violence of his speeches out of doors on the subject. The policy of 
the Tories was to demand that expenditure should not be lessened, whilst 
there was ground for anxiety as to foreign affairs. One of their arguments 
was an odd one. It was that, as the revenue was still maintained in spite 
of the repeal of vast sums of taxation, there was no ground for pretending 
that retrenchment was necessary because the people felt that taxation was 
pressing hard on them. They did not seem to see that this was either an 
argument in favour of raising revenue without imposing any taxes at all— 
which was a reductio ad absurdum—or an argument to show that reductions 
of taxation still left Government with enough money in hand to defend the 
interests of the country, which was virtually an admission that Mr. Cobden’s 
plan, if tried, could do no harm. The Free Traders made a bid for the 
rural vote by arguing that, if the landed interest wanted the relief which the 
Protectionists promised them, they ought to vote for the reduction in expen- 
diture, which would enable Parliament to grant that relief. Mr. Cobden’s 
first scheme of Financial Reform was rejected by a vote of 275 to 78. But 
this did not allay the uneasiness of the public, who began to fret over 
the extraordinary delay that took place in the production of the Budget. 
It was not till the 29th of June that Sir Charles Wood made his financial 
statement to the House. It was not a cheering one. The expenditure, which 
was £53,287,110, had exceeded the Ministerial estimate by £1,219,379, and 
it exceeded the revenue of the year by £269,378. Of course, by excluding 
unexpected outlays on Irish distress, Canadian emigration, &c., a more favour- 
able state of accounts could be shown; but, as the excluded money had been 
spent, there was really no reason for ignoring it. For the coming year his 
estimated expenditure, he said, would be £52,157,696, and his estimated 
receipts would yield, he hoped, a surplus over that of £94,304. Sir Charles 
Wood’s strongest points were that every effort would be made to keep current 
expenditure within current income, and that instead of using small surpluses 
to remit small sums of taxation, they would be kept as the nucleus of large 
surpluses, for the reduction of large amounts of taxation. The Radicals and 
Financial Reformers were not satisfied with Sir Charles Wood’s long list of 
objectionable taxes that had been removed. In spite of all that, expenditure 
increased—and what was worse, there was a steady increase in permanent 
burdens on the revenue, in the shape of charges for the Public Debt. Mr. 
Hume demanded that Excise be done away with, and that the example of 
Sir James Graham, who reduced the expenses of the Admiralty by £1,200,000, 
be followed. Mr. Milner Gibson attacked the paper duty, the newspaper stamp 
duty, and the tax on advertisements, as taxes on knowledge; and he cited 
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the petition of the Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, who declared that the 
paper duty had stopped the continuance of a work for the humbler classes 
which they were bringing out, and of which there had been a sale of 80,000 
copies. Everybody wanted some special duty repealed, either that on hops, 
bricks, soap, beer, malt, tea, or timber. The Budget was felt to be unsatis- 
factory, for, as Mr. Cobden said, it made the two ends barely meet. At the 
close of the Session (20th of July) Mr. Herries supplemented this discussion 
by starting another question—that of raising some portion of the supplies 
of the State by a fixed duty on corn, The Protectionists argued that Sir 
Charles Wood’s estimates were too sanguine, and that more taxes must be 
imposed on the people, unless a small duty were put on foreign corn. This 
was not to be a protective duty, but one merely for revenue purposes, and as 
such surely it was justifiable. It would be only a tax on food in name; in 
fact, the defence of the proposal was like the Irish vagrant’s apology for the 
existence of her baby—“ Please, sir, it’s only a very little one.” Of course 
the Free Traders sprang upon Mr. Herries with great glee. The Tories were 
going round the country promising the farmers Protection. But when they 
came to the House of Commons all they ventured to ask for was a small 
fixed duty on corn, which was to be levied not for protective but for revenue 
purposes. The position was an awkward one for Mr. Herries. LEither his 
small fixed duty did or did not raise the price of corn. If it did, he was 
deceiving the House of Commons. If it did not, he was deceiving his clients 
among the farmers. His move was obviously one for putting heart into a 
desponding faction. | 

It has been said that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright had come to the conclu- 
sion that, side by side with the agitation for retrenchment, there should be 
pressed forward that for Parliamentary -Reform. Accordingly, Mr. Hume in- 
troduced his motion for Parliamentary Reform in the House of Commons on 
the 4th of June, demanding Household Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, Triennial 
Parliaments, and something approaching to equal electoral districts. The 
opposition of the Whigs, who argued that reform was unnecessary because 
many good measures had been passed by Parliament, and that to extend the 
franchise would endanger the Monarchy, induced the House to reject the 
motion by a vote of 268 to 82. 

But a topic far more interesting to the Queen, whose speciality is Foreign 
Policy, was brought under the notice of the House of Commons by Mr. 
Cobden a few days after Mr. Hume’s motion was disposed of. He suggested 
a plan whereby wars might cease, and civilised nations might compose their 
quarrels by Arbitration. On the 12th of June Cobden moved an Address to 
the Crown, praying that Foreign Powers might be invited to concur in treaties 
binding them to accept Arbitration in settling their disputes with each other. 
The Government did not openly resist the motion. They got rid of it by 
putting up Lord Palmerston to move the “previous question ;” but the tone 
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of the debate showed that, though the House was dubious about the prac- 
ticability of Mr. Cobden’s plan, it had been profoundly impressed with his 
reasoning. 

The Whigs, embarrassed by the refusal of Jewish Members to take the 
Parliamentary Oath, next introduced a Bill expunging from the form of the 
oath the words “on the true faith of a Christian.” The only bitter opponents 
of the measure were the Tories, for most of the Peelites, like Mr. Gladstone, 
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supported it. The Commons passed the measure readily enough; but in the 
House of Lords the hostility of the Episcopal Bench was fatal to it. 
Another measure was sacrificed to the ecclesiasticism which was then pre- 
valent in Parliament. That was the Bill to legalise marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister, which Mr. Stuart Wortley introduced on the 8rd of 
May, and the most vehement opponents of which were Mr. Goulburn, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Sir R. Inglis. Mr. Wortley carried the Second Reading with- 
out much difficulty; but when Mr. Goulburn threatened to use the forms of 
the House to obstruct the further progress of the measure, it was withdrawn. 

Foreign affairs originated some acrimonious debates in both Houses during 
the Session. On the 6th of March a question was put by Lord Stanley to 
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Lord Lansdowne asking if it were true that a Government contractor had 
been allowed to withdraw arms from a Government store, and supply them 
to the insurgents in Sicily. Lord Lansdowne could not deny that the allegation 
was true; and the incident not only caused a great deal of excitement in the 
country, but it was one that gave much pain to the Queen, who naturally saw 
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in it the reckless hand of Lord Palmerston. The secret history of the 
affair was this: Mr. Delane, the editor of the Times, happened to meet 
a Mr. Hood—an Army contractor—accidentally. In conversation Mr. Hood 
incidently mentioned to Mr. Delane that when certain Sicilian agents applied 
to him for stores, he explained that he had none on hand, having supplied all 
he possessed to the Government. But he observed that if he could persuade 
the Government to let him have these back, he would hand them over to 
the Sicilian insurrectionary agents, replacing the Government stores in due 
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time. The contractor applied to the Ordnance Department, stating that his 
application had a political, as well as a commercial, object. The Department, 
therefore, referred the matter to Lord Palmerston, who sanctioned the transac- 
tion. The Times immediately published this story, and its attacks on Lord 
Palmerston for having insulted Austria, and connived at insurrection in ~ 
Sicily, annoyed the Queen so seriously that Lord John Russell compelled 
Lord Palmerston to apologise to the King of Naples, for whom he cherished 
@ supreme contempt. But when the scandal grew clamant, Mr. Bankes 
opened up an attack in the House of Commons on Lord Palmerston. He, 
however, mixed up with it a great deal of general criticism on the policy of 
the Government in Italy, and gave Lord Palmerston an opportunity of 
winning an easy victory by posing as a friend of freedom, and a martyr to 
the doctrine of nationalities. Lord Palmerston, writes Mr. Greville, delivered, 
in reply to his antagonist, “a slashing, impudent speech, full of sarcasm, 
jokes, and claptrap, the whole eminently successful. He quizzed Bankes un- 
mercifully, he expressed ultra-Liberal sentiments to please the Radicals, and 
he gathered shouts, laughter, and applause as he dashed and rattled along.” 

On the 22nd of March Lord Aberdeen headed another abortive attack on 
the Foreign Policy of the Government. He complained that whereas Lord 
Palmerston had been active in menacing Austria if she meddled with Sar- 
dinia, he had spoken smooth things to Sardinia—never going further than 
warning her that if she broke existing treaties, she would be doing a dangerous 
thing. Aberdeen’s attack was regarded as a semi-official expression of the 
ideas of the Sovereign on Lord Palmerston’s policy; and it came to this, that 
Palmerston had made England an object of aversion in every capital in Europe, 
by interfering between Governments and their subjects, in a manner which 
brought on him the animosity of both. He had been arrogant to the despots, 
and, whilst he had encouraged the rebels, he had tamely abandoned them, 
whenever it became irksome to defend them. In this debate the Foreign 
Office was convicted of having suppressed an important despatch relating to 
Austro-Sardinian affairs in the papers laid before Parliament. The truth is 
that the Cabinet did not know what was and what was not included in the 
papers that Lord Palmerston chose to publish; and Lord Palmerston some- 
times did not even give his colleagues enough information to enable them to 
answer questions. One example of this is worth recording, because it directly 
affected the Queen. In May, Lord Lansdowne, in reply to a question of 
Lord Beaumont, told the House of Lords that “no communication whatever 
had been made by the Austrian Government to ours relative to their inter- 
vention in Italy.” But Collosedo, the Austrian Minister, had five days before 
that gone to Lord Palmerston and communicated to him, by order of the 
Austrian Government, their objects in interfering in Italy. Palmerston kept 
his colleagues in utter ignorance of this interview; and when the truth leaked 
out, Lord Lansdowne had to set himself right the best way he could. As 
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for Palmerston, when he was challenged with deceiving his colleagues, and 
suppressing the fact that this Austrian communication had been made to 
him, he replied impudently that “he had quite forgotten it.” His needlessly 
violent anti-Austrian policy, coupled with delinquencies of this kind, was 
intensely annoying to the Queen. Writing under the date of June 8rd, Mr. 
Greville, in his Journal, says, “The Duke of Bedford told me a few days ago 
that the Queen had been again remonstrating about Palmerston more strongly 
than ever. This was in reference to the suppressed Austrian despatch which 
made such a noise. She then sent for Lord John Russell, and told him she 
could not stand it any longer, and he must make some arrangements to get 
rid of Lord Palmerston. This communication was just as fruitless as all her 
preceding ones. I don’t know what Lord John said—he certainly did not 
pacify her; but, as usual, there it ended. But the consequences of her not 
being able to get any satisfaction from her Minister have been that she has 
poured her feelings and her wrongs into the more sympathetic ears of her 
late Ministers, and I believe that the Queen has told Peel everything—all her 
own feelings and wishes, and all that passes on the subject.” 

In these circumstances an anti-Palmerstonian cabal was naturally formed. 
Lord Aberdeen, a devoted friend of the Queen, attempted to organise a 
movement for driving Palmerston from office; but the great obstacle was Peel. 
Nothing could induce him to upset the Ministry which was pledged to procure 
a fair trial for Free Trade. The Court Party, however, suggested that, if 
censured, Palmerston might resign and his colleagues stay in; or that they 
might all resign, and then, when it was shown that no other Government 
could be formed, and that the Peelites could render the formation of another 
Ministry impossible, Lord John Russell and his colleagues might come back 
to power, without Lord Palmerston. The scheme failed; but, as Mr. Greville 
says, the curious thing to note about it is “the carte du pays it exhibits,” and 
the remarkable and most improper position which Palmerston occupied vis-a-vis 
the Queen and his own colleagues. “I know not,” writes Mr. Greville, “ where 
to look for a parallel to such a mass of anomalies—the Queen turning from 
her own Prime Minister to confide in the one who was supplanted by him; 
a Minister talking over quietly and confidentially with an outsider by what 
circumstances and what agency his colleague, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
might be excluded from the Government; the Queen abhorring her Minister, 
and unable to rid herself of him; John Russell, fascinated and subjugated by 
the ascendency of Palmerston, submitting to everything from him, and sup- 
porting him right and wrong, the others not concealing from those they are 
in the habit of confiding in their disapprobation of the conduct and policy 
of their colleague, while they are all the time supporting the latter and excusing 
the former, and putting themselves under the obligation of identifying them- 
selves with his proceedings, and standing or falling with them.” * 
| * Greville’s Journal, Vol. IIT. p. 290. 
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Ultimately, however, a confederacy was formed between Lords Aberdeen, 
Stanley, and Brougham to oust Lord Palmerston during the last days of 
the Session, and the Queen, like every other prudent politician in the 
country, who had been alarmed by Palmerston’s restlessness, rejoiced in the 
prospect of getting rid of him. Unfortunately, the only Peer of the three 
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who was in earnest in this business was Lord Aberdeen; and yet, when the 
20th of July, the day for the attack, drew nigh, it was certain that the 
Government would be defeated. Palmerston then played his trump card. 
Lady Palmerston wrote a letter to Brougham, who was to lead the attack, 
conveying to him some mysterious threat, and he promptly betrayed his 
associates. “He made a miserable speech,” writes Mr. Greville, ‘which 
enraged his colleagues and all the opponents of the Government, who swore 
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(and it was true) that he had sold them.” Brougham’s speech, however. - | 


contained one good point which deserved to live. It was in it that he con- 
demned the interference, not only of our regular diplomatic body in the 
affairs of the Mediterranean Powers, but also the interference of “ that 
mongrel sort of monster—half nautical, half political—diplomatic vice-admirals, 
speculative ship-captains, observers of rebellion, and sympathisers therewith.” 
The Government were in a minority in the House, but they contrived to get 
@ majority of twelve by proxies, in obtaining which Lady Palmerston had 
displayed marvellous address. Thus was the great game of faction played at 
the expense of the people in the early years of the Queen’s reign. Not that 
the people cared much about the matter, for it was only those who were 
behind the scenes who could fairly appreciate what Lord Palmerston’s spirited 
policy really meant. It was Radical, but it was reckless; and not only the 
Queen, but every well-informed statesman—including Liberals like Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright—simply lived in daily terror, lest the Foreign Secretary might 
suddenly involve the country in a wanton and purposeless European war. 
Another important debate was raised by Lord Beaumont, on the 14th of 
May,-on French intervention in Rome. The States of the Church had long 
been preparing for a revolt against Papal misgovernment. Pius IX. 
therefore determined to modify the policy of his predecessors, and a hapless 
scheme for satisfying the democracy, by appointing lay councillors to work 
with or check a priestly government was tried—the Pope refusing to bate 
one jot or tittle of his temporal authority. The lay councillors could only 
meet and debate. They could not initiate reforms. No sooner had this 
constitution been granted than the revolution swept over Italy, and the 
Romans demanded the same concessions as had been extorted by the 
Neapolitans. Concessions were given with the intention that they should 
be withdrawn. Rossi—once French ambassador at Rome—was made Prime 
Minister, and to extricate the country from financial embarrassment, he pro- 
posed to mortgage the property of the Church. He was, however, assassinated 
when entering the Capitol; and then the Cardinals began to retract the 
concessions which had been made to Liberalism. The people rose, insisting 
that the Pope should protect the Constitution, and assuring him of their 
fidelity. He then fled to Gaeta. Attempts to reconcile the Pontiff and his 
people failed. The Roman Republic was proclaimed, and peace established, 
when suddenly France interfered to restore his Holiness. It was to prevent 
France from having a pretext for interfering in Italy that Lord Minto’s 
mission was undertaken, and thus another failure had to be debited to Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy. Naturally Lords Aberdeen and Brougham taunted 
the Government with the failure of the Minto mission. But taunts were 
powerless to extort from Ministers a statement of their relation to the 
French expedition. In the House of Commons, however, those who objected 
to French interference with the Roman people succeeded in obtaining from 
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Lord Palmerston an expression of disapproval of the course which France > 
had taken; but that was all. 

Far and away the most important foreign debate of the Session was that 
which Mr. Osborne raised on the Austro-Hungarian question in July. Hungary 
had been crushed by the aid which Russia, unrebuked or unrestrained by the 
shadow of a protest from Palmerston, had given her Austrian masters; and 
the Liberal Party, always jealous of Austria as the representative of Abso- 
lutist ideas, were wrathful accordingly. But the discussion had no practical 
result. It was merely marked by a declaration from Lord Palmerston, which 
came too late to be useful, to the effect that the heart and soul of the 
country were enlisted on the side of Hungary. 

For Englishmen no debate was graver than the one on the state of the 
nation, which Mr. Disraeli raised at the end of the Session. He attributed 
the distress in the country to Free Trade, and he attacked every branch of 
Ministerial policy. But the weak point of his brilliant harangue was that it 
meant nothing, for not only was he unable to take over the Government 
himself, but he had no practical proposal to make, save his insinuated 
suggestion to restore Protection. Sir Robert Peel’s speech, however, carried 
the House in favour of the Government. It was a complete vindication of 
his fiscal policy, and its conclusion was memorable, because in it he traced 
our immunity from revolutionary excesses to his abandonment of taxes on food 
in 1846. 

Early in the year the Queen was disturbed by evil tidings from India. 
Hard fighting was reported from the banks of the Chenab. The Sikhs, it was 
true, were in retreat; but our victory was a barren one, as we captured 
neither prisoners, guns, nor standards, and sacrificed two of our Generals 
(Cureton and Havelock), who fell at the head of their regiments. In losing 
Cureton, her Majesty lost the finest cavalry officer in her service. The fact 
was that, though we had conquered, we had not subdued the Sikhe at the 
end of our first war with them. In April, 1848, a Sikh chief murdered two 
British officers at Multan. This was followed by a general outbreak, which 
was met on the whole successfully by the desperate efforts of Lieutenant 
Edwardes and a mere handful of men. Multan was besieged in June, 1848; 
but 5,000 of our Sikh auxiliaries deserted to the enemy, and our army had 
to retreat. We had not enough troops in the Punjab to control the rising, 
and our auxiliaries under the Maharajah were not trustworthy. On the 
other hand, the rebel chief Shere Sing, at the beginning of 1849, had 40,000 
men under his orders, and once again British supremacy in India was 
trembling in the balance. On the Sth of March, however, still worse 
news came to London. Lord Gough, with inconceivable recklessness, had, on 
the 14th of January, attacked the enemy in a strong position at Chillianwalla 
with a small British force worn out by fatigue. The conditions of the combat 
ensured disaster. Our troops, it is true, took the Sikh positions, but during 
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the night had to abandon them. The loss of life on our side was enormous, 
and Lord Gough, though he fought like a hero in the thickest of the mélée. 
was not to be found at a critical moment to give orders. The news of this 
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disaster was received with universal indignation. The Government attempted 
to allay public feeling by appointing Sir William Gomm to succeed Lord 
Gough; but as Sir William was believed to be equally incompetent, a de- 
mand for Sir Charles Napier’s appointment became clamant. ‘We dined,” 
writes Lord Malmesbury, in his Diary on the 4th of March, “with the 
Colchesters, and were introduced to Sir Charles Napier. He is a little 
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man, with grey hair brushed back from his face, with an immense hooked, 
pointed nose, small eyes, and wears spectacles, very like the conventional 
face of a Jew. He is appointed to retrieve our affairs in India, and 


SIR HARRY SMITH. 


when the Duke of Wellington named him to the post he at first hesi- 
tated, until the Duke told him if he did not go he would go himeelf.’”’* 
Why did Napier hesitate? Because, it seems, the Directors of the Hast 
India Company not only objected to his appointment, but threatened to 
prevent him from having a seat on the Council, an insult which Napier 
® Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I. p. 243. 
26 
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could hardly brook. ‘Yor have no idea of the difficulties I have ‘nad 
in dealing with these men,” said Sir John Cam Hobhouse, then President 
of the Indian Board of Control, to Mr. Greville. ‘I have brought the 
Government, the Duke of Wellington, and the Queen all to bear upon 
them, and all in vain.” Mr. Greville advised Hobhouse to bring another 
power—that of the House of Commons—to bear on the Company. In 
other words, he advised the Government to go down boldly and inform 
Parliament that they had appointed Napier, and if the Directors of the 
Company refused to pay his salary as a Member of Council, to ask the 
House to vote it. The Cabinet appointed Napier, and the Directors 
acquiesced, fearing to face the responsibility of thwarting the Government 
in doing what the Queen and the country desired. 

But before Gough could be recalled, he redeemed the disaster of Chillian- 
walla at Gujerat. The news of this successful battle, which was fought on 
the 21st of February, reached the Queen on the Ist of April. It meant that 
the crisis in India was over, and it lifted from her mind the burden of 
a@ supreme anxiety. Multan, too, had fallen, and finally the East India 
Company, admitting at last that it was impossible to protect their frontier 
from attack, annexed the Punjab on the 29th of March, 1849, thus closing 
the history of the Sikhs as an independent nation. England had found in 
them the most fearless and formidable of enemies. Since the annexation of 
their country, they have been the staunchest and the most loyal of the 
Queen’s Indian subjects. 


One serious colonial dispute must be noticed, for it led to an early ex- 


periment in “boycotting.” Lord Grey, on the 4th of September, 1848, by 
an Order in Council, had turned the Cape of Good Hope into a convict 
settlement. The colonists resented this act with the hottest indignation. 
Angry meetings were held at Cape Town; and the Governor, Sir Harry Smith, 
was violently blamed because he refused to take on himself the responsibility 
of suspending the “injurious and degrading measure.”?’ When the first convict 
ship, the Neptune, arrived in Simon’s Bay on the 19th of September, the 
church bells in Cape Town were tolled in half-minute time. The Municipality 
demanded that the vessel be sent back. The populace, in mass meetings, 
adopted what they called “the Pledge”—an obligation to “drop connection 
with any person who may assist convicted felons.” In fact, the process which 
in Ireland has recently been termed “boycotting ” was resorted to, and supplies 
were refused to the army, navy, and all Government establishments. The 
law was impotent in face of such opposition, and very soon the Governor, 
Sir Harry Smith, was compelled to bake his own bread even in his own 
house. The colonists finally triumphed. The Order in Council was withdrawn, 
so far as it referred to the Cape, and the Neptune left, without having ianded 
a single convict. The episode is one of the earliest instances on record of 
the successful application of “boycotting” to defeat an unpopular policy. 
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FAMILY CARES AND ROYAL DUTIES. 


fducation of the Prince of Wales—Selection of Mr. Birch as Tutor—The Queen's Jealousy of her Parental 
Authority—Her Letter to Melbourne un the Management of her Nursery—Her Ideas on Education— 
Prince Albert’s Plans for the Education of the Prince of Wales—Stockmar's Advice—The Visit to Ireland — 
The Queen at Waterford—‘' Rebel Cork” en fcte—The Viait to Dublin—Viceregal Festivities—The Visit 
to the National Model Schools—Shiel’s Speech—The Queen and the Duke of Leinster—Farewell at Kings- 
town—The Queen Dips the Royal Ensign—Loyal Ulster—The Visit to the Linen Hall—Lord Clarendon on 
the Queen’s Visit—A Cruise on the Clyde—Home in Balmoral—-The Queen's “ Bothie ’—The Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Ireland—First Plans for the Great Exhibition—Opening of the London Coa] Exchange--The Queen's 
Barge—Deaih of Queen Adelaide. 


In Apmnil, 1849, Prince Albert is found writing a letter to the Dowager 
Duchess of Gotha announcing a very important event in the Queen’s family. 
“The children,” he says, “grow more than well. Bertie (the Prince of Wales) 
will be given over in a few weeks into the hands of a tutor, whom we have 
found in a Mr. Birch, a young, good-looking, amiable man.” Mr. Birch, 
subsequently Rector of Prestwich, near Manchester, was eminently qualified 
for the grave and delicate duty for which the Queen selected him. He had 
taken high honours at Cambridge, and had been not only Captain of the 
School, but had also served as an under-master at Eton. Yet Mr. Birch can 
hardly be credited with the Scheme of Education adopted in the Royal 
Family. That had been arranged by the Queen herself, in consultation with 
her consort and Baron Stockmar. Her fixed idea was that the heart as well 
as the head must be trained, and that not only must the education of her 
children be truly moral, but it must be essentially English. She resolved 
to discover the kind of tutor whom she could trust, and then, having found 
him, to trust him implicitly. 

The Queen, it may here be said, has ever set an example to women of 
exalted rank and station by reason of the undeviating support she has 
given to those whe undertook the education of her children. But in doing 
this her Majesty has been most jealous in asserting her parental rights, 
and punctilious in recognising the high responsibilities which they involve. 
As far back as 1842, in a very pretty letter to Lord Melbourne, she asked him 
for advice about the reorganisation of her nursery, and a question came up as 
to the choice of the lady who should superintend it. The Queen, accepting the 
fact that her public duties prevented her from personally managing the educa- 
tion of her family as completely as she might have wished, fully admitted that 
it was necessary to appoint a lady of high rank and culture for that purpose. 
But then arose the difficulty of satisfying her Majesty’s desire to retain in her 
own hands the completest headship of her family. A governess of high rank 
really competent to do the work as the Queen meant that it should be done 
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might choose to consider herself as an official responsible to the country first, 
and to the parents of the Royal children afterwards. Against such an idea 
the Queen most resolutely set her face. “I feel,” her Majesty writes, on 
behalf of herself and her husband, that “she (the Royal governess) ought to 
be responsible only to ws, and we to the country and nation.”* It was in 
pursuance of this idea that her Majesty made great sacrifices to keep her 
children as closely as possible in contact with her. Many curious memo- 
randa from her pen exist, and through them all there runs the same 
thought—simplicity and domesticity must be the leading characteristics of the 
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training of the Royal family. For example, whenever it was possible, the 
Queen insisted on retaining in her own hands the religious education of her 
family, and it is now known that she did this from a dread lest their minds 
might at the most plastic period of life receive a sectarian bias. High 
Anglicanism was then militant, and many intrigues were set on foot by its pro- 
fessors to effect a lodgement in the Palace. The education of the Princess Royal, 
afterwards Princess Imperial of Germany, was almost entirely supervised and 
directed by the Queen herseif, and with results much appreciated in Germany, 
where, through her tact, culture, high character, and strong common sense, 
her Imperial Highness has won for herself a position of unique political 
and social influence. The education of the Prince of Wales, however, now 
came more directly under the hands of Prince Albert; and one point of 
the highest importance to decide was whether it should be conservative or 


* Letter from the Queen to Lord Melbourne, cited by Sir T. Martin in the Life of the Prince 
Consort. 


ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND: THE QUEEN LEAVING KINGSTOWN. 
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liberal in its character. Prince Albert decided that it must be liberal in 
this sense, that it should prepare the Heir Apparent for taking his position 
in a changeful state of society, whose institutions were, to a great extent, in 
a transition stage. Every effort was to be made to prevent him from getting 
into his mind a notion that existing institutions were sacrosanct, and that 
resistance to all change was a sacred and patriotic duty. The history of 
George ITI. had evidently not been studied in vain. “The proper duty of Sove- 
- reigns in this country,” wrote Stockmar to Prince Albert, “is not to take the 
lead in change, but to act as a balance-wheel on the movements of the social 
body.”” Above all, it was determined that the education of the young Prince 
must be at bottom English, and not foreign. Furnished with these principles 
to guide him, and with general instructions to make the basis of the young 
Prince’s training as broad and comprehensive as possible—to make it scientific 
as well as classical—Mr. Birch essayed his arduous task, aided not a little 
by shrewd advice from Bishop Wilberforce and Sir James Clark, the Queen’s 
favourite physician. 

The sweetest days of summer were clouded for the Queen in 1849 by 
painful memories of the shock she received on the 19th of May. On that 
day an Irishman named Hamilton, with a morbid craving for notoriety, tried 
to shoot her when she was driving with her children in her carriage down 
Constitution Hill. Her Majesty, with great tact, engaged the attention of her 
little ones by conversation, and with a sign directed her coachman to drive 
on as if nothing had happened, so that her husband, who was riding in 
advance, knew nothing of the affair—not even of the attempt of the mob to 
“lynch” Hamilton. His pistol was loaded with blank cartridge, but in spite 
of that he was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

It has been said that Ireland, exhausted by the abortive rebellion of 
1848, had been settling down into sullen tranquillity. There were many signs 
visible of a better feeling towards the Government in the country. The 
Queen accordingly suggested that it might be well to take advantage of 
the improving condition of things, and pay a Royal visit to Ireland. Her 
Majesty, however, primarily desired that the Irish people should benefit, and 
not be burdened, by the presence of Royalty. She therefore expressed a wish 
that the visit should not be made in such a form as to put the country, 
which had suffered so much from distress, to any great expense. Prince 
Albert, ever practical, suggested that in that case the best way of carrying 
out the Queen’s idea was to make this visit a simple yachting cruise. The 
Queen, he said, might call at the ports of Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Dublin, 
and Belfast on her annual journey to the North of Scotland, and perchance 
touch at Glasgow, thereby compensating it for the loss of the Royal visit 
in 1847. Lord Clarendon fully endorsed the views of the Queen and her 
husband in a letter to Lord John Russell. ‘ Everything,” he wrote, “tends 
to secure for the Queen an enthusiastic reception, and the one drawback, which 
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is the general distress of all classes, has its advantage, for it will enable 
the Queen to do what is kind and considerate to those who are suffering.” 

On the 27th of June the official intimation that the Queen was to visit 
Ireland was received by the Irish people with every manifestation of delight. 
If there were some who, rebels at heart, sympathised little with the tone 
of popular feeling, they concealed their aversion. The sex of the Sovereign 
indeed ensured her a courteous reception, from a nation proud of its gallantry, 
and justly renowned for the warmth of its hospitality. It was then finally 
decided that the visit should be made when Parliament rose. On the 
27th of August the Queen, Prince Albert, and their four eldest children 
accordingly embarked for Ireland. “It is done!” writes the amiable and 
somewhat effusive Lady Lyttelton, who watched the squadron from the 
windows of Osborne, till it faded from her eyes. ‘“ England’s fate is afloat 

and we are left lamenting.” There was, however, no serious cause 
for anxiety. When the Royal squadron steamed into the Cove of Cork, in 
the golden light of a summer sunset, the air was soon gleaming with 
rockets, and bonfires, kindled by the excitable and kindly peasantry, blazed 
on every height in welcome of their Queen. The next morning, the 3rd 
of August, brought a happy omen. The day was dull and grey, but no 
sooner did the Queen set her foot on land at the Cove—since called 
Queenstown in honour of the event—than a sudden sunburst lit up the 
scene with dazzling radiance. The Royal party in the Fairy steamed up 
“the pleasant waters of the river Lee,” and all along the route crowds of 
loyal people lined the banks, cheering the Queen and her family as she, 
passed along. In Cork itself—‘‘rebel Cork ’’—there was no sign of disaffec- 
tion. Nothing could be warmer or more cordial than the welcome accorded 
to her Majesty, who was touched by the hearty gaiety and good humour 
of her excitable hosts. A true kindly Celtic welcome, such as any Sovereign 
might have envied, made her experiences of Cork sunny memories for many 
long years afterwards. The extreme beauty of the women seems, however, 
to have produced an equally deep impression on her Majesty, who refers to 
this point in her diary of the visit. 

On the 4th of August the Royal party proceeded to Waterford, which 
they reached in the afternoon. Curiously enough, one of the ships in their 
squadron of escort had actually been stationed there two years previously, to 
overawe the rebellious people. Now all these dark and bitter memories seemed 
to have passed away. Waterford vied with Cork in its loyal demonstration, 
and the feeling of regret was universal that the Royal party did not land 
and go through the town. Prince Albert and his two sons, however, steamed 
up to the city from the anchorage opposite Duncannon fort, ten miles from 
the town. Next came the visit to Dublin—never to be forgotten in the 
annals of the Irish capital. 

Tt was on the 5th of August, as the sun was going down, that the 
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Royal squadron reached Kingstown—threading its way with some difficulty 
through the craft, gay with joyful bunting, that crowded the sea. The 
Queen was greatly struck by the picturesque appearance of the place, and 
when she and the Prince landed next morning, amidst a salute from the 
men-of-war in the harbour, her reception was a revelation even to those 
who had anticipated that she would be lovingly greeted. Never was there 
such cheering—especially from the ladies, whose hearts were captivated by 
the Royal children. If, said one old lady, the Queen would only consent 
to call one of the young princes Patrick, all Ireland would die for her. 
The Royal party soon arrived at the Viceregal Lodge, in the Phonix Park, 
and the route from Sandymount Station was again lined by crowds of 
enthusiastic and loyal sightseers. It was noted that even the poorest houses 
were gay with flowers. “It was a most wonderful and striking spectacle,” 
says the Queen, in her notes of her visit—“such masses of human beings, 
so enthusiastic, so excited, and yet perfect order maintained.” All that was 
worth seeing in Dublin was seen, and the people were charmed with the 
simple, gracious bearing of her Majesty, and the ease and freedom with 
which she went among them. A memorable visit was made by the Queen 
to the National Model Schools, where she and the Prince were introduced 
by Archbishop Whateley to the venerable Archbishop Murray, a picturesque 
and patriarchal Catholic prelate, whose saintly life and generous liberal ideas 
had previously attracted the attention of Prince Albert. His Grace had 
indeed risked much by protecting these schools against the attacks of some 
of the bigots of his church, and tke Queen was powerfully impressed with 
the excellence of the system of instruction given at them. Speaking of 
this interesting episode in the House of Commons, Richard Lalor Shiel— 
the last of the great Irish rhetoricians—said, “ Amongst the most remarkable 
incidents that occurred when the Queen was in Ireland was her visit to the 
schools of the National Board of Education, which took place (by accident, 
of course) before she visited the College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. 
It was a fine spectacle to see the consort, so worthy of her, attended by the 
representatives of the Presbyterian Church, by the Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin, and by the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin—with those venerable 
ecclesiastics at her side, differing in creed, but united by the common brother- 
hood of Christianity in the performance of one of the noblest duties which 
their common Christianity prescribed; it was a fine thing to see the Sovereign 
of a great empire surrounded by groups of those little children who gazed 
on her with affectionate amazement, while she returned their looks with fond- 
ness almost maternal ; and, better than all, it was noble and thrilling, indeed, 
to see the emotions by which that great lady was moved when her heart 
beat with a high and holy aspiration that she might live to see the benefits 
of education carried out in their full and perfect development.”’ There was 
a levée, of course, at which four thousand persona attended to pay their 
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respects to their Sovereign. There was a brilliant review of the troops in 
the Phosnix Park, followed by visits to the Royal Irish Academy, the Coi- 
lege of Surgeons, and the Royal Dublin Society, at whose cattle-shows Prince 
Albert was a frequent competitor. His speech, in reply to an Address 
from the Society, attracted much attention at the time, on account of his 
sound advice on the economic condition of Ireland, and the grateful thanks 
which he gave to the Irish people for their marks of warm attachment to 
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VISIT OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT TO THE LINEN HALL, BELFAST. 


the Queen and her family. The Prince was one of the first rural economists 
to impress on the chiefs of the Society the necessity for anticipating impending 
changes in agriculture. He advised them to stimulate to the utmost stock- 
breeding in Ireland. 

A visit paid by the Queen to Carton appears to have made a strong im- 
pression on her. Carton is the seat of the Duke of Leinster, and his 
delicate attentions to her and her family, and his skill in planning a pleasant 
excursion for them, elicits from her pen the remark in her “Diary” that his 
Grace was “one of the kindest and best of men.” The Royal leave-taking at 
Kingstown was quite an affecting ceremony. The crowd at the pier was 
denser than it had ever been within living memory, and its shouts rent the 
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air. When the Queen heard how her kind hosts were bidding her God- 
speed, she immediately climbed up on the paddle-box and stood waving her 
handkerchief in token of her appreciation of their loyalty. She directed the 
ship’s engines to be slowed, so that the vessel might glide slowly past the 
pier. By a felicitous inspiration she ordered the Royal Standard to be 
dipped three times, in honour of the people on the shore, and as a mark of 
her grateful appreciation of their affection. | 

Loyal Ulster was next visited, and, as might have been expected, the 
reception of the Queen in this busy hive of industry was exceptionally effusive, 
even for Ireland. Belfast was en fete when the Royal visitors landed, and 
old folk still speak of the scene on the quay as marking a red letter day 
in their lives. Bunting was streaming everywhere in the air. Dense crowds 
cheering and shouting, and waving hats and handkerchiefs, occupied every 
coign of vantage, and though the Queen had only four hours to spend in the 
city, she contrived, under competent guidance, to see many of the more interesting 
places and institutions which illustrate the strong character of the mixed race 
whose energy, ability, pertinacity, and industry have made Ulster, with her 
unkindly soil and climate, the richest province in Ireland. Ulster commands 
the bulk of the linen trade of the world, and, naturally, the institutions and 
factories connected with that industry arrested the Queen’s attention during 
her flying visit to the commercial capital of Ireland. An alarming gale 
detained her the next day in Belfast Lough, but after it blew over the Royal 
party steamed away to the Scottish shore. 

The Royal visit to Ireland had two good results. It brought home 
to the minds of the Irish people the fact that their country, and their 
interests, were of great personal concern to the Queen and her husband. It 
demonstrated to the rest of the United Kingdom the fact that the personal 
attachment of the Irish people to the Monarchy was as strong as could be 
desired, and that if they were rebels at heart it was not the Queen, but 
the Viceregal Bureaucracy in Dublin Castle, who had soured their blood. 
Everybody who had observed the effect of the Queen’s progress through 
Ireland was charmed with the success of the expedition. “I saw Lord 
Lansdowne last night,” writes Mr. Greville in his Journal (14th August), 
“just returned from Ireland, having had an escape on the railroad, for the 
train ran off the rails. He said nothing could surpass the success of the 
Queen’s visit in every respect; every circumstance favourable, no drawbacks 
or mistakes, all persons and parties pleased, much owing to the tact of Lord 
Clarendon, and the care he had bestowed on all the arrangements and details, 
which made it all go off so admirably. The Queen herself was delighted, 
and appears to have played her part uncommonly well. Clarendon, of course, 
was overjoyed at the complete success of what was his own plan,* and 


* Thies is not quite accurate. The details were arranged by Lord Clarendon; the plan, or original 
idea, of the visit was the Queen’s. 
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satisfied with the graciousness and attention of the Court to him. In the 
beginning, and while the details were in preparation, he was considerably 
disgusted at the petty difficulties that were made, but he is satisfied now. 
Lord Lansdowne says the departure was quite affecting, and he could not see 
it without being moved; and he thinks beyond doubt that this visit will 
produce permanent good effects in Ireland.” * Clarendon himself was evidently 
more than delighted with the effect of the Royal visit. He informed Sir 
George Grey that he believed “there was not an Irishman in Dublin who did 
not consider that the Queen had paid him a personal compliment by mounting the 
paddle-box of her steamer as she was leaving, and ordering the Royal Standard 
- to be dipped in acknowledgment of the affectionate adieus which came from the 
crowds on the shore.” t But the odd thing was that the members of the 
seditious clubs who had threatened to create disturbances when the Queen’s 
visit was first mooted, caught the prevailing contagion of loyalty, and pro- 
fessed to be among the most affectionate of her subjects. Still, Clarendon 
was far too astute a statesman to imagine that a Royal visit would smooth 
away all the difficulties of his position and administration as Viceroy. It 
could not, as he acknowledges in another letter to Sir George Grey, “remove 
evils which are the growth of ages.” At the same time, it indirectly helped 
the country by bringing some money into it. Royalty can always beneficially 
direct the expenditure of Fashion, and after the Queen had by her example 
shown that there was no danger to be dreaded in visiting Ireland, rich English 
tourists began to go over there holiday-making, greatly to the advantage of 
the people. But when all this was apparent to the Queen’s advisers, it seems 
strange that they did not then deem it their duty to devise a plan for 
strengthening the golden link of the Crown between England and Ireland. 
If one brief Royal visit produced such an excellent effect, why did they 
not propose another? If it were impossible to provide for the residence for 
the Queen regularly during a portion of the year in Ireland, it might have. 
been possible for the Royal Family to arrange that in their annual visit to 
Balmoral they should cruise northwards along the Irish coast, and gladden 
some of the Irish towns and provinces with their presence. 

Ugly weather followed the Royal squadron from Belfast Lough to the Clyde, 
but a singularly brilliant reception at Glasgow compensated the Queen for 
any discomforts she may have endured on the voyage. The visit to “the 
second city of the Empire,” as its inhabitants love to call it, was all too brief, 
for the Festival of St. Grouse had been celebrated two days before, and 
Prince Albert was eagerly desirous of pressing on to the moors. On the 
evening of the 14th of August—the day of the reception at Glasgow—he 
wrote to Stockmar a hurried note, deploring the “vile passage” on the 12th 
from Belfast to Loch Ryan, and saying how much he had been impressed by 


* Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. III., p. 298. 
+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 
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their procession; through five to six hundred thousand human beings ali 
cheering wildly in the streets of Glasgow. 

On the 15th of August they were at Balmoral, the Queen eesonling in 
her “Diary” that it seemed like a dream to her after all the excitement of 
their tour to be in “our dear Highland home again.” For a brief time her 
Majesty was able to enjoy a real holiday. She was not much worried by 
politics—which have been, after all, the chief business of her life. The 
seclusion, and the dry, bracing air of Balmoral, acted like tonics on her mind 
and spirits. In a letter which he wrote to Stockmar on his thirtieth birthday, 
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which was gaily celebrated in the family circle at Balmoral, Prince Albert 
said, “Victoria is happy and cheerful, and enjoys a love and homage in this 
country, of which in the summer’s tour we have received the most striking 
proofs. The children are well and grow apace. The Highlands are glorious, 
and the game abundant.” One of the pleasantest of surprises was prepared 
for the Queen a fortnight after her arrival. It was an excursion to a small 
mountain cabin, or “bothie” as thc Highlanders call it, to which she had 
taken a fancy at Alt-na-Giuthasach. In “Leaves from the Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands,” the Queen gives the following description of her 
expedition :—“ We arrived at, our little ‘bothie’ at two o’clock, and were 
amazed at the transformation. There are two huts, and to the one in which 
we live a wooden addition has been made. We have a charming little dining- 
room, sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, all en suite; and there is a 
little room where Caroline Dawson (the Maid of Honour) sleeps, one for her 
maid, and a little pantry. In the other house, which is only a few yards 
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distant, is the kitchen, where the people generally sit, a small rocm where the 
servants dine, and another, which is a sort of store-room, and a loft above 
in which the men sleep. Margaret French (my maid), Caroline’s maid, Lohlein* 
(Albert’s valet), a cook, Shackleft (a footman), and Macdonald are the only 
people with us in the house, old John Gordon and his wife excepted. Our 
rooms are delightfully papered, the ceilings as well as walls, and very nicely 
furnished. We lunched as soon as we arrived, and at three walked down 
(about twenty minutes’ walk) to the loch called ‘Muich’; whieh some say 
means ‘darkness’ or ‘sorrow.’ Here we found a large boat, into which we 
all got, and Macdonald, Duncan, Grant, and Coutts rowed; old John Gordon 
and two others going in another boat with the net.” 

But neither the Queen nor Prince Albert was of a mind that their 
Irish visit should be a fruitless one, and soon their busy brains were 
brooding over schemes for Ireland which marked their interest in her 
affairs. The “Godless ’’ Colleges, which had been founded by Sir Robert Peel, 
were to be opened in October. They were three in number—one in Belfast, 
one in Cork, and one in Galway, and their education was to be secular and 
untheological. But each College gave facilities for conducting the spiritual 
training of the students under “ Deans” appointed by the various sects and 
churches. The Queen and her husband had many conversations with men 
of light and leading of all parties in Ireland, as to the organisation of these 
Colleges, and the Prince, as a practical educationist, soon hit the blot in it. 
Who was to confer the degrees? Were the Colleges to do so? Or were 
they to be united by the common federating bond of a University, whose 
officials should guide the examinations, and form the policy that would best 
advance, not the interests of one College, but the interests of all? Her Majesty 
and the Prince, when they were in Ireland, came to the conclusion that 
unless the Colleges were affiliated under a University, they would soon de- 
generate into sectarian seminaries. But, before taking active steps in the 
matter, they laid their opinions before Sir Robert Peel. He at once con- 
curred in the Prince’s views; and Lord Clarendon, who had at first felt 
doubtful about their soundness, ultimately accepted them also. Thus it came 
_ to pass that the Queen’s Colleges were federated under the Queen’s University 
of Ireland, and that a general desire was manifested that Prince Albert 
should be the first Chancellor. This office he declined to accept, mainly in 
the interest of the Queen. The Colleges and the University, he feared, might 
one day become the battle-grounds of faction, and it would then be very 
distressing for her Majesty to find her husband entangled in the political 


* ‘This faithful and trusty valet nursed his dear master most devotedly through his sad illness 
in December, 1861, and is now always with me as my personal groom of the chambers or valet. I gave 
him a house near Windsor Castle, where he resides when the Court are there. He is a native of Coburg. 
His father has been for fifty years Forster at Fiilbach, close to Coburg.”—Footnote by the Queen. 

t+ ‘* Who was very active and efficient. He is now a page.” — Footnote by the Queen, 
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blood-feuds of Ireland. Subsequent events proved that these anticipations 
were correct. Lord Clarendon ultimately accepted the Chancellorship of the 
Queen’s University of Ireland. 

At this time, as has been stated, the present Castle at Balmoral was not 
built. Balmoral, in fact, was simply the modest family residence of a Higb- 
land laird, and by no means well fitted for the establishment of the Court. 
However, the business of the Court and the State could not be neglected on 
that account, and Ministers and officials showed great zeal and consideration 
in assisting her Majesty to the utmost of their power in transacting it in 
such a remote corner of her Empire.. In Mr. Greville’s Journal we have a 
curious entry (15th September) bearing on this point, and illustrating the 
holiday life of the Queen in the Highlands at that time. “On Monday, 
the 38rd,” writes Mr. Greville, “on returning from Hillingdon, I found a 
summons from John Russell to be at Balmoral on Wednesday, the Sth, at 
half-past two, for a Council, to order a prayer for relief against the cholera. 

T started on Wednesday morning at half-past six, and arrived at 
Baluioral exactly at half-past two. It is a beautiful road from Perth to 
Balmoral, particularly from Blairgowrie to the Spittal of Glenshee, and 
thence to Braemar. Much as I dislike Courts and all that appertains to them, 
I am glad to have made this expedition, and to have seen the Queen and 
Prince in their Highland retreat, where they certainly appear to great advantage. 
The place is very pretty; the house very small. They live there without any 
state whatever; they live not merely like private gentlefolks, but lke very 
small gentlefolks—small house, small rooms, small establishment. There are 
no soldiers, and the whole guard of the Sovereign and Royal Family is a 
single policeman, who walks about the grounds to keep off impertinent in- 
truders or improper characters. Their attendants consisted of Lady Douro and 
Miss Dawson, Lady and Maid of Honour; George Anson and Gordon; Birch, 
the Prince of Wales’s tutor; and Miss Hildyard, the governess of the children. 
They live with the greatest simplicity and ease. The Prince shoots every 
morning, returns to luncheon, and then they walk and drive. The Queen is 
running in and out of the house all day long, and often goes about alone, 
walks into cottages, and sits and chats with the old women. I never before 
was in society with the Prince or had any conversation with him. On 
Thursday morning John Russell and I were sitting together after breakfast, 
when he came in and sat down with us, and we conversed for about three- 
quarters of an hour. I was greatly struck with him. I saw at once (what 
I had always heard) that he is very intelligent and highly cultivated; and, 
moreover, that he has a thoughtful mind, and thinks of subjects worth 
thinking about. He seemed very much at his ease, very gay, pleasant, ana 
without the least stiffness or air of dignity. After luncheon we went to the 
Highland gathering at Braemar—the Queen, the Prince, four children, and 
two ladies in one pony-carriage, John Russell, Mr. Birch, Miss Hildyard, and 
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I in another; Anson and Gordon on the box; one groom, no more. The 
gathering was at the old castle at Braemar, and a pretty sight enough. 
We returned as we came, and then everybody strolled about till dinner. 
We were only nine people, and it was all very easy and really agreeable— 
the Queen in very good humour, and talkative; the Prince still more so, 
and talking very well; no form, and everybody seemed at their ease. In 
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THE ROYAL BARGE. 


the evening we withdrew to the only room there is besides the dining-room, 
which serves for billiards, library (hardly any books in it), and drawing-room. 
The Queen and Prince and her ladies, and Gordon, soon went back to the 
dining-room, where they had a Highland dancing-master, who gave them 
lessons in reels. We (John Russell and I) were not admitted to this exercise, 
so we played at billiards. In process of time they came back, when there 
was a little talk, and soon after they went to bed.” * 


* Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. IITI., pp. 296, 297. 
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Shortly before the holiday at Balmoral ended, the Queen and Prince 
Albert were a little mortified to find that one of their projects, or rather 
one of the Prince’s projects, was going awry.. This was the preliminary 
movement which was intended to lead up to the organisation of a great 
International Industrial Exhibition. The idea of holding such an exhibition 
had occurred to the Prince in July, 1849. It seems to have been sug- 
gested to him by the great Frankfort Fairs of the sixteenth century. His 
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OPENING OF THE LONDON COAL EXOHANGE—ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL PROCESSION AT 
THE CUSTOM-HOUSE QUAY. 


Royal Highness had also noticed that one or two small pioneer exhibitions 
held by the Society of Arts, had produced good effects in improving the 
quality of English products. He argued that an exhibition on an international 
scale would produce still greater effects, not only on our manufactures, but on 
those of the world. It would be a tournament of Peace, in which the Captains 
of Industry would be the competitors in the lists. 

On the 30th of July, 1849, the Prince held'a conference at Buckingham 
Palace with four confidential persons—Mr. Henry Cole, Mr. Francis Fuller, 
Mr. Scott Russell, and Mr. Thomas Cubitt, and they resolved to hold the 
‘exhibition if possible, not in the quadrangle of Somerset House, as the 
Government had suggested, but in Hyde Park itself. They also arranged to 

27 
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take steps to test the feeling of the industrial districts on the subject before 
going further. But in all this preliminary work of “sounding” influential 
persons, the Prince had given peremptory orders that his name should not be 
publicly mentioned. Unfortunately, Mr. Cole, with Hibernian effusiveness, had 
been tempted to disobey these orders at a meeting in Dublin, much to the 
annoyance of the Queen and her husband. ‘Praising me at meetings,” wrote 
his Royal Highness to Colonel Phipps, “looks as if I were to be advertised 
and used as a means of drawing a full house, &c.”—and if there was any- 
thing which was unspeakably offensive to the Queen, it was the use of her 
or her husband’s name for purposes of puffery. 

A few days after this disagreeable little episode (27th September) the 
Queen and her family left Balmoral for Osborne. They broke their journey 
at Howick, where they spent a night with Lord Grey, and in a few days 
after that they received tidings which filled their hearts with the deepest sorrow. 
The ever-faithful Anson, the Prince’s first Secretary, died, and the Queen’s 
household was filled with the deepest regret. The Queen herself wrote a 
touching letter to King Leopold, which shows how her heart bled for the 
widow of her most zealous servant; and Lady Lyttelton, writing on the 9th 
of November, says: ‘Every face shows how much has been felt; the Prince 
and Queen in floods of tears, and quite shut up.” All through the record of 
the Queen’s life, indeed, we find evidence of the cordial relations which bound 
her to those who served her. Their zeal indeed has been great, but it has 
been more than equalled by her sympathetic appreciation of it. 

Colonel Phipps succeeded Mr. Anson as Privy Purse, and Colonel (after- 
wards General) Grey as the Prince’s Secretary. 

When the gloom of winter began to spread over London, the loyal citizens 
were sadly distressed to learn that a projected Royal visit to the city would 
be robbed of more than half its éclat. The Queen had promised to come and 
open the New Coal Exchange on the 30th of October. But alas, her Majesty 
had sickened with the chicken-pox, and the ceremony was performed by 
Prince Albert alone. Yet the Londoners were not without compensation. 
This visit to the City was memorable because of the first public appearance 
in a pageant ‘of State, of the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal. 
The spectacle revived picturesque memories of “the spacious times of Great 
Elizabeth,” for the Royal party proceeded to London by the silent high- 
way of the river. Twenty-seven brawny watermen rowed the Queen’s Barge 
from Westminster Stairs to the City, and, strange to say, for once the fog 
and murky atmosphere of London in early winter cleared away, and the 
ceremony took place in the sunshine, under a sky of Italian brilliancy. The 
crowds covered every possible corner where human beings could cluster. The 
long lines of shipping on either bank of the Pool were bright with bunt- 
ing, and black with swarming sightseers. The cheering was overpowering 
when the fair-haired young Prince was seen in the barge, and both the 
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Royal children, though they went through the ordeal quietly and prettily, 
were obviously a- little frightened and nervous. “The Prince,” wrote Lady 
Lyttelton to Mrs. Gladstone, “was perfect in taste and manner, putting 
the Prince of Wales forward without affectation, and very dignified and 
kind himself.” The procession on the water was gorgeous in the extreme. 
State liveries were blazing everywhere. Civic costumes of feudal times kindled 
many ancient memories; and the Lord Mayor’s barge, which led the way, was 
a miracle of garish splendour. Lady Lyttelton says that what struck her 
most was not only the cheering, but the affectionate expression on the faces 
of the people when they craned forward to get a glimpse of the little Prince 
and Princess. But of one civic speaker and his speech in the Rotunda her 
ladyship says it “was most pompous; and he is ridiculous in voice and 
manner. And his immense size, and cloak, and wig, and great voice address- 
ing the Prince of Wales about his being the ‘pledge and promise of a long 
race of kings,’ looked quite absurd. Poor Princey did not seem at all to 
guess what he meant.” The Queen was rather sad-hearted at missing this. first 
public reception of her children, which was the occasion of such an outburst 
of popular enthusiasm, loyal huzzas, and joy-bells ringing all over London 
town, not to mention thunderous salutations from the Tower guns—“enough,”’ 
says Lady Lyttelton, “to drive one mad.” 

On the 2nd of December the Royal home was turned into a house of 
mourning. On that day the good Queen-Dowager Adelaide passed away from 
among the small but appreciative circle of friends and relatives who admired 
and loved her. The Queen’s grief was deep and sincere. “Though we daily 
expected this sad event,” writes her Majesty to King Leopold, “yet it came 
so suddenly when it did come, as if she had never been ill, and I can hardly 
realise the truth now. . . . She was truly motherly in her kindness to us 
and ovr children, and it always made her happy to be with us and to 
see us!” * 

Queen Adelaide, it may be here noted, was one of the earliest of funeral 
reformers. Struck by the wastefulness and the bad taste of funereal pageants, 
she left what the Queen calls “the most affecting directions” for her burial, 
ordering that it should be conducted with the utmost simplicity and privacy— 
the only exceptional arrangement being that she desired her coffin to be borne 
by seamen, in homage to the memory of her husband, William 1V., the Sailor- 
King. A simple-hearted, kindly, Christian lady, whose hands were ever swift 
in doing good—such is a brief abstract of the life and character of the 
Dowager-Queen Adelaide. , 


* Martin's Life of the Prince Consort. 
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CHAPTER XXITIT. 
CLOUDS IN THE EAST AND ELSEWHERE. 


Political Wreckage —Force triumphs over Opinion—The State of France - Election of Prince Charles Louis Bona- 
parte as Prince-President—The Sad Plight of Italy—Palmerston’s Anti-Austrian Policy—Defeat of Piedmont— 
The Fall of Venice—Fall of the Roman Republic—A Cromwellian Struggle in Prussia—The Queen’s Partisan- 
ship—Her Prussian Sympathies—The Hungarian Refugees in Turkey--A Diplomatic Conflict with Russia - 
Opening of Parliament—Mr. Disraeli and Local Taxation—Parliamentary Reform—The Jonahs of the 
Cabinet—The Dispute with Greece—Don Pacifico’s case—Coercion of Greece—Lord Palmerston meekly 
accepts an Insult from Russia—French Intervention—A Diplomatic Conflict in France—Recall of the French 
Ambassador—False Statements in Parliament—The Queen’s Indignation—The Don Pacifico Debate—The 
Civis Romanus sum Doctrine—Palmerston’s Victory—The West African Slave Trade. 


Wuen the year 1850 opened the counter-revolution had been accomplished. 
Much political and social wreckage disfigured the Continent, but the tem- 
pest which had produced it was over. What remained was an uneasy after- 
swell agitating the restless ocean of discontent. Force had, in fact, triumphed 
over opinion, and Europe was at last tranquil. 

In France, after Louis Philippe fell, the country was left a prey to four 
factions or parties. One demanded an absolute monarchy; another demanded 
a parliamentary monarchy; a third demanded a military empire, based on 
universal suffrage; a fourth demanded a republic. The partisans of the 
republic triumphed in the first instance. But it fell, a victim to the voracity 
of its own children. The Government of Lamartine was poetic and Utopian, 
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and its experiment of creating national workshops in which the workers were 
to be paid by the State, was not only fantastic but fatal. The State found 
it had no work to give. It found it had no money to spend in wages; and 
the artisans of the national establishments were accordingly advised to join the 
army. This disastrous adventure in Socialism was followed by another insur- 
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rection in Paris—in which, by the way, the Archbishop of Paris and thousands 
of less eminent persons were slain. What Prince Bismarck would call the 
“psychological moment” for the interposition of a clever adventurer with a 
suggestion of compromise had manifestly arrived. Accordingly, the advent of 
Prince Charles Louis Bonaparte was hailed with a sense of relief by all 
parties—wearied to despair by the futile conflicts of factions. Although M. 
Grévy vainly endeavoured by a motion in the Chamber to procure the pro- 
scription of the Prince, his Highness was elected President of the Republic 
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on the 10th of December, 1848, by five and a half million out of seven and a 
half million votes. He took the oath to preserve the Republic, without con- 
punction. But when the year 1850 opened, he was busily plotting for its 
destruction, and manufacturing failure for its institutions. 

The plight of Italy was a sad one. Austria had successfully met the 
attempt to seize her Italian provinces. She had crushed Piedmont so com- 
pletely that, in 1849, there was danger lest she might be tempted to invade 
that State, and thus provoke the interference of Republican France. Lord 
Palmerston accordingly endeavoured to mediate between Austria and Piedmont. 
The idea of mediation was chimerical, for Austria, having made heavy sacri- 
fices to hold her Cisalpine territories, and having succeeded in doing so by 
force, could hardly be expected to accept with equanimity Lord Palmerston’s 
favourite dogma, that the Italian provinces of Austria were to her not a source 
of strength, but of weakness. Austria repudiated all proposals for a con- 
ference of mediation, unless they were limited to discuss what Piedmont owed 
her as an indemnity, and the guarantees which could be given against Pied- 
montese turbulence. Diplomacy had well-nigh exhausted its resources in 
endeavouring to bring Austria to submit the points at issue to a Congress 
at Brussels, when the whole situation was suddenly changed. Joseph Mazzini 
and his school, convinced that Austria was checked by France and England, 
overthrew the Governments of Florence and Rome, which were under Austrian 
tutelage. Revolution headed by a monarch had failed. Its victory, argued 
Mazzini, under Republican leadership, would be a signal triumph for the Repub- 
Jican idea. The success of Mazzini and his followers led to the formation of 
a violent anti-Austrian Ministry in Piedmont. 

But again Austria triumphed. Piedmont was crushed at Novara on the 23rd 
of March, 1849. Venice was on the eve of surrender, and when the Pope, who had 
fled to Gaeta, appealed to the Catholic Powers for aid, Austria was thus quite free 
to help him. The prospect of Austria bringing Central as well as North Italy 
under her sway alarmed France, and accordingly the Republican Government 
in Paris sent an army under Oudinot, which suppressed the Republican Govern- 
ment at Rome. The Grand Duke of Tuscany was restored, the revolution in 
the Sicilies quenched in blood, and the dream of Italian independence dissi- 
pated. Nor was this the only triumph of Absolutism under Austria. The 
revolution in Hungary was suppressed, but not till Russia came to the assist- 
ance of Austria. 

In Prussia, too, the monarchy, after a Cromwellian struggle with a factious 
Parliament, had completely restored its authority, and to Prussia the smaller 
German States now began td turn for leadership in consolidating themselves 
into a German Empire. Unhappily the King of Prussia failed to respond to 
this feeling when Austria was struggling with the revolution in Italy. At 
the beginning of 1850 he accordingly found the feeling in favour of unifying 
Germany opposed by three great Powers—France, Russia, and Austria, the 
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latter, indeed, claiming, on behalf of the Archduke John, to be the executive 
head. and heir of the defunct German Confederation of 1815. By the Con- 
stitution of Kremsir, Austria had consolidated her possessions — German, 
Magyar, Sclavonic, and Italian—into one federal State, and, in a sense, she 
had thereby withdrawn from the German Confederation. Her policy of ob- 
structing consolidation in disintegrated Germany was therefore alike ungenerous 
and unjust. 

Through this maze of difficulty the Queen and Prince Albert steered a 
clear course. They were both partisans—one might say strong and zealous 
partisans—of Teutonic consolidation under Prussia. Austria, they held, had 
played for her own hand, and, by adopting Schwarzenberg’s policy of con- 
solidating her dominions in purely Austrian interests, she had abandoned her 
clain to guide the destinies of the smaller German States, in purely German 
interests. But, however strongly the Queen felt on this point, her influence was 
used to moderate the extravagant anti-Austrian antipathies of Lord Palmerston, 
and it largely contributed to keep the country out of war. At last, however, a 
cloud rose in the East which threatened us with calamity. 

When Austria, by summoning to her aid the armed hordes of Russia, 
stamped out the movement for Hungarian independence, several Hungarian 
and Polish patriots—Kossuth, Ban, and others—fied to Turkey. Austria and 
Russia demanded ‘their extradition. The Sultan refused to surrender the 
refugees, and De Titoff and Stiirmer, Russian and Austrian ambassadors, sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with the Porte. The Sultan appealed to England 
and France against this outrageous violation of the unity of nations. England 
remonstrated in firm but courteous language, and Austria and Russia both 
withdrew their demands, but not before the English fleet had moved within 
the forbidden limits of the Dardanelles, in anticipation of a refusal. Lord 
Palmerston’s apology for thus violating the treaty of 1841 was that the fleet 
had been driven into forbidden waters by “stress of weather.” As there 
was notoriously no “stress of weather,” this explanation merely irritated the 
Czar, and planted in his heart the germ of that fierce hatred of England, 
which culminated in the Crimean War. 

Parliament was opened on the 31st of January, 1850, by Commission, and, 
as had been anticipated, the Protectionists made, not an attack, but rather 
@ reconnoissance in force against the Government. During the recess they 
had gone through the country painting the darkest pictures of the condition 
of England. According to their speeches, one would have imagined that 
another famine had smitten the nation; and for all this pessimism there 
was but one justification. No doubt everybody who depended on the soil 
for a livelihood was suffering from distress. Prices had fallen, and farmers 
had not taken kindly to the new order of things. But the masses of the 
people, especially in industrial centres, were enjoying greater comfort than 
ever. The revenue was showing signs of buoyancy; the foreign trade of the 
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country had increased, and pauperism had diminished. Al] these cheering 
facts were concealed from the public by the Conservative agitators, who con- 
centrated attention on one point—the admitted and deplorable distress of 
the landed interest. The real desire of the Tory party at this time was to 
turn out the Government and restore Protection. The Duke of Richmond’s 
indiscreet speech on the Address in the House of Lords proves that. But, 
conscious of the difficulty of suddenly upsetting the fiscal system which was 
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based on Free Trade, they concealed their real purpose. Mr. Disraeli there~ 
fore supported a Protectionist amendment to the Address in reply to the 
Queen’s Speech, on the ground that the landed interests were entitled to a 
certain amount of relief from public burdens, in compensation for the loss of 
Protection. On the 19th of February, Mr. Disraeli had to show his hand. He 
then moved for a committee to revise the Poor Law so as to mitigate distress 
among the agricultural class. This debate is worth noticing, because it may 
be said to have definitely originated the perennial movement for local taxation 
reform, which is always an object of enthusiasm to what may be called the 
country party, when out of office. Mr. Disraeli’s idea was to transfer from local 
rates to the Imperial Treasury (1), Poor Law establishment charges; (2), rates 
which had nothing to do with the relief of the poor, and were only raised by 
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Poor Law machinery as a matter of convenience—such as rates for registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, for getting up jury lists, and the like; and 
(3), the rate for supporting the casual poor. His case was not decided on its 
merits. Members did not look to what was in the motion, but to what was 
behind it, namely, the restoration of Protection, or an increase in Income 
Tax to provide funds for the relief of local burdens. Sir James Graham’s 
frank admission, as a landlord, that relief in the rate would be swallowed 
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by an increase in the rents, and that it was the landlord and not the tenant 
who would profit, determined many, who did not deny the abstract justice 
of Mr. Disraeli’s contention, to vote against him. The sensational incident 
in the debate was the speech of Mr. Gladstone, who supported Mr. Disraeli 
against his own leaders. In fact, he replied to Sir James Graham. Despite 
the support of Peel, the Government, instead of having a majority of forty, 
as they expected, were saved from defeat only by a majority of twenty. From 
that day till now a clever debater, by a skilful motion in favour of relief of 
local taxation, has always been able to weaken the majority of the strongest 
of Ministries. Local taxation is the- vulnerable point of Governments, and 
it is the one subject with which they all seem afraid to deal in a bold and 
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comprehensive spirit. All they do is to denounce the evil in Opposition, and 
palliate its existence when in Power. 

The agitation for Parliamentary Reform had increased. Some of the Peel- 
ites, notably Sir J. Graham, had warned Lord John Russell that they were 
in favour of an extension of the franchise, and Lord John himself had aban- 
doned the doctrine of finality. Mr. Hume, therefore, brought forward his 
annual motion on the 28th of February, hinting plainly that he would have 
no objection to extend its scope so as to include female franchise, and the 
substitution of an elective for a hereditary House of Lords. It was quite 
certain that Lord John Russell was by this time of opinion that some safe 
concessions might be made to the Radicals. Several of his colleagues, how- 
ever—e.g.. Mr. Labouchere — were of a different opinion, and it is accord- 
ingly right to say that those who denounced Lord John’s “apostasy,” when 
he opposed Mr. Hume, were somewhat unfair. Had the Prime Minister pro- 
duced a Reform Bill this Session, every question which it might be possible 
to deal with would have been put aside. But as he was not likely to carry 
his own colleagues with him in advocating reform, not only would this sacrifice 
have been made in vain, but a Government which, in the existing state of 
parties, was indispensable to the nation, would have fallen. Mr. Hume was 
beaten by a vote of 242 against 96, though the Prime Minister’s argument 
against him was rather a plea for delay, than a defiant “Non possumus.” 

Writing on the 10th of February, Mr. Greville says in his Journal, “The 
brightness of the Ministerial prospect was very soon clouded over, and last week 
their disasters began. There was first of all the Greek affair, and then the 
case of the Ceylon witnesses—matters affecting Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Grey ’—the Jonahs of the Cabinet. ‘ The Greek case,’’ continues Mr. Greville, 
“will probably be settled, thanks to French mediation, but it was a bad and 
discreditable affair, and has done more harm to Palmerston than any of his 
greater enormities. The other Ministers are extremely annoyed at it, and at 
the sensation it has produced.” The Greek case was briefly this: Mr. Fin- 
lay, a British subject in Athens, alleged that King Otho had enclosed a bit 
of his land in the Royal Garden, and demanded compensation. The King 
offered him the same compensation that had been accepted as fair by other 
owners of enclosed land in Mr. Finlay’s position. This Mr. Finlay refused, 
and he demanded £1,500 for the land which, it was admitted, he had bought 
for £10. Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew from Gibraltar, sought damages 
for the pillage of his house by the Athenian mob. He claimed £31,584. 
The value of his furniture was shown to be £2,181. The balance was 
supposed to represent the value of documents proving that he had a claim on 
the Portuguese Government for £27,000. Mr. Finlay and Don Pacifico had 
not raised their claims in the ordinary law courts, and to the amazement of 
everybody, Lord Palmerston proposed to employ the mailed might of England 
to collect their bad debts. He peremptorily ordered the Greek Government to 
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pay these exaggerated claims, on pain of inflicting on Greece a blockade and 
reprisals within twenty-four hours. On the 18th of January, Admiral Parker, 
with the Mediterranean Fleet, blockaded the: Pirseus—for, contrary to Lord 
Palmerston’s expectations, Greece refused to comply with his demands. The 
(zreek Government appealed for protection to France and Russia—whose Govern- 
ments being with that of England joint guarantors for the independence of 
Greece, were justly annoyed that their good offices had not been invoked by 
Lord Palmerston. Count Nesselrode, burning to avenge the defeat of the 
Czar over the question of the Hungarian refugees in Turkey, sent a remon- 
strance to Lord Palmerston, which was couched in the language of bitter 
contempt and studied insolence. The French Government, on the other hand, 
pretending that our agent in Athens had blundered, courteously offered to 
extricate. Lord Palmerston from his difficulties by using the influence of 
France, to compose the dispute with Greece. On the 12th of February 
Lord Palmerston ordered the English Envoy to inform Admiral Parker that he 
must suspend coercive operations. It was not till the 2nd of March that these 
instructions arrived, and in the interval the Admiral had been vigorously 
coercing the Greeks. France was naturally irritated at this untoward incident, 
all the more that Lord Palmerston’s explanation of the delay was deemed 
unsatisfactory. Ultimately, the matter was settled on Greece agreeing to pay 
Mr. Wyse, the British Minister, £8,500 to be distributed by him as he thought 
just among the claimants—the value of Don Pacifico’s lost vouchers against 
the Portuguese Government to be determined by arbitration. 

This compromise, however, was made by negotiation in London. A French 
steamer conveyed the purport of it to Mr. Wyse, the British Envoy at Athens, 
on the 24th of April. He, however, said that he had no instructions from his 
Government to countermand his original orders, which were to renew coercion 
if the French Envoy at Athens could not induce the Greeks to submit. Coercion 
was therefore again applied, and the Greek Government on the 27th submitted 
to Mr. Wyse’s demands. These were more onerous in some respects than the 
terms agreed on by the London Convention, and Lord Palmerston persisted in 
adhering to the Athenian arrangement. M. Gros at Athens, finding he could 
not persuade Mr. Wyse to act on the London Convention, had on the 21st of 
April officially intimated that his action as mediator was ended. This, argued 
Lord Palmerston coolly, left the British Envoy—in the absence of instruc- 
tions from England—free to renew coercion, and to enter into the Athenian 
arrangement. Palmerston, in other words, claimed the right to take advantage 
of his own delay, in notifying to Mr. Wyse the result of the London Convention, 
to refuse to act on the finding of that Convention. It is but fair to say that 
the Queen was quite as indignant as the Government of France, at Lord 
Palmerston’s rude and provocative conduct. Lord John Russell intimated to 
her the fact that the French Government had met the affront with which 
Lord Palmerston had rewarded their efforts to extricate him from the effect 
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of his own blunder, by recalling M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Her Majesty promptly 
directed her husband, who acted as her confidential secretary, to send the 
Prime Minister one of those curt, cutting notes, which invariably indicate her 
displeasure. | 

“My prak Lorp Joan,—Both the Queen and myself are exceedingly sorry at the news 
your letter contained.. We are not surprised, however, that Lord Palmerston’s mode of doing 
business should not be borne by the susceptible French Government with the same good 
humour and forbearance as by his colleagues. “ Ever yours truly, 

“ Buckingham Palace, 15th May, 1850.” * “ ALBEBT. 


The view which the Queen took was the fair and common-sense one, - 
namely, that we should act on the London Convention. The Convention of 
London which we made with France gave us certain terms. By an accident, 
for which Palmerston was responsible, Mr. Wyse at Athens had extorted 
better ones for us at Athens. It was not high policy, but sharp practice; it 
was not in the spirit of enlightened diplomacy, but in the spirit of the 
meanest attorneydom, that any claim to benefit by the “accident” which had 
given better terms to us at Athens than at London, was pressed by Lord 
Palmerston. 

But the Queen’s troubles did not end here. Her birthday was celebrated 
on the 15th of May, and the absence of the French and Russian Ambassadors 
from the usual Foreign Office dinner on that occasion, naturally roused sus- 
picion. It was not known that the French representative had been recalled, 
and that France and England were in open diplomatic conflict. What was 
the meaning of the absence of these umbassadors? asked Society at the 
great rout at Devonshire House on the night of the 19th. Questions to 
this effect were put to Ministers in both Houses. Lord Lansdowne said 
that the departure of M. Drouyn de Lhuys was purely accidental; and Lord 
Palmerston had the effrontery to declare, in reply to Mr. Milner Gibson, that 
M. de Lhuys had merely gone to Paris as a medium of communication between 
the two Governments. But the Times reported in due course that General de la 
Hitte, Minister of War, had intimated from the tribune of the French Assembly 
that, because Lord Palmerston’s explanations in regard to points at issue 
between the two Governments were not such as France had a nght to expect, 
“the President had ordered General de la Hitte to recall their Ambassador 
from London.” Nothing could exceed the mortification of the Queen when 
she was informed of the almost simultaneous publication of these contradic- 
tory official statements. Her detestation of equivocal and shuffling Ministerial 
explanations has long passed into a proverb. Her Majesty’s theory, in fact, 
is that the Minister ig for the time the trustee of the honour of the Crown, 
and that, especially in foreign countries, where the relation between an 
English Sovereign and her Ministers is ill-understood, the Crown is held 
personally responsible for what the Minister says, in all matters affecting 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Conso:t, Chap. XX XVIII. 
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the external relations of the kingdom. In plain English, the Queen has 
always held that if a Minister tells a he in Parliament, nine people out of 
ten on the Continent will suspect that she has ordered or induced him to tell 
it. Hence her indignation on reading Lord Palmerston’s reply to Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s question was tinged with a feeling of personal humiliation and shame. 
Public opinion was similarly excited when the newspapers were studied, and 
fuller questions were immediately put to Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell. 
They gave evasive and prevaricating answers, attempting to explain away the 
French Ambassador’s letter of recall, much to the disgust of all parties in 
Parliament. The tide of anger rose higher every day that the scandal was 
discussed. Lord John Russell told his brother, the Duke of Bedford, that 
Ministers must defend Palmerston on this occasion, but, after the dispute 
came to an end, he would have Palmerston dismissed from the Foreign Office. 
“He is,” writes Mr. Greville on the 19th of May, “ to see the Queen on Tuesday, 
who: will of course be boiling over with indignation ;” for, by this time Baron 
Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador, had warned Lord John that he, too, must 
ask to be relieved from his post, as “it was impossible for him to stay here 
to be on bad terms with Palmerston.” 

The question has often been asked, Why did English statesmen get up 
in both Houses of Parliament and tell a series of falsehoods which they knew 
must be discovered in forty-eight hours by official refutation from France? 
The fact is, Lord Palmerston had deceived his colleagues. He assured them 
that M. de Lhuys had taken back to Paris explanations so conciliatory, that 
his letter of recall would be quietly cancelled. Assured by Palmerston that 
he had made the cancelling of the recall a certainty, Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord John Russell assumed that the letter of recall was suppressed, and 
they both answered as if it never had existed. On the 25th of May, Mr. 
Greville writes :—“‘The morning before yesterday the Duke of Bedford came 
here again. He had seen Lord John since, and heard what passed with the 
Queen. She was full of this affair, and again urged all her objections to 
Lord Palmerston. This time she found Lord John better disposed than 
heretofore, and he is certainly revolving in his mind how the thing can be 
done. He does not by any means contemplate going out himself, or breaking 
up the Government. What he looks to is this, that the Queen should take the 
initiative, and urge Palmerston’s removal from the Foreign Office. She is quite 
ready to do this as soon as she is assured of her wishes being attended to.” * 

Lord John Russell screwed up his courage to the point of contemplating the 
removal of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office to some other department of 
State, he himself undertaking the duties of Foreign Secretary along with those 
of the Premiership. Such a combination is never a wise one. Even in recent 
times, when Lord Salisbury attempted to unite in his own person the two offices, 
the strain was found to be greater than his strength could bear; and in the case 

* Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. IIT. p. 335. 
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of Lord John, whose health was at this time capricious and precarious, it was 
perhaps as well that.at the eleventh hour he shrank from proposing the change 
to Lord Palmerston. Lord John has been accused of lack of courage in con- 
nection with this affair. The truth is, that a perverted chivalry prompted him 
to stand by Lord Palmerston. The Greek affair was hardly defensible. But 
it was bruited about that the Opposition, under cover of condemning Lord 
Palmerston in that special case, meant to direct a severe attack on the foreign 
policy of the Government as a whole. Lord Palmerston’s colleagues had, however, 
permitted themselves not only to be identified with that policy, but had thought 
fit to defend every blunder he had made in carrying it out. Lord John Russell, 
then, cannot be blamed for considering that to desert the Foreign Secretary 
on the Greek Question, would have been tantamount to making him the 
scapegoat of the Cabinet. Hence, in spite of the Queen’s strong feeling in 
the matter, it was agreed that Palmerston should not be “ thrown over.’’ 

After much fencing between the leaders of the two parties, the first of the 
attacks, which led to a series of debates almost unparalleled in our history as 
displays of sustained Parliamentary eloquence, was made in the House of Lords 
on the 17th of June. Lord Stanley moved a vote of censure on the Ministry for 
their coercive measures in Greece, affirming, however, the general proposition ° 
that it was the right and duty of the Government to secure to British subjects 
in foreign States, the full protection of the laws of those States. The scene 
was a memorable one. The House was crowded in every part, and the conflict 
began with an amusing farce. The Peeress’s Gallery was crammed to over- 
flowing, and when Lady Melbourne and Lady Newport, under Lord Brougham’s 
escort, went to their places, they found them filled, and were ignominiously 
turned away. Brougham, however, espied Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, in 
the gallery, and requested him to retire to his proper seat in the Ambassadors’ 
quarter, but he refused. Then Brougham went down to his own place, and 
avenged himself on Bunsen by calling the attention of their lordships to the fact 
that there was “a stranger in the Peeress’s Gallery,” adding, “if he does not 
come down, I shall move your lordships to enforce the order of the House. It is 
the more intolerable as he has a place assigned to him in another part, and he is 
now keeping the. room of two Peeresses.” As Bunsen was notoriously a fat, 
overgrown man, Brougham’s malicious personality was received with shouts of 
laughter. But it had no effect on the stolid Prussian, who kept his seat till Sir 
Augustus Clifford, Usher of the Black Rod, made him retire.* 

The issue before. the House was simple enough. (1), Lord Palmerston had 
agreed with M. Drouyn de Lhuys that if the terms which M. Gros, the French 
Envoy at Athens, proposed on behalf of Greece were rejected by Mr. Wyse, the 
English Envoy, coercion should not be again applied without special orders 
from England. But if M. Gros threw up his office of mediator because the 
Greeks declined to let him offer fair terms, then of course Mr. Wyse was to 

* Memorials of an Ex-Minister, by Lord Malmesbury, Vol. I. p. 261. 
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resort to coercion without further instructions. (2), M. Drouyn de Lhuys and 
Lord Palmerston in London agreed on a settlement, the terms of which were 
less onerous than those demanded by Mr. Wyse. (8), Though this was infor- 
mally communicated by the French to Mr. Wyse, he rejected the terms which 
M. Gros offered on behalf of Greece, contending that he had no instructions 
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from Lord Palmerston as to the adoption of any other course. (4), M. Gros 
then dropped the negotiations. Mr. Wyse, again arguing that he was without 
instructions, ordered coercion to be applied, upon which the Greek Government 
yielded. The pith of the dispute centred in one point. Did Palmerston or did 
he not send Mr. Wyse instructions as to the arrangement made in London with 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys? The French said that their Envoy abandoned negotia- 
tions because Mr. Wyse was unreasonable. Lord Palmerston contended that 
Mr. Wyse was of opinion that M. Gros had dropped mediation because the 
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Greeks were unreasonable, and that therefore, in terms of the arrangement made 
in London, Mr. Wyse was justified in resorting to coercion without further 
instructions. Mr. Wyse may have been mistaken in supposing that M. Gros 
retired from the negotiations in the circumstances which, according to the London. 
Convention, would have justified a resort to coercion without further reference 
to Lord Palmerston. If that were the case, the Government had a good defence ; 
for it would have been unfair to censure them for Mr. Wyse’s blunder. But was 
it the case? How could Mr. Wyse have blundered in interpreting the con- 
ditions of the London Convention, if no instructions in accordance with that 
Convention had been sent to him? The complaint was that the Foreign Secre- 
tary had neglected to send these instructions, and a close and careful examina- 
tion of Palmerston’s own Blue-book, fails to bring to light the slightest proof 
that they ever were sent. Therefore it was clear (1), that England had broken 
a binding diplomatic compact with France, and (2), that this breach of faith 
had enabled Mr. Wyse at Athens to extort by force from a small, weak Power 
more onerous terms than the English Government had agreed with France 
to accept in London. The House of Lords took this view of the matter, and 
when the debate ended, in the grey dawn of a summer’s morning, it was 
found on division that there was a majority of 37 against the Government. 
Some members of the Cabinet were for resignation. Many friends of the 
Government thought that Palmerston should personally offer the Queen his 
resignation, begging her not to accept that of his colleagues if they tendered 
theirs. But the Foreign Secretary made no offer to resign, and at first the Cabinet 
resolved to take no more notice of the vote of censure in the Upper House. 
Ultimately, they found that they must notice it, and as their Foreign Policy as 
a whole was impugned, they decided not to abandon the Foreign Secretary. On 
the 20th of June, Lord John Russell explained why he would not resign. He © 
gave two reasons—one good and the other bad,—the first being one of which the 
Queen approved. It was that a change of Government, in consequence of a reso- 
lution of the House of Lords, would be unconstitutional; because, in his opinion, 
it might be dangerous even to the House of Lords to lay upon it the respon- 
sibility of controlling her Majesty’s Executive. Two precedents, one a hundred 
years old, and one taken from 1833, when the Peers, on the motion of the Duke 
of Wellington, censured Lord Grey’s Foreign Policy in Portugal, were ingeniously 
eited by Lord John Russell in support of this constitutional doctrine. But his 
second reason was characteristically Palmerstonian. He said that the House of 
Lords had laid it down, that it was the duty of the British Government to 
see that British subjects in Foreign States got full protection from the laws of 
those States. That was a limitation of duty which Lord John Russell refused 
to recognise, because, said he, a Foreign State might make bad laws, and it 
would be the duty of England to prevent her subjects from being injured by those 
laws. No principle is more clearly established in international law than this 
—that a Sovereign State has an absolute right to dictate the terms on which 
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any alien shall abide on its soil.* If the alien does not like the law of the 
Foreign State, he has no business to call on his own countrymen to defend him 
by force of arms in refusing to obey it, seeing that it was not at their request 
or in their interest, but of his own free will, and in pursuit of his own fortune, 
he went to live or traffic abroad. In fact, to lay it down that England 
might levy war on any country, whose laws Englishmen residing in that 
country considered inequitable, was tantamount to proclaiming her hostis 
humani generis. Yet such was the doctrine which the House of Commons, in - 
spite of the protests of the Tories, of Radicals like Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, 
and Peelites like Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, cheerfully accepted from 
the Whigs at this period. The only thing that can be said in its defence is 
that it is a doctrine which the House has never dared to apply to a stronger 
Power than Greece-—never to a Power like Russia, which deports English Jews, © 
nor like Germany, which deports English residents, personally obnoxious to 
Prince Bismarck; in the most arbitrary manner. It jis doubtful if it would 
even dare to apply it to an autonomous colony like Victoria, had her Government 
refused, as was threatened, to permit the Irish informer, James Carey, to 
reside within her frontier. 

Having decided to defy the House of Lords, the Government hit on an in- 
genious plan for neutralising the vote of censure. They put up Mr. Roebuck 
on the 21st of June to move a vote of confidence in them not touching the 
Greek dispute, but approving generally of their Foreign Policy as one likely 
“to preserve untarnished the honour and dignity of this country.” The 
debate, which lasted five days, was a veritable tournament of Titans. .On 
both sides speeches were made that touch the highest point to which Par- 
liamentary eloquence can reach. Mr. Cockburn, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, 
delivered an oration by which, at one bound, he leapt into the first rank of 
British orators. Peel delivered the last speech he was fated to make in the 
great assembly, on which for years he had played with the easy mastery 
of a musician on his favourite instrument. Palmerston himself spoke for four 
hours and a quarter with more than his usual dash and intrepidity, and with 
surprising moderation and good taste—basing his case virtually on the applica- 
tion of the civis Romanus sum doctrine to British Foreign Policy. This was the 
point in it which Mr. Gladstone demolished in a passionate protest, that may 
be said to have become classical. But in the end the Government triumphed 
by a majority of 46! Yet, on the face of the facts, they had absolutely 
no case. Why, then, were they victorious? For many reasons. In the then 
divided state of parties, the Government was felt to be the only possible 
Government. Palmerston, by adroitly spreading the report that the attack on 


* This, of course, applies only to States within the European comity of nations. Semi-barbaric 
Asiatic or African States—e.g., Turkey and Tunis —by special treaties or ‘‘capitulations,”’ surrendered 
to #ngland extra-territorial jurisdiction over cases in which her subjects resident in their territories 
were concerned. : 
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him was really fomented by the agents of the despotic Powers, whose policy 
he had persistently opposed, won strong support from the Radicals. The 
Whigs felt that as the Foreign Policy of the Government as a whole was 
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attacked, they were bound to defend the Ministry, quite irrespective of Palmer- 
ston’s possibly objectionable method of carrying out that policy. Moreover, 
it was undoubtedly a weak point in the tactics of the Opposition, that 
they did not venture to submit in the House of Commons, the motion of 
censure which they had carried in the House of Lords. But though Lord 
Palmerston’s triumph was complete, the Queen continued to be dissatisfied 
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with his reckless manner of managing the Foreign Office. Pressure was put 
on him by the concurrence of Lord John Russell, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Lord Clarendon to take another department, which, however, 
he refused to do. For the time—confident in his popularity—he was able to 
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hold his position, but ere a year had elapsed her Majesty’s warnings were 
fulfilled, and Lord John was simply compelled to force him to retire.* It 
must be here told how this whole controversy ended. Before the debate 
closed, it was announced that we had accepted, with some trifling modifications 

* The details of this intrigue, it is understood, were recorded by Mr. Greville, but the publication 


of them was withheld by the editor of his ‘‘Journal,’’ for reasons which may easily be guessed. The 
whole story will probably not be told during the lifetime of the Queen. 
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in detail, the French proposals made on behalf of Greece. The demands of 
the claimants in support of whom we had been brought to the brink of war 
with France, were finally assessed at £10,000—about one-thirtieth part of the 
sum they originally asked ! 

No other question of Foreign Policy agitated the House of Commons in 1850, 
save Mr. Hutt’s proposal to withdraw the British war-ships engaged in suppressing 
the West African slave trade. The cost of the squadron had made its mainten- 
ance unpopular even with Liberals, and when Lord John Russell threatened to 
stake the existence of his Ministry on it, the Queen was distressed to learn that 
there was every prospect of his being defeated, at a time when a change of 
Government would have produced the utmost confusion. A meeting of the 
Liberal Party was convened by the Prime Minister at Downing Street, and 
pressure, which they hardly dared to resist, induced the malcontents to support 
the Government. Mr. Hutt’s motion was lost, many Ministerialists, however, 
complaining bitterly that the Prime Minister had concussed them into voting 
against their convictions. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


SOME EPOCH-MARKING LEGISLATION. 


rhe Colonies and Party Government--The Movement for Autonomy—Lord John Russell’s Colonial Bill—Tory 
Opposition to Colonial Federation—Mr. Adderley's Plan--Mr. Gladstone’s Scheme for Colonial Church 
Courts—The Colonial Bills Mangled in the House of Lords---More English Doles for Ireland—An Irish 
Reform Bill—Lord John Russell Proposes to Abolish the Lord Lieutenancy--The Queen’s Irish Policy— 
Her offer to Establish a Royal Residence in Ireland—The Bungled Budget--The Demand for Retrencb- 
ment—The Tories Insist on a Reduction of Official Salaries--Lord John Russell's Commission on Establish- 
ments—The Queen and the Church—The Ecclesiastical Appeals Bill. -The ‘‘Gorham Case”—Death of 
Peel—The Queen's Sorrow—A Nation in Mourning—Peel's Character and Career—The Queen’s Alarm about 
Prince Albert's Health— The Queen at Work—The Queen’s Reading-Lamp. 


I‘ak more interesting, however, was the Colonial legislation of the Government 
in 1850, which indeed might be termed epoch-marking. The Queen had at 
the opening of the Session indicated in her Speech from the Throne that 
a measure extending Constitutional government to the Colonies would be 
introduced. It was known that she was personally of opinion that the Colonies 
were giving promise of a growth so rapid, that it would be impossible for any 
length of time tc hold them in the leading-strings of the Colonial Office. The 
incessant attacks which had been made on Lord Grey in Parliament and in 
the Press merely served to confirm the Queen in this opinion. It was, there- 
fore, with great satisfaction that she discovered that men of light and leading 
on both sides of the House of Commons were so far agreed on the subject, 
that it was deemed practicable by Lord John Russell to minimise the friction 
between the Colonies and the Colonial Office, by conceding to the Colonists 
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large powers of representative self-government. Lord John Russell explained 
the scheme which embodied these ideas on the 8th of February. To the Cape 
Colony he granted two Chambers. The first was representative, and elected 
under a property qualification. The second, or Legislative Council, was to be 
elected by persons with a higher property qualification, who had. been named 
by the Crown or municipal bodies for magisterial and municipal offices as indi- 
viduals of weight and influence. For Australia he proposed a system under 
which there should be only one Legislative Council, two-thirds elected by the 
people; and one-third named by the Governor, on the pattern of the system 
adopted by New South Wales, but with power to-the Colonists to change to 
the bi-cameral or two-Chamber system if they preferred it. Provision was 
made for constituting, on petition of any two Colonies, a Federal Assembly 
representing all the Colonial Legislatures, to frame a common tariff, or 
initiate a common policy for dealing with waste lands. It was in introducing — 
this great scheme that Lord John Russell said that, whilst reserving questions 
of military defence, the central idea of his Colonial policy was this: political 
freedom can be best promoted in the Colonies by acting on the general rule, 
that while the Imperial Government must be their representative in all foreign 
relations, it will interfere in their domestic affairs no further than may be 
manifestly necessary to prevent a conflict in the State itself. 

By finally and formally establishing this principle, the Government of the 
Queen did all that was humanly possible to repair the wrong done to England 
and the English people by her grandfather, George III, who flung away, 
not a crown, as did James II., but a virgin continent, to gratify an absoluntist 
prejudice. 

The Bill passed the House of Commons, though the scheme was open to 
objection. Had it not been open to objection, it would have been a perfect Bill, 
“that faultless monster,’ to adapt Pope’s line, ‘“‘which the world ne’er saw.” 
On the whole, however, it was wonderfully well received. Its opponents 
objected mainly to the adoption of the uni-cameral instead of the bi-cameral 
system, namely, that of governing by one instead of by two Legislative 
Assemblies. Why, it was asked, should Australia be limited to one Legislative 
Assembly when the Cape was permitted to have two? Another objection was 
to the introduction of a Federative Assembly, which was opposed bitterly as a 
novelty even by Tory politicians like Mr. Disraeli, who in after-years strongly 
advocated Imperial Federation. Another more valid objection urged by Radicals 
like Sir W. Molesworth, was that the scheme gave the Colonial Office too much 
power. There was good sense in his contention, supported by Tories like Mr 
Adderley (afterwards Lord Norton), that the Colonial Parliament should not only 
be vested with all legislative powers which were not Imperial, but that this should 
be done by mentioning the powers that were Imperial, and leaving everything not 
mentioned in that category, to be considered as Colonial. This point gave rise to 
an able and thoughtful debate on the report of the Bill after it emerged from 
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Committee, in which it may be interesting to state that Mr. Gladstone delivered 
a speech in support of the Tory-Radical opposition, which may be said to contain 
the germs of the principle on which his Irish Home Rule Bill of 1886 was based. 
On the other hand, to Mr. Gladstone must be credited the oddest and most 
ridiculous of all the amendments to the measure. His ecclesiasticism induced him 
to propose that in every Colony the Church of England be authorised to form 
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@ synod independent of the Imperial or Colonial Government, and empowered 
to make laws binding on Anglican Colonists. ‘The idea of empowering the 
Anglican Church courts in our free Colonies to make regulations, quite indepen- 
dently of the Crown or the Colony, which were to be not only binding in foro 
conscientie, but were also to have the force of law, in Royal and Colonial courts, 
was not only medieval, but monstrous. Yet it was only rejected by 187 to 182. 
Perhaps this accounted for what was by far the most trenchant speech made in 
opposition to the Bill, that of the Bishop of Oxford in the House of Lords, though 
_ even he did not venture to reject the measure, his proposal being merely to refer 
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it to a Committee. It was a speech that would have defeated the Government, 
but for Lord Grey’s conciliatory offer to go on with the Bill even if the House 
struck out the clause enabling Colonial Legislatures to alter their constitution, 
and the clause enabling the Colonists to form a Federative Assembly. This won 


for the Government a majority of 13. As the clause sanctioning a Federative 
Assembly was carried in the Lords, against the bitter opposition of the Tories, 
only by a majority of one, it was eventually abandoned. They further marred 
the Bill by conferring exceptional political privileges on wealthy squatters, 
and by prohibiting any Legislative Chamber from eliminating its non-elective 
element. The interesting thing to notice is how the Tory Party of the duy 
completely stamped out the germ of that Imperial policy of Colonial confedera- 
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tion which Lord John Russell and Lord Grey so wisely strove to plant. As 
‘“amended’”’ by the Lords, the Bill passed into law, much to the satisfaction 
of the Queen, who, when she sanctioned the measure, felt sure that a vigilant 
personal superintendence of. the details of Colonial, as well as foreign affairs, 
would not thereafter be added to the already arduous duties and anxieties 
ef the Sovereign. 

Treland, as usual, was this Session the object or victim of an eleemosynary 
financial policy. She had hanging over her, in the shape of relief loans made 
during ten years, an unliquidated debt of £4,483,000. Besides that, some of the 
Poor Law Unions were so burdened with debt contracted for local purposes—. 
frequently purposes of jobbery—that they needed help. Lord John Russell there-- 
fore proposed to consolidate the unliquidated local debts since 1839, and, subject: 
to existing conditions of interest, extend the period of repayment to forty years. 
For the immediate relief of bankrupt and semi-bankrupt Unions he propose® 
another advance from the Treasury of £300,000. The justification for these- 
loans, which were sanctioned, was that the Irish landowners could not pay the: 
interest on the local debt, in addition to the existing poor-rates. 

Ireland having been decimated by famine and emigration, it was considered 
that it would not be unsafe to lower her elective franchise to one of £8 of annual 
rateable value, more especially as such a proposal tended to conciliate, without 
concession, the Radical agitators fcr Parliamentary reform in England. It did. 
not, however, conciliate Mr. Hume, who caustically reminded Sir William Somer-. 
ville, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, when he introduced the Irish Franchise. 
Bill, that it put the franchise on a narrower basis than that of Cape Colony,. 
and contended that Irishmen should at least be treated as generously as Hotten- 
tots. The Bill enacted that instead of each voter being compelled to claim. 
registration, local authorities should make up lists of voters, subject to the usual 
objections—in other words, that the rate-book should be a self-acting register. 
The Tories failed in their attack on the Bill in the House of Commons; but 
in the Lords they succeeded in raising the aualification to £15, and in altering. 
the registration clause so that new voters must each claim to be registered 
before they were put on the voters’ roll. The two Houses ultimately acceptek 
a compromise. The Government agreed to increase the qualification from £8. 
to £12, and the Tories agreed to abandon their alteration of the registration 
clauses. 

On the 18th of May, Lord John Russell brought’ in a memorable Bill to. 
abolish the office of Lord-Lieutenant—an office the maintenance of which has: 
undoubtedly given an Imperial sanction to the Separatist principle in Ireland.. 
The idea of the Whigs was that the Lord-Lieutenant was an anachronism. 
The Minister representing Ireland in the House of Commons, though popularly 
called Secretary for Ireland, is really and legally only Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Sometimes he sits in the Cabinet when the Lord-Lieutenant 
does not, and then he is his master’s superior. ‘I'he Lord-Lieutenant, argued 
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Lord John, had all the responsibility, but never the freedom of action of a 
Minister of the Crown, and the abolition of his office would facilitate that 
blending of the Irish and Imperial administrations, which would go far to 
destroy the Separatist feeling in Ireland. The Queen was very much inclined 
to favour this step, and for a curious reason. Her Irish tour had im- 
pressed her with the fact. that her social influence in Ireland might be turned 
to good account in winning the hearts of a chivalrous and generous people, 
thereby converting the golden link of the Crown into a healing institution of 
conciliation. But it was somewhat embarrassing to all parties for the Sovereign 
to reside regularly in a country, in which the official head of the State 
was her own Viceroy. Were the Viceroyalty abolished, the Queen promised 
Lord John Russell that she would from time to time visit Ireland in Stafe, and 
keep up the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park as a Royal Palace. As for the | 
business of Ireland, it would, according to Lord John, be best carried on by a 
fourth Secretary of State. The Tories opposed the Bill, because they con- 
tended that Lord Clarendon’s success in governing Ireland proved that the 
Viceroyalty was useful, and because the creation of & fourth Secretary of State 
was objectionable, for it would necessitate an expensive administrative estab- 
lishment, and perchance lead to conflicts of authority between the Irish 
Secretary and the Home Secretary. The Irish members were divided in 
opinion. Some supported and -some opposed the Bill, because it might tend 
to stimulate Nationalism. Others supported and opposed it for precisely the 
opposite reason. A third section, as to whose sincerity there could be no 
doubt, opposed it because it would spoil the trade of Dublin. The general 
feeling of the country was expressed by Peel, who said he was willing that 
the experiment should be made, though he said so with hesitancy, but he was 
also desirous, if it were possible, to see the Irish Administration merged in the 
Home Office, and not conducted by a fourth Secretary of State.* The measure 
was read a second time by a vote of 295 to 70, but introduced as it was when 
the country was in a fever of excitement over Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
quarrels, the country took little interest in it, and it was not pressed further. 

Lord Clarendon having in October, 1849, dismissed from the Commission of 
the Peers, Lord Roden and other Orange magistrates who had been privy to a 
fray at Dolly’s Brae in the preceding July, their case was brought before the 
House of Lords this Session by Lord Stanley, on the 12th of July. Stanley 
delivered a bitter attack on Lord Clarendon, but when he made it clear that he 
did not propose to do anything more than move for papers and correspondence 
relating to the affair, it was obvious that he had forced on a debate merely to 
gratify his Orange supporters. Lord Clarendon defended himself successfully, 
and convinced everybody that he had a se done his duty as an impartial 
administrator. 

The financial condition of the country was so favourable that Sir C. 

* Had the Bill passed, Lord Clarendon would huve been Irish Secretary. 
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Wood, in his Budget Speech of 15th March, said there was a surplus at his 
disposal: of £2,225,000. His estimates for the coming year, on the basis of 
existing taxation and anticipated expenditure, led him to expect a surplus of 
£1,500,000. Therefore, there was room for some remission of taxes. The first 
charge on a surplus, he held ought to be for the reduction of the National 
Debt—and for that purpose he set aside half his hoped-for surplus. As 
to the rest, he proposed to exhaust it: first, in reducing the Stamp Duties 
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on the Transfer of Land, and on mortgages under £1,000, and in converting the 
Stamp Duty on leases into a uniform one of } per cent.; and secondly, 
in ameliorating the lot of the. badly-housed labouring classes by repealing the 
tax on bricks. Though the Budget was ridiculed by the economists, Sir C. 
Wood’s proposals were agreed to, with the exception of the alteration in the 
Stamp Duties. It was argued successfully that though the new scale of 
Stamp Duties would reduce the revenue derived from small sums, they would 
increase, out of all proportion to this reduction, the revenue from large sums, 
so that under the pretext of reducing, Sir Charles Wood was actually increasing 
his revenue. Never was there such haggling and bungling. Nobody seemed 
to understand a scheme which was complex in detail, and explained by a 
Minister who was indistinct in his articulation and confused in exposition. 
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Sir Charles Wood had more than once to withdraw his proposals, and substi- 
tute others, but finally he accepted a reduction of 4 instead of 1 per cent. on 
legal conveyances, and 4 instead of $ per cent. on mortgages. The result 
showed that his opponents were right, and that he was utterly wrong in his 
calculations of the effect his reductions wold have on the revenue of the year. 

The demand for retrenchment which had been originally raised by the 
Radicals, was now emphasised by the Protectionists. Following the example 
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of some of their party in the Colonies, they saw in an attack on the cost of 
establishments, a means of annoying a Free Trade Government, and perchance 
of relieving the rural taxpayers, who undoubtedly were suffering by the loss of 
Protection. Mr. Henley accordingly first appeared with a motion to reduce 
official salaries. Whereupon Lord John Russell intervened with a motion for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the subject. Mr. Disraeli opposed to this 
an amendment to the effect that the House had enough information, and that the 
Government ought not to shirk the responsibility of initiating, without delay, 
every practicable reduction in the cost of establishments. His party followed 
him faithfully, though some, like John Wilson Croker, condemned his tactics 
and his speech as “Jacobinical.”* Mr. Hume also supported him, but Mr. 
* See a curious letter of Croker’s in the third volume of ‘The Croker Papers.” 
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Bright thought that if a Committee recommended reductions, they would be 
more patiently borne by the victims than if they were enforced by the 
Government. Mr. Horsman outdid Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Hume, for he 
demanded that ecclesiastical establishments should also come within the 
purview of the Committee: Lord John, however, carried his motion. Mr. 
Cobden then brought forward resolutions in favour of a general reduction of 
expenditure, contending that it would be possible to save £10,000,000 by 
cutting down expenditure to the standard of 1835. The Radical financial 
reformers declared that their object was to reduce iaxation that pressed 
on Labour and impeded production, and that the best way of doing that 
was to curtail expenditure on the Army and Navy, which were in excess 
of the strength necessary for Nationa] Defence, provided the Foreign Office 
pursued a policy of non-intervention. Whigs and Tories united in defeating 
Mr. Cobden. Mr. Henry Drummond next, on behalf of the Protectionist 
Tories, moved that adequate means be adopted to reduce taxation, and thereby 
increase the wage-fund of the country. His plan was to cut down all official 
salaries, and revise all burdens that checked the growth of raw produce. The 
motion was disposed of by carrying the “ previous question,” because, though 
some Radicals like Mr. Hume and Mr. Bright voted for it, most people saw in 
it a Protectionist “trap.” Lord Duncan very nearly on a subsequent occasion 
repealed the Window Tax,* but Mr. Milner Gibson failed in his attack on the 
Paper Duty, as did Mr. Cayley in his effort to repeal the Malt Tax. 

After much determined opposition from the Tories, with whom Mr. Gladstone 
acted on this occasion, the Government succeeded in carrying the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of the Universities—a 
proposal which had the warm support of the Queen and Prince Albert, in 
consequence of which some foolish people went about saying that there was 
a conspiracy on foot to Germanise the academic system of England. 

The Bishop of London’s Ecclesiastical Appeals Bill, which was introduced into 
the House of Lords on the 3rd of June, touched on matters regarding which the 
Queen has always been sensitive—the relation of the Church to the prerogative o£ 
the Crown. The principle of the Bill was that ecclesiastical appeals should be 
tried, not before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as representing the 
Queen, but before an assemblage of Bishops, whose decision should be binding, 
not merely on the Judicial Committee, but on the Queen also. This, of course, 
destroyed her supremacy over the Established Church of England, a prerogative 
of the Crown which has always been tenaciously guarded. The Bill was rejected. 
And here it may be well to record what it was that led to its introduction. It 
was introduced to tranquillise the High Churchmen and Tractarians, who were 
smarting over the decision of the famous “ Gorham case.” 

Mr. Gorham had been presented by the Crown to the benefice of Bramford 
Speke in August, 1847. When the Bishop examined him, he found that he was 


* He was beaten only by a majority of 3. 
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an extreme Low Churchman, and that he denied that spiritual regeneration 
was conferred by the sacrament of Baptism ; also that his views on other matters, 
such as predestination and election, were those of the narrowest Presbyterian 
. Calvinists. The Bishop of Exeter refused to institute Mr. Gorham, and, after 
much litigation, the case was appealed by him from the Court of Arches to the 
Judicial Committee, who decided that Mr. Gorham’s views were not incompatible 
with the Thirty-nine Articles. The Judicial Committee on this occasion consisted 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London. Asso- 
ciated with them were the Master of the Rolls (Lord Langdale), the Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Campbell), Mr. Baron Parke, Vice-Chancellor, Sir J. Knight Bruce, 
Dr. Lushington, and the Right Hon. Pemberton Leigh. The complaint of the 
hurchmen was that the ruling of a Bishop and an ecclesiastical court on a 
disputed point of doctrine was not only considered, but actually reversed by 
a secular tribunal the large majority of whose members were laymen, and the 
clerical members of which could not vote, but merely gave their opinion to the lay 
members who formed the Judicial Committee. Churchmen passionately resented 
these proceedings, and the excitement they raised was fierce and uncontrollable. 
‘The Gorham Appeal Case was the badge of the -Church’s servitude to the State. 
‘The Bishop of London’s Bill was an attempt to remove that badge by constituting 
:a purely ecciesiastical tribunal to try all ecclesiastical appeals, thereby avoiding 
the necessity for submitting them to lay judges. 

When the Queen prorogued Parliament the shadow of mourning was over both 
Houses. Sir Robert Peel had died suddenly on the 2nd of July. Returning on 
horseback from a visit to Buckingham Palace on the 29th of June, he met Miss 
Ellice, one of Lady Dover’s daughters, on Constitution Hill. As he bowed to 
‘her, his horse shied at the Green Park railings, and threw him. His fifth rib 
was broken, and its jagged end pierced the lung with a mortal wound. He 
lingered in great agony for three days, and it is hardly possible to describe the 
‘extraordinary sensation his accident and illness produced throughout the country. 
Party animosities vanished, and the nation with one voice joined the Queen in 
the expressions of sorrow which came from her when she said, “The country 
mourns over him as over a father.’”* 

Peel’s character will, for this generation, be an enigma. Look at one aspect 
of it, and it seems as the character of a patriot of the pure Roman type, who 
fiourished in the days “‘ when none were for a Party, and all were for the State.” 
Look at another aspect of it, and it seems as if it were permeated by the conscious 
‘insincerity of the unscrupulous political intriguer, whose stock-in-trade was Party 
principle, which he bought and sold for power in the Parliamentary market. 
One thing is clear. His abandonment of Protection could not possibly have been 
due to a love of office. He knew too well when he determined to repeal the 
‘Corn Laws, that he doomed himself to political ostracism. Two things seem to 
account for Peel’s difficulties with his partisans. He saw clearly, but he did not 

* See the Queer’s letter to King Leopold, cited in Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Ch. XX XIX. 
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see far. He used his influence as a political leader to become a Minister, but the 
Minister of the Queen, and not the Minister of his Party. Long before Catholic 
Emancipation triumphed he ought to have seen that its triumph was inevitable, 
and the same may be said of the repeal of the Corn Laws. When he suddenly 
awoke to the fact that in the one case war, and in the other famine was impending, 
he reversed his policy, but he had to change front so quickly that he had not 
time to “ educate his Party.” On both occasions he had to choose between his 
Party and the nation. On neither did he shrink from making his choice as a 
patriot, even at the cost of his reputation as a far-seeing statesman, or a faithful 
Party leader. Mr. Disraeli said he was not the greatest statesman, but the 
greatest Member of Parliament England ever produced. That was a just estimate 
of his magical power of mastering and managing the House of Commons. But it 
did no justice to his genius for administration, his vast and accurate knowledge 
of affairs, and latterly the serene judicial temper of mind, in which he dealt with 
the most agitating and perplexing political problems. Coldness, secretiveness, 
and egotism were the only flaws in a character, which otherwise almost realised 
the loftiest ideal of British patriotism. 

At the beginning of 1850 the Queen became grievously alarmed about the 
health of Prince Albert. The toil and anxieties of politics during. the years 
ef revolution and counter-revolution had sadly worn his nervous system. In 
addition to his work as confidential private secretary to the Queen, his own 
occupations, which have been noticed from time to time in these pages, had 
grown more numerous and varied each year. As Mr. Gladstone once observed 
of Mr. Ayrton, “he was a cormorant for work.” As Sir Theodore Martin 
says, “ Ministers and diplomatists found him at every interview possessed of 
an encyclopedic range of information, extending even to the minutest details.” 
The Court at this time was a rich treasure-store of information regarding 
the inner history of Courts and Embassies on the Continent, on which our 
diplomatists were grateful to draw for aid and suggestions, when appointed 
to difficult and delicate missions. “But to the claims of politics,” writes Sir 
Theodore Martin, “had to be added those which science, art, and questions 
of social improvement were constantly forcing upon the Prince’s attention. 
..«. . He was habitually an early riser. Even in winter he would be up 
by seven, and dispose of a great deal of work before breakfast, by the light 
of the green German lamp, the original of which he had brought over with 
him, and which has since become so familiar an object in our English homes.* 
The Queen shared his early habits; but before her Majesty joined him in the 
sitting-room, where their writing-tables stood always side by side, much had, 
as a rule, been prepared for her consideration—much done to lighten the 


* It is commonly called ‘‘the Queen’s Reading Lamp,’’ but it may be said that Sir Theodore 
Martin is not quite correct in assuming that this type of lamp was introduced into England by Prince 
Albert. A similar lamp was in use in Cambridge long petore the Prince came to this country, and 
was known as the “ Cambridge Reading Lamp.”’ 
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pressure of those labours, botn of head and hands, which are inseparable from 
the discharge of the Sovereign’s duties.”* These labours ultimately produced 
insomnia or sleeplessness, and at the beginning of the year the Queen, writing 
from Windsor to Baron Stockmar, alludes to a suggestion from their. doctor 
that his Royal Highness should take a trip to Brussels, and adds:—“ For the 
sake of his health, which, I assure you, is the cause of my shaken nerves, I 
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MEBTING OF THE LADIES’ OOMMITTEE AT STAFFORD HOUSE IN AID OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


could quite bear this sacrifice. He must be set right before we go to London, 
or God knows how ill he may get.” 

The Queen’s affectionate desires could not be gratified. The business of 
organising the Great Exhibition of 1851 proved more engrossing than had 
been anticipated, not merely because the idea at the bottom of it was her 
husband’s, but because he was found to be the only man in England who 
thoroughly understood the scheme. As Lord Granville, in a letter to Prince 
' Albert’s secretary, remarked, his Royal Highness seemed to be almost the 
only person who had considered the subject as a whole and in details. “The 
whole thing,” said Lord Granville, “would fall to pieces if he left it to itself.” 


@ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XXXI. 
29 
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On the 21st of February a brilliant meeting in support of the undertaking 
was held at Willis’s Rooms, which was attended by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the leading nations. This was followed up by a grand banquet at 
the Mansion House, which was attended by the great dignitaries of State, the 
Foreign Ambassadors, the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition, and the 
heads of the county and municipal magistracy. After the Royal Commission 
had been appointed, the questions of site, space, and finance were those which 
pressed for settlement, and without doubt the last gave the Queen - the 
utmost anxiety. The public, she saw, must be induced to support the scheme, 
and meetings be organised for the purpose of making its advantages known. 
Prince Albert’s speech at this banquet, however, struck the key-note of all 
the subsequent advocacy which the Exhibition received. The age, said he, 
was advancing towards the realisation of a unity of mankind, to be attained 
as the result and product, and not by the destruction, of national charac- 
teristics. Science, by abridging distance, was increasing the communicability 
of ideas. The principle of the division of labour was gradually being 
applied everywhere, giving rise to specialism, but specialism practised in 
publicity, and under the stimulus of competition and capital. Thus was 
Man winning new powers in fulfilling his mission in the world—the discovery 
of Natural Laws and the conquest of Nature by compliance with them. The 
central idea of this Exhibition of 1851 was to give a true test, and a living 
picture of the point at which civilised Man had arrived in carrying out his 
mission, and to serve as a base of operations for further efforts which 
might carry Humanity upwards and onwards to a larger and loftier stage. 
Such, in a brief paraphrase, were the views of Prince Albert, and they ran 
through the country amidst a chorus of approval. The whole nation re- 
sponded to the appeal of his Royal Highness, despite the metaphysics and 
mysticism which slightly tinged it, and the delight of the Queen was cor- 
respondingly great. We can easily understand that King Leopold was at 
first under the impression that a speech of such stately but restrained 
eloquence, rich in thought and fruitful in suggestion, must have been read. 
The Queen, however, informed him that he was mistaken. It was, she says, 
prepared most carefully and laboriously, and then written down; after which 
it was spoken freely and fluently without reference to the manuscript. 
“This,” says the Queen, in her letter to the King of the Belgians, “he does 
so well that no one believes he is ever nervous, which he is.” On the 23rd 
of February a meeting of ladies was held at Stafford House, under the pre- 
sidency of the Duchess of Sutherland, with the object of inviting the women 
of England to assist in promoting the success of the Exhibition, and a very 
influential committee was formed for this purpose. 

_ When Easter arrived the Queen’s anxiety grew greater as she saw the 
Prince showing signs of increasing fatigue. At last, yielding to her impor- 
tunity, he agreed to leave London and take a brief holiday at Windsor. Sut 
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his idea of a holiday was peculiar. It was to devise a system of draining 
Osborne, and utilising the sewage, &c., of the estate. 

Age and infirmity had now begun to tell sadly on the Duke of Wellington, 
and he had become anxious as to the future of the army. Whilst he was alive 
and strong, as he said, he could hold the Commandership-in-chief. But his 
position was entirely exceptional for a subject, and in theory at least the office 
ought to be vested in the Sovereign, or some one very near the Throne. English- 
men have ever been a little jealous of permitting this post to be occupiéd by 
a subject. The favour it confers on him, and the influence which—if he has a 
magic personality—he may wield, might, if wedded to ambition, lead to untoward 
changes. But the fact that the Sovereign was a woman rendered it impossible 
to vest the Commandership-in-chief in the Crown. The Duke, therefore, to the 
surprise of thé Queen, who apparently had never thought about the matter, 
suddenly proposed that arrangements should be made for installing Prince 
Albert as his successor. It says much for the sagacity and good sense of the 
Queen and Prince that neither of them liked the proposal—although it was one 
which would have presented an irresistible temptation to most young men. The 
Prince pleaded want of military experience. The Duke replied that his ‘plan 
was to appoint .under the Prince, as Chief of the Staff, the general who had 
most experience in the army. But this did not seem to weigh much with the 
Qaeen. Probably she knew her husband’s nature better than the Duke, and 
was perfectly well aware that he would never permit himself to hold office as 
an ornamental “dummy.” The revolution he wrought in Cambridge after he 
became Chancellor of the University gives us an indication of what must 
have happened in the army had he consented to become the Duke’s successor. 
It would be wrong to say that the Queen paid much heed to the objection on 
the score of inexperience. Like the Duke, she fully believed that her husband’s 
extraordinary power of work, and pertinacity of resolution, would soon fit him 
for the post. But, on the other hand, it was quite clear that the work would 
absorb all his time. In short, as the Prince would be certain to insist on doing 
the duty of the office to the fullest extent, and on his own responsibility, it 
was equally certain that if he became Commander-in-chief, he must abandon 
all his other occupations—even the chemical researches on the utilisation of 
sewage, in his pursuance of which he imagined at the time that he had within 
his grasp a discovery that would immortalise him as a benefactor of--humanity. 
Moreover, how was the Queen to replace him as her private secretary? So 
much assiduous service could not be expected from any other holder of that 
office as Prince Albert cheerfully gave, and it was furthermore an office the 
duties of which, at a time when the Sovereign was beginning to wield an ever- 
increasing consultative and moderating influence on public affairs, were neces- 
sarily augmenting. Then the Queen also urged that as she believed the Prince 
was undertaking too much work already, she could not approve of his burden- 
ing himself with more. To sum up the views of the Queen and her husband 
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on this difficult and delicate affair: many able generals could do the duty of 
Commander-in-chief as well, if not better, than the Prince. Nobody, however, 
_'in the kingdom could possibly do the work he was then doing for the Queen 
as well as he did it, and so the flattering proposal was put aside. Had it been 
accepted, and had the Prince overhauled the Horse Guards as he did the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, perhaps the terrible and shameful disasters of the Crimea 
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CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, PICCADILLY (1854). 


might have been avoided. On the other hand, it may be doubted if even his 
patient resolution would have enabled him to reform in so short a time the 
military administration which collapsed in 1854. Im that case, the Court 
would have been blamed, and blamed unjustly, for the departmental catas- 
trophes that still invest the Crimea with bitter memories for British soldiers. 
On the 1st of May the Duke of Connaught was born. His birthday was 
coincident with that of the Duke of Wellington, and he had as his sponsors two 
‘of the most illustrious soldiers of Europe—the great Duke himself, and Prince 
William of Prussia, afterwards Emperor of Germany. The ceremony of baptism 
took place on the 22nd of June, when the Prince was christened Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, the Duke and the Prince of Prussia both being present. 


aes Google 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ARTHUR. 
(After Winterhalter, 1850.) 
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As spring gave place to summer, the shadow of death fell on the Royal Family. 
We have seen how genuine and profound was the Queen’s sorrow over the 
death of Peel. But closely following that sad event came the serious illness of 
the Duke of Cambridge, a kind-hearted Prince, noted for his bonhomie and 
for the profusion of his charities. The Queen was assiduous in her attentions 
to her uncle, whom she dearly loved, and one of her visits to his sick bed 


PATE’S ASSAULT ON THE QUEEN, 


accidentally exposed her to a cowardly outrage. When she was leaving 
Cambridge House, sad-eyed and sorrowful, a man suddenly stepped forward 
and struck at her face with a cane. Her bonnet protected her somewhat, 
but her forehead was cruelly bruised by the assault. ‘The perpetrator is a 
dandy,” writes Prince Albert to Stockmar, “whom you must have often seen 
in the park, where he makes himself conspicuous.” He was one Robert 
Pate, formerly a lieutenant in the army. After being tried for his offence 
on the 11th of July, he was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. No 
motive could be assigned for the outrage, and the jury refused to accept 
Pate’s plea of insanity. 
The Duke of Cambridge, it may here be said, died on the 8th of July. 
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Meantime, as if to add to the Queen’s private griefs, an extraordinary 
attack was made in the press upon Prince Albert and the Exhibition Com- 
missioners. The building was to be in Hyde Park, and this invasion of one 
of the pleasure-grounds of “the people” was resented. The truth is that a 
rich. and selfish clique of families dwelling in the neighbourhood objected 
to a great public show, likely to attract multitudes of sightseers, coming 
between the wind and their nobility, and they represented “the people” for 
the occasion. The extent to which they were sensitive as to the rights of the 
populace may be indicated by one suggestion which they made. It was 
that the Exhibition be transported as a nuisance to the Isle of Dogs, where 
“the people” dwell in teeming masses. At last an attack was organised on 
the Exhibition Commissioners in Parliament, and the Queen, knowing well 
that if it were successful, the project must be abandoned, was sorely grieved 
at the folly and prejudice which inspired the opposition. The Times was very 
bitter. Even Mr. Punch, notorious for his sentimental devotion to the Queen, 
proved himself a sad recreant on this occasion, and Leech made fun of the 
Prince, because the public were a little niggardly with their subscriptions,* 
which fell far short of £100,000, which was the lowest estimate tendered for 
the building. But though the attempt of “a little knot of selfish persons,” 
as the Queen calls them in a letter in which she implores Stockmar to come 
and comfort her and her husband in their troubles, to drive the Exhibition 
out of Hyde Park failed, and their attacks in Parliament collapsed, the Prince 
was still “plagued about the Exhibition,” and the old symptoms of insomnia 
reappeared, greatly to the alarm of her Majesty. At last a way out of all 
their difficulties was opened up. It was proposed to establish a guarantee fund 
to meet any deficit that might be incurred, and on the 12th of June it was 
started by a subscription of £50,000 from Messrs. Peto, the contractors. In a 
few days the subscriptions sufficed to solve the financial problem. Ultimately, 
to the surprise of those who had scoffed at the Prince’s sanguine anticipa- 
tions, not only were the guarantors freed from all responsibility, but when the 
Exhibition accounts were closed, the Commissioners found themselves with a 
balance of a quarter of a million in hand. The work was accordingly begun 
without further delay. 

But no sooner had one source of vexation vanished than another was 
opened. In August the Queen, mortified at further displays of wayward -reck- 
lessness on Lord Palmerston’s part, and failing to inspire the Prime Minister 
with enough courage to rebuke him, at last determined to take the matter in 
‘hand herself. Although Palmerston was then at the height of his popu- 
larity, owing to the triumph of his civis Romanum sum doctrine in the Don 
Pacifico debate, her Majesty penned a Memorandum to Lord John Russell, 
which has become historic. It is dated the 16th of August, and was written at 
Osborne. In it she accepts Lord Palmerston’s disavowal of an intention to 

* Punch, Vol. XVIIL, p. 229. 
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offer her any disrespect by his past neglect, but, to prevent fresh mistakes, 
she deems it as well to say that in future she requires— 

(1) That he (the Foreign Secretary) will distinctly state what he pro- 
poses in @ given case, in order that the Queen may know as distinctly to 
what she has given her Royal sanction. (2) Having once given her sanction 
to a measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. 
Such an act she must consider as failure in sincerity towards the Crown, 
and justly to be visited by the exercise of her Constitutional right of dis- 
missing that Minister. She expects to be kept informed of what passes 
between him and the Foreign Ministers before important decisions are taken 
based on that intercourse. to receive the foreign despatches in good time, 
and to have the drafts for her approval sent to her in sufficient time to. make 
herself acquainted with their contents before they must be sent off.’ Lord | 
John Russell sent this Memorandum to Palmerston, who lightly pleaded pressure 
of business in palliation of his past faults,-but promised to behave better in 
time to come. Had he been a man of high spirit or sensitive feelings, he 
would have resigned when the Queen’s Memorandum was sent to him. High 
spirit, however, was not to be expected from the Minister that sent a British 
fleet to coerce Greece, though he dared not utter a word of protest against. 
the Russian invasion of Hungary,* or who, whilst he could. be swift to resent 
an impertinence from a decrepit Power like Spain, accepted with the utmost 
meekness a rebuke from Russia in reference to the Greek affair, couched 
in the language of deliberate insult. On the contrary, whilst his friends gave 
out that he was manfully fighting the battle of the people against the 
Sovereign and the foreign Prince, who was “the power behind the Throne,” 
Palmerston was abasing himself before both. He implored Prince Albert 
to intercede for him with the Queen in order that she might grant him 
an interview. The Prince, in a Memorandum dated 17th of August, 1850, 
writes :— | 

“After the Council for the Speech from the Throne for the Prorogation 
of Parliament on the 14th I saw Lord Palmerston, as he had desired it. He 
was very much agitated, shook, and had tears in his eyes, 80 as to quite move 
me, who never under any circumstances had known him otherwise than with 
a bland smile on his face.” It was not the condemnation of his policy, he 
told Prince Albert, that affected him most closely. The “accusation that 
he had been wanting in his respect to the Queen, whom he had every reason 
to respect as his Sovereign, and as a woman whose virtues he admired, and to 
whom he was bound by every tie of duty and gratitude, was an imputation on 
his honour as a gentleman, and if he could have made himself guilty of it, 
he was almost no longer fit to be tolerated in society.”t The “almost” is 


® Mr. Cobden always said that such a protest would have deterred Russia from stamping out 
Hungarian liberty. 
t Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. 
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characteristically Palmerstonian. Her Majesty, according to Prince Albert, did 
not impute any intentional want of regard to Lord Palmerston; but her com- 
plaint was that he never submitted any question to her “intact,” that is to say, 
he always contrived to commit the Government before the Queen could express 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL (1850). 


‘an opinion. As her opinion had of late been at variance with Lord Palmerston’s, 
this mode of doing business was to her objectionable. Her Majesty had always 
been frank with her Ministers, and when overruled, she had accepted loyally 
. their decision. “She knew,’ said the Prince, “that they were going to battle 
together, and that she was going to receive the blows which were aimed 
at the Government; and that she had these last years received several such 
as no Sovereigu of England had before been obliged to put up with, and 
which had been most painful to her.” She did not wish to trouble her 
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Ministers about details, But when principles were settled at their confer- 
ences, she thought she too should be consulted and ‘advised. Palmerston’s 
excuse was the old one—want of time; but he said he was willing to coms 
to the Palace at any moment to Prince Albert, and give any explanations 
that might be wanted either to the Queen or her husband. 

If the Prince’s account be correct, the Minister seems to have conducted 
himself throughout this intervicw with hysterical servility, which may, however, 
have been simulated. As for his penitence, it was short-lived. In September 
he had another quarrel with the Queen over the wording of a despatch, in which 
he had foolishly gone out of his way to impugn the honour of England. This 
despatch rose out of the Haynau incident. The Austrian General Haynau had 
come to England on a visit, and the Radicals stirred up public feeling against 
him on account of his brutality in crushing the Hungarian insurrection, more — 
especially for his cowardly conduct in stripping women, and flogging them 
publicly. When he went to visit the Brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, 
the workmen in the place recognised him. They turned out en masse, assaulted, 
hustled, and insulted “the Austrian butcher,” till he fled in terror from the 
premises, and took refuge in a little public-house, from which the police smuggled 
him away. Naturally, Lord Palmerston expressed his regret to the Austrian 
Ambassador; but it was also necessary to send a formal Note on the subject 
to the Austrian Government. This Note was a model of Palmerstonian mal- 
adroitness. In the first place, it contained an uncalled-for imputation on the 
English people, because it admitted that they were so incapable of courtesy 
and self-control that no foreigner was safe in England who happened to 
be unpopular. Secondly, it implied that Haynau had been imprudent in 
visiting England at all. The Queen, whose views were shared by the Prime 
Minister, objected to both of these statements—one as derogatory to the honour 
of England, the other as needlessly offensive to Austria. But, on her objecting, 
she discovered that it was impossible to alter the Note, which had been sent 
to the Austrian Ambassador before the draft had been submitted to her. The 
Queen, however, insisted on the withdrawal of the Note, and so did Lord John 
Russell. Palmerston first of all tried to browbeat the Prime Minister by | 
threatening to resign. But when Lord John informed him (16th of October) 
that the threat was futile, Palmerston submissively withdrew the Note, and 
substituted for it another drawn up in accordance with the Queen’s views. 

Another serious conflict of opinion between the Queen and Lord Palmer- 
ston at this period arose out of the dispute between Denmark and the German 
States as to the settlement of Schleswig-Holstein. The German population of 
these Duchies had revolted against the petty tyranny of the Danes, and it 
was notorious that they were supported secretly by Prussia. The rebellion - 
was suppressed; and though almost all the Liberals of Europe were in favour 
of letting the Duchies be incorporated in Germany, the Governments of the 
various Powers took the contrary view. The Austro-Prussian Convention at 
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Olmititz, of 29th November, restoring peace and stipulating for the disarma- 
ment of the Duchies, left the matter uncertain; but Austria was obviously for 
thwarting, whilst Prussia was for gratifying, the aspirations of the German or 
national party in the Duchies. All through this controversy the Queen was 
anti-Austrian, and strongly in favour of letting the Schleswig-Holsteiners have 
their own way. Palmerston, and in this he was powerfully supported by the 
Tories, was violently pro-Austrian, and used the influence of England as far 
as possible to prevent the Duchies gravitating to Germany. For the moment 
he was successful. But subsequent events, as all the world knows, justified 
the wiser and more liberal views of the Queen. 

On the 26th of August, 1850, Louis Philippe died; in fact, the sad news 
of his‘death greeted the Queen and her husband a few days after their return 
from a brief visit to the King of the Belgians at Ostend, and marred the 
celebration of Prince Albert’s thirty-first birthday at Osborne. 

On the 27th of August the Royal Family migrated northwards. The 
Queen and Prince Albert opened the great railway bridges at Newcastle and 
Berwick, and then went on to Edinburgh, where they stayed at Holyrood 
Palace. | 

The reception of the Queen in the “grey metropolis of the North” was 
picturesque as well as enthusiastic. The Royal Company of Archers in their 
quaint old costume, headed by the Duke of Buccleuch, claimed their historic 
right of acting as the Queen’s body-guard, and they surrounded her carriage 
as it drove through swarming crowds from the railway station to the Palace, 
in which no Queen of Scotland had set foot since Mary Stuart crossed its 
threshold, never to return to it again. Immediately after her arrival, the 
Queen and her family began to explore the Palace and its ruined precincts, 
and she records her delight in her Diary at discovering in the crumbling 
Abbey the tomb “of Flora Macdonald’s mother,” not the Flora Macdonald 
who assisted the Young Pretender to escape, but a lady of the Clanranald 
family, who was then serving as a Maid of Honour. Next morning the 
Queen and “the children” drove round the park, and climbed Arthur’s 
Seat, and the Prince proceeded to lay the foundation-stone of the National 
Gallery of Arts, whilst the rest of the day was spent in sightseeing. At 
half-past eight on the following morning her Majesty started for Balmoral, 
which she reached in the afternoon. Here, as Prince Albert says in one of 


_ his letters to Stockmar, they tried to strengthen their hearts amid the still- 


. ad 


_ ness and solemnity of the mountains,* and truly they had much need of rest. 


The harassing conflicts with Lord Palmerston, the deaths of Peel, Louis 
Philippe, Queen Adelaide, the Duke of Cambridge, and the faithful Anson, and 
the news that the Queen of the Belgians was dying, contributed to produce 
in the Queen great depression of spirits. 
The sport on the hills delighted the Prince. The primitive life and 
* Martin’s Life cf the Prince Consort. 
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guileless character of the people vastly interested the Queen, who has left 
on record her account of several curious excursions she made, and of the 
gathering of clansmen at Braemar, which she witnessed. Writing on the 
12th of September, 1850, her Majesty says in her “ Leaves from a Journal of 
Our Life in the Highlands,” “We lunched early, and then went at half-past 
two o’clock, with the children and all our party, except Lady Douro, to the 
Gathering at the Castle of Braemar, as we did last year. The Duffs, Far- 
quharsons, the Leeds’s, and those staying with them, and Captain Forbes and 
forty of his men who had come over from Strath Don, were there. Some of 
our people were there also. There were the usual games of ‘putting the 
stone,’ ‘throwmg the hammer’ and ‘caber,’ and: racing up the hill of Craig 
Cheunnich, which was accomplished in less than six minutes and a half; and 
we were all much pleased to see our gillie Duncan,* who is an active, good- | 
looking young man, win. He was far before the others the whole way. It 
is a fearful exertion. Mr. Farquharson brought him up to me afterwards. 
Eighteen or nineteen started, and it looked very pretty to see them run off 
in their different coloured kilts, with their white shirts (the jackets or doublets 
they take off for all the games), and scramble up through the wood, emerging 
gradually at the edge of it, and climbing the hill. 

“ After this we went into the Castle, and saw some dancing; the prettiest 
was a reel by Mr. Farquharson’s children and some other children, and the 
‘Ghillie Callum,’ beautifully danced by John Athole Farquharson, the fourth son. 
The twelve children were all there, including the baby, who is two years old. 

“Mama, Charles, and Ernest joined us at Braemar. Mama enjoys it all 
very much; it is her first visit to Scotland. We left after the dancing.” 

The Court returned to Wiudsor late in the autumn, and one of the first 
dismal communications made to her Majesty was that of the death of the 
Queen of the Belgians on the 11th of October. “ Victoria is greatly dis- 
tressed,”’ writes Prince Albert to Stockmar. “Her aunt was her only con- 
fidante and friend. Sex, age, culture, feeling, rank—in all these they were 
so much on a par, that a relation of unconstrained friendship naturally grew 
up between them.” This friendship, it may be added, survived even the 
treachery of Queen Louise’s father, Louis Philippe, in the matter of the 
Spanish marriages. 

The end of the year 1850 was marked by another amazing epidemic of 
bigotry on the part of the people and the Government, which was very dis- 
' tressing to the serene and evenly balanced minds of the Quecn and her 
husband. This was known as the “Papal Aggression movement,” and it is in 


* ‘<One of our keepers since 1861. An excellent, intelligent man, much liked by the Prince. He, 
like many others, spit blood after running the race up that steep hill in the short space of time, and 
he has never been so strong since. The running up-hill has in consequence been discontinued. He 
lives in a cottage at the back of Craig Gowan (commanding a beautiful view) called Robrech, which 
the Prince built for him.’’— Note by the Queen in “‘ Leaves from a Journal.’ 
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these days difficult to understand how a sensible nation could have been swept 
into its vortex. 

On the 24th of September the Pope issued a Brief re-establishing the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England. In other words, he substituted Bishops and 
Archbishops deriving their titles from their sees, for the Vicars Apostolic 
who govern Romish missions in heathen lands. He partitioned England into 
sees, very much as the Wesleyans had mapped it into circuits and districts. 
The act was purely one of ecclesiastical administration, and of no concern to 
any body but the small Roman Catholic community in England. But promi- 
nent leaders of the Church began to talk about it in extravagant terms, as if 
it constituted the spiritual annexation of England to Rome, and as if it were 
a formal assertion of the authority of the Pope over that of the Queen. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, and Father (now 
Cardinal) Newman, were particularly indiscreet in their references to the Papal 
Brief. Dr. Wiseman, for example, issued a pompous Pastoral “Given out of 
the Flaminian Gate of Rome,” on the 7th of October, boasting that. “Catholic 
England had been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament, from 
which its light had long vanished.” 

Dr. Ullathorne, the Bishop of Birmingham, was one of those prelates who 
had the sense and tact to see what mischief would spring from Cardinal 
Wiseman’s folly, and he did his best to explain the real meaning of the Papal 
Brief. But his voice was like that of one crying in the wilderness. Did not 
Father Newman, preaching at Dr. Ullathorne’s enthronisation, say that “the 
people of England, who for so many years have been separated from the see 
of Rome, are about, of their own free will, to be added to the Holy Church ’’? 
Was it not clear, despite the reasonable explanations of Dr. Ullathorne and 
others, that what the Papists really meant was that the Reformation was now 
reversed, and that England was reconquered for Rome? Outraged Protes- 
tantism, arguing in this fashion, without distinction of party or sect, accord- 
ingly rose in its wrath, and hurled angry defiance at the Pope. The bigots, 
taking advantage of this outburst of popular passion, demanded that the law 
should step in and punish the insolent priesthood, who thus challenged the 
prerogatives of the Crown. 

On the 4th of November, Lord John Russell addressed to the Bishop of 
Durham a letter, almost equalling Cardinal Wiseman’s in its folly. The Prime 
Minister, in fact, gave expression to the worst phase of contemporary excite- 
ment, and fully endorsed the ridiculous notion that a prelate, who had but 
recently been restored to, and even then was kept on, his throne in Rome by 
foreign bayonets, had established his supremacy over England, in a manner : 
inconsistent with the authority of the Queen. This Durham letter further 
stimulated the frenzy of intolerance into which England plunged. Meetings 
were held everywhere protesting against Papal aggression, and transmitting 
loyal addresses to the Queen. Guy Fawkes’ Day was celebrated with more 
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than usual zeal, and in most towns effigies of the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman 
were paraded through hooting crowds, and burnt in bonfires amidst the 
derision of the populace. The Universities and the Corporation of London in 
December sent deputations in great state to Windsor to present addresses 
to the Queen, protesting against insidious attacks on the authority, preroga- 
tives, and exclusive jurisdiction of the Crown. The Queen’s replies to these 
addresses were spirited but calm, and absolutely free from intolerance. “I 
would never have consented,” she tells her “aunt Gloucester” in a letter 
written after the deputations had been received, “to say anything which 
breathed a spirit of intolerance. Sincerely Protestant as I always have been 
and always shall be, and indignant as I am at those who call themselves 
Protestants, while they are in fact quite the contrary,* I much regret the un- 
christian and intolerant spirit exhibited by many people at the public meetings. 
I cannot bear to hear the violent abuse of the Catholic religion, which is so 
painful and so cruel towards the many good and innocent Roman Catholics.” t 

On the last day of December, 1850, the Queen was gratified to hear that 
one of her husband’s cherished designs had been carried out. The building 
for the International Exhibition had risen from the ground in Hyde Park with 
the magical rapidity of a fairy palace. The design which had been chosen 
was that of a French artist, and Londoners had looked on with amazement 
at the erection of the great central dome of crystal, which dwarfed even that 
of St. Paul’s into insignificance. The plan for carrying out the design was 
suggested by Mr. Paxton, chief superintendent of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
gardens, and it was but an expansion of the grand conservatory which he had 
built for his Grace at Chatsworth. Iron and glass were the materials used 
for its construction. The cast-iron columns and girders were all alike—four 
columns and four girders being placed in relative positions forming a square 
of 24 feet, which could be raised to any height, or expanded laterally in any 
required direction, merely by joining other columns and girders to them. The 
building, therefore, grew up in multiples of twenty-four, and it could be 
taken to pieces just as readily as if it had been a doll’s house, and: put up 
on any other site in exactly the same form. As a matter of fact, after the 
Exhibition was held in 1851, this wonderful Palace of Crystal was removed 
to Sydenham, where it has long been one of the raree-shows of London. The 
building covered 18 acres of ground, and gave an exhibiting surface of 
21 acres; in truth, it was, within ten feet, twice the width of St. Paul’s, 
and four times as long. The contractors, Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., 
accepted the order for the work on the 26th of July, and though there was 
not a single bar of iron or pane of glass prepared at that date, they handed 
the completed building over to the Commissioners, ready for - painting and 
fitting, on the last day of the year. 


* The allusion here is to the Ritualists or Puseyites, or Tractarians, as they were called then. 
+ Martin’s Life cf the Prince Consort. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


FALL OF THE WHIG CABINET. 


Debates on ““No Popery”—Mutiny of the Irish Brigade—Defeat of Lord John Russell—Lord Stanley “sent 
for”—Timid Tories—Lord Stanley’s Interviews with the Queen—A Statesman’s “ Domestic Duties '’— 
Is Coalition Possible?—The Queen’s Mistake—The Duke of Wellington’s Advice—Return of the Whigs 
to Office—The Queen's Aversions—The ‘‘No Popery” Bill Reduced to a Nullity—Another Bungled 
Budget—The Income Tax Controversy—The Pillar of Free Trade—The Window Tax and the House 
Duty—The Radicals and the Slave Trade—King ‘‘Bomba” and Mr. Gladstone—Cobden on General 
Disarmament—Palmerston in a Millennial Mood—The Whig-Peelite Intrigue—The Queen and the Kossuth 
Demonstrations—Another Quarrel with Palmerston—A Merry Council of State. 


On the 4th of February, 1851, Parliament assembled with the din of the 
agitation over Papal aggression ringing in its ears. Men talked of nothing 
save the legislation that might be necessary to check the encroachments of 
Rome. But it was not supposed that the course of the Government would 
be other than smooth, for not only was the Prime Minister in full aecord 
with the popular feeling against Papal aggression, but the great International 
Exhibition dwarfed public interest in purely party questions. We shall see 
how these anticipations were falsified by events, and how the Whig Govern- 
ment was hurried to its doom. One of the politicians behind the scenes, 
who forecast the fall of the Cabinet more accurately than the public, was 
Mr. Cobden. “I expect,” he writes on the 19th of February in one of 
his letters, “that this ‘No Popery’ cry will prove fatal to the Munistry. 
It is generally thought that the Government will be in a minority on 
some important question, probably the Income Tax, in less than a fortnight. 
The Irish Catholic members are determined to do everything to turn out 
Lord John. Indeed, Ireland is in such a state of exasperation with the 
Whigs, that no Irish member having a Catholic constituency will have a 
chance of being elected again unless he votes through thick and thin to upset 
the Ministry.” * | 

The Address to the Queen was carried in both Houses. The Queen’s 
Speech promised a measure for resisting the assumption that a foreign Power 
had a right to confer ecclesiastical titles in England; and some forthcoming 
Chancery reforms, and reforms in the registration of titles, were also promised. 
The Protectionists harped on their old string—agricultural distress. The 
Radicals complained that the Government gave them no hope of cutting down 
taxation, and grumbled because no reference was made to Parliamentary 
reform. But they fought rather shy of the proposed legislation against Papal 
aggression; yet speaking general): the “No Popery ” cry was popular in both 


Houses of Parliament. 
* Morley’s Life of Cobden. 
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On the 7th of February, Lord John Russell moved for leave to introduce 
his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which prevented the assumption of such titles 
‘in respect of places in the United Kingdom,” and he was met by a 
scathing attack from Mr. Roebuck, who condemned the measure as retrograde 
and reactionary. The feebleness of the Bill was in comic contrast with 
the fierce agitation which had produced it, and with the extravagant terms 
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of the Premier’s speech, which might have led one to suppose the Penal 
Laws were being re-enacted. As Mr. Roebuck said, if Dr. Wiseman called 
himself Archbishop, instead of Archbishop of Westminster, the Bill could 
not even touch him. For four nights did the debate drag on, till ultimately 
leave to introduce the measure was carried by a majority of 3832. The 
Irish members, had they been sixty Quakers instead of sixty Catholics, 
could dictate terms to any Ministry in a keen party fight, and as they were 
determined to punish Lord John Russell for his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, it 
was obvious that on some other question where a close division was expected 
the Government would be beaten by the votes of their Irish supporters. It 
was an ominous sign that they were saved from defeat only by a majority of 
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sixteen on Mr. Disraeli’s motion for the relief of agricultural distress. But 
the fatal blow came when Mr. Locke King, on the 20th of February, brought 
forward his motion for leave to introduce a Bill for equalising the town and 
county franchise, by reducing the latter to the limit of £10 yearly value. 
Although Lord John Russell promised to bring in a measure for improving repre- 
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sentation, he resisted Mr. King’s motion. It was then carried against him by 
a vote of 100 against 52. ‘The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” writes Mr. Cobden 
to his friend Mr. J. Parker, “is the real cause of the upset of the Whig 
coach, or rather of the coachman leaping from the box to escape an upset. 
This measure cannot be persevered in by any Government so far as Ireland is 
concerned, for no Government can exist if fifty Irish members are pledged to 
vote against them under all circumstances when they are in danger. A 
30 
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dissolution would give at least fifty members to do that work, and they 
would be all watched as they are now by their constituents. This mode of 
fighting by means of adverse votes in the House is far more difficult to deal 
with by our aristocratic rulers than was the plan of O’Connell, when he 
called his monster meetings. They could be stopped by a proclamation or put 
down by soldiers, but neither of these modes will avail in the House. What 
folly,” adds Mr. Cobden, as if he had even then foreseen the success of 
Parnellism in our day, “it was to give a real representation to the Irish 
counties, and to think of still maintaining the old persecuting ascendency.” * 
On the 22nd of February, Lord John, as Mr. Cobden says, “leaped from the 
box,” for on that day he and his colleagues resigned. 

The Queen sent for Lord Stanley, who frankly told her that he could not 
undertake to form a Ministry. He, however, said he would try to form one 
if Lord John Russell failed to reconstruct his defeated Cabinet. Lord Stanley’s 
motive for refusing office is to be found in the fact that there was a serious 
division of opinion among his followers, on the one question that was vital 
to their existence as a party. Some of the ablest of them, led by Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Henley, objected to any proposal to tax foreign corn, and yet if the 
Protectionists refused to do that, their locus stand: in the country was gone. 
Her Majesty next appealed to Lord John Russell to form a coalition with the 
Peelites.- This project proved to be hopeless. The Peelites were bitterly 
opposed to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and though Lord John offered to 
attenuate it to the verge of absolute nullity, they could not sanction it in 
any shape or form. Moreover, Sir James Graham was afraid that if he joined 
a Whig Ministry he might quarrel with Lord Palmerston, and Lord Grey 
was equally afraid that he might quarrel with Sir James Graham. The Peelite 
leaders also thought that before a Coalition Government could be organised 
with any chance of success, it must be preceded by co-operation in opposition, 
between the two parties to it, and hence they wished Lord Stanley to form 
a Ministry which, from its Protectionist policy, must needs have but a brief 
existence. This abortive attempt to form an alliance between the Whigs and 
the Peelites is memorable, because it was the first step that led them both on 
the path which brought them to the celebrated and fateful Coalition of 1852. 

On the 26th of February, the Queen accordingly sent for Lord Stanley again, 
and he, with a somewhat rueful countenance, pledged himself to try and form 
a Cabinet. Again he failed, and for reasons which are given by Lord Malmesbury 
in his diary under the date of the 28th of February. “We met,” writes Lord 
Malmesbury, “at Lord Stanley’s in St. James’s Square, and have failed in form- 
ing a Government. He had previously requested me to take the Colonial Office, 
which I consider a great compliment, as it is one of the hardest worked of 
places. Those assembled were Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Walpole, 
Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Henley, Mr. Herries, Lord John Manners, and Lord 

* Morley’s Life of Cobden. 
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Eglinton. Everything went smoothly, each willingly accepting the respective 
post to which Lord Stanley appointed him, excepting Mr. Henley, who made 
such difficulties about himself, and submitted so many upon various subjects, 
that Lord Stanley threw up the game, to the great disappointment and disgust 
of most of the others present. Mr. Henley seemed quite overpowered by the 
responsibility he was asked to undertake as President of the Board of Trade, 
and is evidently a most nervous man. Mr. Disraeli did not conceal his anger 
at his want of courage and interest in the matter. . . . In the House 
of Lords, Lord Stanley announced his failure, and did not conceal it as being 
caused by the want of experience in public business which he found existed 
in his party. This is possibly the case, but what really caused the break up 
of the conference was the timid conduct of Mr. Henley and Mr. Herries.* 
Mr. Herries,” adds Lord Malmesbury, “at this conference, looked like an old 
doctor who had just killed a patient, and Mr. Henley like the undertaker 
who was to bury him.” Lord Stanley gave a half-sarcastic turn to his 
announcement in the House of Lords of the various motives which had led 
his friends to refuse office. There was a titter when he said that one 
gentleman had declined to serve because he was pressed with domestic duties, 
which gave occasion for one of Lord Stanley’s brightest jokes. Lady Jocelyn 
ironically asked Stanley who it was who was so anxious about his domestic 
duties. “It is not Jocelyn,” was the cutting reply.t An attempted combina- 
tion with the Peelites had broken down, though Mr. Gladstone was offered a 
high post in the Cabinet, and the Queen then summoned the Duke of Wellington 
for his advice. 

Matters were at an absolute deadlock. There were three questions in 
the public mind—Protection versus Free Trade, Parliamentary Reform, and 
Papal Aggression. As Prince Albert put it in a memorandum which he drew 
up for the Duke’s consideration, on the first question Peelites, Radicals, and 
Whigs were united, and formed a solid working majority. On the second 
question they were also united against the Protectionists. But on the third 
question the Whigs and Protectionists were united against the Peelites and 
the Radicals reinforced by the Irish party. Any policy that could unite 
Peelites, Whigs, Radicals, and Irish would therefore furnish a majority capable 
of keeping in office a Cabinet that could carry on the Queen’s Government. 
But the Peelites, the Irish, and the Radicals were just as determined that 
there should be no anti-Papal legislation, as the Whigs and Protectionists 


_were determined on demanding it. Why not, in such circumstances, leave 


Papal aggression an open question, in a Coalition Ministry of Whigs, Peelites, 
and Radicals, allowing Lord John Russell to go on with an attenuated Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, and Sir James Graham to oppose it? This suggestion 

# It is but right to say that Mr. Herries was now over seventy years of age, and had been virtually 


atelved for twenty years. 
+ According to Mr. Greville, it was Mr. Thomas Baring. 
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obviously sprang from the opinion which the Queen had held strongly ever 
since the year 1846, that the country would never get an efficient Government 
till a Coalition Ministry was formed. It was, however, quite impracticable. 
The Queen made no allowance for the ease with which a Cabinet loses 
prestige in the atmosphere of passion which pervades the House of Com- 
mons, where the fact that a Cabinet is even suspected of being divided 
destroys its moral authority. Neither the Duke of Wellington nor Lord 
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Lansdowne, who was also consulted, could advise the Queen to put forward 
this project. The Duke, in fact, advised her to send for Lord John Russell 
once again. This was accordingly done. “The last act of the drama fell 
out last night,’’ writes Mr. Greville on the 4th of March, “as everybody 
foresaw it would and must.” Lord John returned to office with his Ministry 
unchanged, which, says Mr. Greville, “was better than trying some trifling 
patching-up, or some shuffling of the same pack, and it makes a future 
reconstruction more easy.” On the same night Lord Granville dined at 
the Palace. “The Queen and Prince Albert,’ writes Mr. Greville, ‘ both 
talked to him a great deal of what has been passing, and very openly. She 
is satisfied with herself, as well she may be, and hardly with anybody else; 
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not dissatisfied personally with Stanley, of whom she spoke in terms indicative 
of liking him. She thinks Lord John Russell and his Cabinet might have 
done more than they did to obtain Graham and the Peelites, and might have 
nade the Papal question more of an open question; bnt Granville says that it 
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is evident she is heart and soul with the Peelites, so strong is the influence 
of Sir Robert, and they are very stout and determined about Free Trade. 
The Queen and Prince think this resuscitated concern very shaky, and that it 
will not last. Her favourite aversions are, first and foremost, Palmerston, and 
Disraeli next. It is very likely that this latter antipathy (which no doubt 
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Stanley discovered) contributed to his reluctance to form a Government. 
Such is the feeling about him in their minds.” Mr. Disraeli, aware of their 
antipathy, had, indeed, offered to efface himself or to accept any office, no 
matter how humble, that would not bring him into personal communication with 
the Sovereign, in order to facilitate the return of his party to power. It may 
be here convenient to note that the Queen, though entertaining strong personal 
opinions about the capacity of her Ministers, has been ever prompt to change 
them when they gave her good reasons for doing so. Her antipathy to Peel 
in 1839 was notorious. Yet when Peel became Prime Minister he completely 
won her confidence. Her antipathy to Palmerston ceased after he left the 
Foreign Office and became Prime Minister, and the same may be said of her 
aversion to Mr. Disraeli, who, as Lord Beaconsfield, received from the Crown 
a tribute of homage and favour rarely accorded to any subject. 

The reinstatement of the Whigs pleased nobody. However, a dissolution 
was dreaded, and all parties were therefore forced to tolerate them. But 
they were, as a Government, utterly discredited, and their final fall was 
imminent. On their return to office, the Government produced a new edition 
of their Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. It consisted simply in a declaration that 
the assumption of such titles was illegal. What may be termed the stringent 
penal clauses were cut out, and in this form the measure was received with 
universal displeasure, mingled with contempt. The bigots complained that the 
measure was rendered futile. The Radicals complained that it was a concession 
to the bigots. As for the Irish members, they opposed what was left of it, 
simply to compel the Government to drain the chalice of mortification to the 
lees. So ingeniously was the Bill obstructed that it was not read a third 
time till a month after its introduction. The House of Lords passed it after 
debating the second reading for two nights. Its opponents predicted it 
would be a dead letter, and events verified their prophecies. As Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis said, “Neither the assumption of the territorial title nor the 
prohibition to assume it was of the least practical importance.”* 

The story of the Parliamentary Session of 1851 may be briefly told. The 
obstruction of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill left little time for legislation. Sir 
Charles Wood, as usual, bungled the Budget. He had a comfortable surplus 
of £2,521,000. His estimates were careful and judicious, and showed on the 
basis of existing taxation an anticipated surplus of £1,892,000. It was in 
disposing of this sum that Sir Charles plunged into a sea of difficulties. He 
said it would not enable him to abolish the Income Tax, the retention of which, 
during the early days of Free Trade, he recommended as necessary for the 
stability of the fiscal system. Hence he proposed to spend his estimated surplus 
in (1), reducing debt by about £1,000,000; (2), in commuting a tax “ which 
bore on the health and morals of the lower classes,’ namely, the Window Tax, 


* Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., to various friends, edited by the 
Rev. Sir Gilbert Frankland Lewis, Bart., p. 240. 
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into a house duty; (3), in reducing the duty on foreign and colonial coffee to 
a uniform rate of threepence in the pound; (4), in reducing the timber duty 
by fifty per cent.; (5), and by transferring to the State a certain proportion of 
the local charge for maintaining pauper lunatics. On the 17th of February, 
in Committee of Ways and Means, Sir Charles accordingly moved that the 
Income Tax and Stamp Duties in Ireland be renewed for a limited period. 
The manner in which the Budget was received clearly showed that it would 
be unpopular. The Tories attacked it because the Income Tax was to be 
retained, and the transfer of the charge for pauper lunatics they ridiculed 
as a mockery of relief to the distressed rural ratepayers. Mr. Hume com- 
plained that there was no attempt made to reduce military expenditure by 
asking the Colonies to bear the cost of their own defence. The representa- 
tives of the large towns protested violently against commuting the Window 
Tax into a house duty. The controversy was, however, cut short by Lord 
John Russell’s resignation after his defeat on Mr. Locke King’s resolution, to 
which reference has already been made. | 

On the 5th of April Sir Charles Wood, after his usual manner, brought 
forward a new Budget. He proposed now to levy a uniform duty of nine- 
pence on the annual value of houses, and sixpence on shops, without reference 
to the number of their windows. This would in nearly all cases impose a 
smaller burden on houses than the Window Tax, the capricious and unequal 
incidence of which had made it intensely unpopular—the greatest relief being 
given to the houses which had more windows than were proportionate to their 
annual value. The loss from the Window Tax and the reduction of the duty 
on coffee left a surplus of £924,000 for emergencies, and Sir Charles Wood 
was still deaf to the demand for the abolition of the Income Tax. The Tories 
contended that the tax had been granted to meet a deficit. There was now 
no deficit, therefore the tax ought to be removed. The Whigs admitted these 
facts, but denied the conclusion drawn from them. The tax, they argued, 
ought not to be removed, because a new reason had risen for its continuance, 
namely, that the Income Tax enabled the Government to minimise the loss 
to the revenue which might be entailed by the abandonment of protective 
duties. This, in fact, is the clue to all the tangled Income Tax controversies of 
the time. The Income Tax was in truth the keystone of Peel’s Free Trade 
policy. The Tories, therefore, spared no pains to strike it out of the fabric of 
fiscal legislation which he and the Whigs had built up. Yet the injustice 
and frauds perpetrated under the Income Tax were admitted on all sides; 
and finally an effort was made by Mr. Hume to limit the renewal of the 
tax to one year, and refer the whole question of its assessment and in- 
cidence to a Select Committee. Mr. Hume’s motion was carried against the 
Government by a vote of 244 to 230. But the fatal objection to it, as 
Mr. Sidney Herbert pointed out, was that, unless the Government had the 
Income Tax secured to them for three years, they could not make permanent 
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reductions in the duties on coffee and timber. It was absurd to dream of 
entering on a policy which involved further remission of taxation, so long 
as £5,000,000 of the revenue—for that was what the Income Tax brought 
in—depended on an annual vote of the House. Then the concordia discors of 
the majority was made manifest. As everybody had voted with Mr. Hume 
from different motives, it was impossible to get competent men to serve on 
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the Committee. That difficulty, however, was after much trouble overcome, 
and the Government made the best of the situation. They accepted defeat; 
Lord John Russell, however, stipulating that, whatever might be done, the 
national credit must be maintained. In other words, he accepted the pro- 
posal on the ground that, though the motion granting the Income Tax for 
one year only was carried, there was no serious intention of refusing to 
renew the tax if necessary; and that it would be necessary was, of course, 
certain, unless the £5,500,000 derived from it were replaced by protective 
duties. This was not a very logical position, and Mr. Disraeli seized the 
opening which it gave him. Hume’s victory, technically speaking, implied 
that the financial arrangements of the country were in a provisional state. 
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Why, then, asked Mr. Disraeli, sacrifice any revenue at all till something 
like permanence had been imparted to these arrangements? On the 30th 
of July he brought forward a futile motion to this effect in a grandiose . 
speech, and was supported by Mr. Gladstone, whose antipathy to the 
Government was fast becoming uncontrollable. Yet Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
was sound enough. ‘To surrender the Window Tax for one like the hated 
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House Duty, which rested on a narrow basis and was vitiated by special 
anomalies of inequality and injustice of incidence, that had secured its aboli- 
tion in 1834, was surely bad finance. And what was gained? Six-sevenths 
of the house property of the country were exempted from taxation—house 
property being a fair enough subject for taxation, provided it be assessed on 
fair general principles. Nothing could be more precarious than the position 
of the Income Tax; yet but for it the surplus in hand, which Sir Charles 
Wood was flinging away, would not exist. Mr. Disraeli, however, in spite 
of Mr. Gladstone’s support, lost his motion. His inconsistency in voting for 
Mr. Cayley’s proposal, on the 8th of May, to abolish the Malt Tax, which 
yielded £5,000,000 of revenue, and in protesting, on the 30th of June, against 
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the sacrifice of £1,600,000 of surplus, as ruinous to public credit, was, of course, 
disastrous to his pleading. 

In the debates on Colonial Policy the Government were more successful 
than could have been anticipated. Mr. Baillie’s motion censuring Lord Tor- 
rington’s maladministration of the affairs of Ceylon was defeated by a large 
majority, which, says Mr. Greville, set the Cabinet, smarting from various 
reverses at the time, “on their legs again.” 

On the 18th of April a much more important subject was broached by 
Sir W. Molesworth, who moved a series of resolutions demanding that 
the Colonies should be made autonomous, and charged to provide for their 
own defence. Other motions of the same sort as this one sprang from the 
animus against the Colonial Office which then existed among all parties, 
As Mr. Urquhart said in debate, independent members were of opinion that, 
if the good sense of the country did not put down the Colonial Office, the 
Colonial Office would put down the Empire. The objection of the Govern- 
ment to Sir W. Molesworth’s proposal was the old one to all Colonial reforms— 
that it must lead to the abandonment of our Colonial Empire. The debate 
was adjourned, and was not resumed. 

The chronic discontent of the Cape Colonists, smarting under Lord Grey’s 
abortive design to quarter convicts on them, led to some acrimonious dis- 
cussions, which aggravated popular antipathy to the costly Caffre War which 
was raging. Lord John Russell, however, contrived to evade attacks by 
persuading the House of Commons to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into the relations of the Colony to the Caffre tribes. 

The Radicals of the Manchester school had raised early in the Session an 
agitation against Sir James Brooke, popularly called Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak. 
Rajah Brooke had waged war on the Dyak tribes because they were aggres- 
sive pirates. The Manchester school denied that the Dyaks were pirates, and 
contended that Sir James Brooke simply levied war on the natives in order 
to seize their territory. Mr. Hume insisted on referring the matter to a 
Select Committee, but he was defeated by a large majority, and the result of 

the debate was to exonerate Sir James Brooke from the charges of brutality 
and barbarism that had been advanced against him. | 

The slave-hunting squadron in West Africa was another question as to 
which the Government were sadly harried. The cost of keeping up the 
squadron rendered it extremely unpopular, and Mr. Hume forced the Govern- 
ment, in Committee of Supply, to make a statement as to its work. 
According to Lord Palmerston, it was active, energetic, and successful in 
suppressing the infamous traffic in slaves, and the House of Commons thought 
that the results of the squadron’s operations were so valuable that England 
ought not to grudge the money spent uponit. On the other hand, the Party 
of Economy contended that the reduction in the slave trade was due, not 
to the English squadron, but to the new policy of Brazil, whose Government 
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had begun to co-operate with ours in seizing slave-traders, destroying barra- 
coons, and releasing slaves. 

Foreign affairs but slightly interested Parliament in 1851. No doubt a 
great deal of excitement was produced by the two letters on the State pro- 
secutions by the Neapolitan Government, which Mr. Gladstone addressed to 
Lord Aberdeen, and much indignation was expressed at the stupid tyranny 
of King “Bomba,” whose dungeons were full of political prisoners. The 
charges of cruelty and injustice caused Sir De Lacy Evans to question the 
Foreign Secretary on the subject in the House of Commons, and from Lord 
Palmerston’s reply it turned out that above 20,000 persons were then confined 
in Neapolitan prisons for political offences, most of whom had been deprived 
of liberty in flagrant violation of the existing laws of their country. Copies 
of Mr. Gladstone’s letter were sent by Lord Palmerston to every foreign 
Government, in the hope that a joint-remonstrance from the Powers might put 
an end to King Ferdinand’s outrages on civilisation. 

Mr. Cobden renewed his annual motion for bringing about a general dis- 
armament among the European nations; and undoubtedly his speech was 
received with much more sympathy than usual by the House of Commons 
and the country. It was the year of the International Exhibition, and all 
the world was talking of fraternity among the nations, and of their strife 
being limited, in the golden future, to peaceful contests in the fields of 
industry. “We are witnessing now,” said Mr. Cobden in a memorable 
passage of his speech, “what a few years ago no one could have pre- 
dicted as possible. We see men meeting together from all countries in the 
world, more like the gatherings of nations in former times, when they came 
up for a great religious festival; we find men speaking different languages 
and bred in different habits associating in one common temple erected for 
their gratification and reception.”” The Government, he he'd, might with 
everlasting honour to themselves seize the favourable hour for broaching 
a peace policy, and endeavour to win the assent of Hurope to a project 
for universal disarmament. The idea then in men’s minds was that Eng- 
land should set the example by approaching France with a proposal, that 
each country should reduce its armaments to the footing on which they 
stood at the time of the Syrian dispute. Lord Palmerston approved gene- 
rally of Mr. Cobden’s objects, and was willing to say that he would do 
everything in his power to bring about the friendliest relations with France. 
But he did not wish to be fettered beforehand with definite instructions 
to open up at once negotiations for mutual disarmament; and, professing 
himself satisfied with this expression of opinion, Mr. Cobden withdrew 
his motion. 

The Jews in the Session of 1851 failed to remove the political disabilities 
tnder which members of their community lay.* They carried their point in the 

* Mr. Disraeli did not support the Tory opposition to the Jews. 
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House of Commons. In the House of Lords, however, the Tories threw the 
Jewish Disabilities Relief Bill out by a vote of 144 to 108. A hot controversy 
arose over the attempt of Alderman Salomons, the newly-elected member for 
Greenwich, to take the Oath without repeating the words, “On the true 
faith of a Christian.” It ended in the Alderman being removed from his 


seat by the Serjeant-at-Arms, and in Lord John Russell carrying a motion 
denying Mr. Salomons’s right to sit whilst he was unsworn. 

The smaller measures of the Session included a Bill for strengthening the 
appellate branch of the Court of Chancery by appointing two extra judges. 
The Bill to legalise marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, though carried in 
the House of Commons, was, as usual, rejected in the Lords. Parliament was 
prorogued by the Queen in person on the 8th of August, and the occasion 
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was interesting, for the representatives of the people for the first time went 
into her presence from the new House of Commons, which had at last been 
made ready for occupation. The long procession through the grand corridors, 
between the two chambers, was accordingly a little more orderly than usual. 
_The Royal Speech was devoted to a brief review of a*barren but not unim- 
portant Session. 

Legislation, in fact, had been brought to a standstill by the anti-Papal Bill, 
which had been obstinately obstructed. The prestige of the Ministry was gone, 
and their natural strength completely abated by the mutiny of the Irish Whigs. 
And yet, when Lord John Russell resumed office after his resignation, he 
gained rather than lost in power, and the attack on him became more and 
more languid every day. The truth is that the people did not think much about 
politics after May, 1851. The Ministry was safe after the failure of the Tories 
to take their places. But it was no stronger than when it had been beaten on 
Mr. Locke King’s motion, and its lease of office depended largely on the toler- 
ance of disdain. The people were indeed preoccupied with the Great Industrial 
Exhibition of All Nations to such an extent that they paid no more attention, 
during the latter half of the Session, to the doings of the Government, than 
to the debates of a local vestry. “There is,” writes Mr. Greville on the 8th 
of June, “a picture in Punch of the shipwrecked Government. saved by the 
‘Exhibition’ steamer, which really is historically true, thanks in great measure 
to the attractions of the Exhibition, which has acted on the public as well as 
upon Parliament. . . . There has been so much indifference and insouciance 
about politics and parties that John Russell and his Cabinet have been released 
from all present danger. The cause of Protection gets weaker and weaker 
every day; all sensible and practical men give it up as hopeless.”* That he 
had been saved by the “Great Exhibition” steamer evidently did not satisfy 
Lord John Russell. Hence he seems to have been ever hankering after a plan 
for strengthening his Cabinet by the addition to it of a Peelite element. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis was sent down to Netherby in September to intrigue 
with Sir James Graham for this purpose, but Graham, though offered the Board 
of Control, or as it would now be called the India Office, refused to join the 
Cabinet because he was afraid lest Lord John Russell might make dangerous 
concessions to the Party who were agitating for Parliamentary Reform. It is 
interesting to note that Lord Palmerston strongly opposed this project of inviting 
Graham to join the Whig Cabinet, and strove hard to induce his colleagues to 
make their overtures to Mr. Gladstone. It is impossible to blame Sir James 
for the course he took. Lord John Russell’s incurable antipathy to statistical 
research induced him to hand over the question of Reform to a small Ministerial 
Committee, consisting of Lord Minto, Lord Carlisle, and Sir C. Wood, and so 
little did the Whigs love Reform, that some of them, like Lord Lansdowne, 
had resolved to leave the Cabinet if a strong Reform measure were proposed. 

* Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. III., p. 407. 
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Another circumstance helped to weaken the Ministry. Lord Palmerston, as 
usual, succeeded during the autumn in again irritating the Queen and his 
own colleagues by one of his singular freaks at the Foreign Office. When 
Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, arrived at Southampton on the 28rd 
of October, he was welcomed by a popular demonstration, and some leading 
Radicals took part in it. Lord Palmerston immediately resolved to receive 
him, and it became known that if he did this the Austrian Government would 
recall their Ambassador. Lord John Russell pointed out the impropriety of 
the step which Lord Palmerston obstinately insisted on taking. Palmerston’s 
last word on the subject to the Prime Minister was that he considered he had 
@ right to receive M. Kossuth privately and unofficially, and that he would 
not be dictated to as to the reception of a guest in his own house, though 
his office was at the disposal of the Government. A meeting of the Cabinet: 
was immediately summoned, and the matter was laid before those present by 
Lord John Russell. It was agreed that Lord Palmerston could not with 
propriety receive Kossuth, and he promised to submit to the decision of his 
colleagues. Up to this point everything went smoothly, and the Queen was 
greatly relieved in mind to learn that the Foreign Secretary had been so 
reasonable as to promise not to insult a friendly Power. Her feeling 
on the subject was that, being at peace with Austria, we had no right 
to get up demonstrations in favour of persons who had been endeavouring 
to upset the Austrian Government. “I was at Windsor,” writes Mr. Greville 
on the 16th of November, “for a Council on Friday. There I saw Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John mighty merry and cordial, talking and laugh- 
ing together. Those breezes leave nothing behind, particularly with Palmer- 
ston, who never loses his temper, and treats everything with gaiety and 
levity. The Queen is vastly displeased with the Kossuth demonstrations, 
especially at seeing him received at Manchester with as much enthusiasm 
as attended her own visit to that place. ... Delane* is just come from 
Vienna, where he had a long interview with Schwarzenberg, who treated, or 
at least affected to do so, the Kossuth reception with contempt and in- 
difference.” + Two days after Mr. Greville made this entry in his Diary, to 
the amazement of the Queen and Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
addressing a deputation that waited on him from Finsbury and Islington, 
expressed on behalf of England his strong sympathy with the cause of the 
Hungarian revolutionary leaders. He had kept the word of promise to the 
ear, but had broken it to the hope. What he had said was infinitely more 
irritating to Austria than his reception of Kossuth could have been. The 
breach of faith with his indignant colleagues was inexcusable, and it prepared 
the way for Palmerston’s expulsion from the Cabinet, which followed his 
recognition of the coup d’état in December. 


* The Editor of the Times. 
+ Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. ITI., p. 415 
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and Manchester—A Well-Dressed Mayor—The Queen on the “Sommerophone”—The Coup dEHtat—The 
Assassins of Liberty—The Appeal to France—The Queen's Last Quarrel with Palmerston—Palmerston’s 
Fall—Outcry against the Queen—A “ Presuming” Muscovite—The Queen’s Vindication. 


Durina the greater part of the Session of 1851 the English people, to 
use a phrase of Mr. Disraeli’s, “were not up to politics.” It was the year of 
the marvellous World’s Fair, or Great International Exhibition, and the keen 
interest which it aroused diverted public attention from Ministerial blundering. 
But though the interest of the country in the Exhibition was strong, it 
was feeble compared with that which the Queen and Prince Albert took in 
it. In spring, when the Court returned to London, the Prince concentrated 
all his energies on the labour of organising the arrangements for the opening 
of the Crystal Palace. All through March and April he worked night and 
day, undaunted by the carping criticisms of those who predicted that the 
direst calamities would spring from the Exhibition. These foolish persons 
asserted that the Exhibition Commissioners were simply organising a foreign 
invasion of London. To attract to the capital dense crowds of foreigners, they 
declared, would lead to riot, to the spread of revolutionary doctrines, to the 
introduction of pestilence and of foreign forms of immorality, and to the ruin 
of British trade, the secrets of which would be revealed to our competitors in 
the markets of the world. Colonel Sibthorp, in the Debate on the Address, 
actually implored Heaven to destroy the Crystal Palace by hail or lightning, and 
others declared that the Queen would most surely be assassinated by some 
foreign conspirators, on the opening day of the great show. 

The diplomatic body in London also behaved churlishly to the promoters of 
the scheme, arguing that foreigners, by coming in contact with the democratic 
institutions of England, would lose their taste for Absolutism. When Prince 
Albert proposed that the Ambassadors should have an opportunity of taking 
part in the proceedings by presenting an Address to the Queen, M. Van de 
Weyer, as senior member of the diplomatic body in London, privately asked 
the opinion of his colleagues on the subject. They all gave their assent with 
one exception, Baron Brunnow, who was “not at home” when M. Van de Weyer 
called on him. But at a meeting of the diplomatic body it was decided by a 
majority of them not to present any Address to her Majesty. This decision 
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was arrived at mainly by the influence of Brunnow, who said he could not 
permit the Russian nation or people to be mentioned in an Address of this kind. 
He was also jealous of allowing M. Van de Weyer or any other Ambassador to 
speak for the Russian Government. The Queen was chagrined at this incivility, 
and instructed M. Van de Weyer to tell his colleagues that of course she could 
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not compel them “to accept a courtesy which anywhere else would be looked 
on as a favour.” Brunnow, however, held out. In the end it was agreed that 
the Ambassadors should present no Address, but merely be formally presented 
to the Queen at the opening function, and, having bowed, that they should 
file away to the side of the platform, where they certainly did not cut an 
imposing figure during the ceremony of inauguration. 

On the 29th of April the Queen made a private visit to the Exhibition, 

31 
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and returned from it saying that her eyes were positively dazzled with “the 
myriads of beautiful things ” which met her view. Though some of the Royal 
Family, like the Duke of Cambridge, were afraid that there might be a not 
on the opening day, the Queen was not affected in the least by their 
warnings, asserting that she had the completest faith in the good sense, good 
humour, and chivalrous loyalty of her people. Nor was this confidence 
misplaced. On the day of the opening, she was received with passionate 
demonstrations of loyal enthusiasm from the crowds, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to about 700,000 persons, who came forth to see her pass. As for 
those who entered the building, they seemed awestruck with astonishment 
at the brilliant scene, radiant with life and colour, which lay before their 
eyes, At half-past eleven on the Ist of May the Royal cortege left the 
Palace, and filed along in a stately procession through the enormous crowds 
who swarmed in the Green Park and in Hyde Park. “A little rain fell,” 
writes the Queen, “just as we started, but before we came near the Crystal 
Palace the sun shone and gleamed upon the gigantic edifice, upon which the 
flage of all the nations were floating. We drove up Rotten Row, and got out 
at the entrance on that side. The glimpse of the transept through the iron 
gates, the waving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of people filling the galleries 
and seats around, gave us a sensation which I can never forget, and I felt 
much moved. We went for a moment to a little side room, where we left 
our shawls, and where we found Maria and Mary [now Princess of Teck], 
and outside which were standing the other Princes. In a few seconds we 
proceeded, Albert leading me, having Vicky at his right hand and Bertie 
[Prince of Wales] holding mine. . . . The tremendous cheers, the joy ex- 
pressed in every face, the immensity of the building, the mixture of palms, 
flowers, trees, statues, fountains, the organ (with 200 instruments and 600 
voices, which sounded like nothing), and my beloved husband, the author of 
this ‘ Peace-Festival,’ which united the industry of all nations of the earth— 
all this was moving indeed, and it was and is a day to live for ever.” * 
When the National Anthem had been sung, Prince Albert, at the head 
of the Commissioners, read their Report to the Queen. She in turn read a 
short reply. A brief prayer was offered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
then the “Hallelujah Chorus” was sung. The grand State procession of all 
the dignitaries was then formed, and walked along the whole length of the 
crowded nave amidst deafening cheers. ‘ Every one’s face,” writes the Queen 
in her Diary, “was bright and smiling, many with tears in their eyes. Many 
Frenchmen called out ‘Vive la Reine!’ ... . The old Duke and Lord 
Anglesey walked arm in arm, which was a touching sight.” When the 
procession returned to the point from which it started, Lord Breadalbane 
proclaimed the Exhibition open in the name of the Queen, whereupon there 
was @ flourish of trumpets and more cheering. ‘Everybody,’ writes the Queen, 
* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLII. 
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““was astonished and delighted. Sir George Grey (Home Secretary) in tears.” 
On the way home her Majesty again met with a magnificent reception. After 
entering the Palace, she and the Prince showed themselves on the balcony 
and bowed their adieus to the vast throng, whose loyal shouts rent the air. 
The most perfect order was maintained, and, writes the Queen, “the wicked 
and absurd reports of dangers of every kind which a set of people, namely, 
soi-disant fashionables and the most violent Protectionists spread, are silenced. 
. . . - I must not,” she adds, “omit to mention an interesting episode of 
this day, namely, the visit of the good old Duke on this his eighty-second birth- 
day to his. little godson, our dear little boy.* He came to us both at five, 
and gave him a golden cup and some toys, which he himself had chosen, and 
Arthur gave him a nosegay.” From every quarter congratulations on the 
complete success of the day poured in upon the Queen, and though 700,000 
spectators lined the route between the Exhibition and the Palace, no accidents 
and not a single police case could be traced to this enormous gathering of 
sightseers. 

One result of the Exhibition was the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. It was thought that the great gathering of foreigners offered a 
fitting occasion for celebrating an event of the kind, and Prince Albert 
was asked to preside over the commemoration. His Royal Highness agreed, 
but stipulated that the celebration was to have no denominational or sec- 
tarian turn. Representatives of all parties, therefore, were invited; and the 
Prince’s speech, which he prepared with unusual care, was marked by broad 
eatholicity of feeling, and was admirably in harmony with the great festival of 
civilisation which he himself had organised. Lord John Russell was so deeply 
impressed with the speech, that he wrote to the Queen congratulating her on 
the effect that it had produced. In reply the Queen wrote as follows :—* We 
are both much pleased at what Lord John Russell says about the Prince’s 
speech of yesterday. It was on so ticklish a subject, that we could not feel 
certain beforehand how it might be taken. At the same time, the Queen 
felt sure that the Prince would say the right thing, from her entire con- 
fidence in his great tact and judgment. The Queen, at the risk of not 
appearing sufficiently modest (and yet why should a wife ever be modest 
about her husband’s merits?), must say that she thinks Lord John Russell 
will admit now that the Prince is possessed of very extraordinary powers of 
mind and heart. She feels so proud of being his wife, that she cannot refrain 
from herself paying a tribute to his noble character.’’ T 

As might have been expected, the London season of the Exhibition year 
was an exceptionally brilliant one. It was marked’by a strange combination of 
eccentricity and gaiety. The Duke of Brunswick kept the town talking with 


* Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught. 
+ Quoted by Sir Theodore Martin in hie Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLIT. 
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sufficient volubility, and his voyage to France in a balloon, the “ Victoria,” 
with Mr. Green, the aéronaut, was a nine days’ wonder. In midsummer 
‘‘ Bloomerism ” whetted the wits of Londoners. The votaries of “ Bloomerism ” 
took their name from the wife of a gallant American officer. This lady in- 
vented a new costume for women, consisting of loose trousers gathered at the 
ankles, a short, full skirt, and a broad hat. Adventuresses and ‘advanced ” 
ladies tried to popularise the costume, but failed. Ridicule killed their cause, 
and when barmaids in public-houses and “fast”? women generally began to 
adopt “ Bloomerism,” its doom was sealed. The season of 1851 was, indeed, 
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clouded with but one dismal fact; the aristocracy were somewhat pinched 
because agricultural prices were low, and yet the nobility bore their part in 
the great vortex of hospitality, which the World’s Fair had set whirling, bravely 
enough. London swarmed with distinguished foreigners, and balls and routs 
and dinner-parties went on without ceasing. 

The first striking event of the season was the withdrawal of Macready from 
the stage on the Ist of February, and from the Memoirs of that great actor 
we find that the Queen made a point of being present at his farewell per- 
formance on the 26th of February at Drury Lane—the scene of his triumphs, 
not only as an actor but as a manager, who had restored Shakespeare’s 
plays to the stage in their fullest integrity. Nor was this the only perform- 
ance which her Majesty honoured with her presence. Writing on May 17th, 
Lord Malmesbury records that “Lady Londonderry appeared at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s play in a gown trimmed with green birds, small ones round the 
body and down the sides, and large ones down the centre. The beak of one 
of the birds caught in the Queen’s dress, and was some time before it could 
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be disentangled.” On the 12th of June there was a grand fancy ball at the 
Palace, the period chosen for illustration being the time of Charles II. The 
nobility and gentry appeared in the characters of their ancestors. The high 
officers of State donned the costumes of their predecessors in the reign of 
the “Merry Monarch.” “We went to the Queen’s Ball,” writes Lord 
Malmesbury; “it is said that her Majesty received 600 excuses out of 1,400 
invitations, and that she did not fill up their places. I thought it very 
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inferior to the first two. Most of the fancy dresses shabby, as if they had 
been got up cheap.” 

This was the season during which “the Spanish beauty,” Mademoiselle de 
Montijo, afterwards Empress of the French, shone meteor-like in London 
Society, and divided the honours with Narvaez, “an ugly, little fat man, 
with a vile expression of countenance,” according to Lord Malmesbury, and 
who, after being Prime Minister of Spain, and having headed many pro- 
nunciamientos, uttered one famous bon mot on his deathbed. When he was 
asked by the priest to forgive his enemies, he answered, “J have none, as 
I always got rid of them.’’* 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I. pp. 284 and 283. 
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On the 9th of July, however, the most remarkable event of the season 
took place. It was the gorgeous ball given at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London to celebrate the success of the 
Great Exhibition. That success was now assured. The weekly takings at the 
gates had never been less than £10,298. In one week they had amounted 
to £22,189, and already Prince Albert was discussing, with his confidential 
advisers, what they should do with the large surplus which they were 
certain they would have in hand. The crowning triumph of the undertaking 
was therefore celebrated by the City magnates with more than their usual 
display of lavish magnificence. The Queen and Prince Albert accepted 
invitations, and when they started in their State carriage from Buckingham 
Palace, they drove through dense crowds of people, amidst shouts of con- 
. gratulations delivered in all sorts of tongues. Nay, when they left the 
Guildhall on the morning of the 10th of July, at daybreak, they were amazed 
to find loyal crowds still waiting to cheer them, with no diminution of 
enthusiasm as they drove home. “A million of people,” writes the Prince 
to Baron Stockmar on the 14th of July, “remained till three in the morning 
in the streets, and were full of enthusiasm towards us.” He says, also, 
that the ball passed off “brilliantly,” * but with this must be read, as a mild 
corrective, the description given by Lord Malmesbury in his Diary, which 
is as follows:—‘‘ July 10th.— Went in the evening to Madame Van de 
Weyer’s. JI hear the ball to the Queen at the Guildhall was extremely 
amusing. People very ridiculous. The ladies passed her at a run, never 
curtseying, and then returned to stare at her. Some of the gentlemen passed 
with their arms round the ladies’ waists, others holding them by the hand at 
arm’s length, as if they were going to dance a minuet. One man kissed 
his hand to the Queen as he went by, which set her Majesty off in a fit 
of laughter.” The ball, however, marked the beginning of the end of 
this splendid season. ‘“To-night,” writes Prince Albert to Baron Stockmar 
in the letter just alluded to, “we have our last ball. The day after 
to-morrow I come back here to dine with the Agricultural Society. ... 
On the 18th we return to Osborne for good.” It was not, however, till the 
28th of July that the Court removed to Osborne, and on the 18th they visited 
the Crystal Palace once more. This visit the Queen describes in a letter 
to Stockmar, in which she says:—“The immense number of manufacturers 
with whom we have spoken have gone away delighted. The thousands who 
are at the Crystal Palace when we are leaving are all so loyal and so gratified, 
many never having seen us before. All this will be of a use not to be 
described. It identifies us with the people, and gives them an additional cause 
for loyalty and attachment.” 

On the 27th of August the Queen, Prince Albert, and their family left 
Osborne for Balmoral, which had now been purchased by the Prince from 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLII 
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its owner. On the journey northwards they were received at Peterborough 
by the venerable Bishop of that see, who had been her Majesty’s tutor, and 
a touching interview took place between the Queen and her old preceptor. 
At Boston and Doncaster loyal addresses were presented, the party passing 
the night at the Angel Inn, Doncaster, much to the delight of the inhabitants 
of that town. On the 28th they reached Edinburgh, where they occupied 
the State apartments at Holyrood, and drove through the town in the evening. 
Next day they arrived at Balmoral, where they remained till the 7th of 
October. During this holiday the Queen and her husband devoted themselves 
to the rural occupations that always while away the autumn in the Highlands 
“—the Queen walking, driving, riding, sketching, and visiting the cottages of 
the poor people in her neighbourhood, with whom she had become an especial 
favourite—the Prince pursuing his favourite sport of deer-stalking, with even 
more than his wonted ardour. They also entertained many distinguished 
guests, among whom may be mentioned Hallam the historian, and Liebig the 
chemist, who were both charmed with the welcome which they received, and 
with the easy simplicity of the Queen’s life in her northern home. 

On the 8th of October they proceeded to Edinburgh, and met with one or 
two adventures by the way which brought vividly to the Queen’s mind the 
hazards of railway travelling. When nearing Forfar the axle of a carriage 
truck became overheated by friction, and the train was stopped till the 
truck was uncoupled. At Kirkliston there was an explosion of steam in one 
of the feeder-pipes of the engine, which delayed the train for an hour, and 
prevented the Royal party from reaching Edinburgh till eight o’clock at 
night. Next morning they resumed their journey. At Lancaster, where they 
stopped for luncheon, the Queen and her children went to view John of 
Gaunt’s ancient castle, and she was presented with its keys at the gateway 
of the stronghold—two addresses being read to her, which she herself has 
said were “very prettily worded.” In the afternoon the Royal party reached 
Croxteth Park, the seat of the Earl of Sefton. Next morning they started 
to visit Liverpool, calling on Lord Derby at Knowsley Park on the way. 

They would have been welcomed with a splendid reception from the Mayor 
and Corporation and inhabitants of the great northern seaport, had not the 
weather broken, and had not torrents of rain poured down without ceasing, 
veiling everything and everybody in the densest fog. Still the Queen 
persisted in proceeding with the appointed programme, and, good-naturedly 
. determined to make the best of the unpropitious elements, she visited the 
eastern and southern districts of the town, inspected the docks by land, 
viewed them from the Mersey from the deck of the Fairy, and made a 
return progress through the central and northern streets, which by this time 
were one sea of mud, where, however, patient and loyal crowds stood wait- 
ing to cheer their Sovereign and her family as they passed. ‘‘ We proceeded,” 
writes her Majesty, “to the Council Room, where we stood on a throne, and 
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received the addresses of the Mayor and Corporation, to which I read an 
answer, and then knighted the Mayor, Mr. Bent, a very good man.” What 
seems to have pleased the Queen most was her visit to St. George’s Hall, a 
building which she enthusiastically described as “being worthy of ancient 
Athens.” Here she had to step out on the balcony and stand in the rain 
bowing her acknowledgments to the vast crowd who stood cheering with 
undamped ardour in the street below. From Liverpool the Queen and her 
party, attended by Lady Ellesmere, the Duke of Wellington, Lord and Lady 
Westminster, and Lord and Lady Wilton, proceeded in a barge along the 
Bridgwater Canal to: Worsley Hall, the seat of Lord Ellesmere. The barge 
was towed by four horses, and whilst one half was covered in, over that part 
which was open an awning was stretched. ‘The boat,” writes the Queen, 
‘glided along in a most noiseless and dream-like manner amidst the cheers 
of the people who lined the sides of the canal.”” At Worsley Hall the Queen 
met Mr. Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam-hammer, and she seems to have 
been greatly delighted with his conversation, and fascinated by his drawings 
and maps explaining his investigations into the geography of the moon. 
The evening, indeed, was devoted mainly to scientific conversation, this ascetic 
turn being given to it by the arrival of the news that the ‘first great 
submarine telegraph cable had been successfully laid between Dover and 
Calais. Next day, the 10th of October, the weather brightened, and the Royal 
party visited Manchester, the working people of the town turning out ir holi- 
day garb to welcome their Sovereign. ‘A very intelligent but painfully 
unhealthy-looking population they all were, men as well as women ”—such 
is the Queen’s description of her hosts. In the Peel Park, Salford, her 
reception by 82,000 school children of all sects and creeds, and their singing 
of the National Anthem, appear to have surprised and impressed her 
profoundly. She also remarked “the beautifully dressed’? Mr. Potter, the 
Mayor of Manchester, “the Mayor and Corporation of which town,” writes the 
Queen, “had till now been too Radical to have robes.’ Mr. Potter was 
duly knighted for his courtesy and kindness to the Royal party, and the 
Queen expressed herself as especially delighted with the order and good 
behaviour of the crowds who followed. She notes, however, in her Diary 
“that there are no really fine buildings” in Manchester—an observation 
which serves to mark the progress made by this now splendid city since 1851. 
Next day the Royal party left Worsley Hall, passed again through Man- 
chester, and through Stockport, Crewe, Stafford, Rugby, Weedon, Wolverton, 
and Watford, where their carriages were found waiting for them ready to post 
to Windsor, which they reached at half-past seven in the evening. 

On the 14th of October the Queen paid her final visit to the Great 
Exhibition, and she records the fact that “an organ, accompanied by a fine 
and powerful brass instrument, the Sommerophone, was being played, and it 
nearly upset me.” The Sommerophone had a compass of five octaves, and 
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when played by its inventor, Herr Sommer—the only performer who could 
make it discourse music—was one of the marvels of a year singularly full of 
the marvellous. Next day the grand show was closed with somewhat scant 
ceremony, the Queen writing in her Diary, “How sad and strange to think 
that this great and bright time has passed away like a dream, after all its 
triumph and success.” It is curious to observe that in the contemporary 
expressions of public feeling which were prompted by the wind-up of the 
Exhibition, the same note of melancholy is sounded, as if there were abroad 
a half-conscious foreboding that the Festival of Peace was only too likely to 
be followed by War. | 

These forebodings were justifiable. Affairs abroad began to assume a 
threatening aspect. It has been shown how the enthusiastic demonstrations 
with which Louis Kossuth had been honoured in England had caused the 
Queen many anxious moments. Her mind was sadly troubled, also, by the 
ostentatious display of sympathy which Lord Palmerston extended to the 
Hungarian patriot, and by the veiled threat of Austria to recall her Ambassador 
if these demonstrations continued. Mr. Greville has somewhat maliciously said 
that the Queen’s feelings on this subject were caused by jealousy. Kossuth’s 
reception at Manchester, he observes, had been even more enthusiastic than 
her own. Hinc ille lacryme. Here Mr. Greville does her Majesty a gross 
injustice. The abhorrence of the English Court for Austrian Absolutism 
was strong and unstinted, and most forcible expression is given to it in 
many letters from Prince Albert to Stockmar. England, however, was at 
peace with Austria, and had no interest in going to war with her. But the 
Queen argued that it would be impossible to keep up even the semblance of 
friendly relations with foreign States, if her Foreign Secretary were to pose 
as the friendly protector of every rebel leader who had attempted to upset 
their Government, or received addresses in which their rulers were stigmatised 
as “odious assassins.” Her anger against Lord Palmerston was not to be 
appeased by his apolcgists, who reminded her that he was taking a popular 
and democratic line, which was sure to win for the Queen the affection of the 
people, thereby more than compensating her for the loss of Austria’s goodwill 
Her answer, penned by herself in a vigorous letter to Lord John Russell on 
the 21st of November, was:—“It is no question with the Queen whether she 
pleases the Emperor of Austria or not, but whether she gives him a just 
ground of complaint or not. And if she does so she can never believe that 
this will add to her popularity with her own people.”’* We have already t 
described the action which was taken by the Cabinet in relation to this 
business, and it now remains to record the next quarrel which her Majesty 
had with Lord Palmérston, and which ultimately led to his expulsion from 
the Ministry. 

On the morning of the 4th of December the Queen was at Osborne, and 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLIV. t See p. 479. 
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there she was informed of the coup d’état in Paris on the 2nd inst. The 
Prince-President, Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, though he had sworn 
to protect the Republic, had, in concert with a clique of conspirators,* long 
before the lst of December determined to restore the Empire. The first 
thing to do was to win over the army. The next to disgust the nation with 
Parliamentary institutions. The former task was easily accomplished. The 
latter, however, was somewhat more difficult, and the manner in which the 
conspirators set about it was most ingenious. Every newspaper that directed 
attention to the dangerous drift of the Prince-President’s policy was suppressed. 
He began to conspire, says Alexis de Tocqueville, “from November 10th, 1848. 
His direct instructions to Oudinot, and his letter to Ney only a few months 
after his election, showed his determination not to submit to Parliamentary 
Government. Then followed his dismissal of Ministry after Ministry, until he 
had degraded the office to a clerkship. Then came the semi-royal progress, 
then the reviews of Satory, the encouragement of treasonable cries, the selection 
tor all the high appointments in the army of Paris of men whose infamous 
character fitted them to be tools. Then he publicly insulted the Assembly at 
Dijon, and at last, in October, we knew his plans were laid. It was then 
only that we began to think what were our means of defence, but that was 
no more a conspiracy than it is a conspiracy in travellers to look for -their 
pistols when they see a band of robbers advancing.” ft 

Two powerful motives urged the Prince-President forward. The time for 
the revision of the Constitution was approaching, a fundamental law of which 
was that he was ineligible for re-election at the expiry of his term of office. 
This law virtually forced him to choose between usurpation and obscurity, 
unless he could get it revised in his interests. But it was evident to him 
that it would not be so revised, unless popular pressure were put upon the 
Assembly, by some imposing demonstration of the masses in his favour. To 
win their sympathies he demanded the abolition of the Electoral Law of 
May 31st, 1850. That law imposed a three years’ residential qualification. 
on the voter, and in practice it reduced the electorate from 10,000,000 to 
7,000,000 electors. The electoral law of May 31st was therefore the Prince- 
President’s moral weapon against the Assembly. ‘The Assembly, however, re- 
fased to further his policy on both points, and endeavoured to protect itself 
against reprisals by authorising its President to exercise such control over the 
army as he might deem necessary for its protection. This in turn was resented 
by the Prince-President as an attack on the prerogatives of the Executive, 
and Cabinet after Cabinet fell in the course of the struggle between the Chief 
of the State and the Parliament. But the end was within sight when a Bill 


* These were Morny (a natural son of the Prince-President’s mother, the Queen Hortense, by 
Count Flahault), Persigny, Fleury, Maupas, Marshal Mangan, and probably Rouher. 

+ Correspondence and Conversations of Alexis de Tocqueville with Nassau William Senior, 
edited by W. C. M. Simpson, Vol. IT., p. 5. 
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determining the responsibility of the Prince-President and his Ministers was 
brought forward. It provided for the punishment and trial of Ministers and 
of the Prince-President in the event of their violating the Constitution, and 
it was the last measure of importance which the Chamber was permitted to 
consider. On the night of the lst of December the Prince-President and his 
coadjutors secretly printed a number of decrees, which were posted before day- 
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break on the walls of Paris. These announced the dissolution of the National 
Assembly and of the Council of State; the abrogation of the law of May 31st, 
1850; the convocation of the French electoral colleges from the 14th to the 
21st of December; and the proclamation of a state of siege in Paris. The 
Prince-President further submitted to the electors a new programme, of which 
the chief points were. (1), a responsible chief named for ten years; (2), 
Ministers dependent on the Executive alone; (8), a Council of State; (4), a 
Legislature elected by universal suffrage without scrutin de liste, and (5), a 
Second Assembly, or Senate, filled with all the illustrious persons of the nation. 
In a word, he proposed to revive the system under which the First Consul trans- 
formed France into a military Empire. Proclamations appealing to the army 
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were also issued. As for the Chamber, its members were arrested when they 
attempted to offer a protest. All prominent men who might have organised 
Opposition among the masses were suddenly captured and thrown into prison. 
At the first show of popular resistance, the troops, who had been plied with 
strong drink for the occasion, fired on the people—in fact, the army seized 


PRINCE CHARLES LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


France, and, having gagged and bound her, laid her at the feet of the 
Bonapartists. When Mr. Senior asked M. de Tocqueville if he did not think 
that the contest had been virtually forced on by the Assembly, we have said 
that the French statesman denied the charge. M. de Tocquevilie contended 
that the proposition to put the army under the orders of the President of 
the Chamber was absurd, because it was impracticable, and need not have 
alarmed the Prince-President. The army had been so corrupted that it 
would not have obeyed the orders of the Chamber. As for the law of re- 
sponsibility, that was not meant as a step in a conspiracy to crush the 
Prince-President. This law, M. de Tocqueville assured Mr. Senior, was sent 
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up to the Chamber by the Council of State, who had been two years at 
work on it, and the Committee of the Chamber, fearing lest it might provoke 
a collision with the President, actually refused to declare it urgent. ‘“ Though 
I have said,” observed De Tocqueville, “that he (the Prince-President) has 
been conspiring since his election, I do not believe that he intended to strike 
s0 soon. His plan was to wait till next. March, when the fears of May, 1852, 
would be most intense. Two circumstances forced him on more rapidly. 
One was the candidature of the Prince de Joinville. He thought him the 
only dangerous competitor. The other was an agitation set on foot by the 
Legitimists in the Conseils Généeraux for the repeal of the law of May 31st. 
That law was his moral weapon against the Assembly, and he feared that if 
he delayed, it might be repealed without him.”* The brutality displayed by 
the police who dispersed the Legislative Assembly, and by the soldiery who 
fired in the most wanton manner on the 3rd of December, without any 
justification whatever, on the houses, and on peaceful passers-by along the 
boulevards of Paris, was stigmatised by the public opinion of England as 
barbarous and outrageous. It set the educated classes in France without 
distinction of party against the Prince-President to such an extent, that it 
became a mark of social and intellectual distinction to refuse to recognise or 
serve under the new régime. In the provinces the Prince-President’s tactics 
of repression were equally successful, and some 10,000 persons were seized 
and transported to penal settlements, without being convicted by any form of 
legal trial. The papers of the distinguished statesmen and generals who were 
alleged to have been conspiring against the Prince-President were ransacked ; 
but no trace of evidence was found against them, and they were accordingly 
never brought to trial at all. Having thus destroyed the Constitution by 
the sword, Prince Charles Louis Bonaparte appealed for a vote of indemnity to 
a nation which had no alternative but to choose between him and anarchy. 
The result of this appeal was a vote of 7,439,000 votes in his favour, and 
640,737 against him—M. de Montalembert, to the grief and surprise of the 
educated classes, being among those who joined the majority. 

What was the attitude of the Queen to these events? On the 5th of 
December, Lord Palmerston sent a despatch to Lord Normanby, the British 
Ambassador at Paris, stating that “it is her Majesty’s desire that nothing 
should be done by her Ambassador at Paris which could wear the appearance 
of an interference of any kind in the internal affairs of France.” Lord 
Normanby accordingly called on M. Turgot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
communicate this instruction, and apologised for his delay in making the 
communication. M. Turgot sarcastically replied that the delay was not of 
importance, as he had two days before that heard from M. de Walewski, the 
French Envoy in London, that Lord Palmerston had approved of the deeds of 


* De Tocqueville's Conversations and Correspondence with Nassau W. Senior, Vol. I1., p. 6. 
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the Prince-President. When the despatch from Lord Normanby recording 
this interview reached the Queen, she sent it to Lord John Russell, pointing 
out that Lord Palmerston’s approval of the coup d’état was not only a 


defiance of her own personal wishes, but also of a resolution of the Cabinet. . 


Lord John Russell complained to Lord Palmerston about the matter, but 
instead of expressing regret, the latter sent to Lord Normanby a despatch 
_ strongly approving of the coup d’etat, which, however, he concealed from the 
Prime Minister and the Queen. It was not till the 18th of December that 
Lord John Russell was able to inform the Queen that he had at last received 
from Lord Palmerston an explanation, which was so unsatisfactory that he 
had been compelled to write to that turbulent Minister “in the most decisive 
terms.” In plain English, Lord John called on Palmerston to resign. He 
sent in his resignation promptly enough, excusing himself by saying that his 
approval of the coup d’état was but the expression of a personal and not of 
an official opinion. The whole correspondence was submitted to the Queen, 
who accepted the resignation of the Foreign Secretary with alacrity. “It 
was quite clear to the Queen,” writes Prince Albert in a letter to the Prime 
Minister, “that we were entering on most dangerous times, in which Military 
Despotism and Red Republicanism will for some time be the only powers on 
the Continent, to both of which the Constitutional Monarchy of England will 
be equally hateful.” The calmative influence of England, her Majesty thought, 
should be used to assuage and not embitter the conflicts abroad which produce 
such a perilous state of things. But this influence, she held, had “ been rendered 
null by Lord Palmerston’s personal manner of conducting the foreign affairs, 
and the universal hatred which he has succeeded in inspiring on the Continent.” 
On the 22nd of December a Cabinet Meeting unanimously condemned 
Palmerston’s conduct, and the post vacated by him was accepted by Lord 
Granville, who was installed at the Foreign Office on the 27th of December. 
Lord :Palmerston’s friends forthwith began to fill the Press with foolish 
reports, that he had been dismissed because foreign Courts had influenced the 
Queen against him. These insinuations were utterly unjust. For when Baron 
Brunnow asked Lord John Russell to contradict these rumours, the Queen 
wrote to Lord John as follows:—“ Baron Brunnow’s letter is in fact very 
presuming, as it imsinuates the possibility of changes of government in 
this country taking place at the instigation of Foreign Ministers, and the 
Queen is glad that Lord John gave him a dignified answer.” Palmerston’s 
dismissal, in truth, was due to his incurable recklessness, and his inveterate 
habit of not only compromising both the Queen and the Cabinet without 
consulting them, but of acting contrary to the course which had been 
definitely adopted by Queen and Cabinet alike, in grave and delicate affairs. 
Louis Napoleon was the only personage of distinction who regretted his fall. 
“So long as he was in office,” remarked the Prince-President cynically, 
“England would have no allies.” 


DIANA FOUNTAIN, BUSHEY PARK. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A YEAR OF EXCITEMENT AND PANIC. 


Cassandras in the Service Clubs—The Tories and the Queen's Speech—Lord John Russell’s Triumph—The 
Militia Bill—Defeat of the Russell Ministry—Fall of the Whig Cabinet—Palmerston’s ‘‘Tit for Tat”— 
A Protectionist Government—Novices in Office—A Cabinet of Affairs—Mr. Disraeli’'s Budget—Lord John 
Russell's Fata) Blunder—The Second Burmese War—Dalhousie’s Designs on Burmah—How the Quarrel 
Grew—Lambert's Indiscretion—The Attack on Rangoon—Fall of the Citadel—Annexation—Desultory 
Warfare—Dissolution of Parliament—The General Election—Equipoise of Parties—Factions and Free 
Trade—Palmerston’s Forecasts—Forcing the Hand of the Ministry—Death of the Duke of Wellington— 
The Queen's Grief—The Nation in Mourning—The Lying-in-State—-Shocking Scenes—The Funeral Pageant— 
The Ceremony in St. Paul’s—A Veteran in Tears—The Laureate’s Votive Wreath—Review of the 
Duke's Character. 


HIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWo was a year fruitful in alarms and excite- 
ment. The excitement arose from the discovery of gold in Australia towards 
the end of the year 1851, and from the rich supplies of the precious metal 
which came pouring in from the new El Dorado. The alarms arose from the 
unsettled state of affairs abroad, the tortuous policy of Louis Napoleon, and 
Cassandra-like warnings from military writers that the national defences were 
utterly untrustworthy. A troublesome Caffre War at the Cape had also been 
draining away the best blood of the army during eighteen months, and absorb- 
ing troops who could be ill spared at home. 

Parliament met on the 3rd of February, and members, of course, could talk 
of nothing save the rupture between Lord Palmerston and the Ministry. The 
Queen’s Speech suggested, as topics of legislation, certain Reports of Com- 
missions on the practice and proceedings in the Supreme Court of Law and 
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Equity, the reorganisation of the Government of New Zealand, and Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Why, asked the Tories, was there no allusion to agriculturai . 
distress? Was it not absurd to congratulate the country on the fact that 
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remission of import duties had not diminished revenue, when revenue was 

only maintained by the unpopular and iniquitous Income Tax? Why was no 

notice taken of the open and ostentatious defiance by the Roman Catholics 
32 
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of the Act against Papal Aggression? For the tranquillity of Ireland the 
. Government surely ought not to take credit, inasmuch as it was due to 
the exodus of the Irish people to America. As for Parliamentary Reform, 
Lord Derby declared contemptuously that there were not 500 reasonable 
men in the country who wanted a new Reform Bill. These criticisms, 
however, fell flat. The one question of the hour was, Why had the Foreign 
Secretary resigned? and explanations were given by Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston. “In all my experience,” says Mr. Greville, writing of this 
incident, “I never recollect such a triumph as Lord John Russell achieved, 
and such complete discomfiture as Palmerston’s. . . . Palmerston was weak 
and inefficient, and it is pretty certain he was taken by surprise, and was un- 
prepared for all that John Russell brought forward. Not a man of weight or 
influence said a word for him, nobody but Milnes [afterwards Lord Houghton} 
and [Lord] Dudley Stuart.: The Queen’s letter was decisive, for it was evident 
his conduct must have been intolerable to elicit such charges and rebukes; 
and it cannot fail to strike everybody that no man of common spirit, and who 
felt a consciousness of innocence, would have brooked anything so insulting.’ * 

But Palmerston, though a fallen Minister, was not the man to sit meekly 
under such a mortification. As he said himself, he would soon give Lord 
John Russell “tit for tat.” His chance for retaliation came when the arbi- 
trary acts of the Prince-President of the French Republic roused the fighting 
instincts of the English people. A wave of panic ran over the country, and it 
was asserted that as Charles Louis Bonaparte had founded his power by the 
sword, so by free use of the sword must he keep it. M. Berryer had ex- 
pressed in the Chamber the taunt which was freely whispered through France, 
that the Prince-President’s aim was to establish an “Empire without genius 
and without military glory.” Surely, then, Englishmen argued, France under 
this unscrupulous usurper must be forced into war, in order to divert her 
attention from the bondage in which she is held by her Autocrat and his 
army. But if France must needs make war so that the. French people 
may get military glory in compensation for civil liberty, a war on England, 
whose Press teemed with insulting criticisms on the brutality of the coup 
d'état, was of all wars the one most likely to be popular with the French 
soldiery. From such reasoning it was but a corollary that England was, as 
usual, utterly unprepared for attack, and a panic-cry was accordingly re- 
vived in favour of strengthening her defensive forces. Yielding to this cry, 
Lord John Russell introduced his celebrated Militia Bill, which organised 
a local as distinguished from a general militia—that is to say, a force whose 
regiments could be called on for service, not in any part of the United 
Kingdom, but only in their own counties. This was the weak poimt of the 
scheme, and the Duke of Wellington did not conceal his bad opinion of it. 


* Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. III., p. 447. 
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Fortified by the Duke’s moral support, Lord Palmerston assailed the Militia 
Bill of the Government with relentless ferocity. On the 20th of February he 
carried against the Government, by a majority of nine, an amendment in 
favour of organising a general instead of a local militia, and Lord John Russell 
resigned on the 28rd of February. Thus fell the last Whig Cabinet that has 
ruled England—all succeeding Liberal Ministries being either coalitions of 
Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals, or of Whigs and Radicals alone. 

For reasons which have been already given, the times were not propitious 
for a coalition of this sort. The Queen had therefore no option but to send 
for Lord Derby, and ask him to form a Protectionist Ministry. She was, of 
course, deeply sensible of the fact that by recent declarations in favour of 
Protection, no Ministry of which he was the head could command the con- 
fidence of the nation. Indeed, Lord Derby himself was aware of this. But as 
his followers had joined Lord Palmerston in ejecting the Whigs, he felt that 
he could not in honour shrink from the embarrassing task of forming a 
Cabinet to govern the country, with a certain majority against him in the 
House of Commons, and a dubious majority at his back in the House of Lords. 
A futile attempt was made to induce Lord Palmerston to join the Tory 
Cabinet—the Queen agreeing to accept him as a Minister, provided he did 
not go to the Foreign Office, and was not entrusted with the leadership of the 
House of Commons. Palmerston refused all Lord Derby’s overtures, because he 
did not care to cast in his lot with a Party which was committed to Protec- 
tion. One Tory leader, however, shared none of Lord Derby’s fears for the 
future. Writing in his Diary on the 20th of February, Lord Malmesbury 
says :—‘‘ Went to Disraeli’s after breakfast, and found him in a state of delight 
at the idea of coming into office. He said he ‘felt just like a young girl 
going to her first ball,’ constantly repeating, ‘now we have got a status.’” 

The chief appointments in the new Cabinet were as follows:—The Earl of 
Derby, Prime Minister; Lord St. Leonards, Lord Chancellor; Mr. Disraeli, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to which the joke current in Society at the 
time was “that Benjamin’s mess will be five times as great as the others; ”* 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Foreign Secretary; Sir John Pakington, Colonial 
Secretary ; Mr. Spencer Walpole, Home Secretary; Mr. Herries, President of 
the Board of Control; + Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Privy Seal. The only members 
of the Cabinet who had ever held office before were Lord Derby and Lord 
Lonsdale, and the country was anxious as to the competence of a Cabinet of 
novices to carry on the Government of the Queen. “The new Government,” 
writes Mr. Greville, “is treated with great contempt, and many of the appoint- 
ments are pitiable.”” Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in a letter to Sir Edmund 
Head, remarks that “the chief effect of the change has been that Graham 
and Cardwell have come to sit among the Whigs, while Gladstone and Sidney 


* Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I.. p. 309. 
+ The corresponding office in our day is Secretary of State for India. 
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Herbert sit below the gangway.”* As for Lord Palmerston—though he got 
Lady Palmerston to invite Lord John Russell to one of her parties, and 
otherwise showed in public some desire to be reconciled to him—he told Lord 
Clarendon privately that “John Russell had given him his independence, and 
he meant to avail himself of that advantage.”t Moreover, to add to Lord 
Derby’s perplexities, there soon arose great complaints against Mr. Disraeli as 


SIDNEY HERBERT. (Ajter the Statue by Foley.) 


Leader of the House of Commons. “They say,” writes Mr. Greville, “that 
he does not play his part as Leader with tact and propriety, and treats his 
opponents impudently and uncourteously.” 

The new Government promised the Queen that they would wind up the 
affairs of the Session as quickly as possible, and as a dissolution was objec- 
tionable at that critical moment, they assured her that they would bring 
forward no contentious business. They introduced a Militia Bill, designed to 
meet the objections of Lord Palmerston to the measure of Lord John Russell. 


* Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., to various persons, edited by 
the Rev. Sir Gilbert Frankland Lewis, Bart., p. 251. 
+ Mr. Greville’s Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, Vol. IIT. » p. 448. 
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Though Mr. Walpole, the Minister in charge of the Bill, covered the Cabinet 
with ridicule by proposing that every militiaman who served two years should 
get a vote for the county in which he was enrolled, public contempt was 
diverted from the Ministry to the Opposition. By an inconceivable blunder, 
Lord John Russell, without consulting with his colleagues, came down to the 
House of Commons and opposed the second reading of a Bill, to the principle 
of which he knew the majority were already committed by the vote that had 


————— —- 


. ALBANS, FROM VERULAM, 
expelled him from office. He thus gave 
Lord Palmerston an opportunity of making 
a bitter attack on him, He also led his 
Party to a defeat as sure as it was disas- 
trous. He discovered dissensions and divisions of opinion among his fol- 
lowers, the exposure of which not only demoralised them, but weakened 
public confidence in them as a competent governing organisation. This blunder 
settled the destiny of Lord John Russell. All sections of the Opposition 
now joined Mr. Bright in saying that Lord John must never again be per- 
mitted to lead the Liberal Party. The incident, unimportant as it seems, 
was of high historic significance. It rendered the Coalition Ministry under 
Lord Aberdeen inevitable. It rendered Whig Cabinets henceforth impossible 
in England. : 
Mr. Disraeli’s Budget speech was a brilliant performance which pleased 
everybody but his own Party. Its principal point was to provide for the 
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continuance of the Income Tax for one year. But what made it interesting 
was its glowing eulogy of the Free Trade measures of Sir Robert Peel, not to 
mention the elaborate statistics by which Mr. Disraeli, while silent on the 
Corn Duties, proved that incomparable berefits had been conferred on the 
country by Peel’s tariffs, and by his reductions of import duties. The oration 
was, of course, a bid for the accession of Palmerston and the Peelites 
to the Tory Party. “Disraeli’s speech on introducing his Budget,” writes 
Lord Malmesbury, ‘“‘has produced a bad effect in the country, for the farmers, 
though reconciled to giving up Protection, expected relief in other ways, and 
he does not give a hint at any measure for their advantage.”* A night or 
two afterwards, Mr. Disraeli had therefore to make a vague recantation of 
his change of opinions, and at a Mansion House dinner Lord Derby did 
his best to explain away the Budget speech of his embarrassing colleague, 
by an elaborate exposition of the doctrine of compromise, on which he said 
British institutions were founded. 

During the first part of the Parliamentary Session of 1852 the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform made but little progress. Mr. Hume, on the 25th of 
March, moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the extension of the Franchise. 
Though he tried to galvanise his party into vigorous life by a scornful and 
defiant retort to Lord Derby’s recent attack on democracy,t the discussicn of 
the subject was felt to be academic rather than practical, and his motion was 
rejected by a vote of 244 to 39. <A similar fate attended Mr. Locke King 
when he, too, brought in his motion to assimilate the County and Borough 
Franchise. Several debates were devoted to the question of the prevalence of 
bribery at elections, and Lord John Russell’s Bill, empowering the Crown to 
direct a Commission of Inquiry into any place at which an Election Com- 
mittee reported the existence of bribery, was carried through both Houses 
of Parliament. The disfranchisement of Sudbury and St. Albans for corrupt 
practices had left four seats in the House of Commons to dispose of. Mr. 
Disraeli’s scheme for allocating them to the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
the Southern Division of Lancashire was, however, rejected on Mr. Gladstone’s 
amendment—a defeat which was a sharp reminder to the Ministry that, so long 
as they were in a minority and refused to dissolve Parliament, they could 
not hope to control the House of Commons when contentious business came 
before it. 

An attack on the endowment of Maynooth College by Mr. Spooner, who 
demanded an inquiry into the system of education pursued at that seminary, 
wasted much time. Both parties, with a General Election impending, shrank 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 332. 

+ On coming into office, Lord Derby announced that it was the mission of his Goyernment to 
‘‘oppose some barrier against the democratic influence that is continually encroaching, which would 
throw power nominally into the hands of the masses, but practically into the hands of the demagogues 
who lead them,” . 
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from offending the Roman Catholic voters too deeply. Yet they were equally 
afraid of displeasing the aggressive Protestantism of the country. After re- 
peated adjournments the matter dropped, chiefly owing to a significant threat 
from Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell, that to attack Maynooth was to 
reopen the whole question of the distribution of ecclesiastical endowments in 
Treland, a question the discussion of which could not be advantageous to the 
Anglican minority in that kingdom. A barren debate on the remission of 
the Hop Duty, and Mr. Milner Gibson’s failure to carry resolutions condemn- 
ing the Paper Duty, the Duty on advertisements, and the Stamp Duty on 
newspapers, together with Mr. Disraeli’s success in carrying his provisional 
Budget, continuing the Income Tax for one year, sum up the financial business 
of the Session. By the end of June all the measures which the Government 
had proposed to pass were disposed of. | 

Lord Derby’s first Government may have consisted of novices, but it 
evidently did excellent practical work as a Cabinet of affairs. For between 
its accession to office and the dissolution of Parliament it passed the Militia 
Act, the New Zealand Constitution Act, several good Law Reforms, including 
an Act to simplify special pleading and to amend procedure in the Common 
Law Courts, an Act extending the jurisdiction of County Courts, and another 
to abolish the office of the Masters in the Court of Chancery. Besides these, 
they passed useful Acts for improving the water supply of London, and restrict- 
ing intramural interments. 

Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person on the Ist of July, 
one of the most interesting passages in her speech referring to the origin 
of the second Burmese war, and the capture of Rangoon and Martaban— 
events the record of which need not detain us long. 

The second Burmese war ostensibly arose out of a complaint made to the 
Indian Government by a Mr. Sheppard, master of a Madras trading vessel.* 
He alleged that he had been imprisoned and fined by the Governor of 
Rangoon on the false charge of having thrown a man overboard. This 
was followed by other complaints from British subjects, who had been ill- 
used by the Burmese authorities, and the Rangoon merchants declared that, 
unless they were protected against the lawless exactions of the Governor’s 
subordinates and dependants—who had been told by him to get money as 
best they could, seeing he had none with which to pay their salaries—they 
must abandon all efforts to trade in the country. The Governor-General of 
' India came to the conclusion that these complaints were justifiable, and easily 
proved that the Treaty of Yandaboo, made at the end of the first Burmese 


* This was the occasion, not the cause. The Americans and the French were beginning to show 
themselves in the Eastern seas. According to Mr. Arnold, it was because they were casting covetous 
eyes on the Delta of the Irawaddy that Lord Dalhousie determined to forestall them by annexing that 
region. See Arnold’s Administration of Lord Dalhousie, Vol. II., p. 14; Papers of the House of Lords, 
1856, No. 161. 
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war, had been violated. Commodore Lambert was accordingly sent in H.M.S, 
Foz and two steamers to Rangoon, with a courteous message seeking repara- 
tion from the King of Ava, on account of the conduct of the Governor of 
Rangoon. The request was refused, and it was followed by a more peremp- 
tory demand. The Court of Ava replied in a conciliatory tone, recalled the 
Governor of Rangoon, and appointed a new one, who treated Commander 


VIEW NEAR RANGOON. 


Fishbourne, Lambert’s second in command, with some discourtesy. Commodore 
Lambert forthwith blockaded Rangoon, and seized a vessel belonging to the 
Burmese king.* On the 10th of January, four days after the blockade was 
established, the Fox was compelled to destroy a hostile stockade on the river. 
After some diplomatic fencing between the Indian Government and the King 
of Ava, an ultimatum was sent to his Majesty. He still refused to make any 
concessions, and war was declared. 

General Goodwin, with a contingent from the Bengal Army, sailed from 

* Lord Derby and Mr. Herries admitted that Lambert acted without instructions. Hansard, Vol. CXX., 


p. 656; Memoirs of Herries, Vol. II., p. 250; Parl. Papers relating to Burmah, 1852. Cobden also 
accused Fishbourne of provoking the Governor. See Cobden’s Political Writings, Vol. II., p. 67. 
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India for the mouth of the Irawaddy on the 28th of March. He arrived 
there on the 2nd of April, and on the 5th stormed and captured Martaban, 
where the enemy, five thousand strong, fought behind a river line of defences 
extending over 800 yards. In the meantime, General Goodwin had been 
reinforced by a contingent from Madras, and Commodore Lambert had 
destroyed the stockades on the Rangoon river. It was then determined to 
attack Rangoon on the 9th of April. On the 11th, Rear-Admiral Austen 


MAJOR FRASER’S STORMING PARTY CARRYING THE STOCKADE IN FRONT OF RANGOON. 


cleared the way for the army by destroying the whole line of river defences 
on both banks. On the 12th three regiments of infantry and part of the 
artillery were landed, and the contest was, to the surprise of the General, 
commenced by the Burmese, who left their stockades and attacked the flanks 
of our advance. A strong stockade which stood in the way was carried, 
after severe losses. Major Fraser, Commanding Engineer, took the ladders 
to the fort, and mounting its defences alone, attracted by his gallantry the 
storming party round him which drove the enemy from the position. The 
troops were ordered to march on Rangoon, but by a different road from that 
on which the Burmese had made preparations to meet them. They carried 
by assault the Grand Pagoda, the fall of which citadel made us masters of 
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the town. All the posts on the river fell into our hands in turn, and on the 
27th of July Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General of India, arrived at 
Rangoon, and congratulated the army on its victories. He then returned to 
Calcutta. On the 9th of October General Goodwin occupied Prome with a 
strong force, and in November an expedition was sent against Pegu, which 
was taken, after some sharp fighting, on the 20th of that month. After this 
victory Lord Dalhousie annexed the whole province to the British dominions ; 
indeed, had it not been that he had an objection to expose British India to 
contact with the frontier of China, he would probably have annexed the whole 
of Burmah. Our small garrison at Pegu was then subjected to harassing 
attacks by the Burmese, and the war dragged slowly on. The Burmese always 
fled to the jungle whenever our men attacked them, returning to annoy our 
troops whenever they fell back on their quarters. Our capture of the chief 
centres of population and defence was not followed by the submission of the 
people. There were few roads in the country. General Goodwin had not 
adequate transport for his artillery. The climate had sadly weakened his 
forces, so that the unexpected prolongation of the war, however disappointing 
to the country, was inevitable. 

After the prorogation of Parliament, on the Ist of July, it was dissolved 
on the 21st of August. On all important questions the Government during 
the Session had held uncertain and ambiguous language, appealing to the 
hopes of all parties alike. There was no strong feeling in the country on 
any subject save that of Free Trade, and it soon became apparent that the 
majority of the electors would not tolerate a return to Protection, or the 
imposition of a protective duty on corn. Still, the Protectionists were able to 
defeat some very able and distinguished men, notably Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis in Herefordshire, Sir George Grey in Northumberland, and Mr. Card- 
well in Liverpool, In each case their successors were feeble mediocrities. 
Edinburgh, however, elected Macaulay without his even becoming a candidate. 
But though the Tories did not gain enough seats to enable them to abolish 
Free Trade, they had fully 300 staunch supporters who would vote like one 
man for their policy. The Opposition was more numerous, but it was split 
up into Whigs, Radicals, Peelites, and the Irish brigade, pledged not to give 
any vote that might tend to bring Lord John Russell back to office. The 
attitude of the Government was very equivocal during the contest. “They 
have,” writes Mr. Greville, “sacrificed every other object to that of catching 
votes; at one time, and at one place, representing themselves as Free Traders, 
in another as Protectionists, and everywhere pandering to the ignorance and 
bigotry of the masses by fanning the No Popery flame. Disraeli announced 
that he had no thoughts, and never had any, of attempting to restore 
Protection in the shape of import duties; but he made magnificent promises 
of the great things the Government meant to do for the farmers and the 
owners of land—by a scheme the nature and details of which he refused to 
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reveal.”? This scheme was to be one giving compensation by fiscal arrange- 
ments to the landed interest for the loss of the Corn Duties. Fear of an 
alliance between the Whigs, the Peelites, and the Manchester Radicals, on 
the basis of reduced expenditure and fresh Reform Bills, caused many Whigs 
to desert their Party. The Opposition was in a truly deplorable state. Their 
resentment against Lord John Russell, to whose mismanagement they attri- 
buted ‘their electoral reverses, was deep and bitter. Malcontents openly ' 
advocated that the leadership should be transferred to Lord Lansdowne; and 
Lord Palmerston said that though he would be willing to join a Lans- 
downe Cabinet if formed, he would never serve under Lord John Russell, 
though he had no objection to serve with him. Lord Lansdowne’s hostility 
to Parliamentary Reform rendered him incapable of leading a Party that 
could not afford to dispense with Liberal votes. Moreover, he objected from 
chivalrous motives to take the leadership unless Lord John Russell asked him 
to do so. Lord John, on the other hand, told Sir J. Graham that he had 
made up his mind not to join any Government unless he was replaced in 
his post as Premier—an arrangement which would have simply perpetuated 
those divisions and dissensions in the Liberal Party that enabled the Tories 
to hold office. Lord Palmerston forecast the fate of the Government with 
wonderful shrewdness, when he said that the chances were they would fall on 
some mountebankish proposal for helping everybody out of the taxes, without 
adding to the burdens on the taxpayer. * 

The Queen’s Speech, so to speak, showed the cloven hoof of .the Protec- 
tionists. One paragraph filled the Free Traders with the darkest suspicions. 
It ran as follows:—“It gives me pleasure to be enabled, by the blessing of 
Providence, to congratulate you on the generally improved condition of the 
country, and especially of the industrious classes. If you should be of opinion 
that recent legislation, in contributing with other causes to this happy result, 
has at the same time inflicted unavoidable injury on certain important interests, 
I recommend you dispassionately to consider how far it may be practicable 
equitably to mitigate that injury, and to enable the industry of the country 
to meet successfully that unrestricted competition to which Parliament in its 
wisdom has decided that it should be subjected.” Writing to his wife on the 
day after the debate on the Address, Mr. Cobden alluded to this paragraph as 
“a queer, tricky allusion to the Free Trade question,” which “brought on a 
sharp attack upon the Government last night, and as all parties are agreed to 
force the Disraelites, I hope we shall bring matters to an end soon.” t The 
great aim of the Opposition, without distinction of faction, was to force the 
Government to say, frankly and fairly, whether they did or did not accept 
Free Trade in its entirety. But in the meantime an event occurred which for 


* Life and Correspondence of Lord Palmerston, by the Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Vol. II., p. 247. 
t+ Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XX. 
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the moment stilled the clamour of contending parties, and united the whoie 
nation in one great wail of mourning. 

That event was the death of the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle 
on the 14th of September. This mournful calamity had been long expected. 
But when it happened the people seemed incapable of realising it. “It 
was,” said Prince Albert in a letter to Colonel Phipps, “as if in a tissue 
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WALMEER CASTLE. 


a particular thread which was 
worked into every pattern was 
suddenly withdrawn.” Moreover, 
it broke the last link that bound the nineteenth to the eighteenth century. 
“He was,” wrote the Queen to King Leopold, “the pride and good genius, 
as it were, of this country; the most loyal and devoted subject, and the 
staunchest supporter the Crown ever had. He was to us a true friend and 
most valuable adviser. . . . . We shall soon stand sadly alone. Aberdeen 
13 almost the only personal friend of the kind left to us—Melbourne, Peel, 
Liverpool, now the Duke—all gone.” * 

The Queen would at once, and of her own motion, have ordered a public 
funeral, with the highest honours of State, for the remains of the illustrious 
dead, following the precedent set in the case of Nelson. She, however, 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLVI. 
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deemed that a solemn vote of Parliament would confer additional distinction 
on the ceremony. It was thus deterinined that the body of the Duke should 
lie in the custody of a Guard of Honour until both Houses of Parliament 
could meet in November and pass a resolution in favour of burying, in &t. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(After the Portrait by Count D'Orsay.) 


Paul’s Cathedral, the Victor of Waterioo by the side of the Victor of the Nile. 
The pages of Hansard are full of the glowing tributes to the memory of the 
great Duke, paid by the foremost orators of the Senate. Of these, one of the 
most brilliant came from Mr. Disraeli, and it subsequently gave rise to a good 
deal of scandal. A morning paper published a translation—said to come from 
the pen of the late Mr. Abraham Hayward, Q.C.—of the eulogium passed 
by M. Thiers in the French Chamber on the Emperor Napoleon I. This 
certainly bore such a suspiciously close resemblance to Mr. Disraeli’s oration, 
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that the English orator was accused of plagiarism. But the highest tribute 
of homage to the Duke of Wellington came from the English people, to whom 
the Duke seemed to embody all the manly virtues of their race. To this fact 
Mr. Cobden himself bears striking, though grudging, testimony in a letter to 
his friend Mr. Thomasson, of Bolton, condemning the militant policy which 
led to an ever-increasing war expenditure. “Let as ask ourselves candidly,” 
he writes, “whether the country at large is in favour of any other policy 
than that which has been pursued by the aristocracy, Whig and Tory, for a 
century and a half? The man who impersonated that policy more than 
any other was the Duke of Wellington, and I had the daily opportunity 
of witnessing, at the Great Exhibition last year, that all other objects of 
interest sank to insignificance, even in that collection of a world’s wonders, 
when he made his entry into the Crystal Palace. The frenzy of admiration 
and enthusiasm which took possession of a hundred thousand people of all 
classes at the very announcement of his name, was one of the most impressive 
lessons I ever had of the real tendencies of the English character.” * 

On the announcement of the Duke’s death every town in England dis- 
played the customary emblems of mourning. When, on the 10th of November, 
the arrangements for the public funeral were well advanced, the corpse was 
removed, under military escort, from Walmer Castle to the great hall in 
Chelsea Hospital, where it was received by the Lord Chamberlain, and laid in 
state on a bier prepared for the purpose. On the 11th, the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and their family privately visited the Hospital, and paid their last 
respects to their dead friend. After they left, the Chelsea Pensioners, the 
Life Guards and Grenadiers, and the children of the Duke of York’s Schools 
were admitted. On the 12th, the nobility and gentry who held tickets of 
admission from the Lord Chamberlain came, and then there ensued a scene 
of deplorable confusion. ighteen thousand persons passed before the bier 
between nine o’clock in the morning and five in the afternoon, and many 
thousands more, after waiting wearily outside in rain and gusty weather, 
turned away hopelessly when darkness set in. 

When the public appeared next day (Saturday) claiming admission, the crowd 
before the Hospital gates in the morning simply overwhelmed the police. As 
it grew and gathered, the press became unbearable, and a surging mass of 
spectators fought and struggled with each other for their lives. Yells of 
agony rent the air; men and women were knocked down, or fell fainting for 
want of breath. Screaming children were held aloft in the air to escape 
suffocation by mothers, who themselves disappeared every minute in the 
struggle. A great cloud of steam exhaled from the heaving multitude, and 
far and near the approaches. were impassable. After some time the police, 
reinforced by soldiery, gained control over the crowd, and some 50,000 persons 
then passed through the hall. On Monday better arrangements prevailed, and 

* Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XXI. 
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50,000 persons passed the body with the greatest ease. On Tuesday 60,000, 
and on Wednesday 65,000 persons were admitted. On Saturday three persons, 
and on Tuesday two, perished in the crush. 

On Wednesday a squadron of cavalry conveyed the corpse to the Horse 
Guards. 

As it became clear that the day of the faneral (the 18th of November’ 
would be kept as one of almost religious solemnity, and that no business | 
would be done in London, the Bills of Exchange and Notes (Metropolis) Bill 
was passed quickly through Parliament. It enacted that bills falling due on 
the 18th of November should become payable and be presented on the 17th, 
but that, if paid before 2 p.m. on the 19th, they should not be subject to 
charges for notarial protest. 

On the morning of the 18th of November the great funeral pageant, which 
Charles Dickens irreverently termed “a masquerade dipped in ink,” passed to 
St. Paul’s, through streets draped in black. Heavy rain and biting wind 
did not prevent spectators from perching themselves all through the preceding 
night on every spot where a glimpse of the procession could be obtained. 
Windows, roofs of houses, porticoes, balconies, every “coign of vantage ”’ were 
covered with mourners. A million and a half of spectators gazed at the 
procession, and few ever forgot the strange and sudden silence into which 
the multitude was everywhere hushed, when the head of the column appeared, 
led by the dark, frowning masses of the Rifle Brigade, marching to the 
beat of muffled drum and the wail of the “Dead March” in Saul. Solemnly, 


“Sad and slow, 
As fits an universal woe,” 


one of the most wondrous of military pageants filed past to the strains of 
mournful martial music. When the car with the remains of the Duke appeared, 
a thrill of sorrowful emotion surged through the crowd at each point of the 
route, as they saw “warriors carry the warrior’s pall.” Strange unutterable 
thoughts were aroused at the sight of the narrow and curiously emblazoned 
tenement which contained all that Time and Death had left of him who 
had overcome the master of modern Europe, but who, in turn, had himself 
fallen before a Conqueror unconquerable by the mightiest. To this exal- 
tation of feeling succeeded an outburst of homely grief when the Duke’s 
favourite charger, led by his venerable groom, appeared following his master’s 
coffin. When the procession came to Temple Bar it was received by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and at ten minutes to twelve it reached St. Paul’s. 
The appearance of the cathedral will never be forgotten. Tiers of seats 
covered with black cloth rose on every side of the nave. The sombre draperies 
of the interior threw up the florid architecture of the great Protestant temple 
in relief of dazzling whiteness, and rows of gas jets round the cornices shed 
a soft, warm radiance on the scené. The service was chora]. The Dean read 
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the lesson, and when the “Nunc dimittis” was chanted, a dirge accompanied 
by trumpets followed, at the end of which the body was slowly lowered into 
the vault, the while the organ and wind instruments pealed forth the sad 
strains of the “Dead March.” As the coffin slowly vanished from view a 
wave of intensely sorrowful emotion passed over the vast assembly of mourners. 
Prince Albert visibly shook with grief. The veteran Marquis of Anglesey 
lost control of his feelings. Tears suddenly coursed down his furrowed cheeks, 
and, stepping forward, he placed his trembling hand on the vanishing coffin, 
as if to bid a last farewell to his old chief and companion in arms. The 
rest of the service proceeded in the usuat manner,’ the conclusion of the 
ritual being Handel’s anthem—‘“ His body is buried in peace.” Thereupon 
Garter King at Arms stepped forward and proclaimed the style and titles of 
the illustrious dead, and the Comptroller of the Household of the Duke 
advanced, broke his staff of office, and handed the pieces to Garter King at 
Arms, who laid them in the grave. The Bishop of London pronounced the 
benediction, and all was over. 

The Queen and Prince Albert were of opinion that no éloge on the great 
Duke was in better taste than Lord John Russell's; but, perhaps, the one 
that will best stand the test of time was that of Alfred Tennyson :— 


“Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here in streaming London’s central roar, 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones for evermore. 


* * * * & * 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Remembering all his greatness in the past, 
No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 
O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute: 
Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crimes, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in sowing common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good grey head, which all men: knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew: 
Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more.” 
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Though much has been written about the career of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, a brief review of his character may not be amiss here. “His 
striking characteristic was his judgment,” writes Mr. Spencer Walpole. “He 
had no doubt in addition capacity and courage. He could not have fought 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, COMPLETED IN 1878. (By Alfred Stevens.) 


Salamanca without the one, and he would not have held Waterloo without the 
other. But in capacity he was not, possibly, superior to Moore; in courage 
he was not superior to Gough. He was a great general, not because he had 
a great intellect, but because he made fewer mistakes than other men.” * 
His success in war was as conspicuous as his failure in politics, and for the 
simplest of reasons. He was the only great soldier of his time who understood 


* Spencer Walpole’s History of England. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1886. Vol. V., p. 43. 
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that to triumph in battle it is .necessary to have the most exact and 
minute knowledge of the mechanism of an army, to know as thoroughly how 
a soldier’s knapsack should be buckled, as how a mighty campaign should 
be planned. In this consisted his superiority over Napoleon I., who concen- 
trated his mind on the grand scheme of a battle or -a campaign, leaving to 
his subordinates the task of carrying it out im’ detail. All Napoleon’s 
subordinates could do the work of subordinates better than their Imperial 
master. Not one of Wellington’s subordinates, from the Marquis of Anglesey 
himself down to the humblest private, could do his individual work better 
than the Duke could do it for him. It was this easy mastery in handling 
all the machinery of war that enabled him to readjust. his arrangements so 
much more quickly than his opponents could, when any part of a carefully- 
planned scheme miscarried. But just because he did not possess the same 
minute and exact knowledge of the political organism, he constantly fell 
into grievous errors in statesmanship. Starting with wrong premises in 
politics, he perpetually blundered into erroneous conclusions. His saving 
virtue as a politician was his strong common sense. It taught him 
with unerring certitude when a thing must be done long before his reasoning 
faculty, obscured by faulty data, taught him that it ought to be done. 
He never regarded himself as in any sense the servant of the people. It 
was as the sworn servant of the Crown that he always spoke and acted, 
and the only test he ever applied to any project of legislation was whether 
it was likely to strengthen or weaken the Monarchy. No considerations of 
personal consistency, conviction, or convenience could deter him from ac- 
cepting or abandoning a policy or a principle, if it could be shown that 
by doing either he prevented the authority of his Sovereign from being 
undermined. Duty to the Crown was the pole-star of his life. To gain 
a point for the advantage of his Sovereign he would even push aside all 
considerations of personal dignity. Sir Francis Doyle tells a story about him 
which illustrates most curiously this dominant trait in his character. One 
day, when Sir Francis Doyle’s father was dining at Apsley House, the Duke 
said to him, “After the battle of Talavera I wanted the Spanish force to 
make a movement, and called upon Cuesta to take the necessary steps, but he 
demurred. He said, by way of answer, ‘For the honour of the Spanish Crown 
I cannot attend to the directions of the British general, unless that British 
general go upon his knees and entreat me to follow his advice.’ Now,” 
proceeded the Duke, “I wanted this thing done, while as to going upon my 
knees I did not care a twopenny damn, so down I plumped.”* This little 
anecdote gives one a clearer insight into the secret of the Duke of Wellington’s 
_ public life than all the biographies of him that have ever been written. 


* Reminiscences and Opinions of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Oo. 1886. Pages 321 —330. 
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THE LAST YEAR OF ‘‘ THE GREAT PEACE.”’ 


Abortive Attacks on the Ministry—Mr. Disraeli’s First Budget—Fall of the Tory Cabinet—The Queen and 
Lord Aberdeen—Organising the Coalition--A Ministry of ‘All the Talents”"—The Queen and South 
Kensington--A Miser’s Legacy to the Queen--Sport at Balmoral—Proclamation of the Second Empire— 
The ‘ Battle of the Numeral ’’—-The Queen Initiates a Policy— Personal Government in the Victorian Age -. 
A Servile Minister—--Lord Malmesbury’s Spies—Napoleon III. and ‘‘Mrs. Howard”—Creole Card-Parties 
at Kensington—Napoleon ITI. Proposes to Marry the Queen’s Niece—Lord John Russell’s Education Scheme 
—Mr. Gladstone’s First Budget — The India Bill — Transportation of Convicts to Australia Stopped—The 
Gold Fever in Australia—The Rush to the Diggings—The First Gold Ships in the Thames—Gold Discoveries 
and Free Trade--Chagrin of the Protectionists—The Rise in Prices—Practical Success of Peel’s Fiscal 
Policy—Strikes and Dear Bread--End of the Great Peace. 


No sooner had the Duke of Wellington been buried than rival parties 
resumed the war of faction. The Free Traders, who had been resuscitating 
the old anti-Corn Law organisation in the North of England, resolved to force 
from the Ministry an unambiguous declaration against Protection. Mr. Charles 
Villiers accordingly moved a series of resolutions on the 23rd of November, 
affirming, that the Free Trade policy of the country had been wise, just, and 
beneficial *—“three odious epithets,” said Mr. Disraeli, which could not be 
accepted by the Tory Party. He ridiculed this attempt to revive the cries of 
“exhausted factions and obsolete politics.” He was himself fain, however, to 
propose a resolution, which admitted that Free Trade had cheapened the 
necessaries of life, which bound the Government to adhere to that policy, but 
which did not contain any formal recantation of Protectionist principles.t 
Mr. Bright hit the weak spot in these tactics when he asked, was it safest to 
let the national verdict on Free Trade be drawn up by Mr. Villiers, who 
advocated it, or by Mr. Disraeli, who did not advocate it, and the majority of 
whose followers were pledged to exact from the people some kind of compen- 
sation to the landed interest for the repeal of the bread tax? Had it suited 
Lord Palmerston to let the Ministry be beaten, nothing could have prevented their 
defeat. But, as we have seen, he had resolved never to serve under Lord John 
Russell; and there was too much reason to fear that at the moment Lord 
John was the only possible Premier in the event of Lord Derby resigning office. 

‘A moderate resolution,” writes. Sir George Cornewall Lewis to Sir 
Edmund Head, “had been prepared by Graham, and assented to by Lord 
John and Gladstone. Charles Villiers was willing to move it, but Cobden 
insisted on something stronger, in the secret hope that the House would 
reject it, and thus damage itself in public opinion, thereby promoting the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform. Palmerston got possession of the resolution 
prepared by Graham, and moved it as an intermediate proposition.” { The 


* Hansard, Vol. CXXIII., p. 351. f¢ Ibid., p. 411. 
t Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., to Various Persons, p. 259, 
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resolution affirmed the principle of Free Trade, but not in terms obtrusively 
offensive to the Tories. It was eagerly accepted by Mr. Disraeli, who saw in 
it the means of deliverance from his enemies, and it was carried by a 
majority of 468 to 53—the minority representing all the Tories who were 
prepared to cling to Protection, even after it had been formally abandoned by 
Mr. Disraeli in his audacious address to his constituents.* 

Mr. Disraeli’s tactics in thus evading defeat have sometimes been cited as 
a proof of his skill. In reality, they were the outcome of imexperience and 
exaggerated self-confidence. He did not correctly understand why Sir James 
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Graham and Mr. Gladstone desired to move a moderate resolution. They 
were, of course, anxious not to turn out the Ministry before Mr. Disraeli’s 
Budget saw the light. They were morally certain that it would contain some 
fantastic proposals, which must not only wreck the popularity of the Govern- 
ment, but destroy public confidence for ever in Mr. Disraeli’s financial skill. 
Events proved that they were right in their calculation. 

On the 38rd of December, in a speech of dazzling brilliancy, Mr. Disraeli 
introduced his famous and fatal Budget. It reduced the Malt Tax by one-half. 
The House Duty was raised from 9d. to 1s. 6d. in the £, and extended from 
houses of £20 to houses of £10 rental. Light dues paid by ships other than 
for the support of lighthouses pure and simple were taken off. Tea duties 
were to be reduced gradually by small annual amounts from 2s. 2}d. to Is. a 


* T. P. O’Connor’s Life of Lord Beaconsfield, p. 441; Hickman’s Beaconsfield, p. 183. 
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pound. The Income Tax was to be extended to funded property and salaries 
in Ireland. A distinction was drawn in taxing permanent and precarious 
incomes, the exemption for industrial incomes being limited to £100 a year, 
and for incomes from property to £50; and the rates of assessment per £ 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLB. 


were 7d. on mcomes from rent of land and from funds, but only 53d. on 
incomes from farming, trade, and salaries. Farmers’ incomes were to be taken 
as a third instead of a half of their rents. The remissions were so balanced 
by the additions to taxation that no surplus on the estimated revenue could 
be shown. A surplus of £400,000 was, however, manufactured by appro- 
priating as revenue the repayments on local loans made to the Exchequer 
Loan Commission—repayments hitherto used for clearing off debt. The scheme 
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could not stand criticism. After four nights’ debate, it was utterly demolished, 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech attacking it being one of the few which are said to have 
ever really turned doubtful votes in the House of Commons. The addition to 
the House Tax, pressing, as it did, on those who would come within the ex- 
tended range of the Income Tax, infuriated the urban voters. The remission 
of half the Malt Tax failed to satisfy a landed interest, hungering for com- 
- pensation for the abolition of the Corn Laws, because a reduced Malt Tax, it 
was agreed, benefited nobody but the publicans and the brewers. An extension 
of the Income Tax to funded property, Mr. Gladstone contended, was a breach 
of Mr. Pitt’s pledge to the public creditor, in 1798, that no distinct and special 
tax should ever be laid on the stockholder as such. Mr. Gladstone, like all 
the eminent financial authorities, protested against recognising the illusory 
principle of a graduated Income Tax, which lurked in the distinction made 
between permanent and precarious incomes. He further protested against the 
danger of estimating too narrowly for the services of the year, and urged 
with incontestable force that it was a vicious principle to reckon as surplus 
revenue £400,000 of repayments on the score of local loans—that is to say, 
to regard the repayment of borrowed money as true income. The Government 
were beaten on their Budget, by a vote of 305 to 286, on the morning of the 
17th of December.* In the evening Lord Derby handed his resignation to 
the Queen at Osborne. 

Her Majesty, fully aware of the reasons that rendered Lord John Russell 
an impossible Premier, now saw her way to organising the strong Government 
of capable and experienced statesmen which, ever since 1846, she had held 
could only be formed by a coalition of the Whigs and the Peelites. She 
accordingly summoned Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lansdowne to assist her out 
of the Ministerial crisis. Gout prevented Lord Lansdowne from attending at 
Osborne. His ill-health, together with his loyalty to Lord John Russell, and 
the disinclination of the Peelites to serve under him, rendered it impossible 
‘or him to accept the Premiership. It was equally impossible for the Queen 
to ask Lord Palmerston to become Prime Minister, after the recent events 
which had led to his dismissal from the Foreign Office. Hence Lord Aberdeen, 
though the head of the smallest faction, was the candidate for the Premier- 
ship who least divided the Opposition. He was therefore charged with the 
task of forming a Cabinet.t On the 28th of December the famous Coalition 


* Hansard, Vol. CXXIII., p. 1693. 

ft It is worth while to recall this fact. After the resignation of Mr. Gladstone in 1886, when the 
Tory Party attempted to form a Coalition Ministry under Lord Hartington as Premier, and Lord 
Salisbury as Foreign Secretary, the project was defended on the plea, that just as the Whigs in 1852 
bought up a small but powerful faction of Peelites, by giving their leader the Premiership, so should the 
Tories in 1886 buy up the small but powerful section of Liberal ‘‘ Unionists’’ by putting Lord Harting- 
ton at the head of affairs. The argument, it will be seen, was based on a complete ignorance of party 
history and of the ideas and policy of the Court in 1852, because it was for other reasons altogether 
that Lord Aberdeen was elevated to the Premiership. 
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Ministry was organised—Lord Cranworth was Lord Chancellor; Lord Aberdeen, 
Prime Minister; Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Palmerston, 
Home Secretary; Lord John Russell,* Foreign Secretary; the Duke of Newcastle, 
Colonial Secretary; Mr. Sidney Herbert, War Secretary ; Sir J. Graham, First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; Lord Granville, President of the Council; Sir C. Wood, 
President of the Board of Control; the Duke of Argyle, Lord Privy Seal; 
Sir W. Molesworth, Chief Commissioner of Works; the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
a Minister without office. ‘‘The success of our excellent Aberdeen’s arduous 
iask,” writes the Queen to the King of the Belgians, “and the formation of 
so brilliant and strong a Cabinet would, I was sure, please you. It is the 
realisation of the country’s and our own most ardent wishes, and it deserves 
success, and will, I think, command support.” t The Queen here simply 
reflected public opinion. Never had a Cabinet of abler men, individually 
speaking, ruled England since the Ministry of “ All the Talents” fell from 
power. But the Sovereign and her people both forgot that in our strange and 
anomalous constitution no Cabinet is, as a rule, so weak as a Cabinet of strong 
men. This Ministry, which started on its career on the flood-tide of Court 
and popular favour, was destined, by its vacillation in foreign policy, to lead 
the country into the terrible calamity of a European war. It was doomed to 
fall amidst the execrations even of those who, like Mr. Cobden, declared that 
to his dying day he could never sufficiently regret giving one of the votes 
that brought it into power. 

After the formation of the Government,- the usual explanations of the 
position of affairs were given in both Houses of Parliament, Lord Derby 
attempting to show that the destruction of his Ministry had been plotted 
by an unprincipled combination of hostile factions. On the contrary, as Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis says in one of his letters, “there was no real anxiety 
on the part of the Opposition to turn out the Government; the sections of it 
were divided, and there was none of that ‘coalition’ which Lord Derby spoke 
of. The Budget, however, was more than human flesh and blood could bear. 
The promises of a substitute for Protection which Disraeli had made at the 
Elections rendered it necessary that the Government should propose something 
which appeared for the benefit of the agriculturists. They sounded some of 
their supporters among the county members as to a transfer from the local 
rates to the Consolidated Fund; but I believe the answer they got was, 
that a measure which destroyed the power of the magistrates and the local 


* It was partly by Macaulay’s persuasion that Lord John permitted himself to be embalmed in 
history as the fourth Prime Minister of the century who, after serving as Premier, accepted an inferior 
rank. The other three were Sidmouth, Goderich, and Wellington. ‘‘ Russell’s example,’’ says Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, ‘‘ indicates that a man who has once served in the highest place had better refuse all 
subordinate offices.” Cf. Walpole’s History of England, Vol. V., p. 61; and Trevelyan’s Life of 
Macaulay, Vol. II., Chap. XIII. 

+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXVIE 
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authorities would not be acceptable to their party. They had nothing then 
to propose but a reduction of the Malt Tax, which created a large deficit, and 
rendered an increase of taxation necessary. This latter object was effected by 
doubling and enlarging the House Tax. Disraeli was evidently very confident 
of the success of his Budget, and impatient to produce it. But when it had 
been out a week it was clear the country would not agree to it. The farmers 


did not care about the reduction of the Malt Tax; but the towns did care 
very decidedly for the increase of the House Tax, and showed a strong objec- 
tion to it. . . . . Having made their Budget a means of redeeming their 
promise to give their party an equivalent for Protection, they could not modify 
it, and therefore defeat on it was vital.””* On the 31st of December all the 
appointments under the new Government were filled up, and Parliament was 
adjourned till the 10th of February, 1858. 

In the early part of the year the Queen was much distressed by reason 
of her husband’s anxieties in connection with the affairs of the Great Exhibition. 
His idea was to apply the surplus in the hands of the Exhibition Commissioners 


* Letters of the late Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., p. 260. 
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to the purchase of a site at South Kensington, for the Science and Art 
Institution which he hoped to see created. Ninety acres of land were 
bought for £342,500, of which sum Government advanced £177,500, with 
the intention of transferring the National Gallery to the site. The agent 
of the Commissioners, however, had in purchasing the land stupidly agreed 
to take it on a building lease, under conditions which would have destroyed 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BBIDGE. 


their plans, and involved them in the dilemma of repudiating their agent, or 
incurring liabilities to erect dwelling-houses, which they dared not undertake. 
The vendor, Baron Villars, generously permitted them to make other arrange- 
ments for buying the fee-simple of the land; but the anxieties of the Prince 
during the period when the issue was in suspense preyed terribly on his mind 
and health, and the Queen has herself recorded how she exhausted all means 
in her power to cheer and sustain him in his distress. 

Her Majesty’s birthday was spent in the sunshine of domestic happiness 
at Osborne. In the festivities of the season the Queen, early in June, 
assures her uncle, King Leopold, that she and her family joined only to a 
limited extent. They gave two State balls and two State concerts. They 
go, she says, three or four times a week to the play or opera, are hardly ever 
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later than midnight in going to bed and, but for the fagging business of 
public affairs, the Season “would be nothing to us.” During the summer, 
life at Osborne was diversified by several short yachting excursions round 
the South Coast. In August the Queen planned and carried out a brief 
visit to her uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, reaching Antwerp on the 10th 
in the Royal yacht in a tempest of wind and rain. At the King’s country 
seat at Laeken the Royal party spent four bright and happy days, saddened 
only by the too visible gap in the family circle, left by the death of Queen 
Louise. The disagreeable and tempestuous voyage homeward was only broken 
by a charming visit to Terneusen, where the simple hospitality and quaint 
old-world ways of the villagers greatly delighted her se aie who seems 
to have passed a pleasant day among them. 

On the 30th of August her Majesty was amazed to receive information at 
Balmoral to the effect that an eccentric old barrister called Nield had be- 
queathed a legacy of £250,000 to her. John Camden Nield was a miser, who 
had pinched and starved himself for thirty years to add to his patrimony. 
The Queen very properly resolved to refuse the legacy if Mr. Nield had any 
relations living who had a claim to the money;* but as it appeared he had 
none, she accepted the gift. The holiday at Balmoral was as bright and 
happy as could be wished. “Nothing,” writes Lord Malmesbury, who was in 
attendance on the Queen at this time, “can exceed the good nature with 
which I am treated, both by her Majesty and the Prince. Balmoral is an old 
country house in bad repair, and totally unfit for Royal personages. . . . 

The Royal party consists of the Duchess of Kent, the ladies in 
waiting, Colonel Phipps, and Sir Arthur Gordon. The rooms are so small 
that I am obliged to write my despatches on my bed, and to keep the window 
constantly open to admit the necessary quantity of air; and my private 
secretary, George Harris, lodged somewhere three miles off. We played at 
billiards every evening, the Queen and the Duchess being constantly obliged 
to get up from their chairs to be out of the way of the cues. Nothing 
could be more cheerful and evidently perfectly happy than the Queen and 
Prince, or more kind to every one round them. I never met any man so 
remarkable for the variety of information on all subjects as the latter, with 
a great fund of humour quand il se déboutonne.” The Prince himself records 
in his Diary,t however, that “Balmoral is in full splendour, and the people 
there are very glad that it is now entirely our own.” On the 4th of 
September Lord Malmesbury writes:—“The Prince had a wood driven not 
far from the house. After we had been posted in line, two fine stags passed 
me, which I missed. Colonel Phipps fired next, and lastly, the Prince, 
without any effect. The Queen had come out to see the sport, lying down 

* Lord Malmesbury, who was at Balmoral at the time, is the authority for this statement. Vide 


Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 377. 
+t Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLVI. 
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in the heather by the Prince, and witnessed all these fiascos, to oar humilia- 
tion.” * This happy holiday was sadly broken by the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, which brought the Court unexpectedly back to Windsor in 
October, their route being through Edinburgh, Preston, Chester, and North 
Wales, where they inspected, on the 14th of October, the Britannia tubular 
bridge over the Menai Straits. The Queen drove through the bridge in a 
State carriage drawn by men, while Prince Albert, accompanied by Mr. R. 
Stephenson, walked across on the roof of the tube. On reaching the south 
end, the party descended to the water’s edge, from which they obtained a 
complete view of the magnificent proportions of the gigantic structure. 
During 1852 one striking event in Foreign Affairs that occupied the 
attention of the Queen was the transformation of the French Republic into 
the Second Empire. In Paris, on the Ist of January, Charles Louis Napoleon 
was installed at Notre Dame as President of France, and he promulgated a 
new Constitution, preserving little of the form and none of the spirit of 
Liberty. The whole Executive was to be vested in the President, who was 
to be advised by a Council of State, a Senate of nobles nominated for life, 
and a powerless legislative body elected by universal suffrage for six years, 
whose transactions at the demand of five members could be kept secret. The 
next step taken by the Prince-President was to issue Decrees on the 28rd 
of January, compelling the Orleans Princes to sell their real and personal pro- 
perty in France within a year, and confiscating the property settled on the 
family by Louis Philippe previous to his accession in 1880. This raised a 
storm of indignation among all Frenchmen who were not accomplices of the 
Prince-President in the coup d’état, and it caused Montalembert to resign 
his seat on the Consultative Commission of the 2nd of December. De Morny 
and Fould also resigned, M. de Persigny replacing the former.t To the 
Queen, whose partiality for the Orleans family was well known, these Decrees 
were painfully offensive. The Prince-President’s strongest partisan in England, 
Lord Malmesbury, wrote a letter remonstrating with him, and the reply serves 
to illustrate the character of the men who consented to serve in the Senate. 
‘“‘He (the Prince-President),”’ says Lord Malmesbury in a letter to Lord Cowley, 
British Ambassador at Paris, “declared ‘the confiscation necessary, as even 
some of his own Senators had been tampered with by Orleanist agents 
and money.”{ On September 13th this patriotic Senate prayed for “the 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 347. 

t ‘‘Persigny,” writes Lord Malmesbury, ‘‘ whose real name was Fialin, was one of those 
adventurers who looked forward with confidence to the success of Louis Napoleon’s fatalism and 
dreams of ambition, and proved it by the most absolute devotion, and, I must add, personal affection 
for his master, whom he always accompanied through his failures and imprisonments. Faithful to 
the Emperor, the Emperor was faithful to him, and loaded him with honours. He was a 
courageous and impetuous man, and his hot temper was against him as ambassador.’’—Memoirs of 
an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 300. 

~ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 310¢. 
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re-establishment of the hereditary sovereign power in the Bonaparte family ;” 
and on the 4th of November the Prince-President announced that he had 
in view the restoration of the Empire, and ordered the French people to be 
consulted on the matter. The French people, when consulted, were for the 
restoration—7,839,552 voting ‘ Yes,” and 254,501 ‘““No.” The vote was cast on 
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NOTRE DAME, PARIS (WEST FRONT). 


the 21st of November, three days after Wellington was laid in the grave. 
As Cobden said, one might almost picture the third Napoleon: rising from 
the yet open tomb of the vanquisher of the first.* On the 2nd of December 
Charles Louis Napoleon was declared Emperor of the French under the title of 
Napoleon III. The Constitution of January was confirmed with some slight 
modifications. A Royal title was given to Jéréme Bonaparte, Napoleon’s uncle. 
St. Arnaud, Magnan, and Casti:!lane were created Marshals of France; and 


* Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XXI. 


1852. j “ BROTHER” OR “COUSIN”? §25 


then there arose the first of the Imperial difficulties—that of obtaining 
recognition from the European Courts. 

The Queen took a thoroughly sensible view of the situation. The atro- 
cities of December and the confiscation of the Orleans property had not 
prepossessed her Majesty in favour of the French Emperor. But in her 
Opinion there was no essential difference between such a Republic as had 


COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 


been established by the coup d'état strengthened by the Constitution of 
January, and a military Empire without glory or genius. If the vast 
majority of Frenchmen were desirous of transforming their Prince-President 
into an Emperor, that was their affair, and Foreign Courts had no concern 
in the matter. The Queen was, therefore, strongly in favour of recognising 
the title of the Emperor of the French, and of according to him the cus- 
tomary courtesy of addressing him in ceremonial communications as mon 
frére.* The Northern Courts, however, could not bring themselves to treat 


‘ # On hearing of the coup d’état, the Queen, without waiting for Ministerial advice, personally directed 
the Cabinet to follow a policy of strict neutrality. Lord John Russell replied: ‘‘ Your Majesty’s 
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as an equal, an adventurer who, to use his own expression in announcing 
his marriage in the Chamber on the 22nd of January, 1858, “had frankly 
taken up before Europe the position de parvenu.” Ultimately they all yielded 
to facts, and with the exception of Russia, agreed to address Charles Louis 
Bonaparte as their “brother.” The haughty autocrat of Muscovy, who had 
smiled on him approvingly when he strangled Liberty in France, frowned on 
the attempt to raise on its ruins a fabric of Empire, claiming parity with 
the ancient dominion of the Romanoffs. The Czar, therefore, persisted in 
addressing the French Emperor, not as “my brother,” but ‘‘my cousin.” 
This trivial slight is mentioned here, because it had subsequently a potent 
influence on the fortunes of England. 

“England,” writes Sir Theodore Martin, “conceded the phrase mon frere 
without a grudge.”* That is a somewhat misleading statement. It was cer-_ 
tainly decided in England that the Emperor should be recognised some little 
time before the Empire was proclaimed, because everybody knew that its pro- 
clamation was inevitable. Having determined that the Prince-President was 
to be recognised in some fashion as Emperor, a question as to style was raised 
by the pedants of diplomacy, which showed where the “grudge” lay. It gave 
rise to that most grotesque of diplomatic struggles—the once famous but 
now forgotten Battle of the Numeral. Charles Louis Bonaparte, through his 
envoys, let it be known at the Court of the Queen that he meant to call him- 
self Napoleon III. “Why Napoleon the Third?” asked alarmed Diplomacy. 
“Clearly he means to filch from us a recognition of the ephemeral title of the 
Duc de Reichstadt, the son and heir of Napoleon I., who was proclaimed when 
the First Empire crashed into ruins.” It was a crafty device to avenge Waterloo 
with the blast of a herald’s trumpet, and to wipe out fifty years of French history, 
just as the Parliament of the Restoration tried to efface the Commonwealth by 
dating the statutes of 1660, as of the twelfth year of the Merry Monarch’s 
reign. The usurper might be recognised by England as Napoleon II., perhaps, 
but never, argued Lord Malmesbury, as Napoleon IIL, for that would have 
countenanced more than our recognition of the Second Empire was actually 
meant to convey. It would have implied a recognition of the Emperor’s 
hereditary, as distinguished from his elective, title to the Throne. Most 
wearisome were the disputes and most tiresome the conferences between 
Lord Malmesbury, then Foreign Secretary, and the French Ambassador on 
this subject. At last it was agreed that we should accept the disagreeable 
numeral, after the French Government admitted in writing that it was not 
to imply our recognition of the Emperor’s hereditary right to the Imperial 


directions respecting the state of affairs in Paris shall be followed.’’ Note that the relations of the 
Crown and the Minister were identical in this case with those which obtained under the Tudor Sove- 
reigns. It is a curious instance of a policy being initiated by specific ‘‘ directions’’ from the Queen in an 
age when, according to constitutional practice, the functions of the Crown are supposed to be limited to 
suggestion, criticism, and sanction. * Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLVII. 
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Crown of France. From first to last, however, Lord Malmesbury and the 
other diplomatists were mistaken. Very little reflection might have taught 
them that if the numeral were meant to efface Waterloo, and the Monarchies 
of the Bourbons and the Barricades, the usurper would have styled himself 
Napoleon V., and not Napoleon III., for his elder uncle Joseph and his 
father Louis both survived the young and ill-fated Duc de Reichstadt. A 
hereditary title, moreover,’ would not need to have been consecrated by a 
plebiscite, and the reign of its wearer would not have been dated from 1852, 
but from the date of Louis Bonaparte’s death. It is, therefore, natural to 
ask how Charles Louis Bonaparte came to style himself the Third and not the 
Second Emperor. The explanation illustrates the facility with which the tragi- 
comedy of fussy English diplomacy is transformed into farce at the touch of 
fact. Lord Malmesbury, who is rendered supremely ridiculous by the story, 
tells it himself as follows in his Diary :— | 

“December 29 (1852). We went to Heron Court. Whole country under 
water. Lord Cowley* relates a curious anecdote as to the origin of the 
numeral III. in the Emperor’s title. The Prefect of Bourges, where he slept 
the first night of his progress, had given instructions that the people were to 
shout ‘Vive Napoléon!’ But he wrote ‘ Vive Napoléon!!!’ The people took 
the three notes of interjection for a numeral. The President, on hearing 
it, sent the Duc de Mortemart to the Prefect to know what the cry meant. 
When the whole thing was explained, the President, tapping the Duke on the 
shoulder, said, ‘Je ne savais pas que j’avais un Préfet Machiaveéliste.’” t 

After the proclamation of the French Emperor, his matrimonial schemes 
touched the family connections of the Queen somewhat closely. The Emperor’s 
marriage, in truth, was the favourite topic for gossip and scandal in every 
high social circle in Europe. As a matter of fact, Charles Louis Napoleon was 
averse from marriage. Two women were already devoted to him; perhaps more 
zealously than any bride of exalted rank could ever be. One was Madame 
Favart de |’Anglade, a creole, who lived some time at Kensington Gate, and 
whose whist and dinner parties have, perhaps, not yet been quite forgotten in 
the old Court suburb. (Lord Malmesbury, it may be said in passing, was told 
by Kisseleff, the Russian Ambassador at Paris, that had the coup d’¢tat failed, 
Charles Louis Bonaparte and De Morny were to have fled for concealment 
to this lady’s house.) The other woman who exercised so much influence on 
the Prince-President’s life was a Mrs. Howard. She was his mistress, and 
he created her Comtesse de Beauregard after he broke off his intimacy with 
her.t This event was ‘virtually an intimation of his intention to marry. He 


* English Ambassador at Paris. 

+ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 379. 

{ This person wielded an influence that few people suspected at the time. For example, in 
September, 1852, Lord Malmesbury, then Foreign Secretary, set a gang of police spies to watch the 
outraged victims of the coup @état in London. Having put together ail the information he could get, 
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was anxious to ‘have an heir—for obviously none of the Bonapartes were fit to 
succeed him. To perpetuate a dynasty a Royal bride would be useful, and to 
enable him to obtain a Royal bride, Charles Louis Bonaparte persuaded France 
to proclaim him Emperor. 

His first project was to seek in marriage the Princess Caroline Stephanie 
de Vasa, a grand-daughter of the Grand Duchess of Baden, and daughter 
_of Prince Gustave de Vasa, son of the last King of Sweden of the old 
legitimate dynasty. The proposal was not accepted, and the lady afterwards 
married a German Prince. In December, however, Walewski was sent to 
the English Court to ask the hand of the Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe 
for his Imperial master, greatly to the disquietude of the Queen, who was her 
aunt. On the 28th of December, when the Tory Ministers went to Windsor 
to deliver up their seals of office, the Queen began at once to discuss this 
delicate affair with them. Lord Malmesbury says :—‘“ The Prince (Albert) read 
a letter from Prince Hohenlohe on the subject, which amounted to this, 
that he was not sure of the settlement being satisfactory, and that there were 
objections of religton and morals. The Queen and Prince talked of the marriage 
reasonably, and weighed the pros and cons. Afraid the Princess should be 
dazzled if she heard of the offer. I said I knew an offer would be made to 
the father. Walewski would go himself. The Queen alluded to the fate of 
all the wives of the rulers of France since 1789, but did not object positively 
to the marriage.”’* This project, however, fell to the ground, and the 
Emperor, tired of being rejected by Princesses, acted on the wise apophthegm 
of Ovid—S qua vis aptée nubere, nube pari. On the 22nd of January, 1853, he 
announced his intention of marrying Eugenia de Montijo, Countess of Théba, 
daughter of the Donna Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick, Dowager Countess de 
Montijo, by the Count de Montijo, an officer of yank in the Spanish army. 
The father of the Donna Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick was British Consul at 
Malaga, and supposed to be descended from the assassin of the Red Comyn, 
whose family motto, “I mak sickar”’ (“I make sure”), perpetuates grim 


he illustrated the spirited foreign policy of the day by sending his private secretary and relative, 
Mr. George Harris, to convey this information secretly to Charles Louis Bonaparte. But that potentate 
did not deign to give Mr. Harris an interview. For three days he was kept dancing attendance, and at last 
by a private letter of introduction to an aide-de-camp of the President’s, he got access to Canrobert, 
Tascher, and Roquet, who loftily told him that in a week’s time perhaps he might have an audience. 
-‘ Then,” writes Mr. Harris to Lord Malmesbury, ‘‘I returned to Paris, and called on Mrs. Howard, 
toadied and flattered her, stating that I was in a great hurry to get back to London, and only wanted 
to see his Highness the President for two minutes. She sent off an orderly at once, and before night, 
I received an invitation from Louis Napoleon to accompany him out shooting to say my say, at 5.30, 
and dine afterwards.’”"—Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 346. That the Foreign Minister of 
England should act the part of a Bonapartist spy, is curious. That his relative and private secretary 
‘should have accepted the mission of a subordinate mouchard, and, in carrying it out, should have 
‘“‘toadied and flattered” a Parisian cocotte to get an audience from the Prince-President, gives one a 
quaint glimpse of diplomatic manners and customs in 1852. 
* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 379. 
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memories of his loyalty to the Bruce. His Majesty told the deputations 
from the Senate, the Legislative Body and the Council of State, that whilst 
it was his aim to place France once more within the pale of the old 
Monarchies, that result would be better attained by policy than by “Royal 
alliances, which create feelings of false security, and frequently substitute 
family interests for those of the nation.” Now, any dispute which engages 
Europe in diplomatic controversy that finally leads to war, is apt to produce 
fresh groupings of the Powers. An Imperial parvenu seeking for a. respect- 
able ally finds in these new groupings excellent opportunities for insinuating 
himself into “the pale of the old monarchies.” Hence the Emperor’s 
marriage was a sinister omen for England, because it was his fixed idea that 
England was the most profitable ally France could have. The Queen, how- 
ever, on hearing that the Emperor’s marriage was a love match, imagined that 
his abandonment of an attempt to contract a Royal alliance gave additional 
force to his assurance at Bordeaux, on the 9th of October, 1852, that 
the “Empire was Peace,” and that under its guidance France was about to 
enter on a busy epoch of Industrialism. English Society approved of the 
marriage* and the Press was loud in its praises of the Imperial pair.t 
Nobody, indeed, had the faintest suspicion at the time that war was in store 
for us—a war which gave the French Emperor that very alliance with England 
for which he was then scheming. But before describing the events that led 
up to the most disastrous calamity that darkens the Queen’s reign, it may -be 
well to sketch briefly the chief points in the Home Policy of her Majesty’s 
Ministers during 1853. 

It has been said that there were only two great projects in which the 
Queen interested herself during this year, filled, as it was, with distracting 
anxieties as to foreign affairs—the- Budget and the India Government Bill. 
There was, however, a third: Lord John Russell’s scheme—unhappily abor- 
tive—for establishing a national system of public instruction. 

Parliament met on the 10th of February, and Mr. Disraeli called Sir James 
Graham and Sir Charles Wood to account for speaking rudely of the French 
.Emperor in their hustings addresses. Nothing came of his pungent attack, 
and ‘public interest in politics was languid till April arrived, when Mr. 
Gladstone introduced his celebrated Budget—the first of a series that enabled 


* The Imperial marriage took place—the civil ceremony on the 29th, and the religious ceremony on 
the 30th of January, 1853. 

ft Compare with such comments a passage in a letter written by Mr. Nassau Senior, to M. de 
Tocqueville. ‘‘Mrs. Grote tells me that you rather complain that the English papers approve the 
marriage, a marriage which you all disapprove. The fact is that we like the marriage because you 
dislike it. .W: are, above all things, desirous that the present tyranny should end as quickly as 
poesible. It can end only by the general alienation of the French people from the tyrant; and every 
fault that he commite delights us, because it is a step towards his fall.”.—Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions of Alexis de Tooqueville, Vol. II., p. 34. Cf. also Palmerston’s opinion from another point of 
view. Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. IL, p. 7. 
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him to divide with Sir Robert Peel the glory of being the greatest Finance 
Minister of the Victorian age. 

Mr. Gladstone found that Mr. Disraeli, by under-estimating his revenue 
and over-estimating his expenditure, had left him with a surplus, not of 
£461,000, but of £2,307,000.* Unexpected military expenditure, due to dread 
of a French invasion, had reduced this surplus to £807,000. The primary 
feature in Mr. Gladstone’s Budget was the extension of the tax on personal 
property devised by will to real property, and also to personal property that 
passed by settlement. This, Mr. Gladstone reckoned, would ultimately bring 
in £2,000,000, and put him in a position to deal with the Income Tax, 
which came to an end in 1853. He proposed to continue the Income Tax at 
sevenpence in the pound for two years, then to reduce it to sixpence, and 
in three years after that to reduce it to fivepence. He extended the tax to 
Ireland, but, by way of compensation, remitted the debts which Ireland had 
recently incurred to the Imperial Treasury. He increased the duties on 
Scotch spirits from 3s. 5d. to 4s. 8d., and on Irish spirits from 2s. 8d. to 
33s. 4d. a gallon, and thus, he reckoned, he had a surplus of £2,151,000 to 
spend. How did he spend it? He abolished the duty on soap, thereby 
terminating the last of the taxes on the four “necessaries ’’—salt, leather, 
and candles were the other three—which Adam Smith condemned a century 
before.t He reduced the taxes on 256 minor articles of food, besides tea, 
advertisements, carriages, dogs, male servants, apples, cheese, cocoa, butter, 
and raisins. He reduced the rate of postage to the Colonies—a reduction 
which, it is surprising to find, had not been even suggested by Mr. Disraeli 
or any of his predecessors in the highest of Imperial interests. An ingenious 


_ feature in his Budget was his manipulation of the Funds. Old Three per 


Cent. Consols, which could be paid off at a year’s notice, sold for a little 
over par, that is to say, £100 of stock sold for a little more than £100. 
New Three per Cents, however, which were not redeemable for twenty years, 
sold for £103—+z.e., £100 of stock was worth in the market £108, the difference 
of £8 representing the value of the State guarantee to pay interest on the 
stock for twenty years. Hence, he said, if he gave a like guarantee for | 
some of the unguaranteed stock, he might lay hands on the increment of 
value thereby added to it for the benefit of the State. He accordingly per- 
mitted fundholders to exchange £100 of Consols, or “ Reduced Three per 
Cents.”? for Exchequer bonds,{ or for £82 10s. in New Three and a Half per 
Cent. Stock, guaranteed for forty years to pay £2 17s. 9d. of interest, or for £110 
irredeemable Two and a Half per Cent. Stock. Mr. Spencer Walpole has said 


* Mr. Disraeli reckoned the revenue of 1852 at £51,626,000. It actually reached £53,089,000. He 
eet down the expenditure at £51,164,000, whereas it came only to £50,782,000. 

t Dowell’s History of Taxation, Vol. II., p. 322; Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Vol. III., p. 337. 

t These bore interest at £1 10s. per cent., but were in iuture to bear interest at £2 16s. up to 1864, 
and £2 10s. up to 1894. 
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that “in breadth, in comprehension, in boldness, in knowledge, and in origi- 
nality,” Mr. Gladstone’s first Budget will compare with Peel’s greatest efforts 


.- in 1842 and 1845.*. But even Mr. Walpole admits that, whereas Peel’s Budgets 


can be tested by results, Mr. Gladstone’s can be judged of only from its inten- 
tion. The Crimean war—which he did not foresee, and which, as will be 
shown presently, was then brewing—upset all his calculations. It was not 


PRINCE JEROME BONAPARTE. 


favourable to conversion of debt; moreover, the new succession duty did not 
bring it ‘one-fourth of the estimated sum.t+ Only one important change was 
effected in the scheme. The duty on advertisements, which Mr. Gladstone 
proposed should be reduced to Gd.,.. was abolished by the odd and novel 
method of moving and carrying an amendment substituting the cipher (0) for 
the figure 6(d.), in the resolution of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Hume 


* Walpole’s History of England, ‘Vol. V.. p- 68. = 

+ Students of financial history may be referred to Hansard, Vol. CXXI., p. 11, for Mr. Disraeli’s 
first Budget, and to Hansard, Vol. CXXV., pp. 818, 1555, 1399, and 1423, for Mr. Gladstone’s. C£ 
also Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1870. 
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challenged the competence of the House of Commons in Committee to adopt 
a resolution with a “nought” in it 


instead of a definite figure, but the 
Speaker ruled against him. _ 
The India Bill was introduced by Sir C. Wood on the 8rd of June, 1853. 
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SKETCH IN THE OUTER CLOISTERS, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The complaints against the system under which India was ruled were that 
it led to wars, deficits, maladministration of justice, neglect of public works 
and of education. The Dual Government of the Imperial Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company was maintained, but the 
Court of Directors was reduced from thirty members to eighteen, twelve of 
whom were to be chosen by the Company, and six nominated by the Crown, 
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who were to be Indian officials of ten years’ service. The new system, which 
was to prevail till Parliamert chose to change it, put an end to the old plan 
of leasing the Indian Empire for a term of years to a Company of merchant 
adventurers. As to patronage, competition was substituted for nomination as 
the mode of entering the public service. Direct appointments to the Indian 
Army were, however, left in the hands of the Directors of the Company. 
The scheme was warmly discussed, the friends of the Company insisting on 
immediate legislation; its enemies, thinking that in time they might be able 
to educate the country up to the point of abolishing the authority of the 
Directors, and transferring the government of India absolutely to the Crown,* 
pressed for delay. Mr. Disraeli and the bulk of the Tories were for a a 
legislation, but in the end the Government carried the Bill. 

Lord John Russell, on the 4th of April, explained his scheme for establish- 
ing a system of national education. The main point in it was that it empowered 
Municipal Authorities to raise a rate in aid of voluntary schools, the rate to 
be applied to pay twopence in the week for each scholar, provided fourpence 
or fivepence were contributed from other ssurces. The scheme was, however, 
abandoned. Lord John had in his speech foreshadowed the introduction of 
a Bill imposing drastic reforms on the Universities, and this roused the Tory 
Party to obstruct his proposals. It is but fair to draw attention to this Bill, 
because Lord John Russell is entitled to the credit of having been the first 
statesman to present a comprehensive scheme for organising primary educa- 
tion, based on the principle that it is the duty of the community to provide 
for the instruction of the people by levying an education rate. This, said 
Mr. W. J. Fox, was “a most important step in the progress of public in- 
struction.” 

A Bill empowering the Local Governments in Canada to deal with Clergy 
Reserves was introduced by Mr. F. Peel on the 15th of February. It is notable 
because the debates on it illustrate the difference between the ideas of the 
two parties in the State as to Colonial Government—the Tories in those days 
being on the whole opposed to granting the Colonies privileges of self-govern- 
ment, whilst the Liberals favoured such grants. In 1791 it. was enacted that 
whenever the Crown disposed of waste lands in Canada, one-seventh of their 
value should be reserved for the support of the Protestant clergy. The funds, 
it seems, had not been fairly distributed, the Established Churches of England 
and Scotland having received the largest share of them. In 1840 the Imperial 
Legislature had confirmed this appropriation by restraining the Canadian Legis- 
latures from meddling with these funds. The Bill of the Government simply 
gave the Canadian Legislature the right of dealing with them as it thought 
fit, on the ground that the disposal of lands which derived their value from 
Canadian capital and Canadian enterprise was a matter of Colonial rather 
than of Imperial concern. The Bill was passed. 

'* This was the principle which Mr. Fox and the ‘‘old Whigs” advocated. 
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On the 11th of July a Bill for altering the punishment of transportation 
was introduced into the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor. Only one 
Colony— Western Australia—-was willing to receive convicts, and not more 
than 800 to 1,000 a year could be sent there. The Government proposed; 
therefore, to limit transportation to such cases of crime as would carry a 
sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment, and substitute shorter periods of 
imprisonment for offences, which up till now had been punished by varying 
periods of transportation. 

This proposal, which was carried, was forced on the State by the great 
changes which had been effected in the Australian Colonies after the discovery 
of gold in New South Wales. Here it may be well to notice the manner in 
which these gold discoveries were made, and their effect on the prosperity 
of the Empire. | 

It was on the 10th of September, 1852, that the West India mail steamer 
brought news to England which revived the old yearning for the discovery 
of the fabled El] Dorado—dormant in the English breast since the days of 
Raleigh. Gold, it was reported, had been found near Bathurst, in New South 
Wales, where a frantic rush to the diggings had taken place. The merchant 
left his warehouse, the shopman his counter, even the lawyers deserted their 
clients—all eager to join in tne headlong race to the mines. But all the 
gold they were likely to win could not possibly balance the loss caused to the 
Colony at the time by the mad stampede of the shepherds, who abandoned 
their countless flocks for the mines. The gold fever was further exacerbated 
by the subsequent discovery of another rich deposit in Victoria. America had 
found her El Dorado in California; Englishmen accordingly heard with pride 
that they, too, had come into a richer heritage in the hitherto despised convict 
settlements of Australasia. On the 23rd of November, 1852, three vessels from 
Australia sailed into the Thames with a cargo of seven tons of solid gold. 
The Eagle brought 160,000 ounces, worth £600,000, and she had made the 
passage from Melbourne to the Downs in seventy-six days; the Sapphire and 
Pelham, from Sydney, brought 14,668 ounces and 27,762 ounces respectively ; 
the Maztland, from Sydney, followed with 14,326 ounces; the Australra, the 
first steamer that arrived from these Colonies, next came in with a still larger 
quantity; and in December the Dido appeared with a cargo of gold-dust 
valued at £400,000. 

Politically the Protectionists tried to turn these discoveries to some account, 
They had predicted that Free Trade would ruin the country. On the con- 
trary, £6,000,000 of taxation had been remitted since 1846, and yet there 
was no shrinkage of revenue. Exports had risen from £58,000,000 to 
£78,000,000, the shipping trade was brisker than ever, and on the Ist of 
January, 1858, there were not quite 800,000 paupers in the country.* Hven 
the landed interest could not pretend to have been ruined, seeing that the 

* Walpole’s History of England, Vol. V., p. 45. 
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Income Tax assessment under Schedule B, which is levied on rents of 
agricultural land, had risen from £46,328,811 in 1845 to £46,681,488 ir 
1852. This tide of prosperity under Free Trade seemed certain to flow rather 
than to ebb, so that the Tories were taunted with the utter failure of 
their dismal Protectionisit prophecies. It need hardly be said that the Queen, 
who, as a strong Free Trader, had watched with deep anxiety the result of 
the great revolution in fiscal policy which she had helped Peel to initiate, © 
was intensely gratified, not to say relieved in mind, when the figures illustrating 
the commercial condition of her realm were brought under her notice. The 
Protectionists, however, had an answer to these facts. It was, they averred, 
the unexpected discovery of gold in Australia that had saved the country 
from the ruin which they predicted must come from Free Trade. It may be 
pointed out that the figures we have given for the purpose of showing how 
the trade of the country stood after 1846, cover the period before, and not 
the period after, gold was imported from Australia—a circumstance which the 
Queen and Prince Albert were quick to note and appreciate. The Tory 
Protectionists, in fact, completely misunderstood the effect which would be 
produced by any sudden increase in the supply of gold. That effect was two- 
fold: (1) on the mother country, and (2) on the Australian Colonies. 

There is very little mystery about the effect of an increase in the pro- 
duction of gold. The more we put into the market the less valuable will it 
become. If we double the quantity of gold in circulation, it follows that an 
article which could be bought for a sovereign will not be sold for less than 
two sovereigns. The price of the article is thus said to rise, whereas the 
value, or, properly speaking, the purchasing power of the gold, for which it is 
exchanged, is said to fall. An increase in the stock of gold ought, therefore, 
to lead to a rise in prices, and to a fall or depreciation in the value of the 
metal. In 1853 some foolish persons therefore predicted that gold would soon 
be as cheap as silver; and yet, though the supply was trebled, gold was not 
trebly depreciated in value. ‘Undoubtedly some effect,” says Mr. Walpole, 
“was consequently made on prices; but the effect was probably only slowly 
and gradually felt. Gold was absorbed in vast and unprecedented quantities 
in the arts, and the supply which was actually available for barter was not 
immediately augmented to the same degree.’* It is difficult to understand 
how so able a writer has been led into an error which must vitiate every 
deduction drawn from the effect of the Australian gold discoveries on the 
prosperity of the English people, in the Victorian period. Nobody has ever 
been able to estimate even approximately the amount of gold that is absorbed 
in the arts. All that we know is that the amount is so small, that it could 
not affect such an enormous increase in the supply as that which came from 
_Australia.t Besides, as gold did not fall much. in value, it was not likely 


* Walpole’s History of England, Vol. V., p. 49. 
+ For facts bearing on this point, see Fawoett’s Manuva! cf Political Economy, p. 490. 
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that it would be much absorbed in the arts. But, then, what became of all 
the gold that was so suddenly poured into England from Australia? Some 
of it was absorbed in coinage,* but not enough to account for the absorption 
of the vast quantity that remained. The key to the puzzle is, in truth, to 
be found in the statistics of commerce which we have already cited. 

The value of gold was kept up in spite of the sudden increase in the 


THE CONVEYING OF AUSTRALIAN GOLD FROM THE EAST INDIA DOCKS TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(Afler the Engraving in the ‘Illustrated London News.”) 


supply, because, under Free Trade, the commerce of the country began to 
expand by leaps and bounds. The Australian supplies, in fact, were absorbed 
in trade, for it is obvious that the sudden expansion of business which followed 
from Free Trade must have caused a corresponding demand for money, not 
only to conduct the operations of barter, but to pay the wages of the addi- 
tional workers who produced the articles sold for money. When this fact 
is grasped, it is easy to understand what the Australian gold discoveries did 
for England. Had no new supplies of gold been found in 1853, Free Trade 
would have brought serious disasters in its wake, but not precisely in the 
form predicted by the Tories. The sudden expansion of trade would have 


* In 1847 the Mint coined £5,000,000, in 1850 £11,000,000, and in 1858 only £1,200,000. 
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caused a sudden demand for gold; the value of gold must have risen. Sup- 
posing gold had thus doubled in value, then the prices of commodities would 
have been halved, that is to say, one hundred oxen would have sold only for as 
many sovereigns as fifty sold for before the value of gold was thus increased. 
Everybody who had to make a fixed money payment, such as rent or in- 
terest, would have had their payment doubled, for they would have had to 
produce twice as much to meet their obligations as originally sufficed for that. 
purpose. The burden of the National Debt, for example, would have been 
doubled, for, to pay every pound’s worth of interest to the fundholder, the 
public would have had to realise what represented two pounds’ worth of wealth 
when the interest was first fixed. In fact, the only people who would have 
gained, would have been the few who had to receive fixed payments, at the 
expense of the many who had to make them. The discovery of gold at a 
time when a liberated and expanding trade was causing an increased demand 
for the metal was thus a providential coincidence. By preventing the demand 
from outrunning the supply, it prevented a sudden increase in the value of 
the metal, which must have reduced prices and upset all the monetary arrange- 
ments of the country. 

What was the effect of the discovery of gold on the Australian Colonies? 
Very much the same as the discovery of rich deposits of any other saleable 
ore, excepting in this respect, that gold is the one metal that commands an 
immediate sale, at a high and very slightly varying price. Land, Labour, 
and Capital are the three great requisites of production. Of these Australia, 
prior to 1853, had only the first in abundance. The gold mines attracted 
a rush of emigrants to Australia. But gold mining is a lottery in which the 
prizes fall to the few. The average earnings of the digger were soon found to 
be lower than the wages paid in other employments. Hence crowds of men 
who had been attracted to the mines soon left them, and were ready to 
follow other pursuits, so that the gold rush gave Australia the second element 
in production—labour. But the gold which was won, and the demands of 
the mining population, soon stimulated industry and increased wealth in the 
Colonies—in other words, the gold rush brought to Australia the third requisite 
of production—capital. 

The Australian gold discoveries, therefore, transformed an insignificant penal 
settlement into a rich and queenly Commonwealth, and saved England from 
the gold famine, with its disastrous fall in prices, which a sudden expan- 
sion of trade must inevitably have produced after Protective duties were 
abolished. There were, however, two shadows on the picture. The gold 
rush to Australia depleted the labour market at home. The demands of the 
Australian Colonies for British goods, after gold had been discovered, were 
enormous. A sudden diminution in the supply of labour, combined with a 
corresponding increase in the demand for the- goods which Labour produces, 
naturally led to a demand in England for increased wages. Strikes broke 
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out all over the country. Labour was scarce and basiness brisk, and though 
the conflict was, except in rare cases, unaccompanied by violence, it may be 
said that generally speaking victory lay rather with the workers than with 
their masters. Wages were forced up, which was perhaps fortunate, because, 
as the year wore on, it soon became apparent that a bad harvest in England, 
France, and Germany would seriously increase the price of food.* The enor- 
mous impetus given to industry, and the rise in wages which followed, enabled 
skilled labour to bear this increase in the price of bread. The unskilled 
labourers, however, who from lack of organisation cannot “strike” with much 
effect, suffered acutely, especially towards the end of the year. But by that 
time a calamity was within measurable distance, which diverted the minds of 
the English people from dear bread and bad harvests. That calamity was 
the Crimean war, which rendered 1853 the last year of “The Great Peace.” 
which followed the battle of Waterloo. 


# Wheat which in June, 1853, stood at 45s. a quarter, on the 25th of November went up to 72s. dd- 
The 4-lb. loaf rose from 10}d. to 1s. Annual Register, Vol. XCV., p. 165, 
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Wuen Parliament was prorogued on the 20th of Augnst, 1853, the following 
passage was inserted in the Queen’s Speech. “It is with deep interest and 
concern that her Majesty has viewed the serious misunderstanding which has 
recently risen between Russia and the Ottoman Porte. The Emperor of 
the French has united with her Majesty in earnest endeavours to reconcile 
differences, the continuance of which might involve Europe in war.” The 
war to which these differences led has ever been regarded by the Queen as 
the one heart-breaking calamity of her reign—a calamity hardly equalled by 
the great Mutiny, which, though it nearly wrecked her Eastern Empire, ended 
in establishing her authority more firmly than ever in her Asiatic dominions. 
No such tangible result as that followed, however, from the war into which 
the country was now being rapidly hurried. The results of this war—the 
battles, the- siege operations, “‘ the moving accidents by flood and field ”’—are 
all well known; but its causes are to this day very imperfectly understood 
by Englishmen. The folly and weakness of the Aberdeen Ministry, the 
influence: of Prince Albert, the aggressive designs of Russia, the obstinacy 
and brutality of the Turks, the determination of Napoleon III. to foment 
a disturbance from which he might emerge with the status of a Ruler 
who had linked the throne of a parvenu in an alliance with an ancient 
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monarchy, the factious desire of the Tory Opposition to entangle the Coalition 
Ministry in Foreign troubles—to all these causes have different writers 
traced the Crimean war. Let us, then, examine carefully, and closely, the 
development of the dispute that broke the peace of Europe in connection 
with the attitude to it—sometimes, it must be frankly said, a wrong attitude— 
which the Queen and the Court of St. James’s held. 

The geographical conditions of Russia, and the political state of Turkey, 
favoured the outbreak of war between these States. Russia has no outlet to 


BAZAAR IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


the sea except through the Baltic in the north, which is frozen in winter, and 
through the Bosphorus in the south, which is open all the year, but which is 
dominated by the Sultan so long-as Constantinople is the capital of Turkey. 
Russia has, therefore, an obvious interest either in making Turkey her vassal, 
or in expelling the Turks from Europe, and establishing a Power at Constan- 
tinople in servitude to the Czar. It is almost a heresy to say that Russia has 
not aimed at seizing Constantinople herself. Yet if we are to base our judg- 
ment on authentic historical documents, and not on the heated imaginings of 
excited Russophobists, it is necessary to say this. The Emperor Nicholas was 
the most aggressive of modern Czars, and there is no reagon to doubt the 
cynical candour with which he expressed his views on this subject to Sir 
George Hamilton Seymour, in his conversations with him early in the year.* 


* ‘‘You know,”’ said the Emperor on the 14th of January, to Sir Hamilton Seymour, ‘the dreams and 
plans in which the Empress Catherine was in tue habit of indulging; these were handed down to our time ; 
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Yet it is certain that his ideas as to the reconstitution of European Turkey in 
the event of the Turkish Empire breaking up, took the form of organising a 
series of autonomous States, which, like the Danubian Principalities in 1853, 
should be under his protection, though, perhaps, under the nominal suzerauinty 
of the Turks—by that time banished to Asia Minor—“bag and baggage.” 
. These ideas may have been right or wrong. It is, however, just to say that 
they were the ideas of the Czar, and that they do not correspond with the 
scheme for making Constantinople the capital of Russia, which most popular 
English writers accuse him of cherishing.* The interest of Russia being 
thus revealed, let us see where her opportunity lay. It lay in the fact that 
the Ottomans, though they had enough bodily strength to conquer, had never 
enough brain-power to govern u European Enpire. In this respect they 
differed signally from the equally savaze hordes of Manchu Tartars, who 
overran China, and who, instead of destroying, adapted ‘themselves to the 
civilisation with which they came in contact. The Christian provinces of 
Turkey, and the Greek Christians, under the rule of the Sultan were mis- 
governed, plundered, and at times tortured by the myrmidons of a barbarous 
and feeble autocracy. The Russian Ozaz, as head of a nation fanatically 
devoted to the Greek cult, could always find in this misgovernment and 
Oppression apt opportunity for interfering between the Sultan and his Greek 
subjects. Moreover, in every act of interference the Czar of Muscovy knows 
that he will be supported to the death by the fervid fanaticism of the Russian 
people. | 

But the example of other Powers was not wanting in 1858 to emphasise 
the promptings of interest and opportunity. In 1852 the Turks determined 
to strike a blow at Montenegro, with which they had for centuries waged 
chronic warfare. The Sublime Porte sent Omar Pasha to occupy the Princi- 
pality of the Black Mountain. Austria, alarmed at the prospect, despatched 
Count Leiningen to Constantinople, and instructed him to press for the recall 
of Omar. The Porte yielded to this demand, and recalled him.t 

Nor was Austria the only Power that wa3 demonstrating the ease with 
which Turkey might be coerced. France had a dispute pending with Turkey, 
as to the privileges of the Roman Catholic monks in Jerusalem—a dispute 
into which the French Emperor, when Prince-President in 1850, had entered 
with vigour, for the purpose of conciliating the French clergy. Mr. Kinglake 
insinuates that Napoleon III. manufactured this quarrel in order to force on 


buat, while I inherited immense territorial possesaions, I did not inherit those visions—those intentions 
if you like to call them so.” And again on the 22nd of February, “I will not to‘erate the permanent 
occupation of Constantinople by the Russians; having said this, I will say that it never shall be held by 
‘the English, or French, or any other great nation.” Secret Correspondence between Sir G. H. Seymour, 
British Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, and Her Majesty's Government. Eastern Papers, Part V. 

* Secret Correspondence, Eastern Papers, Part V., p 204. 

ft Diplomatic Study of the Crimean War, from Russian Oficial Sources, Vol. I., p. 115. 
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a European war that might. strengthen his position. It is but fair to say 
that the Emperor inherited the controversy from Louis Philippe.* As it 
led to the assertion of claims on the part of Russia, the rejection of which 
by Turkey caused the Crimean war, it may be well briefly to set forth its 
salient points. 

In 1740 the Porte, in a treaty with France, granted to the Roman 
Catholic monks and clergy in Jerusalem the custody of certain places in the 
Holy Land, associated with the memory of Christ, and to which Greek and 
Latin Christians were in the habit of making pilgrimages. The Great Church 
of Bethlehem, the Sanctuary of the Nativity, the Tomb of the Virgin, the 
Stone of Anointing, and the Seven Arches of the Virgin in the tomb of the 
Holy Sepulchre, were among the Sacred Places thus ceded.t During the 
Revolution, French zeal for maintaining the privileges of the Romish clergy in 
Syria grew cool, and the Holy Places in the custody of the Latin monks were 
shockingly neglected. The Greek Christians, however, not only visited these 
consecrated spots as pilgrims, but piously repaired them with the sanction of 
the Porte, thus acquiring by firmans from the Sultan the privilege of worship- 
ping in them. The policy of the Porte seems to have been to induce Latins 
and Greeks to share the use of the sacred shrines. But Latins and Greeks, 
under the protection of France and Russia respectively, each claimed an ex- 
elusive right of control and guardianship over them. The dispute had been 
carried on in a desultory way till, in 1850, it was narrowed down to this 
point: France, on behalf of the Latin monks, contended that, in order to pass 
into the grotto of the Holy Manger, they should have exclusive possession of 
the key of the Church of Bethlehem, and of one of the keys—the other being 
in Greek custody—of each of the two doors of the Holy Manger; further, 
that the Sanctuary of the Nativity itself should be ornamented with a silver 
star, and the arms of France. In February, 1853, the. Porte. adjudicated on 
the rival claims in a letter addressed to the French Chargé d’Affaires, and in a 
firman to the Greek patriarch. The representative of France was told that 
the Latins were to have the keys they demanded. The Patriarch was told 
that Greeks, Armenians, and Latins should have keys also, and that the Latins 
were not to have any of the exclusive rights over the Holy Places that they 
claimed. When it became known that the Porte had thus spoken with “two 
voices,” France complained that the exclusive rights demanded by her under 
the Treaty of 1740 were denied in the firman. Russia, on behalf of the 
Greeks, claimed credit for moderation in accepting the firman as a compromise, 


* Consult on this subject Mr. Nas+au Senior’s article in North British Quarterly Review for February, 
1851, on “ The State of the Continent.”’ 

+ Louis Philippe, it must be stated im justice to Napoleon ITI., also claimed for the Latin Church 
the right of repairing the dome of the Holy Sepulchre in the Latin instead of the Byzantine form, a 
tlaim which was indeecribably offensive to the Greek priests.—North British Quarterly Review, February, 
1851. 
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and insisted on its being publicly proclaimed at Jerusalem as a charter of 
Greek privileges. The Porte, in deference to the opposition of France, 
refused to make public proclamation of the firman.* The Russian Consul- 
General left Jerusalem in high dudgeon. ‘The Latins,” says Mr. Walpole, 
“on hearing the decision of the Porte, that they should be allowed to 
celebrate mass once a year in the Church of the Virgin, near Gethsemane, 
but that they should not be allowed to disturb the altar and its ornaments, 
declared that it was impossible to celebrate mass on a schismatic slab of 
marble, and before a crucifix whose feet were separated.” + In this quarrel 
of a few ignorant monks over the mummeries of their rival rituals lay the 
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germ of that great war in which England sacrificed the lives of 28,000 brave 
men, and spent £30,000,000 of sterling treasure! 

The Porte endeavoured, by contradictory concessions, such as by publicly 
reading the firman, and by permitting the Latins to put a star over the altar 
of the Nativity, to please both parties—but in vain. Russia, towards the 
end of 1852, had moved a corps d’armée on the frontier of Moldavia. France 
threatened to send her fleet to Syria; and in the end of February, 1853, the 
Czar sent Prince Menschikoff on a special mission to Constantinople, for the 
purpose of enforcing the Russian demands. 

The turn in affairs that placed Lord Aberdeen at the head of the Queen’s 
Government did not tend to moderate these demands, or induce the Czar 
to treat the Porte with any delicacy. The Czar, in fact, was honestly 
- convinced that his views as to the future of Turkey were, in the main, 

shared by Lord Aberdeen, and therefore by the British Cabinet. It was 


* Dip. Stud. Crimean War, Vol. L., p. 134. 
+ Spencer Walpole’s History of England, Vol. V., p. 79. 
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well known that when the Czar visited England, in 1844, he had discussed 
the Eastern Question with the Queen and her principal advisers, and that he 
and Lord Aberdeen nad become personal friends. His Majesty had propounded 
to Peel and Aberdeen his fixed idea that it would be well, in view of the 
impending dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, that England and Russia should 
agree as to the disposal of its European provinces. As Austria would follow 
Russia, an Anglo-Russian coalition would necessarily dictate terms to France, 
who, by her support of Mehemet Ali, had shown that her interests were as 
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hostile to those of England in Egypt, as they were to those of Russia 
in Syma. In fact, the Czar’s conversations with the Tory Ministers in 1844 
were almost identical with those which he subsequently held with Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour in 1853. Sir Theodore Martin asserts that: Peel rejected these 
overtures, saying that England did not regard the dissolution of Turkey as 
imminent, that she wanted no Turkish territory for herself, that she merely 
desired to prevent any government in Egypt from closing the road to India, 
and that she must decline to pledge herself to accept Russian plans for 
disposing of the Turkish territory, till events rendered its disposal a pressing 
question.* Sir Theodore Martin, however, admits that there was “a generai 
concurrence in the principle expressed” by the Czar, that no Great Power— 
least of all France—should be permitted to aggrandise itself at the expense 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XI. 
35 
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of Turkey. Now, it seems certain that up to the very moment when war 
was declared, the Emperor Nicholas was convinced that Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government would never take sides with France against him, in any quarrel © 
about Turkey. He was convinced, despite’ the despatches of the British 
Ministry, that the ideas of the British Government and his own in regard to 
the future of Turkey, were in principle the same—and this conviction he 
evidently carried away with him from England in 1844. He must have been, 
therefore, too stupid to correctly understand what Peel said to him, or Peel 
must have said more to him than Sir Theodore Martin felt himself at liberty 
to record, in his masterly but discreet biography of Prince Albert. The 
manifest reluctance of Lord Aberdeen to thwart the Russian Emperor, and 
his obvious embarrassment when his duty forced him to comment publicly on 
Russian diplomacy in 1853, indicate that something more was said. What it 
was has been revealed by Lord Malmesbury in an entry in his Diary under 
date the 3rd of June, 1853. ‘There is,” says Lord Malmesbury, who speaks 
with the authority of one who had held the seals of the Foreign Office, 
“a circumstance which I think must strongly influence Lord Aberdeen at this 
moment; which is, that when the Emperor Nicholas came to England in 
1844, he, Sir Robert Peel (then Prime Minister), the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lord Aberdeen (then Foreign Secretary) drew up -and signed a 
memorandum, the spirit and scope of which was to support Russia in her 
legitimate protectorship of the Greek religion and the Holy Shrines, and 
to do so without consulting France. When Lord Derby’s government came in, 
at first, I was unable to understand the mysterious allusions which Brunnow * 
made now and then, and which he retracted when he saw that either I knew 
nothing of this paper, or that I desired to ignore it. Since it was composed 
and written, the position of affairs in Europe is totally changed, and is even 
reversed. In 1840 the events in the East had then estranged England and 
France from one another, and Louis Napoleon did not exist as a factor in 
European policy. Now he is Emperor of the French, and the Duke and Peel are 
dead, yet it is not unnatural to believe that Nicholas, finding Lord Aberdeen 
, Prime Minister, and the sole survivor of these three English statesmen, should 
feel that the moment had arrived, so long wished for by Russia, to fall upon 
Turkey .... He believes that Lord Aberdeen never will join France against 
him, and probably thinks Palmerston stultified by the drudgery of the Home 
Office.” + This passage in Lord Malmesbury’s Diary explains why Lord 
Beaconsfield used to say that he knew as a fact within his own knowledge, 
that had Lord Aberdeen not come to power in 1852, the Crimean war would 
never have broken out.{ Perhaps it explains why Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
- declared ‘that if the Tories had not been driven from Office in 1852, the 


* Ruesian Ambaasador in London. 
+ Memoirs of an Ex-Minuister, Vol. I., pp. 402, 403. 
t Mr. Disraeli’s Speech at Manchester, April 3, 1872. 
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Crimean war would have been avoided. It is now only too easy to under- 
stand that, if he had this Secret Memorandum in his possession, the Czar 
Nicholas naturally believed that the British Government were not serious in 
their antagonism. It is also easy to understand why Lord Aberdeen always 
shrank from speaking the firm word of warning, which would have induced 
Russia to pause ere her’ troops crossed the Pruth, and draw back whilst it 
was possible to draw back with honour. 

The existence of an informal understanding between the Czar and the old 
Tory Government of 1844 shows us why his Majesty, in conversation with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, on the 9th and i4th of January, 1853, reopened the ques- 
tion which he believed he had virtually arranged with that Government. The 
last living representative of it—Lord Aberdeen—was Prime Minister of Eng- 
land; Turkey was in a more decrepit condition than ever; France seemed 
bent on reviving the Napoleonic legend—of evil omen to England in Egypt; 
nay, she was challenging the claim of Russia to secure protection for the 
Greek Christians in the Ottoman Empire—a claim which the Tory leaders 
in 1844 were disposed to favour.* The Czar therefore thought it most oppor- 
tune to say to Sir Hamilton Seymour, as he had said to Wellington and 
Peel, that Turkey, “the Sick Man,” was dying on their hands, that England 
and Russia should either agree what should or should not be done with his 
heritage when he died, and, further, to suggest that the Christian provinces of 
Turkey should be organised as independent States under Russian protection, 
whilst England occupied Egypt and Candia.t Lord John Russell’s reply to these 
conversations must have also misled the Czar, preoccupied as he was with the 
fact that, in terms of the Secret Memorandum of 1844, England and Russia 
had agreed on a common policy in Turkey. Lord John, in effect, said that, 
as the British Government did not think that the Turk was quite moribund, it 
was premature to discuss any project, negative or positive, for disposing of his 
territory, and that England had no desire for territorial aggrandisement. But 
he went on to add that he thought the Sultan should be “advised” to treat 
his Christian subjects justly and humanely, because, if he did so, the Czar 
would not find it “necessary to apply that exceptional protection which his 
Imperial Majesty has found so burdensome and inconvenient, though no doubt 
prescribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty.” The words here italicised were 
not altogether in accord with the facts, for no treaty sanctioned in plain, 
definite terms this “exceptional protection ;”’ moreover, they admitted the 
whole Rusgian case; for, as will be seen, it was precisely because the Czar 
was supposed to be bent on extorting from Turkey an extension of the 


* See Count Nesselrode’s Memorandum embodying the views which, according to the Czar, were 
ngreed on in the conversations he held with the Tory Ministers in 1844.—Eastern Papers, 1854, Part VI. 
This document, probably the one referred to by Lord Malmesbury, was transmitted to England on the 
Czar’s return to St. Petersburg, and deposited unchallenged in the secret archives of the Foreign Office. 

+ Eastern Papers, 1852, Part VI. pp. 10, 11. 
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sanction given by existing treaties to the Russian Protectorate over her 
oppressed Christian subjects, that Turkey and England went to war with 
Russia. Whether that war was right or wrong, this is certain: it was 
waged by the English Government to rebut a claim, which that Govern- 
ment at the outset admitted. The Czar, through Count Nesselrode, expressed 
himself satisfied with the self-denying pledges which had passed between the 
Russian and English Governments, and, as England had promised not to 
entertain any project for the protection of Turkey without a previous under- 
standing with Russia, so Russia, he said, gave a similar undertaking to England. 
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But he observed that the surest way to prevent the fall of Turkey would be to 
induce the Porte to treat the Greek Christians with equity and humanity. 
The English Government, delighted with this friendly communication, advised 
the Porte to compose the dispute between France and Russia, by offering to 
accept any arrangement which these two Powers would take as satisfactory. 
It remonstrated with France for having been the first, not only to raise the 
quarrel about the Holy Places, but also to support her demands by a threat 
of war. This was a second admission on the part of England that in this 
controversy Russia was in the right. Napoleon III. recalled M. de Lavalelle, 
his hectoring Envoy at Constantinople, and sent M. de La Cour in his place. 
- Russia ceased her warlike preparations on the Moldavian frontier, and the 
war-cloud on the horizon began to melt away. 

Unfortunately for the prospects of peace, Lord Aberdeen ordered Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe to resume his duties as Ambassador at Constantinople. 
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Stratford de Redcliffe was a man of indomitable strength of character, restless 
energy, and invincible tenacity of purpose. His fitness for the office of a 
mediator between Turkey, Russia, and France, charged specially to avert war, 
may be estimated by the following entry in Lord Malmesbury’s Diary, under 


LOED STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Boning and Small.) 


date February 25th, 1854:—“ Lord Bath,” writes Lord Malmesbury, “has come 
back from Constantinople, and says that Lord Stratford openly boasts having 
got his personal revenge against the Czar by fomenting the war. He told 
Lord Bath so.” According to Lord Malmesbury, his hatred to the Czar 
dated from the time when his Majesty refused to receive him as Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. It is now beyond doubt that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
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from the beginning to the end of the negotiations between the Powers, acted 
the part of a Marplot. As Prince Albert, in a letter to Baron Stockmar on 
the 27th of November, said, “The prospects of a peaceful settlement in the 
East do not improve. Lord Stratford fulfils his instructions to the letter, 
but he so contrives that we are getting constantly deeper and deeper into a 
war policy.” It is impossible to describe in truer words the malign and 
baneful influence of the diplomatist who, to gratify his personal rancour, 
inflicted the torture of war upon his country. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe reached Constantinople-on the 5th of April, 1853. 
There he found that Prince Menschikoff, at the head of a menacing mission, 
had arrived before him on the 28th of February. Menschikoff began opera- 
tions by refusing to treat with Fuad Effendi, the Foreign Minister. Fuad 
resigned in favour of Rifaat Pasha. The tone of the Russian envoy then 
alarmed the Grand Vizier, who sought advice from Colonel Rose,* British Chargé 
d’Affaires. Colonel Rose immediately begged Admiral Dundas to bring the 
Mediterranean squadron to the mouth of the Dardanelles, but the Admiral 
refused to sail without instructions from the Cabinet, and the Cabinet dis- 
approved of Rose’s action. France, however, thought that this act indicated 
an intention on the part of England to forestall her, and despatched the 
Toulon squadron to Salamis, without waiting to hear whether Colonel Rose’s 
action had been sanctioned by his Government.t The presence of the French 
fleet so near the scene of an acrid controversy between France and Russia, 
would have tended to neutralise the conciliatory diplomacy of England, even if 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had honestly meant to work in the interests of 
peace. 

Lord Stratford, when he arrived at Constantinople, found the Sublime Porte 
in a panic. Though Russia had assured the English Government that no ques- 
tion then remained open between her, France, and Turkey, except that of the 
Holy Places, Menschikoff had demanded from the Porte a treaty, the nego- 
tiation of which, he said, must be kept secret from the Powers, acknowledging 
the right of Russia to a protectorate over all Greek Christians in Turkey. 
Ultimately he offered to accept a Note; but the objection to the concession 
in any such shape, was that it virtually transferred to the Russian Czar the 
allegiance of 12,000,000 of the Sultan’s subjects. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
advised the Porte to begin by settling the question of the Holy Places, which 
was the fons ef origo of the dispute. That question was quickly settled, and 
then Menschikoff promptly and peremptorily pressed the new claim of Russia 
to a protectorate over the Greek Church in Turkey. On the 5th of May he 


* Afterwards Lord Strathnairn. 

+ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., pp. 387-389. It is right to state the fact as communicated 
to Lord Malmesbury by the French Empero: in conversation, because Mr. Walpole rather unfairly 
asserts that the Emperor of the French saw in Rose's fear ‘‘a fresh excuse for embroiJing France.’’—- 
Walpole’s History of England, Vol. V., p. 84. 
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sent an ultimatum to the Porte demanding its surrender on this point within 
five days. On Lord Stratford’s advice the Porte refused to surrender, and 
Prince Menschikoff and his suite left Constantinople in wrath.* At this crisis 
the voice of Nicholas was for war; but that of Nesselrode, his able and tranquil 
Minister, was for peace. As a compromise the Ozar therefore determined that 
the Danubian Principalities should be occupied by his troops, and held till Turkey 
guaranteed to Russia “the rights and privileges of all kinds which have been 
granted by the Sultan to his Greek subjects.”t On the 31st of May Nessel- 
rode wrote to Reschid Pasha that Russian troops would cross the Pruth, and 
on the 2nd of June Admiral Dundas was ordered to proceed with the Mediter- 
ranean squadron to Besika Bay. The French fleet was ordered to go there 
also, and the allied squadrons made their appearance in Turkish waters about 
the same time.t The quarrel up till now had been one between France 
and Russia. It was thus suddenly transformed into one between France 
and England on the one side and Russia on the other. On the 2nd of 
July Prince Gortschakoff entered the Principalities ; and then Austria, which 
had selfishly held aloof, became nervous as to the control of the Danube, and 
manifested a desire to act with the Western Powers. Turkey was advised not 
to treat Russian aggression on the Principalities as a casus belli, and the 
Porte. met it with a protest, though it was very nearly forced by its fanatical 
Moslem subjects to declare war. In England the Government was condemned 
for its extreme reticence in Parliament as to the turn affairs were taking; 
and up to this point the Cabinet certainly committed three blunders. In 
the first place, they permitted Lord Stratford to encourage the Porte to resist 
Russia, without having come to a clear and definite determination to support 
that resistance by force, if Russia proved unbending. Secondly, they relied 
too much on Count Nesselrode’s smooth, pacific assurances after they knew, 
or ought to have known, from Prince Menschikoff’s proposal of a secret treaty 
to the Porte, and from the warlike demonstration on the Moldavian frontier,§ 
that these assurances were illusory. Thirdly, they did not meet the proposal 
for a secret treaty and the demonstration on the frontier by ordering Dundas 
to Besika Bay, and they met the occupation of the Principalities by sending 
Dundas, not to the Black Sea, but only to Besika Bay. ord Aberdeen’s 


* Russia argued that she might fairly exercise the same kind of protectorate that France. had 
always asserted over Roman Catholics and England over Protestants in Turkey. Against this it was 
urged that there was a difference in degree between the two cases which amounted to a difference in 
kind, for, whereas the Catholic and Protestant subjects of the Sultan were only a few thousands, his 
Greek subjects were 12,000,000. 

t Official Note of the Porte to the Powers, 28th of May. 

+ On the Ist of June Menschikoff’s Note of the 18th of May, intimating his withdrawal from Con- 
stantinople and threatening Turkey with coercion, arrived in London. 

§ It would have been also more candid at this juncture to have warned Russia that England would 
object to any actual invasion of the Principalities, before the resources of European diplomacy were 
exhausted. 
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apologists allege that the latter step would have caused Russia to occupy 
Constantinople. That is a feeble defence, for subsequent events showed that 
Russia could not even mobilise enough troops to hold the Principalities against 
the Turks. The English Government did enough to irritate the Czar, and 
though they did not do enough to check him, they did too much to enable 
them to extricate themselves with honour from the quarrel. 

Something, however, had to be done for the Porte, after it had, at the 
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TOWN HALL, VIENNA. 


bidding of England and France, refrained from defending the Principalities, 
which were in its dominions. A Conference of the Powers was therefore 
assembled at Vienna, on the 24th of June, to arrive at a pacific solution of 
the difficulty, and on the 3lst they adopted the Vienna Note, which has 
become famous. in European history. It was sent to Russia and Turkey for 
acceptance as a settlement which, in the opinion of Europe, would be equally 
honourable and fair to both. The Czar accepted it promptly on the 10th of 
August. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in his official capacity, advised Turkey 
to accept it; but he played his Government false, by plainly indicating his 
- personal objections to it. The Porte acted on his private advice, and refused 
to accept the Note unless it were modified. Turkey thus dashed all hopes of 
peace by repudiating the advice of the Powers, and, by thus putting herself 
in the wrong, she put Russia in the right. 
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Here Lord Aberdeen and his colleagues committed another blunder. On 
balancing the gain against the loss to Turkey which was likely to accrue 
from concessions that would prevent war, they might fairly enough have told 
the Porte that, if it rejected the Vienna Note, it would be left to struggle 
with Russia single-handed. Austria, however, followed by France, England, 


and Prussia, asked the Czar to accept the modifications of Turkey. The Czar 
refused to do this, and instructed Count Nesselrode to give his reasons for 
refusing, whereupon Austria and Prussia veered round, and again recommended 
the Porte to accept the original Note. England and France, on the contrary, 
alleging that Count Nesselrode’s despatches proved that the Czar attached a 
different meaning to the Note from that which they attributed to it, declined to 
join Austria and Prussia in pressing Turkey to accept it. The European concert 
was destroyed, and it was the European concert which alone rendered war 


—— ell 
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impossible.* Unfortunately, on this occasion, the Queen, wary and ingenious as 
she has shown herself during other crises in checking the “ drift” of Cabinets 
towards war, fell too easily under the influence of Lord Aberdeen, for whom per- 
sonally she ever entertained the warmest regard. He sent Nesselrode’s despatch 
to her, but he prepossessed her mind by pointing out to her first, that Nessel- 
rode’s reasons for refusing to accept the Turkish modifications of the Vienna 
Note, showed that Russia put a different interpretation on it from that which 
its framers meant it to bear; and secondly, that it would be dishonourable 
to ask the Porte to accept it in the face of this fact. Her Majesty, easily 
touched by such an appeal, wrote from Balmoral a strong letter to Lord 
Aberdeen supporting his view with much ability. “It is evident,” she said, 
“that Russia has hitherto attempted to deceive us, in pretending that she did 
not aim at the acquisition of any new right, but required only a satisfaction 
of honour, and an acknowledgment of the rights she already possessed by 
treaty—and that she does intend, and for the first time lays baro that inten- . 
tion, to acquire new rights of interference.”” The Queen then made a sugges- 
tion which was carried out. It was that England should lay the whole case 
before Europe, declaring that the Russian demands were inadmissible, and 
“that the continuance of the occupation of the Principalities, in order to 
extort these demands, constitutes an unwarrantable aggression upon Turkey, 
and infraction of the public law of Europe.’t As matters stood, such an 
intimation to the fiery Czar was virtually a challenge to mortal combat. 
Those who hold the destinies of great nations in their hands are now 
chary of committing themselves to war for the sake of honour or the public 
law of Europe. The subterfuges by which Russia disorganised Bulgaria in 
1886, and got rid of Prince Alexander, whose anti-Russian proclivities had 
been encouraged by England, touched British honour more closely than the 
‘“‘explicative Note” of Count Nesselrode. Yet England, guided solely by her 
interests, did not make Russian interference with Bulgaria in 1886, a casus 
belli. A greater statesman than Aberdeen in 1853, also eliminated all 
considerations of “honour” from his policy, and looked solely to the material 
interest of his country. Prussia was scoffed at by Prince Albert as “a 
reed shaken by the wind.” But Prussia not only refused to join the Western 
Powers against Russia, but deterred Austria from joining them. And why? 
Because Herr von Bismarck had enough influence with the King to convince 
him that the interest of Prussia did not lie in strengthening the Western 
Powers, or in offending Russia, whose benevolent neutrality might one day 
be valuable to his country. Why, he argued, should Prussia waste her strength 


* When these events had passed into history, Earl Russell, in his Recollections and Suggestions, 


‘paid that, if he had been Premier in 1853, he would have insisted on Turkey accepting the Vienna 


Note. He was not Premier, but he was one of the leaders of the War Party in the Cabinet which 
supported Turkey in rejecting it. Lord Russell was, in fact, not the only statesman of the period who 
grew ‘‘ wise after the event.” Tt Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLVIII. 
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in helping France and Austria to weaken Russia, without the prospect of 
winning for Prussia “a prize worthy of us’? He was “appalled” by the 
notion that “we may plunge into a sea of trouble and danger on behalf of 
Austria, for whose sins the King displays as much tolerance as I only hope 
God in Heaven will one day show to mine.” The “interest of Prussia,” he 
said, after the Crimean war was over, “is my only rule of action, and had 
there ever been any prospect of our promoting this interest by taking part 
in the war, I should certainly never have been one of its opponents.”* Lord 
Salisbury, on the 9th of November, 1586, speaking at the Guildhall, has in 
our time said that England has no interest to resist Russian aggression in 
Kuropean Turkey, where Austria has none. Tested by that principle the policy 
of the Cabinet and the Crown in 1853 was chivalrous, but indefensible. Yet 
if the Sovereign and her Ministers erred, what is to be said of the Nation? 
It was simply mad for war with Russia, and the section of the Cabinet headed 
by Palmerston and Russell vied with the Tories in inflaming the war-fever 
of the hour. Aberdeen was vilified as a Russian agent—because he wa3 
desirous of maintaining peace. Prince Albert was attacked with equal scur- 
rility as a tool of the Czar, because he was not a Russophobe, and because he 
did not conceal his opinion that the Turkish Government was brutal, fanatical, 
and ignorant. 

Had Turkey accepted the Vienna Note, had the Powers not asked Russia 
to accept the Turkish amendments to it, had Nesselrode in refusing to accept 
these refrained from giving reasons for his refusal, peace would have been 
preserved. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the points that were at issuc 
when the Vienna Note was rejected by Turkey. This is to be done by com- 
paring together Menschikoff’s original Note with the Vienna Note, and the 
Turkish modification of it. Menschikoff started by assuming that Russia and 
Turkey “being mutually desirous of maintaining the stability of the orthodox 
Greco-Russian religion, professed by the majority of their Christian subjects, 
and of guaranteeing that religion against all molestation for the future,” 
should agree (1) that “‘no change shall be made as regards the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities which have been enjoyed or are possessed ab antiquo by 
the Orthodox Greek Churches, pious institutions, and clergy, in the dominions 
of the Sublime Ottoman Porte, which is pleased to secure the same to them 
in perpetuity on the strict basis of the status quo now existing. (2) The 
rights and advantages conceded by the Ottoman Government, or which shall 
hereafter be conceded, to the other Christian rites by treaties, conventions, or 
special arrangements, shall be considered as belonging also to the Orthodox 
Church.” + The Vienna Note differed but slightly from this—and it may be 
well to put it side by side with the Turkish modifications—reproducing only 
the controversial passages. 


* Prince Bismarck: an Historical Biography by Charles Lowe, M.A., Vol. I., p. 205 
+ Eastern Papers, Part I., p. 169. 
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“Tf the Emperors of Russia have at all times 
evinced their active solicitude for the [maznten- 
ance of the immunities and privileges of the 
Orthodox Greek Church in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the Sultans have never refused to confirm 
them] by solemn acts testifying their ancient 
and constant benevolence towards their Christian 
subjects. 

* #* #* #* * #* 
The undersigned has, in consequence, received 
orders to declare by the present Note that the 


° Government of his Majesty the Sultan will re- 


main faithful to [the letter and to the spirit of 
the Treaties of Kainardji and Adrianople rela- 
tive to the protection of the Christian religion, 
and] that his Majesty considers himself bound 
in honour to cause to he observed for ever, and 
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TuRKISH MODIFICATIONS. 


orthodox Greek worship and Church (le culte et 
VEglise orthodoxe Grecque), the Sultans have 
never ceased to provide for the maintenance of 
the privileges and immunities which at different 
times they have spontaneously granted to that 
religion and to that Oburch in the Ottoman 
Empire, and to confirm them 


the stipulations of the Treaty of Kaisardji, 
confirmed by that of Adrianople, relative to the 
protection by the Sublime Porte of the Christian 
religion, and hé is, moreover, charged to make 
known 


to preserve from all prejudice either now or 

hereafter, the enjoyment of the spiritual privi- 

leges which have been granted by his Majesty’s 

august ancestors to the orthodox Greek Eastern 

Church, which are maintained and confirmed 

by him; and, moreover, in a spirit of exalted 

equity, to cause the Greek rite to share in the 

advantages granted [to the other Christian rites or which might be granted to the other Christian 
by convention or special arrangement].” commuuities, Ottoman subjects. 


Were the points of difference between the Vienna Note and that Note as 
modified by the Porte worth fighting for? 

It is inconceivable that any English Minister or diplomatist having even 
a cursory acquaintance with Turkish history could agree with the Porte in 
affirming that the Ottoman Sultans had “never ceased to provide for” the 
maintenance of the privileges of their Christian subjects. ‘‘ Never honestly 
attempted to provide for’? would have been the truer statement of the fact. 
So the first modification of the Porte may be summarily dismissed. As to the 
second, the Turks averred that it was necessary (1) because the Vienna Note 
extended the scope of the Treaties of Kainardji and Adrianople, and (2) because 
it gave the Czar new powers of interfering between the Sultan and his subjects. 
The 7th and 14th Articles of these Treaties, when studied, show that the Porte* 


* In the 7th Article of the Treaty of Kainardji it is provided that ‘‘ The Sublime Porte promises 
to protect constantly the Christian religion and its Churches, and also it allows the Ministers of the 
Imperial Court of Russia to make on all occasions representations as well in favour of the new Church 
at Constantinople, of which mention will be made in the 14th Article, as in favour of those who officiate 
therein.” The 14th Article provides that ‘‘it is permitted to the High Oourt of Russia, in addition to 
the chapel built in the house of the Minister, to construct in the Galata quarter, in the street called Bey 


_ Ogilu, a public church of the Greek rite, which shall be always under the protection of the Ministers of 


that Empire, and shielded from all obstruction and all damage.’’ The first words in italics appear to 
give Russia the same general kind of pledge to protect the Greek Christians in Turkey, the insertion 
of which in the Vienna Note was supposed to vitiate it. The issue, however, was so close that diplomacy 
ought to have prevented the disputants from coming to blows. 
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was clearly wrong on one point. The Sultan, said the Porte, will in future 
recognise the stipulations relative to protection given by the Porte alone; but 
the Treaty had also stipulations relative to protection which was to be given 
by Russia. The Czar was therefore not unreasonable in suspecting that the 
Turks were trying, by their amendment of the Vienna Note, to cancel some 
of his rights under the Treaty of Kainardji. The other poimt at issue must 
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be decided with reference to history. It is plain that Menschikoff’s Note, from 
its terms and from the tone of the Envoy who presented it as an ultimatum, 
might fairly be considered offensive to Turkey, and that she, therefore, had 
plausible reasons for rejecting it. It might be so construed as to extend to 
the whole Empire the Russian right of special protection, which the Treaty 
of Kainardji limited to a single Christian temple, and that of Adrianople 
restricted to two Principalities. On the other hand, the Porte, by saying that 
the Sultan would in future “remain faithful to the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Kainardji, confirmed by that of Adrianople,” was justly suspected of wriggling 
out of other stipulations in the latter Treaty, which were not in the former, and 
which made the Czar the special guardian of Christian rights in the Princi- 
palities. But holding in view the history of Turkish misrule and oppression, 
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together with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s denunciations of the bad faith 
of the Turkish Government in keeping its promises of reform, it is im- 
possible to blame the Czar for rejecting the Turkish amendment. That 
amendment consisted simply in cutting out of the Vienna Note the all- 
important words, “letter and spirit.” The Czar denied that Turkey had 
been faithful to the letter of existing treaties guaranteeing Christian pri- 
vileges. All Europe admitted that she had not been faithful to the spirit 
of them, and that if, under Russian pressure, she ever kept the word of 
promise to the ear, she usually broke it to the hope. Turkey, when asked to 
pledge herself to be true to the spirit as well as the letter of her obligations, 
was, therefore, trifling with Europe in refusing to commit herself to a pledge 
that would have bound her by both the letter and spirit of her engagements. 
Here again, it seems, judgment must go against Turkey. The object of her 
third amendment was quite clear. The stipulation of the Vienna Note that 
privileges given to any Christian Church should be also enjoyed by all Greek 
Christians in Turkey, was a sort of “most favoured nation clause.” It made 
the contract keep all sects automatically on the same level. The Porte, how- 
ever, by its amendment, promised Russia to give Greek Christians, not the 
privileges it gave to all other Christians, but only to other Christians who were 
Turkish subjects. No doubt the Vienna Note would have given Russia a right 
of complaint against Turkey in the case of Greek Christians, who were refused 
privileges granted to (1) Greek Christians, (2) Roman Catholics, (3) Protestants, 
and (4) Armenians who were not Turkish subjects. But these were few in 
number, and the affair of the Holy Places showed that this right of complaint 
could be pressed by Russia to some purpose, whether conferred by treaty or 
not. It almost seemed as if the third amendment of the Porte were designed 
to bar Russia from similar acts of intervention; in other words, to put her in 
a worse position than that which she held without any fresh compact what- 
ever. Strangely enough, the one strong objection which Turkey had a right 
to make to the Vienna Note—namely, that it did not make the evacuation 
of the Principalities a condition precedent of the settlement—was not strongly 
pressed by Europe. 

One argument, and one only, was urged with even the shadow of plausi- 
bility by England. It was that the Czar might claim, under the Vienna Note, 
w protectorate over the Greek Christians in Turkey, which would transfer to 
him the allegiance of nearly all the Sultan’s European subjects. As the Vienna 
Note gave the Czar nothing but what he could claim according to “the letter 
and to the spirit’’ of two existing treaties, it is difficult to understand how 
the English Government could advance such an argument, unless, indeed, 
they meant to affirm that it was futile to ask Turkey to abide by “the 
spirit”? of any of her pledges. But if the contention of the English Cabimet 
is to be taken as true, what must we say of the wisdom with which the 
world is governed? The four Ambassadors, the four Cabinets, and the four 
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Sovereigns of the European Powers who had the clearest interest in preserving 
the independence of Turkey drew up, studied, debated, and revised again and 
again every word and phrase of a Joint Note which they declared could 
be honourably and justly accepted by the Sublime Porte. When Turkey 
rejected it, these very same Ambassadors, Cabinets, and Sovereigns suddenly 
turned round and said that they had unwittingly so worded their Note that 
it threatened with ruin the empire which they meant it to save! And of 
these Powers two—England and France—entered on a profitless and calamitous 
war, because their Ambassadors, Ministers of State, and Sovereigns did not 
understand the meaning of their own words in a solemn diplomatic instru- 
ment! It is upon this hypothesis—at once so grotesque and incredible—that 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government justified itself in advising Turkey to reject the 
Vienna Note, and in making war on Russia because the Czar adhered to it 
after he had accepted it at the request of Europe. | 
England, it has been said, following the lead of Austria, encouraged the 
Porte to resist, and pressed Russia to accept the Turkish modification of the 
Note. It has been shown how, when Russia refused to do this, Austria, with 
whom Prussia acted, suddenly wheeled round and pressed the original Note 
on Turkey. England, however, had made herself sufficiently ridiculous in first 
recommending Turkey to accept the Note, and in then supporting her in reject- 
ing it. Lord Aberdeen’s Government accordingly refused to recommend the 
Note again to Turkey, and the Government of France took the same course. 
The concert of the Powers which thus alone rendered peace possible was 
broken, and neither England nor France seemed to have made any serious 
effort to repair it. On the contrary, they not only approved of Lord Strat- 
ford’s conduct in summoning two ships of war from Besika Bay to Con- 
stantinople, but in September, yielding to Palmerston,* they put the whole 
eet at his disposal. It was contrary to the Treaty of 1841 for the Porte 
to admit war-ships to the Bosphorus in time of peace. To send the English 
fleet to Constantinople was therefore a declaration on the part of England that 
Turkey was at war with Russia. Turkey formally declared war on Russia on 
the 5th, and the British Fleet entered the Bosphorus on the 30th of October. 
To order our Fleet to defend the Turks in the Euxine if they were attacked 
by Russia was a perilous step to take. Yet it is curious to observe that the 
Queen was the only high personage engaged in this transaction who, in the 
midst of the popular war frenzy, foresaw the peril of it. Even her habit of 
deference to Lord Aberdeen, which unfortunately led her to sanction without 
demur the blunders which have now been recorded, could not induce her to 
approve of this last and, as will be seen, most fatal error. Her trenchant 
criticism of it, unanswered and unanswerable to this day, is to be found in 
a letter which she wrote to the Prime Minister, in which she said :—-“ It 
cppears to the Queen that we have taken on ourselves, in conjunction with 
* Ashley’s Life of Palmerston, Vol. II., p. 276. 
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France, all the risks of an European war, without having bound Turkey to 
any conditions with respect to provoking it. The 120 fanatical Turks con- 
stituting the Divan at Constantinople are left sole judges of the line of policy 
to be pursued, and: made cognisant at the same time of the fact that England 
and France have bound themselves to defend the Turkish territory. This is 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


entrusting them with a power which Parliament would be jealous of confiding 
even to the hands of the British Crown. It may be a question whether Eng- 
land ought to go to war for the so-called Turkish independence, but there 
can be none that, if she does so, she ought to be the sole judge of what 
constitutes a breach of that independence, and have the fullest power to pre- 
vent by negotiation the breaking out of the war.”* Had the Queen subjected 


* Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLIX. Compare this with Lord Salisbury’s statement 
at the Guildhall banquet on the 9th of November, 1886, that England’s Eastern policy is to pledge 
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every act of the Cabinet from the day on which Menschikoff arrived at Con- 
stantinople, to the same kind of pitiless logical analysis, even the Coalition 
Cabinet would have found it difficult to blunder into war. There was also 
another calm but acute observer of events who could not be diverted from 
his devotion to tangible British interests by passionate outbursts of popular 
chauvinism, and who saw at a glance the risks the Government were running. 
In a letter to Baron Stockmar, dated the 27th of November, Prince Albert. 
Bays :— | 

‘‘Six weeks ago Palmerston and Lord John carried a resolution that we 
should give notice that an attack on the Turkish fleet by that of Russia 
would be met by the fleets of England and France. Now the Turkish steam-. 
’ ships are to cross over from the Asiatic coast to the Crimea, and to pass before 
Sebastopol! This can only be meant to insult the Russian fleet and entice 
it to come out, in order to make it possible for Lord Stratford to bring our 
fleet into collision with that of Russia, according to his former instructions,. 
and so make an European war certain.’’* 

Just before the allied fleets were sent to defend Turkey in the Black Sea 
the Porte ordered Omar Pasha to demand the evacuation of Moldavia within: 
fifteen days, and, failing compliance, to attack the Russians at once. The- 
Russians held their ground, standing on the defensive, and the Turks crossed 
the Danube, inflicting on them defeats that, of course, deeply wounded the. 
pride of the Czar. He therefore ordered the Russian squadron at Sebastopol 
to retaliate in the Euxine. On the 30th of November it discovered a Turkish 
fleet at Sinope, which, the Turks declared, was bound for Batoum. The- 
Russian admiral, however, believed it was on its way to the Circassian coast,. 
for the purpose of stirring up an insurrection against Russia in the Caucasus. 
Instead of watching it or blockading it, as he might have done, he attacked 
and destroyed it. 

This catastrophe, of course, brought England nearer to war. A _ fierce 
ery of wrath went up from the English people. Their fleet had been sent. 
to defend Turkey against Russia, yet it had tamely allowed Russia to per-. 
petrate “the massacre of Sinope.” Russia knew that England stood pledged. 
to protect Turkey from attack in the Euxine. Sinope was, therefore, a direct. 
challenge to England, and it must be promptly taken up. The foresight. 
of Prince Albert was thus amply justified. The Government had stupidly 
sent to the Black Sea a fleet strong enough to provoke Russia, but not 
strong enough to protect Turkey, and insinuations of treason were freely 
made. ‘The defeat of Sinope,” wrote the Prince, “upon our own element. 
—the sea—has made the people furious; it is ascribed to Aberdeen having 


herself to fight on the side of Austria, when Austria, thinks fit to go to war. By substituting ‘‘ Austria "’ 
for ‘‘ Turkey” in the first two sentences of this important State Paper of the Queen’s, very interesting: 
deductions might be drawn by students of Constitutional history. 
* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLIX. 
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been bought over by Russia.” Nor was Aberdeen the only one who suffered. 
Prince Albert was scurrilously attacked hy Tories and Radicals of the baser 
sort, and, almost in as many words, accused of being a Russian spy, whose 
influence with the Queen was paralysing her Government. But if the English 
Government blundered foolishly in sending the British fleet to the Black Sea | 
with orders to protect Turkey, without first making sure that Turkey would 
not provoke attack, or that our fleet was strong enough to defend her, Russia 
blundered, not foolishly, but criminally, in attacking the Turks at Sinope. 
Mr. Spencer Walpole says :—“ Though the attack on Sinope may be justified, 
its imprudence cannot be excused.” * But surely if it cannot be.excused it 
is idle to “justify” it. The Czar was warned that England and France 
would defend Turkey if the latter was assailed in the Euxine. An attack on 
Turkey at Sinope, in spite of that warning, he must have known would be 
taken by the English and French peuple as a defiance, which would so madden 
them, that the war party in France and England must forthwith control 
the situation. Therefore, to say it was an “‘imprudence” is to say that, in 
the circumstances, it was a crime against civilisation. As will be seen later 
on, it provoked France and England to order their fleets to patrol the Black 
Sea, and require every Russian ship they met to put back into Sebastopol, 
so that a second Sinope might be prevented. 

During most of this anxious time it is hardly necessary to say that the 
domestic life of the Queen was one of wearing excitement. At the outset 
of the diplomatic disputes in which her Government entangled the country 
it seems that she paid rather less attention than usual to foreign affairs. 
Palmerston was no longer at the Foreign Office, and in Lord Aberdeen, who 
was at the head of the Government, the Queen put the most implicit con- 
fidence. She had formed a habit of regarding him as the beau idéal of a 
“‘gafe’’ Minister, and thus, when she sat down every morning to read her 
official correspondence, her Majesty approached all the projects of her Govern- 
ment, if not: with a decided bias in favour of them, at any rate without that 
wholesome prepossession of suspicion, that rendered her a keen and searching 
eritic of the Foreign Policy of the country when it was under the direction 
of Lord Palmerston. It was not till late in the autumn that the Queen’s 
correspondence, so far as it has been made public, shows a disposition on her 
part to resume the tone of independent, outspoken, but confidential criticism, 
that so often checked the vagaries of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet. The 
Queen, in fact, put too much confidence in the sagacity of the Coalition 
Government. The Coalition Government, conscious that, so long as Aberdeen 
could be persuaded to endorse their doings, they would not be very jealously 
scrutinised by the Crown, entered with a light heart on the most dangerous 
course of diplomacy. The Queen, the. Prime Minister, the Cabinet, and the 
Czar all set out with the most sincere and unbounded confidence in each 

* Walpole’s History of England, Vol. V., p. 99. 
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other. In little more than twelve months they were accordingly in almost 
irreconcilable controversy. 

After the Coalition Ministry was formed, what the Queen dreaded most 
was that it might break up over the question of Parliamentary Reform, or 
over some dispute as to the Premiership, in the event of Lord Aberdeen 
resigning office. Aberdeen was old and somewhat infirm, and there can be 
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little doubt that he would have resigned soon after the Coalition was organised 
had not the Eastern Question risen to tie him to his post. Lord John 
Russell had some notion that he would be Aberdeen’s successor, and it 
was his fixed idea that his scheme for reforming Parliament would not have 
a fair chance, unless it were launched by him with all the prestige of the 
Premier’s advocacy in its favour. Some members of the Cabinet did not 
desire that this scheme should be launched at all; others, like Palmerston, 
. were determined that it should not be launched, and that Lord John should 
‘not be Premier. A few weeks after the Ministry was constituted Lord 
John resigned the seals of the Foreign Office to Lord Clarendon, becoming a 
Minister without an office, but retaining the leadership of the House of 
Commons. The Queen warned him that he would grow discontented with 
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this position, but her warning was unheeded; and yet Lord John soon had 
reason to regret that he did not lay it to heart. After the Session ended he 
began to give Aberdeen broad hints that it would be well for him to retire, and 
to indicate that he himself might have to secede, if these hints were not acted 
on. His secession would have broken up the Coalition, which, Aberdeen knew, 
the Sovereign had set her heart on keeping together. Hence, every effort 


was made to conciliate Lord John Russell, and, as he soon became, next to 
Palmerston, the most zealous member of the War Party in the Cabinet, he 
was therefore able to exert a baneful influence on the Foreign Policy of the 
Ministry. This was, indeed, one reason why that policy perpetually alternated 
between energy and apathy. Still, the Cabinet kept together till Russell’s 
Reform scheme was thrust upon it. Then, on the 15th of December, the 
world was startled to find that Palmerston had resigned. This event, occurring 
as it did immediately after the massacre of Sinope, created a dreadful sensation 
in the country. The Press declared that Palmerston had been turned out 
because of the Hastern Question. He was the victim of a Court intrigue. 
It was whispered that Prince Albert, as a spy of Russia, had persuaded 
the Queen to get rid of a high-spirited Minister because he was eager to 
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avenge against Russia the insult offered to England at Sinope. The Prince, 
it was said, had been detected betraying the secrets of the Government to 
foreign Courts. One day it was actually reported that he had been com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of high treason, and a gaping crowd col- 
lected to see him locked up as a traitor. This clamour was raised by the 
Palmerstonian clique,-and it gave infinite pain to the Queen. She knew as 
well as Lord Palmerston and his friends that these attacks were based on a 
tissue of falsehoods, for, as a matter of fact, Lord Palmerston had resigned 
simply on the question of Reform. His idea was that Lord Lansdowne, who 
also disliked Reform, would resign along with him, and that the public outcry 
would be so great that the Ministry must be shattered. The outcry was great, 
but it was too obviously that of a personal claque ; and Palmerston, astounded 
to find that the nation did not regard his retirement as an irreparable 
calamity, immediately begged the Cabinet to let him come back again. This 
they did, having, however, forced him to swallow ignominiously his objections 
to Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, Then the Palmerstonian newspapers 
suddenly dropped their attacks on the Queen and Prince Albert, though 
the Tory organs kept them up in the true old crusted Protectionist style. 
“The best of the joke,” writes the Prince to Stockmar, “is that because 
he [Palmerston] went out the Opposition journals extolled him to the skies 
in order to damage the Ministry, and now the Ministerial journals have to 
do so in order to justify the reconciliation.” Aecording to Prince Albert, 
it was the Duke of Newcastle and the Peelites who induced the Cabinet 
to let the black sheep that had gone astray, return to the fold of the 
Coalition. * 

Till the Eastern Question assumed a grave aspect towards the end of the 
year, the Court seems to have busied itself chiefly about non-political affairs. 


* Lord Malmesbury says that it was Mr. Gladstone and Lord Aberdeen who begged Palmerston to 
come back.—Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 418. But Prince Albert’s statement is the 
truer one, though it is not so palatable to those writers who have for a quarter of a century de- 
voted themselves to the heroic idealisation of Palmerston’s character and career, and who ut one time 
tried to persuade themselves that, as a condition of his return, he forced the Ministry to send a fleet to 
avenge Sinope. In the middle of September, however, Palmerston and Russell had already persuaded 
the Cabinet to warn Russia that any attack on the Turkish fleet would be met by the fleets of 
England and France. Palmerston resigned, however, on the 15th of December. Moreover, it has 
not been noticed by Palmerstonian partisans that Prince Albert’s statement is curiously confirmed by 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Writing to Sir E. Head on the 4th of January, 1854, he says:— 
‘‘Since I last wrote to you there has been the strange escapade of Palmerston. He disliked the 
Reform Bill, partly as being too extensive to suit his taste. He therefore resigned solely upon this 
measure; but he probably expected that a threat of resignation would bring his colleagues to terms, 
and was surprised at being taken at his word. When he went out he found that the country took 
his resignation very coolly, and thet he was so much courted by the Derbyites that he could not 
avoid becoming their leader in the House of Commons in the next Session. He could not hope to 
occupy a neutral place, and so, finding that his position was a bad one—that it was too late in life 
for him to set about forming a new party—he changed his mind, and intimated to the Government that 
he wished to return.””—Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., p. 275. 
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The Queen, who shared her husband’s artistic tastes, encouraged him in early 
spring to form a splendid collection of copies of all Raphael’s known works, a 
fine series of original drawings by that master in Windsor being the nucleus 
of this interesting collection. It was alas! left to her Majesty to complete it, 
after the death of her husband made her the sole sad heir of that and many 
other cherished projects which they had planned together. 

Curiously enough, about this time the art treasures of Windsor were very 
nearly destroyed. A disastrous fire broke out in the Castle on the 19th of 
March in one of the apartments on the floor over the dining-room on its north 
side. It burnt outwards, but limited itself to the upper portions of the Prince 
of Wales’s Tower. It would have destroyed the plate-rooms and the price- - 
less collection known as the Jewelled Armoury, which contained, by the way, 
the jewelled peacock of Tippoo Sahib among its trophies, adjoining the Octagon. 
room. The Queen and Prince Albert were not in the Castle when the fire 
was discovered, but they, with the officials of the household, were soon on 
the spot. The scene was one of excitement, without confusion. The fire- 
men worked with a will, but the bustle was greatest among the servants and 
others, who undertook to dismantle the rooms whose costly treasures were in ~ 
danger. The fire began at ten on Saturday night, and was put out at four 
o’clock on Sunday morning. The Queen, it seems, was much agitated at first, 
but she and her ladies soon regained their composure, and watched the con- 
flagration from the drawing-room all through the night.* 

On the 7th of April another Prince was born to the Royal pair, and on 
the 18th the Queen was able to write to her uncle, the King of the Belgians, 
informing him of the event, and of her intention of naming her child after 
him. “It” [Leopold], she says, ‘‘is a name which is the dearest to me 
after Albert, and one which recalls the almost only happy days of my sad 
childhood.” The Prince’s other names were to be George, Duncan, and Albert 
—George after the King of Hanover, and Duncan, so the Queen said, as 
“a compliment to dear Scotland.” The compliment paid to that country 
“in subsequently conferring on this Prince the title of Duke of Albany was 
a fateful one for him. It is an unlucky title, and Prince Leopold was not 
exempt from the evil fortune of most of those who have worn it. On the 
23rd of April the Court removed to Osborne, and on the 27th of May the 
Queen reluctantly returned to London for the season, greatly reinvigorated by 
her holiday. 

One of the events of the London season of 1853 was the establishment of an 
experimental military camp at Chobham for the purpose of practising sham- 
fightmg. The camp took the place in the season of °53, that had been held 
by the Great Exhibition in ’51, and young men of rank who were braving the 
perils of mimic warfare on the Sussex ridges were the idols of the hour. On 


* Letter of Prince Albert to the Downger-Duchess of Coburg, in Martin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort, Chap. XLVII. 
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the 21st of June ssrious operations began in the presence of the Queen. She 
rode to the ground on a superb black charger, accompanied by Prince Albert, 
the King of Hanover, and the Duke of Coburg, the scene as she passed 
along the lines bemg most impressive. ‘The moving incidents of the field, the 
noise of the firing, the shifting panorama of colour, delighted the fashionable 
crowds who followed her Majesty to what Mr. Disraeli would have called 
an arena “bright with flashing valour.” On the 14th of July the camp was 
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broken up, and other contingents took the places of the regiments which 
had formed it. They, however, attempted a movement of real difficulty 
in endeavouring to effect the passage of the Thames at Runnymede, where 
the river is deep and the current rapid. Artillery on Cooper’s Hill played on 
the pontoon bridge murderously, in spite of which, however, it is stated 
in newspaper records of the day, that several regiments contrived to pass 
over safely. But the horses that dragged the second gun taken across, 
took fright, and one of them pulled the rest, with gun and gunners, into 
the water. The men were saved. The four leading horses, however, met with 
a strange death. They rose to the surface, and, with eyes and nostrils 
dilated with terror, beat the water in vain, for the gun, of course, held them 
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with the wheelers in the river. Yet such was the strength which terror im- 
parted to them, that they dragged not only the gun but the wheelers also, 
close to the bank before they succumbed. 

On the 28th of June Prince Albert, who had been “roughing it” 
with the Guards in camp, returned to town complaining of a slight. cold. 
The Prince of Wales had measles at the time, and, to the surprise of every- 
body, Prince Albert, the Queen, all the Royal children except the two 
youngest, the Crown Prince of Hanover, the Duke and Duchess of Coburg, 


RUNNYMEDE. 


_were smitten,* Prince Albert suffering more severely than any of the others. 
This illness prevented the Queen and her husband from visiting the camp till 
the 6th of August. On the 28th it broke up. 

Two of the Czar’s daughters had come over on a visit to the Queen, with 
an autograph letter from their father recommending them to her Majesty’s 
protection. Care was of course taken to make them acquainted with the 
intense anti-Russian feeling which pervaded England, and they seem to have 
been utterly amazed to find that hardly any body put the slightest faith in 
their father’s word. They were invited to accompany the Queen to see the 
great naval review at Spithead, which took place on the llth of August—a 


* Medical men may be interested to know that the Duke and Duchess transmitted it unconsciously 
*‘to the Duke of Brabant and Count of Flanders, whom they met on their way back to Coburg, and 
before they were aware they had taken the seeds of the illness from England with them.’’—Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort. : 
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superb demonstration of the strength of England on the high seas. Twenty- 
five stately ships of war—six steam-ships of the line, three sailing-ships, and 
sixteen steam-frigates and sloops—composed the squadron that took part in 
this magnificent spectacle. The fleet carried 1,076 guns, 10,000 men, and was 
moved by steam equivalent to the power nominally of 9,680 horses, but really 
of double that amount—in other words, by more horse-power than the cavalry 
of the British army could muster at the time. The smallest of its guns was 
as large as the largest carried by Nelson’s ships at Trafalgar, whilst the 
largest threw a solid shot of 104 Ibs. The review was an event that stirred 
to its inmost depths the pride of England, because, for the first time, a mighty 
fleet propelled by steam was manceuvred under the eye of the Sovereign, as if 
it were engaged in actual battle. The occasion was rendered unique by the 
presence at the review of the House of Commons—in fact, the House, on the 
day of the review, could not form a quorum till half-past eleven o’clock at night.* 

About 10 o’clock in the morning, the Queen, her husband, her family, and 
her Russian and German guests, bore down in the Royal yacht on Admiral 
Cochrane’s flagship, the Duke of Wellington. Having remained on board her 
for some little time, they returned to the yacht, and then, led by. the Queen 
in the Victoria and Albert, this invincible Armada put out to sea in two 
divisions. The weather was exceptionally fine, and most majestic was the 
progress of the fleet as it steamed, at the rate of eleven miles an hour, 
down to the Nab, where it formed line with an ease and precision of move- 
ment that astonished all beholders. Then “the enemy,’ under Admiral 
Fanshawe, were sighted, and a memorable sham fight began amidst cyclopean 
thunders of artillery. When it was over, each ship made for port at racing 
speed, the winner being the Agamemnon. The effect of it all, not only on 
the Queen’s guests but on the country, was duly reported by Prince Albert 
to Stockmar, who replied, “I am well pleased that the ladies (the Russian 
princesses) should have been present at the manceuvres of the fleet. For what 
the eyes see that does the heart believe, and with what that is full of the 
mouth will overflow in letters to St. Petersburg.”t At this time the political 
barometer at Court was pointing to “fair,” and the Queen and Prince Albert 
were congratulating each other that the acceptance of the Vienna Note by 
Russia, would settle honourably the Russo-Turkish dispute. Though the 
evacuation of the Principalities was not insisted on in that Note as it ought 
to have been, the Queen and her husband alike regarded it as a sine qua 
non, and never doubted that Russia would withdraw her army of occupation.{ 


* Contrast this with the habits of the House in the time of Charles I., when it met at eight 
in the morning and rose at noon; and in Sir Robert Walpole’s time, when the mere suggestion of 
a Member that ‘‘candles be brought in” was regarded as phenomenal. 

+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort. See also a reference to the Grand Duchess Olga’s ‘‘ Mission ”’ 
fn Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I., p. 404. 

¢ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XLVITI. 
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At the end of August the Queen determined to visit Dublin on her way 
to Balmoral; and on the 29th she and her family landed at Kingstown Harbour.* 
Thence they proceeded to the Irish capital, where in their progress to the Vice- 
regal Lodge they met with an enthusiastic reception that recalled pleasant 
memories of their last tour. In the evening the city was illuminated in honour 
of its Royal guests. On the 30th they visited the Exhibition of Irish Industry, 
which had been organised at the sole expense of Mr. Dargan, a public-spirited 
citizen, whose simple, manly bearing so charmed the Queen that she says 
in one of her letters, ‘““I would have made him a baronet but he was anxious 
it should not be done.’’ Nor was she less delighted with the products of 
native industry, which she inspected most carefully, and which she says con- 
vinced her that the display would be of vast use in encouraging the spirit 
of the people, by showing them what excellent work they could turn out by 
their own efforts. Though the Queen met with wretched weather, yet she 
records her delight with her visit—“a pleasant, gay, interesting time” she 
calls it—and speaks gratefully of the extreme kindness shown to her by all 
classes of the people. On the 3rd of September she left Kingstown, and on 
the 6th was enjoying the bracing air of Balmoral once more. 

It was here, on the evening of the 12th, that she heard that the Vienna 
Note was rejected by the Turks, and that the Eastern question was again 
simmering in the fatal cauldron of diplomatic incapacity. From that day 
her Majesty’s great aim was to work, like Lord Aberdeen, for peace; but 
there was an end to holiday repose at Balmoral. Foreign affairs became more 
and more unsettled, and on the 6th of October Stockmar was implored to 
come over and give the Queen and her husband the benefit of his advice. 
Sir James Graham was staying with them at the time, and his depressed 
spirits reacted on the Royal family. To refuse to protect the Sultan the Queen 
saw would so rouse public opinion that the Coalition Ministry, which she was 
80 anxious to support, must fall. To declare war on Russia, Prince Albert 
assured her, would with equal certainty ultimately destroy that Ministry. One 
thing only was clear to them. Aberdeen must abandon all idea of resigning 
in favour of Lord John Russell, and, despite age and infirmity, must remain 
at the head of affairs till the war-cloud passed away. On the 14th of October 
the Queen accordingly returned to Osborne, painfully anxious lest the conces- 
sions which Lord Aberdeen had made to Palmerston and Russell as leaders 
of the War Party, and on which she commented caustically in her letter of 
the 11th of October to the Prime Minister, would bring the country still nearer 
to war. What were we to go to war for? That was the question which 
troubled the Queen. She could understand that in some dire extremity it 
might be right to exact the most. terrible of sacrifices from her people, to 
keep the Russians out of Constantinople, and prevent the balance of power 
from being upset to the detriment of England. That was an intelligible war 


* Annual Register for 1853. 
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for the tangible interest of England and the civilised Powers. But such a 
war was a very different affair from the kind of war for which Palmerston 
clamoured—a war for the maintenance of the complete integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. If waged, it must surely not be so waged that it would end by putting 
the oppressed Christians in Turkey once again in the absolute power of such 
a cruel dominion as that of the Porte. To this conclusion her Majesty had 
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been forced by her close study of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s own de- 
spatches, describing the brutal treatment to which the Christians in Turkey 
were even at that time subjected. But then, of what use was it to suggest 
these ideas to the Cabinet, even though Lord Aberdeen supported them ? 
When Prince Albert, at the Queen’s request, put them into the form of a 
Memorandum, Palmerston wrote a flippant reply to it only too closely in harmony 
with the popular frenzy of the time, the gist of the answer being that it was 
-the duty of England to make war for Turkey and for Turkey alone, quite 
irrespective of any considerations affecting her treatment of her Christian 
subjects. To ask Turkey for concessions to civilisation, he argued, somewhat 
inconclusively, meant that we must connive at her expulsion from Europe. 
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As for ali the stories of Turkish fanaticism that had frightened the Queen, 
Lord Palmerston scoffingly described them as “fables invented at Vienna and 


St. Petersburg.” * 
The Czar’s Manifesto of the lst of November still further excited ‘ho 


BALMORAL CASTLE FROM THE ROAD. 


War Party, and it was followed by a letter to the Queen, written by his own 
hand, begging her Majesty to decide between him and her Government in the 
dispute which had arisen from his attempt to apply the principles of the 
Treaty of Kainardji to the new situation which French pretensions in Syria 
had created in Turkey. To this the Queen replied with dignified courtesy, 
saying that, after repeatedly reading and studying the 7th Article of that 


* Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. II., p. 13. For Lord Aberdeen’s answer to Palmerston’s 
bellicose special pleading, see Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. XJVITII. 
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Treaty, she could not fairly say that the Czar’s interpretation of it was 
correct, and adding that the continued occupation of the Principalities must 
lead to events “which I should deplore, in common with your Majesty.”* 
The year closed with the ferocious attacks of a certain portion of the Press 
on Prince Albert, and as for the future, it was dark with the signs and omens. 
of impending war. 
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in Greece—The Allies at the Piresus—The Allies occupy Gallipoli—Another English Blunder—Invasion of the: 
Crimea—The Duke of Newcastle and a Sleepy Cabinet—Lord Raglan’s Opinion on the War—The Landing 
of the Allies at Eupatoria— Battle of the Alma— Death of Marshal St. Arnaud—Russian Fleet Sunk at Scbas- 
topol— At Balaclava—The Siege of Sebastopol—Battles of Balaclava and Inkermann—Mismanagement of the: 
War—Public Indignation against the Government— Mr. Roebuck's Motion—Fall of the Coalition Ministry. 


No writer has described more effectively than Mr. Cobden the sudden change 
that hurried the country into the military alliance with France against Russia — 
which was made operative in 1854. Suppose, he said, an invalid had been: 
ordered in the spring of 1853 to go to Australia and back for the benefit 
of his health. When he left home he must have noted that “the Militia 
was preparing for duty; the coasts and dockyards were being fortified; the 
Navy, Army, and Artillery were all in course of augmentation; inspectors of 
artillery and cavalry were reported to be busy on the Southern coast; deputa- 
tions from railway companies, it was said, had been waiting on the Admiralty 
and Ordnance to explain how rapidly the commissariat and military stores. 
could be transported from the Tower to Dover or Portsmouth; and the latest 
paragraph of news from the Continent was that our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel were practising the embarkation and disembarkation of 
troops by night. He left home amidst all these alarms and preparations for 
a French invasion. But he returns, and, supposing he has not been hearing 


* This letter, dated the 14th of November, was not sent till it had been submitted to Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Clarendon for their approval. The precedent should be noted, because, as Sir Hamilton 
Seymour told Count Nesselrode at the time, ‘‘these correspondences between sovereigns are not regular, 
according to our Constitutional notions.’’ At the same time, when personally addressed by a foreign 
sovereign, the Crown cannot, as a matter of courtesy, reply through a Minister of State. The course 
taken by the Queen in this instance is obviously the prudent one. 
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or giving heed to tidings from Europe, in what condition does he find his 
country? He steps on shore at Liverpool, and the first newspaper he sees. 
informs him that the English and French fleets are lying side by side in 
Besika Bay. An impending naval engagement between the two Powers is 
naturally the idea that first occurs to him; but, glancing at the leading 
article of the journal, he learns that England and France have entered on an: 
alliance, and that they are on the eve of commencing a sanguinary struggle 
against Russia.”* He would have also found the Tory organs of public 
opinion vieing with the demagogic Press in denouncing the Queen’s husband: 
as a traitor to his wife and as a servile spy of Russia; from which, if he. 
had been a shrewd man, he would have inferred that the Queen had been 
again guilty of the atrocious crime of differing from Lord Palmerston, and: 
that Prince Albert had been criticising rather too plainly his bellicose Foreigu 
Policy. 

' During the first few weeks of 1854 society, indeed, could talk of little else 
than the “treason” of Prince Albert. The Queen’s vexation found frequent 
expression in letters to Lord Aberdeen, and that amiable Minister did what he- 
could to comfort her. The Prince, however, treated his slanderers with well-~ 
simulated contempt, but, in spite of that, their injustice stung him to the. 
quick, and he suffered much both in health and spirits. Yet nothing could 
be done in his defence till Parliament met, and the Queen was, therefore, 
fain to believe that the country, as she says in a letter to Stockmar, was. 
“as loyal as ever, only a little mad.” Long and ponderous essays from 
Stockmar on the Constitutional prerogatives of the Crown, and the political 
functions of Prince Albert, as her Majesty’s private secretary, did little to 
dispel the gloom that settled over the Court. The fact is that Stockmar- 
slightly erred in imagining that the hostility to the Prince was really due 
to wrong ideas on these interesting points. As Prince Albert bluntly put 
it, one main element in the agitation against him was the hatred of the old: 
High Tory Party towards him, in the first place, because of his friendship. 
with Peel, and, secondly, because of his success with the Great Hxhibition.f 
The grumblers of the military clubs, too, joined in the cry against his Royal 
Highness because, when Adjutant-General Browne resigned, after quarrelling- 
with Lord Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief, about the weight of the soldier’s. 
knapsack, the Prince was supposed to have taken Lord Hardinge’s side. The 
masses, too, had never seriously thought out the question of the position 
which an able man who was husband of a reigning Queen was certain,. 
through the mere dictates of nature, to take in the counsels of the Sovereign. 
It struck them like a galvanic shock when they discovered that for fourteen. 
years the Prince had been actively helping to govern them, whilst the omni- 
scient flunkeys of the Press were almost daily smothering him with adulation. 


* Cobden’s Collected Writings, Vol. IT., p. 269. 
+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. L. 
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for his “wise abstinence from politics.” Having stupidly deceived themselves 
as to the precise influence which the Prince wielded, they were in the right 
state of mind to be deceived by the Prince’s enemies as to the influence 
which he did not wield, and which he never sought to wield. These reasons, 
and not the dubiety of the British Constitution as to the political rights of 
the husband of an English Queen, gave mse to much of the foelish clamour 
of the hour. ) 

It need hardly be said that when Parliament met on the 31st of January, 
the leaders of both parties in both Houses summarily disposed of the false- 
hoods which had been uttered to the discredit of the Court. The Debates on 
the Address on this occasion are of high historical and Constitutional import- 
ance, because they defined with great precision the position of the consort of 
# queen regnant in the British Constitution, establishing beyond doubt his 
right to assist the Sovereign with advice in all matters of State. The address 
of Lord Campbell may be usefully referred to as giving the legal view of the 
question; but the speeches which delighted the Queen most were those of 
Lord John Russell, who, she says, in a letter to Stockmar, “did it admirably,” 
and “dear, excellent Lord Aberdeen, who has taken it terribly to heart.” It 
was, however, Lord Campbell’s address which gave most satisfaction to Prince 
Albert. The common-sense view of the question obviously was, that if the 
husband of a queen regnant in England embarrassed her Majesty’s responsible 
Ministers by unconstitutional interference, the fault must be theirs and not 
his. The Constitution places in their hands the formidable weapon of resig- 
nation, and resignation in such circumstances simply means that government 
is rendered impossible till the unconstitutional interference which is objected 
to is stopped. - 

Nobody has stated with greater correctness the political situation of the 
country at the beginning of 1854 than Sir George Cornewall Lewis. “If,” 
said he, in a letter to Sir Edmund Head, “war is averted, there will be a 
Reform Bill, which is likely to lead to an early Dissolution. If war arrives, 
the Reform Bill and all other similar measures likely to produce party struggles 
and divisions must be postponed.””* The Tories had, therefore, one strong 
temptation to encourage the War Party. Those Whigs who, like Lord 
Palmerston, dreaded Reform, were in like case, except Lord John Russell, who, 
with a Reform Bill on the anvil, was foolish enough to share with Palmerston 
the leadership of the War Party in the Cabinet. As the war would be one 
against Russia, the mainstay of despotism in Europe, the Radicals, mindful of 
how the revolution was stamped out in Hungary, were for once on the side of 
war. Nobody, in fact, had any genuine desire for peace save the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and the Peelites, who desired “peace with honour,” and the 
Cobdenites, who seemed to desire “peace at any price.” The Peace Party. 
was strong in brains and common-sense, but weak in numbers. The strength 

* Letters of Sir G. C. Lewis, p. 276. 
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of the War Party lay in its numbers, and it would be absurd to assert 
that, with leaders like Derby, Disraeli, Palmerston, and Russell, it lacked 
intellectual ability. As usual, numbers won the day, and an abnormal alliance 
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THE OUTER CLOISTERS AND ANNE BOLEYN’S WINDOW, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


of “the classes and masses” rendered the Peace Party—sadly weakened in 
moral authority by the Moravian fanaticism of the Cobdenites—utterly im- 
potent. Mr. Cobden cherished the illusion that his influence had strengthened 
the Peace Party. Yet, with the exception of Lord Palmerston, Lord John 


37 
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Russeil, Lord Derby, and Lord Lyndhurst, no public men did more to 
make peace impossible than Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, the tone of whose 
pacific speeches acted on the pugnacious temper of the country as soothingly 
as a sting on an open and irritable wound.* 

As might be expected, the Hastern policy of Ministers was fiercely attacked 
in both Houses of Parliament. But to understand the point of these attacks 
and the relation of the Queen to them, one must explain what was done 
after Sinope drove England into a frenzy of anger only comparable with that 
of the Danes when Nelson destroyed their fleet at Copenhagen. 

To rightly appraise the criminal blunder of Russia at Sinope, it is neces- 
sary to remember that when that “massacre ” occurred, the European Powers 
had agreed on a new Note embodying what they considered an honourable 
settlement of the dispute between Russia and Turkey. That was the Note 
of the 5th of December, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, under orders from 
Lord Clarendon, persuaded the Porte to accept it. This was a great step 
towards peace, for all that remained was to induce the Czar to be equally 
reasonable. But on the very day (the 13th of January, 1854) when the Powers, 
in concert at Vienna, decided to press this settlement on Russia, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour was instructed by Lord Clarendon to intimate to Count Nesselrode at 
St. Petersburg that England and France had lifted the gage of battle flung to 
them at Sinope. Russia was informed that the English and French fleets had 
sailed for the Black Sea, charged to ‘‘require’’ every Russian ship they met 
to put back to port. This irritated the Czar, who professed to regard it as “a 
flagrant act of hostility.” t Yet the Czar, or rather Nesselrode—who, like Lord 
Aberdeen, was braving infinite obloquy on account of his pacific proclivities— 
was willing to condone the act, if England would only state formally that 
she would impose on Turkish ships the same restrictions she imposed on 
those of Russia. Lord Clarendon, in his despatch, dated the 3lst of January, 
did not make this statement, and accordingly, on the 4th of February, the 
Russian Ambassador in London announced that he and his retinue must return 
at once to St. Petersburg. On the 7th of February Lord Clarendon ordered 
the British Ambassador at the Court of the Czar to return to England; 


*It is only just to the memory of Mr. Cobden to state that towards the end of his career 
romeo suspicion of the truth crept into his mind. Speaking on the American Civil War, he said :— 
‘‘From the moment the first shot is fired or the first blow struck in a dispute, then farewell to all 
reason and argument; you might as well reuson with mad dogs as with men when they have begun to 
spill each other’s blood in mortal combat. I was so convinéed of the fact during the Crimean War; 
I was so convinced of the utter uselessneas of raising one’s voice in opposition to War when it has once 
begun, that I made up my mind that so long as I was in political life, should a war again break out 
between England and a great Power, I would never open my mouth upon the subject from the time the 
first gun was fired till the peace was made.’’—Cobden’s Speeches, Vol. If., p. 314. See also Mr. John 
Morley’s masterly defence of the Cobdenites in 1854, in his Life of Cobden, Chap. XXII. 

+ Count Nesselrode’s Despatch to the Russian Ambassador in England, dated the 16th of January, 
1854. 
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the French Government took the same course, and thus the rupture be- 
tween Russia and the Western Powers became complete. It was in such 
circumstances hopeless to expect that the Note of the 5th of December, which 
had been accepted by the Porte, and which the Four Powers agreed to recom- 
mend to Russia on the very day that the despatch of -the allied fleets to the 
Euxine was notified to Count Nesselrode (the 13th of January), would be 
accepted by the Czar. Indeed, but for Nesselrode, it would have been ignored 
with contempt.* Russia, however, temporised. Taking advantage of the false 
step of England and France in sending their fleets to the Euxine without 
consulting Austria and Prussia, Russia artfully attempted to detach the Ger- 
man States from the European Concert. Having failed in this, the Russian 
Government sent two replies to the Protocol of the 13th of January, trans- 
mitting the settlement which the Powers had agreed upon, and which the 
Porte had accepted. | 
The proposal of the Powers provided, amongst other things, for (1) the 
evacuation of the Principalities as soon as possible; (2) the renewal of the 
ancient treaties; (8) a formal guarantee by Turkey to all her non-Mussulman 
subjects of their spiritual privileges, which should likewise be communicated 
to all the Powers, including Russia, “accompanied with suitable assurances” 
to each of them; (4) a pledge from the Porte to reform its system of ad- 
ministration; and (5) the customary promise on the part of the Sultan to 
uphold the old rights and immunities granted to his Christian subjects by 
existing treaties. Russia rejected these proposals, and committed the blunder 
of extending her demands in her first series of counter-propositions.t But sub- 
sequently she submitted a second series of propositions, in which she withdrew 
the stipulations as to political refugees, and her ungenerous demand that the 
Porte should negotiate terms of peace at St. Petersburg, or at the Russian 
headquarters in Moldavia. The Powers decided that the Russian settlement 
could not be recommended to Turkey, their main objection being, that while 
their terms embodied a recognition of the principle that the Turkish con- 
cessions and guarantees were given to Europe as well as to Russia, the 
Russian terms proceeded on the assumption that they were given to Russia 
alone. The Czar here was in the wrong. In the war on the Danube the 
Turks had been victorious. He insisted, however, that they should sue for 
peace, as if they were prostrate in defeat. On the other hand, the Four 
Powers proposed terms which did not imply that victory or defeat rested 
with either belligerent. The only defence that can be made for the obstinacy 
of the Emperor Nicholas in thus refusing to cross the golden bridge of 


* See Sir H. Seymour’s Despatch to Lord Clarendon, dated the 30th of January, 1854. 

+ Amongst other things, she demanded that some fresh arrangement should be made as to the right of 
asylum granted to political refugees in Turkey. This obviously pointed at Turkey's refusal to surrender 
the Hungarian patriots after the Revolution of 1848 was suppressed ; and, knowing the opinion of Eng- 
land on the subject, it was absurd to add such stipulations to new preliminaries of peace. 
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honourable retreat built for him by the Powers is, that the War Party 
in Russia was as rabid as the War Party in England. “The Emperor,” 
wrote Sir H. Seymour to Lord Clarendon on the 2nd of January, “is 
infinitely more moderate than the immense bulk of his subjects,” who 
denounced Nesselrode “as an alien, a traitor, and a man bought by English 


RUSSIAN REPULSE AT SILISTRIA. 


gold ’—precisely the language which the same kind of people in England 
applied to Lord Aberdeen. In fact, the Czar himself was rapidly losing his 
popularity and authority because of the deference he was showing to the 
Powers, and it is probable that if he had made further concessions he would 
have been assassinated. But inasmuch as Nicholas himself, in spite of the 
advice of his three ablest servants,* had roused the fanaticism and fury of 
his subjects by his policy, even this defence, though it explains, does not 


justify his conduct. 
; © Nesselrode, Orloff, and Kisseleff. 
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Yet, by a strange stroke of fortune, war between Russia and the Western 
Fowers was still avoided. War with Russia was hateful to the French 
people —almost as hateful as a military alliance with Turkey. But the 
Emperor Napoleon III., for dynastic reasons, was committed to such a war, 


LORD RAGLAN. 


and on the 29th of January he accordingly wrote a pacific letter to the Czar 
couched in language certain to provoke his wrath. Nicholas answered it 
with infinite hauteur, two contemptuous sentences in his reply stinging the 
Bonapartists into rage.* France now had her War Party rampant, and this 
did not improve the outlook. Still, one last effort was made in the cause of 
peace. On the 22nd of February the Austrian Minister, Count Buol, told the 


* ‘‘ Russia, as I can guarantee, will prove herself in 1854 what she was in 1812. . . . . My 
conditions are known at Vienna.” 
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French Ambassador at Vienna that if England and France would only fix “a 
delay” * for the evacuation of the Principalities, and agree to keep the 
‘ peace till that term ran out, Austria would join them in sending Russia 
a summons to retire across the Pruth. It was tolerably certain that what 
Austria did, Prussia would do, and here again the European Concert was 
united in putting irresistible diplomatic pressure on Russia. Lord Clarendon, 
hearing of this, very naturally asked the German Powers how they would 
act if the joint summons were ignored by the Czar. Clarendon seems to 
have taken it for granted that they would in that case join England in 
going to war, for, without waiting for their reply, he sent to St. Peters- 
burg on the 27th of February an ultimatum to Russia, demanding the 
evacuation of the Principalities under threat of war. When the replies 
from the German Powers arrived on the 28th of February, Lord Clarendon 
found that Austria merely promised to support England in sending the sum- 
mons, but not to support her in any action she might take in the event of 
its being ignored; whereas Prussia, though she thought the summons a good 
thing to send, was not quite sure if she would join the other Powers in send- 
ing it. Thus the English Government, by Lord Clarendon’s impetuous indis- 
cretion, again broke up the European Concert; but now under circumstances 
of supreme peril, for he had positively committed England to enforce alone 
against Russia, a proposal which not only originated with Austria, but in 
the enforcement of which the interest of Austria, menaced by a Russian 
occupation of Moldavia, was obviously greater than that of either England 
or France. France joined England in this foolish step, and the German 
States, well pleased to see the Western Powers fighting their battles, and 
relieved from responsibility by Lord Clarendon’s precipitate action on the 
27th of February, astutely kept out of the fray. The Czar instructed Nessel- 
rode to inform Consul Michele at St. Petersburg on the 18th of March that 
he did not think fit to reply to Lord Clarendon’s ultimatum, t and thus, with 
France as an ally, England went into the war—for the evacuation of the 
Principalities. 

The case of the Tory Opposition in Parliament against the Government 
was now unanswerable. Their leaders had systematically blamed the Govern- 
ment for not warning Russia at the outset that the invasion of the Princi- 
palities would be a casus belli. Had that been done, Russia might have held 
her hand, whereas it was not done till retreat for Russia meant humiliation. 

But, strange as it may seem, the English Government had still one more 
blunder open to them. The Turks, under Omar Pasha, had not only held 
the line of the Danube against Russia, but they had won important victories. 
In May, 1854, the Russians, under Paskiewitch, attacked Silistria; but the 


* Observe not ‘a day,’’ as Kinglake has it. 
¢ ‘‘ L’Empereur ne juge pas convenable de donner aucune réponse 4 la lettre de Lord Clarendon.’?— 
Eastern Papers. Consul Michele’s Despatch to Lord Clarendon, dated St. Peteraburg, 19th March, 1864. 
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Turks, animated by the heroism and admirably served by the skill of some 
English officers, beat off the enemy, and on the 22nd of June the Russians 
raised the siege. Two weeks afterwards Gortschakoff was repulsed at Giurgevo, 
and the Russians were soon driven back across the Pruth. 

The evacuation of the Principalities, to bring about which England had 
gone to war, was thus achieved. The one blunder which was now left for Eng- 
land to commit was to ignore this fact and refrain from taking advantage 
of it. And this was precisely what England did. Yielding to the popular 
passion of the hour,* the Government found a new object to fight for, namely, 
the destruction of Russia as an enemy to Mankind. And yet, with this amazing 
fact on record, there are still people on the Continent who aver that England 
is a practical nation, which never fights for an idea! 

War was declared by England against Russia on the 28th of March, and 
by France on the 27th, the military alliance between the two Powers being 
signed on the 12th. Lord Raglan had been appointed to command the 
British army, whilst Marshal St. Arnaud headed that of France, and the 
British troops had departed for the seat of war on the 20th of February, 
amidst scenes of great excitement and popular enthusiasm, which naturally 
inflamed the bellicose feeling of the metropolis. On the 30th of March the 
French occupied Gallipoli, in European Turkey, a little above the point 
where the Dardanelles expand into the Propontis or Sea of Marmora. The 
English detachments began to arrive on the 5th of April. The allies threw 
fortified lines across the peninsula, so that if Russia had driven back the 
Turks from the Danube and, crossing the Balkans to Adrianople, had made a 
dash for Constantinople, as in 1829, the Turks would have been paralysed by the 
allied forces on their right flank. But the pride of England as a maritime 
Power had to be gratified, and, as the ice was breaking in the Baltic, it was 
decided to order a great fleet to reduce Cronstadt and let the Czar hear the 
voice of England thundering from her cannon at the very gates of his capital. 
Sir Charles Napier, the Admiral appointed to command the magnificent 
Armada at Spithead, was entertained at an absurd Reform Club banquet 
on the 7th of March. There he, Lord Palmerston, and Sir James Graham, 
delivered themselves of flippant, vaunting orations, which Mr. Bright, in the 
House of Commons, denounced as “ discreditable to the grave and responsible 
statesmen of a Christian nation.” t Very different was the feeling of the 


* Mr. Kinglake blames the London Press, especially the Times, for manufacturing this passion. 
Mr, Cobden took much the same view. Educated people who were rich, but ignorant of geography 
and military history, however, all clamoured for war. ‘‘I have had the satisfaction of seeing the 
rascally Czar defeated by the unassisted Turks, and obliged to cross the Pruth. Now for Sebastopol! ”’ 
Thus wrote Lord Campbell in his Journal on the 14th of August.—See Mrs. Hardcastle’s Life of John, 
Lord Campbell, Vol. II., p. 326. 

+ ‘‘In proposing success to the guest of the evening, he (Palmerston) made a speech in that 
vein of forced jocularity with which elderly gentlemen give the toast of the bridegroom at a wedding 
breakfast.’’—Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XXII, 
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Queen when, on the 11th of March, she reviewed the stately procession of 
war-ships at Spithead, as they steamed past her yacht, while she waved her hand- 
kerchief to the Admiral and crew of the colossal Duke of Wellington, which 
brought up the rear. Before leaving town she wrote to Lord Aberdeen, “ We 
are just starting to see the fleet, which is to sail at once for its important 
destination. It will be a solemn moment.* Many a heart will be very heavy, 
and many a prayer, including our own, will be offered up for its safety and 
glory.” t+ On the 12th of April Napier sailed from Kidge Bay and completely 
blockaded the Gulf of Finland. Russia was thus paralysed when she evacuated 
the Principalities. Omar Pasha kept her at bay on the other side of the 
Pruth. Napier locked up her fleet and shipping in the Baltic. The allied 
armies covered Constantinople. The allied fleets swept the Euxine. The 
“material guarantees’ which she had seized for the purpose of forcing her 
terms on Turkey were wrested from her hands, and as war abrogates all 
treaties, she had even lost the shadow of a claim to exercise her old nghts of 
protection over the Sultan’s Christian subjects. Russia was now at the mercy 
of the Western Powers, and had they simply remained passive, she would soon 
have been compelled to sue for peace on their terms. But the War Party in 
England, disappointed that this supreme advantage had been gained without 
gilding British arms with glory, scoffed at the idea of settling the original 
dispute between Russia and Turkey on these terms. The British Government 
accordingly resolved, not merely to bring Russia to reason, but to humiliate 
her and punish her in such a manner that her power in South-Eastern Europe 
would be utterly broken. As it was this determination which led to the 
calamitous invasion of the Crimea, it may be well to trace the diplomatic 
history of such an astounding blunder. 

On the 9th of April, after war had been declared, the four Powers— 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia—signed a Protocol at Vienna which 
bound them (1) to remain united in maintaining the integrity of Turkey, and 
in safeguarding, under the guarantee of Europe, the liberties of her Christian 
inhabitants by every means compatible with the independence of the Sultan; 
(2) to enter into no arrangement with Russia or any other Power which might 
be inconsistent with this object without first of all discussing it in concert. 
On the 20th of April Austria and Prussia concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance. In separate Notes they summoned Russia to evacuate the Princi- 
palities. On the 29th of July, when Omar Pasha was just about to drive the 
Russians back to their territory, Count Nesselrode replied to Austria stating 
that the Czar accepted the principles of the Protocol of the 9th of April. But 
before evacuating the Principalities, he requested the Cabinet of Vienna to give 


* Compare this with almost the identical expression in Mr. Bright’s speech in the House of 
Commons of the 13th of March, for delivering which Lord Palmerston jeered at him as ‘‘the honourable 
and reverend gentleman.” 

+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LII. 
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him some guarantee that hostilities would cease.* Austria was willing to 
persuade England and France to agree to the condition which the Czar 
thus made, a condition sine qud non of evacuation, but Count Buol Schauenstein 
instructed the Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg to warn Nesselrode that if 
the Maritime Powers remained obdurate, Austria must still insist on the with- 
drawal of Russia from Moldavia and Wallachia. Prussia, however, refused to take 
part in a Conference which Austria suggested might advantageously be held 


THE QUEEN WAVING FAREWELL TO THE ‘“‘DUKE OF WELLINGTON’’ FLAG-SHIP. 


to consider the Russian terms. King Frederick William and Manteuffel thought 
that in offering to evacuate the Principalities, Russia had made a sufficient conces- 
sion to the interests of Germany. But Lord Clarendon was of a different opinion.t 
England, he saw, would no longer be content with the mere evacuation of 
the Principalities, which was the sole object of the war. Imitating the initial 


* ‘(For if the hostilities continue, if the Powers, released from all apprehension in Turkey, should 
be free either to pursue us on the evacuated territory, or to employ all their disposable forces in invading 
our European or Asiatic dominions, with a view to impose on us conditions which could not be accepted, 
it is evident that the demand made by Austria was that we should weaken ourselves morally and 
materially by a sacrifice wholly useless.”—Count Nesselrode’s Despatch to Count Buol Schauenstein of 
29th of July, 1854. 

t See Lord Clarendon’s Despatch to the Earl of Westmoreland, dated the 22nd of July, 1854. 
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blunder of the Czar, he insisted on getting a “material guarantee” against 
any future molestation of Turkey. The exclusive right of Russia to protect 
Moldavia and Wallachia must, he said, be abolished, and instead of it a 
European Protectorate established. Russia must also cease to control the 
chief mouth of the Danube. The ill-defined relations of Russia to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, embodied in the Treaty of 1841, must be defined in the 
interests of the balance of power in Europe, and the independence of Turkey. 
Russia must finally renounce her claim to exercise any individual or official 
right of protecting Turkish subjects, no matter what their religion might be. 
The position of Russia as a naval Power in the Black Sea must also be modi- 
fied.* The Czar rejected these terms t—indeed, if he had accepted them 
when as yet he had not suffered any crushing defeat from the Western Powers, 
his life would not have been worth many days’ purchase. Austria and Turkey 
concluded a Treaty on the 14th of June, in virtue of which Austria was to 
occupy the Principalities on behalf of the Sultan. On the 28rd of August 
the Austrian army entered Wallachia, thus setting the Turks free to co-operate 
with the Allies for the defence of Constantinople. But at this point the war 
passed from the defensive to the offensive stage, and it will therefore be con- 
venient to trace the movement of opinion in England which powerfully in- 
fluenced the change in our plans. 

The attacks on Prince Albert created an unusual interest in the opening 
of Parliament on the 30th of January, 1854. When the Queen passed in her 
State procession from her palace to the House of Lords, the route was lined 
by a seething crowd of enthusiasts, who cheered her wildly as she went by. 
She was evidently more popular than even the Turkish Ambassador, who was 
the idol of West-End mobs in these mad, foolish, and to us, the rising genera- 
tion, far-off days. The Speech from the. Throne referred somewhat hope- 
fally to the diplomatic negotiations which were then goimg on between the 
Powers. But it contained an ominous intimation that her Majesty thought 
it necessary to increase the strength of the army and navy, “with the view 
of supporting her representations, and of more effectually contributing to the 
restoration of peace.” She announced a comprehensive programme of domestic 
legislation, comprising a Reform Bill, with Bills to remodel Parliamentary 
Oaths, to reform the methods of selection for the Civil Service, to change the 
law of removal and settlement, and to renovate the tribunal for trying dis- 
puted Parliamentary Elections. If Ministers imagined that they would thus 
divert attention from the Eastern Question they were mistaken. In both 
Houses the Opposition attacked the Speech bitterly. They denied that the 
Government had used its best efforts to preserve peace, because its policy was 
a tangle of vacillation and inconsistency. They complained that the part 

® France explained this by demanding in the official Moniteur that the fleet of Russia in the Black Sea 


should be reduced in strength. 
t Diplomatic Study of the Crimean War, Vol. II., p. 18. 
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played by England had been shrouded in secrecy and mystery, so that the 
country had to look to foreign sources for such scraps of information as 
had come to it. Ministers had shown such lack of energy that the Emperor 
of Russia had been led to regard them as his instruments, or, if that 
were not the case, as men who had not the courage to vindicate British 
honour by British arms. Were we at war with either or both of the bellige- 
rent Powers—Russia or Turkey—or were we not? If not, why send our fleet 
to the Black Sea to enforce against Russia a compulsory armistice? If we 
were, why was war not waged boldly and with vigour? Was it not foolish 
to dissipate the energies of the country in Reform controversies when it might 
any day find itself forced to make war in real earnest? The Vienna Note was 
denounced as a betrayal of Turkey, and the aggressive policy of Russia was 
unsparingly condemned. The Ministerial defence was weak and spiritless. 
After the Russian Ambassador left London the Government was pressed 
to divulge what it knew of Count Orloff’s suspicious mission to Vienna,* as 
to which it was wondrously secretive; and various debates sprang up, notably 
one in the House of Commons on the 17th of February, which was raised 
by Mr. Layard on the official papers that had been published. To remove 
the impression produced by adverse criticism, Ministers seemed to think that 
the more bellicose they made their speeches the better.t ‘ We mean to fight, 
so do not weaken the hands of the Government unless you are prepared to 
take its place’’—this was the gist of the Ministerial rhetoric. As to their 
policy of protracted negotiation, Ministers argued, reasonably enough, that 
forbearance in the circumstances could not be a crime. Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Roebuck took this view, and, on the whole, the debates, together with the Blue- 
books, may be said to have won for the Government a favourable verdict from 
the country. Mr. Cobden, however, had the audacity to challenge this verdict 
and to oppose, on what to the present generation seem sensible grounds, the 
whole policy of the war. His long speeches and pamphlets on this subject 
can be summed up in three sentences. Hither we were going to fight Russia for 
the sake of Turkey, or for the sake of protecting the liberties of Europe from the 
encroachment of the Russian autocrat. If we were fighting for the sake of 
Turkey, we were fighting in a cause that we ought to be ashamed of. If we 


* Orloff was sent by the Ozar to extract from Austria a pledge of absolute neutrality. -The 
Austrian Emperor asked if the Czar would promise not to cross the Danube or seize territory, and 
if he would evacuate the Principalities when war was over. Orloff said ‘‘No.’’ The Emperor then 
replied that Austria would preserve perfect freedom of action. Baron de Bulberg failed at Berlin to 
extract a similar pledge from Prussia.—Despatch of Lord Westmoreland to Lord Clarendon, dated 
8th February, 1854 Eastern Papers. 

+ ‘‘ Ministers are preparing for war; the quarrel has now become an European quarrel and must have 
an European settlement. We ask for 20,000 more men for the army and navy; we propose to add 
£21,000,000 to our expenditure, and is this an occasion on which you should potter over Blue-books?’’— 
Sir James Graham’s speech, in reply to Mr. Layard, in the House of Commons on the 17th of 
February, 1854. 
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were fighting to protect Huropean civilisation from Russia, we ought to let the 
Powers nearest to the source of danger—Austria and Germany—begin first. 
This argument was indeed the only one that had the least effect on the House. 
Members were, however, so completely frightened by the clamour of London 
Society and the London Press, that even those who agreed with Cobden did 
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not dare to say so.* His simple but lucid exposition of the Turkish system - 
of Government which we were asked to maintain, had unexpectedly disturbed 
the minds, not only of the Nonconformists, but of many good Churchmen 


* Writing to Mrs. Cobden about this speech, Cobden says, ‘‘ No enthusiasm of course; that I did 
not expect; but there was a feeling of interest throughout the House which is not bumptious or war- 
like to the extent I expected, and not disposed to be insolent to the ‘peace party.’ In fact, I find 
many men in the Tory Party agreeing with me. After I spoke, Molesworth took me aside and said 
he and Gladstone thought I never spoke better.’’—Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XXII. If the men 
who agreed with him privately had been bold enough to say so in public, there would have been no 
invasion of the Crimea. 
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also. It was, perhaps, slightly emphasised by the taunt of the Czar in his 
Manifesto of the 9th of February to the effect that England and France were 
fighting for Islam against Russia, who was striving to protect Christianity. 
The War Party feared that there might be a reaction against them, and 
accordingly they very cleverly induced Lord Shaftesbury, on the 10th of 
March, to answer this portion of the Manifesto, and not only to prove that the 
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Grand Turk did more than the Czar to advance the progress of Christianity, 
but also to defend the righteousness of making an alliance with any Power, 
heathen though it might be, to maintain “the cause of right, justice, and 
order, against the aggressions even of professing Christians.” Of this speech 
Lord Shaftesbury says in his Diary that nothing pleased him more than 
the statement of Lord Clarendon that the debate which he originated “was 
most opportune.”* From a Ministerial point of view it was opportune. Mr. 
Morley complains that the Nonconformists, who “have so seldom been found 
fighting on the wrong side,” were now so seriously divided that they did 


* Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., by Edwin Hodder, Vol. II., p. 4665. 
Cassell and Co. (Limited). Palmerston was chief of the War Party in the Cabinet. Lady Palmerston 
was Lord Shaftesbury’s mother-in-law. 
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nothing to help Mr. Cobden to resist the warlike policy of the Govern- 
ment.* Their neutrality explains why Clarendon was so effusive in his con- 
gratulation to the Peer whose influence over this section of the community 
was supreme. | 

But the whole question soon passed out of the region of debate. On the 
27th of March, the Queen’s message proclaiming war—though oddly enough 
the word war is not mentioned in it—was read to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and on the 8lst a loyal address agreeing to it was duly moved and 
carried, after a debate which was worthier of such an occasion than many 
others that had preceded it. The Opposition leaders seem to have been sobered 
by the solemnity of the moment, and all parties practically supported the 
Government with the helpless unanimity of despair. In the Upper House, 
Lord Grey alone uttered a strong protest against the war. In the. House of 
Commons, Mr. Bright and the Marquis of Granby were the only speakers who 
were for peace. The violent Russophobists found in Mr. Layard an energetic 
champion. He condemned the Government, first, because it had not coerced 
Russia immediately after the massacre of Sinope, and secondly, because even 
now Ministers did not specifically declare that the object of the war was to 
lock up Russia within well-defined limits, so as to cripple her for ever. The 
Tory leaders were more cautious. They naturally made capital out of the 
Secret Correspondence,t already referred to (pp. 546-7). They had little diffi- 
culty in convicting the Government of misleading the Czar as to their rooted 
objection to his Turkish policy. Lord John Russell had not rejected the 
Russian proposals with the sternness of one who had serious hostility to them. 
He had, indeed, admitted the very claim which he and his colleagues were 
now abont to rebut by war.t A “hybrid policy of credulity and connivance,”’ 


* Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XXII. 

+ The history of ita publication is as follows: On the 13th of March Lord Derby drew the 
attention of the Peers (1) to ‘‘An Official Answer of the Emperor of Russia to a speech of Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons,’ published in the St. Petersburg Journal, wherein it was alleged 
that the English Cabinet had been frankly told at the outset what course the Czar desired to pursue 
in Turkey; (2) to statements in the Times to the effect that though an indignant refusal had been Lord 
John’s answer, yet the Czar had in 1844 attempted to gain over the Government of the day to his 
designs. Lord Derby called for the production of this Secret Correspondence, and as Russia, by her 
official reference to it, had virtually challenged its publication, it was in due course laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. ° 

+t The English case against Russia was that the Czar persisted in asserting an exceptional right 
of protecting the Greek Christians in Turkey under existing treaties. In Lord John Ruseell’s despatch 
of 9th of February, 1853, in which he expressed a disapproval of the Czar’s overtures to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, he counselled forbearance, and then said: ‘‘To these cautions Her Majesty’s Government 
wish to add that, in their view, it is essential that the Sultan should be advised to treat his Christian 
subjects in conformity with the principles of equity and religious freedom, which prevail generally 
among the enlightened nations of Europe. The more the Turkish Government adopts the rules of 
impartial law and equal administration, the less will the Emperor of Russia find it necessary to apply 
that exceptional protection which His Imperial Majesty has found so burdensome and inconvenient, 
though no doubt prescribed by duty and sanctioned by Treaty.” 
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as Mr. Disraeli once called it, could have no other result than that of tempt- 
ing the Czar to advance pretensions which he could not withdraw without 
prejudicing his Imperial position, and it is strange that this aspect of the 
affair was dealt with somewhat leniently by the critics and enemies of the 
Ministry. The questions that seemed to be of supreme interest to both 
Houses were really two—What was the object of the war? Where were our 
allies? To the one question the answer was vague. To the other the reply 
was neither frank nor candid. Lord Clarendon said that the object of the 
war was “to check and repel the unjust aggression of Russia ’’—which, as 
things stood, meant to force her out of the Danubian Principalities. But, 
he added, to ask what was the object of the war was to ask on what terms 
peace would be made?—a question the answer to which must depend on 
chances nobody could forecast. As for allies, it was easy to say that France 
was with us. The difficulty was to say what the German Powers would do. 
Ministers felt that Cobden had pierced their armour when, in the adjourned 
debate on Mr. Layard’s motion (20th Feb.), he asked whether it would not 
be sensible to let those Powers who were nearest Russia—and must therefore 
suffer first from her aggression—begin the fighting. Parliament must therefore 
be cajoled into a belief that Austria and Prussia would join us. Both Houses 
knew that though Austria and Prussia had concurred with England and 
France in recommending Russia to evacuate the Principalities, they had not 
pledged themselves to co-operate with us in war. Still, said Lord John 
Russell, when Austria was asked what she would do in the event of war break- 
ing out, “the answer was at the time satisfactory,” and if Prussia had only 
fallen in with her views, he would have had a most satisfactory statement to 
make to the House. Though Prussian views seemed to Lord John “ too narrow, 
taking in German interests alone,” he (Lord John) trusted that a short time 
would bring Prussia “to the conclusion that the disturbance of the balance 
of Power and the aggrandisement of Russia were matters of concern to Prussia 
as well as to other Powers.” 

Lord John Russell unscrupulously deceived the House of Commons and 
the country on both points. The whole course of the negotiations had shown 
first, that Prussia considered the Czar’s final concessions sufficient, and, secondly, 
that Austria, though regretting that Russia did not do more to mollify Lord 
Clarendon, refused to admit that a declaration of war was necessary for that 
purpose. Lord John Russell’s statement as to Prussia was not only untrue, 
bat the dates of the official despatches prove that he and his colleagues must 
have known it to be untrue.* When it was made in the House of Commons by 
him, and virtually in the same form in the House of Lords by Lord Clarendon, 
neither Austria nor Prussia had given any direct answer whatever to the 
question as to what they would do if war broke out. The Prussian Minister, 
indeed, said he did not think that Prussia would join the Powers in such a 

* See ante, p. 582. 
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war.* But a still grosser deception was the delusive assurance that Prussia 
would yet come to our assistance. The Government knew too well that the 
views of Prussia were such as to absolutely destroy this hope. The King of 
Prussia looked upon war against Russia on the issue raised as a crime, and 
he had written an autograph letter to the Queen, a fact which was concealed 


from Parliament, saying so in the plainest words. He reminded her of 
what it is to be feared the Queen, like most of her countrymen, did not 
then sufficiently realise—the agonies of a great war such as that of 1813-15 
—agonies that he had seen, but which, alas! her Majesty and the new 
generation had only read about. Yet that was a war worth the horrors 
of its sacrifices. Was this one now impending worth similar sacrifices? 


* Eastern Papers, Part VII., contain proofs of the deception perpetrated by the Coalition 
Government on Parliament as to the extent to which England might depend on the German States 
for support. | 
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Hardly, argued the King, for even England had at last become ashamed of 
the cause she had taken up—that of the Turk, and her endeavour now was 
to persuade herself and the world that it was for another cause—the equili- 
brium of Europe, menaced by the preponderance of Russia—that she was 
about to draw the sword. “The preponderance of Russia,’’ he writes in this 
letter, “is to be broken down! Well! I, her neighbour, have never felt this 
preponderance, anc have never yielded to it.” It was war for an idea, and, 
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adds the King with intense earnestness, “Suffer me to ask, ‘Does God’s law 
justify war for an idea?’” He implores the Queen to reconsider the Russian 
proposals in a friendly spirit, sifting what is really objectionable from them, 
and pledges himself that if a golden bridge is built to save the Czar’s honour, 
the Czar will cross it. But one word the King craves leave to speak plainly 
to the Queen: “For Prussia and myself,” he writes, “ I am resolved to maintain 
a position of complete neutrality ; and to this I add, with proud elation, my 
people and myself are of one mind. They require absolute neutrality from me. 
They say (and I say), ‘What have we to do with the Turk?’ Whether he 
stand or fall in no way concerns the industrious Rhinelanders and the husband- 
men of the Riesengeberg and Bernstein.” Russia, he admits, might have 
perhaps pressed hard on the Turk. However, “it was the Turk, not we, who 


38 
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~uffered, and the Turk has plenty of good friends, but the Emperor is a 
noble gentleman, and has done us no harm. Your Majesty will allow that 
this North German sound practical sense is difficult to gainsay.”’ Yet it was 
with such a letter in their possession that the Government led the country to 
believe, first, that Austria, who could not possibly move without Prussia, wou'd 
join us in the war; and, second, that Prussia would also draw her sword for 
a cause which she declared we ourselves were even then ashamed of ! 

On the 17th of March, 1854, the Queen, nettled by the rough practical 
“North German sense” in this letter from the King of Prussia, endeavoured 
to answer it—her draft being subinitted to Lord Clarendon and Lord Aberdeen 
for approval. Her answer, according to Sir Theodore Martin, indicates a “firm 
hand” and “admirable tact.”’* To the political student of the present day it 
indicates neither the one nor the other. There was no tact in scoffing at the 
King’s “ North German sound practical sense’ by saying, “ Had such language 
fallen from the King of Hanover or of Saxony, I would have understood it,” 
and there was more weakness and sentimentality than firmness and statecraft 
in the hand that added, “But up to the present hour.I have regarded Prussia 
as one of the five great Powers which, since the Peace of 1815, have been 
the guarantors of treaties, the guardians of civilisation, the champions of 
right, and ultimate arbitrators of the nations; and I have for my part felt 
the holy duty to which they were thus divinely called, being at the same 
time perfectly alive to the obligations, serious as they are, and fraught with 
danger, which it imposes. Renounce these obligations, ny dear brother, and 
in doing so you renounce for Prussia the status she has hitherto held.”t If 
the example thus set by Prussia—that of making the interests of the Prussian 
people the supreme object of her policy—should find imitators, the Queen 
contended, “ European civilisation is abandoned as a plaything to the winds; 
right will no longer find a champion, nor the oppressed an umpire to 
appeal to.” 

Such was the reply which the Queen made to what Sir Theodore Martin 
calls “the amiable but most mischievous weakness” that pervaded the letter 
from the King of Prussia. Such was the appeal which she made to what Sir 
Theodore calls “‘a sentiment higher than the short-sighted and selfish policy 
which it announced.” The King’s letter was perhaps amiable—but it was not 
weak. Its policy was perhaps selfish—a Sovereign who draws or sheathes the 
sword, save from motives of national selfishness, is guilty of a crime against 
his people—but it was not shortsighted. As Mr. Lowe, in his biography of 
Prince Bismarck, says, ‘“‘ Every one is now agreed, in the words of Leopold von 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LIII. 

+ An appeal to fear rarely influences German statesmer. In 1868, during the debate in the Customs 
Parliament at Berlin, the Separatist Party objected to the discussion of national politics, lest, as one of 
them said, they might provoke an attack from France. Bismarck’s retort was that ‘‘an appeal to fear 
had never yet found an echo in German kearts ’’—Lowe’s Life of Bismarck, Vol. I., p. 458. 
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Ranke, that his (the King of Prussia’s) neutrality during the Crimean War 
was the condition precedent of the great achievements which afterwards made 
Germany one.”* Prussia, in fact, was at this moment master of the situa- 
tion; and it is amazing that the Queen, through her German connections, did 
not know it. Herr von Bismarck had been sent on a secret mission to the minor 
German States. His intrigues had rendered it certain that if Austria joined 
the Western Powers in war, Prussia would step into her place as the dominant 
power in Gerinany.t In fact, but one excuse is given for the grave error of 
the English Court in not seizing the opportunity offered by the letter of the King 
of Prussia for building the “ golden bridge” over which his Majesty pledged his 
word the Czar would even then have gladly retreated. The Queen’s reason in 
her reply was that the resources of diplomacy—its Protocols, Notes, Conven- 
tions, &c., &c.—had been exhausted, and that “the ink that has gone to the 
penning of them might well be called a second Black Sea.”{ A sanguine 
and proud young Princess must not be too harshly judged by History for a 
light jest, even on such a momentous issue. In a few brief months it was 
wiped out with her tears and her people’s blood. Moreover, her Majesty, as 
will be seen later on, did not forget the hard stern lesson read to her by this 
‘‘war for an idea,” when she saved England from a similar calamity in the 
dispute between Germany and Denmark over the Duchies. 

Only one thing now vexed the hearts of the War Party. The Address in 
answer to the Queen’s Message announcing war was carried. But the debate 
did not definitely commit the Government to a war for the purpose of break- 
ing the power of Russia. ; | 

There was, however, an insurrection in the Greek provinces of Turkey, which 
gave promise of bloodshed, for early in March Nesselrode had authorised the 
agents of Russia to support the insurgents. King Otho of Greece gave them 
unofficial support. The atrocious cruelty of the Turkish Bashi-bazouks, accord- 
ing to one party, had caused the rising, whilst another party held that it was 
due to Russian intrigue. Doubtless it was due to both causes, more especially 
as it was the hope of getting rid of the torture of Turkish misrule, that led the 
Greeks to listen eagerly to the Russian intriguers. The insurrection was easily 
strangled by the Allies who occupied the Pirzus on the 25th of May; but one 
of its incidents was the expulsion of the Greeks from Constantinople. Now, as 
the Greeks in those days carried on nearly all the trade of Turkey, dealing with 


* Lowe’s Life of Bismarck, Vol. I., p. 206 (Cassell and Co.). 

t+ It is due to Lord Clarendon to say that in a letter to Prince Albert (26th March) ue expresses a 
shrewd suspicion of this danger. But the Prince, whose authority on the secret diplomacy of Germany 
no Cabinet Minister, except, perhaps, Palmerston, ever dared to question, promptly silenced his suspicions 
On the 27th the Prince wrote to Clarendon, saying, ‘‘I don't think that Austria has anything to 
fear from Prussia or Germany if she were to take an active part in the war against us.’ That the 
Queen and her husband were mistaken or misinformed is proved by Mr. Lowe in his Life of Prince 
Rismarck, Vol. I., pp. 200, 202, and 203. 

¢ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LIJT. 
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Manchester and Glasgow to the extent of £3,000,000 a year. a strong attack 
might have been made against the Ministry. They could have been taunted 
with going to war for British interests in support of the Turks, who were dc- 
stroying our trading agencies in Turkey. Mr. Cobden saw this point clearly, 
and though he put it before the House of Commons, he spoilt it by foolishly 
arguing, on sentimental grounds, that we ought not to support an act as 
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barbarous as the Edict of Nantes. Lord John Russell won an easy victory over 
him by virtually ignoring the question of English commercial interests, and 
showing that there was no parallel between the expulsion of Frenchmen 
from France on account of their religious opinions, and the expulsion from 
Turkey of the subjects of a foreign Prince who was fomenting rebellion. As 
for the atrocities of the Turks, the House of Commons was, of course, told 
that they were the natural results of Russian ambition, “for which there wa3 
scarcely one apologist but Mr. Cobden!” 

In the meantime the war had to be financed, and the country reconciled 
to increased taxation. Mr. Gladstone’s ordinary, as distinguished from his 
War Budget, was introduced on the 6th of March, when bis position was this. 
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He had collected £54,025,000 of revenue, or £1,085,000 in excess of what he 
had counted on. He had spent £51,171,000, which, in spite of military 
operations, was less by £1,012,000 than he had estimated. His balance in 
hand from the past year was £2,854,000. For the coming year his esti- 
mates must necessarily be increased by additional military outlay,* which 
would bring up his estimated expenditure to £56,189,000. As the revenue 
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le could depend upon from existing taxes was only £53,349,000, he had 
therefore a deficit of £2,840,000. Had there been no need to increase his 
estimates,f he might have had a surplus of £1,166,000 for the remission of 
taxation. As things stood, how was the deficit to be met? Not by a loan, 
answered Mr. Gladstone, because no nation had mortgaged its industry to 
such a frightful extent as England, whose National Debt of £750,000,000 


* He allowed for a force of 25,000 men at £50 a head, or a total of £1,250,000. 

+ Other estimates besides those for 25,000 men had to be provided for, e.g., extraordinary expendi- 
ture on the Navy, Ordnance, and Commissariat Departments, In fact, the mere prospect of war had 
taus added, not £1,250,000, but £4,307,000 to the estimates of the coming year in the ordinary 
Badget before war was declared. 
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exceeded that of all countries in the world put together. Without pledging 
themselves to pay all future war charges out of the revenue of each year, 
Mr. Gladstone said it was as yet possible for the House of Commons “to 
put a stout heart upor the matter, and to determine that so long as these 
burdens are bearable, and so long as the supplies necessary for the service 
of the year can be raised within the year, so long we will not resort to the 
system of loans.” The expenses of a war, he observed, “are the moral 
check which it has pleased the Almighty to impose upon the ambition and 
the lust of conquest that are inherent in nations.” He therefore proposed 
to increase the Income Tax by one-half, but to collect the whole of the 
increase in the first six months of 1854; in other words, he doubled the 
tax in the firat half year. He was assailed on two grounds. The Tories 
protested against the doctrine of meeting war expenditure out of current 
revenue, and they taunted him with the failure of his scheme for the cou- 
version of the debt,* which, they pretended, had been disastrous. ‘The 
next Party conflict,” wrote ‘Prince Albert in a letter to Stockmar on 
the 18th of April, “will be upon finance. Gladstone wants to pay for the 
war out of the current revenue, so long as he does not require more than 
ten millions sterling above the ordinary expenditure, and to increase the 
taxes for the purpose. The Opposition are for borrowing—that is, increasing 
the debt—and do not wish to impose in the meantime any further burdens 
on themselves. The former course is manly, statesmanlike, and honest; the 
latter is convenient, cowardly, perhaps popular. We shall see.”t This is a 
masterly summary of the great financial controversy that raged throughout 
the Session of 1854. It leaves nothing more to be said save this, that 
when Mr. Gladstone explained his second or War Budget (8th of May), after 
war had been declared, his eloquence carried the country in favour of his 
policy. He obtained his war expenditure by doubling the Income Tax and 
increasing the duty on spirits and malt, and he pointed to the rapidly- 
growing trade of the nation as a proof that it ought not to adopt the 
course which Pitt found ruinous,{ and which Prince Albert so justly 
described as “ convenient and cowardly.” 


* Their real objection was that the conversion scheme caused Mr. Gladstone to take £8,0C0,000 
from his Exchequer balances, which, however, had been kept perniciously high. Had this money 
been in hand, of course there would have been less need to Jevy a war tax. The conversion scheme 
had resulted in a small loss from changes in the Money Market, due to rumours of war and a bad 
harvest. 

+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LIII. 

t Pitt was first called ‘‘tho Heaven-born Minister’? by the loan-mongera of the City, because he 
tried to make war on loans instead of taxes. In 1792 he had a war deficit of £4,500,000 to meet. 
He raised a 4 per cent. loan in the City, for which they made him pay £4 3s. 4d. per cent.; in 
1794 he borrowed £11,000,000 at £4 108. 9d.; in 1795, £18,000,000 at £4 15s. 8d.; in 1796, 
£25,000,000 at £4 138. 5d.:; in 1797, £32,500,000 at £5 14s. 10d.; in 1798, £17,000,000 at £6 4s. 9d.. 
and he had to give the usurers bonuses, commissions, and inducements to subscribe, which compelled 
him to add £34,000,000 of capital to the National Debt to get this £17,000,000. His system added 
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Perhaps the first Budget in February had slightly sobered the country—at 
all events, the 26th of April was set apart for a day of Fast, Humiliation, 
and Prayer. Over this a slight controversy had broken out. The Queen was 
a little offended that Lord Aberdeen had announced, without consulting her, 
in the House of Lords, on the 31st of March,-that such a Fast would be 
proclaimed. She thought Fasts of Humiliatiqn were resorted to too often, and 
that it was hypocritical to publicly confess in the stereotyped form that ‘“‘ the 
great sinfulness of the nation had brought about this war.” Therefore she 
desired that the Fast should be called a Day of Prayer and Supplication, and 
urged Lord Aberdeen “to inculcate the Queen’s wishes into the Archbishop’s 
mind, that there be no Jewish imprecations agaist our enemies.” Her 
desire was to adapt the prayer in the Church Service, “To be used before a 
Wight at Sea,” to the occasion.* According to Mr. Greville, bankers in the 
City pointed out that if the word “ Fast” were omitted, Bills would be payable 
on that day and not on the day before, as Masterman’s Act provides in such 
cases. The Queen was, therefore, persuaded by Lord Aberdeen to proclaim “a 
Day of Solemn Fast, Humiliation, and Prayer, to be kept on the 26th.” 
[t was observed solemnly in the United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies, by 
British subjects of all races and creeds. 

When it was. found that the object for which the war was undertaken— 
the evacuation of the Principalities—had been effected by the retreat of the 
Russians across the Pruth on the 28th of July, there was some fear lest the 
taxpayers, who were painfully digesting Mr. Gladstone’s War Budget, might 
consider enough had been done to bring Russia to reason. Russia, it has been 
shown, was now in such a position that her surrender, under the passive 
‘pressure of the Powers, was inevitable, so as a matter-of-fact enough had been 
done. But the growth of this feeling had to be stopped, for the War Party 


£250,000,000 to our National Debt, for which the nation never really got a penny. In 1797 Pitt, 
however, saw that the country must soon be drained of its resources by the loan-mongers, and ho 
made convulsive efforts to escape from their clutches. He began to raise taxes to meet his war 
expenditure and pay the principal and interest of his debts. He first tried to raise £7,000,000, and 
only got £4,000,000 by assessed taxes. In 1798 he returned to the charge, and increased the Income 
Tax by 40 per cert. That year the revenue was £23,100,000. In 1805, when he died, he had raised 
it by successive turns of the screw to £50,900,000. In 1806 an addition of 10 per cent. to the Income 
Tax raised the revenue to £59,300,000. Up to 1816 it fluctuated between £60,000,000 and £70,000,000, 
but between 1806 and 1816 the war charges and the interest on the Debt were all paid out of 
current revenue. In fact, after 1797 it is clear Pitt and his successors resolved to exact any sacri- 
fices from the people, rather than float war loans in the City. 

* Lord Shaftesbury, in a letter to Lord Aberdeen, dated 22nd of February, says that a conversation 
he held with the Prime Minister on the subject had ‘‘terrified’”’ him. ‘‘It implied,’’ writes Lord 
Shaftesbury, ‘“‘that the country had entered on a war which you could so little justify to your own 
conscience as to be unwilling, nay, almost unable, to advise the ordinance of public prayer for success 
on the undertaking. Why, then, have we begun it? You asked whether ‘the English nation would 
be brought to pray for the Turks?’ Surely, if they are brought to fight for them, they would be 
induced to pray for them in a just quarrel.’’—Life and Work of Lord Shaftesbury, by Edwin Hodder, 
Vol. II., p. 466 (Cassell and Co.). See also Greville Memoirs—-Third Part (Longmans), 1887. 
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insisted that Russia must be rendered incapable of again disturbing Europe. It 
was a curious revival of a policy, the practicability of which Napoleon I. had 
ruined himself to illustrate. Yet on the 19th of June Lord Lyndhurst invited 
the House of Jords to preside at its resurrection. The long, virulent, and 
passionate harangue by which he endeavoured to excite the hatred of England 
against Russia, his indictment of her as an enemy of the human race, his 


HEIGHTS OF THE ALMA, 


appeals for her destruction in the sacred iuterests of liberty and civilisation, 
drew forth cheer after cheer even from that frigid Assembly of patricians. 
It produced a prodigious effect on the country, and forthwith Englishmen 
worked themselves up into a belief that unless a mortal blow were dealt at 
Russia, Europe would be overrun by Cossacks, and every honest man in 
England would be buried alive in Siberia. Lord Aberdeen ventured to protest 
against Lyndhurst’s extravagant and scurrilous abuse of the Czar, and to 
remind the Peers that in 1829, when Turkey was at his mercy, he had not 
seized Turkish territory, but had been content with the Treaty of Adrianople. 
For this Aberdeen was denounced as a tool of Russia, who desired to patch 
up a hasty and dishonourable peace. 
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Mr. Layard, on the 23rd of June, gave notice of motion in the House of 
Commons, “that, in the opinion of this House, the language held by the First 
Minister of the Crown was calculated to raise grave doubts in the public mind 
as to the objects and results of the present war, and to lessen the prospect of 
a durable peace.” Even the Queen wrote to the aged statesman a letter 


SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. 


scolding him because he had annoyed the public by “an impartial examina- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia’s conduct.” She admired Aberdeen’s courage 
and honesty, but expressed a hope—in the circumstances her “hope” was a 
command—that in any explanation of his unlucky speech “he will not under- 
take the ungrateful and injurious task of vindicating the Emperor of Russia 
from any of the exaggerated charges brought against him und his policy, at 
a time when there is enough in that policy to make us fight with all our 
might against it.’* What Aberdeen said was that he objected to Russian 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LIV. 
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ageression on Turkey, but as for Russian aggression on Europe, he did not 
fear it in the least. There was nothing in that to cause offence, except to 
those who, suddenly finding that Russian aggression on Turkey had been 
repelled by Omar Pasha, supported by the hostile demonstrations of the 
Western Powers, were now at a loss to discover another form of Russian 
encroachment, real or imaginary, to repel. There must therefore, cried Lynd- 
hurst and the War Party, be no talk of peace till the Russian fleet in the 
Blick Sea was destroyed, and the walls of Sebastopol razed to the ground. 
“For the future,” exclaimed Lord Derby, “it was impossible to permit the 
Black Sea to be a Russian lake, or that the Danube should be a Russian 
ditch, choked with mud and filth.’* A great army had been sent to Turkey; 
but the fighting and the glory had fallen to Omar Pasha on the Danube. As 
Lord Hardwicke said, in the debate in the House of Lords on a Vote of 
Credit (24th of July), “if the present campaign closed without some great 
deed of arms equal to the power and dignity of this country, Her Majesty’s 
Government would lie under a heavy responsibility.” 

Lord John Russell, in defending this Vote of Credit in the Boas of Com- 
mons, said that the Government had now three objects in view besides the 
evacuation of the Principalities: (1) to place Turkey under the protection of 
the European Powers, to whom, and not to Russia alone, she should be 
asked for the future to guarantee the privileges of her Christian subjects ; 
(2) to deprive Russia of her special right of protecting the Principalities 
under the Treaty of Adrianople; (3) to reduce the power of Russia in the 
Black Sea, so that she should not be able to menace Turkey. In connection 
with this third aim, Lord John threw out a sinister allusion to the destruction 
of Sebastopol, which Mr. Disraeli protested he heard with “ consternation,” and 
which Lord John vainly endeavoured to explain away. The German Powers 
objected as much to the occupation of Russian territory by England or Turkey, 
as to the occupation of Turkish territory by Russia. Lord John Russell had, 
therefore, emulated Lyndhurst in his eagerness to give Austria and Prussia 
a pretext for refusing England and France their co-operation. | 

It was in truth easy to whet the fashionable appetite for adventure and 
glory. The country sulked over the inaction of the British fleet in the Baltic 
and the army at Varna. Yet the fleet under Napier, though it failed to 
make good the foolish vaunting of its commander when he started, did some 
useful work. It found the frowning fortifications of Cronstadt impregnable, + 
but at all events it shut up the Russian navy in their harbours, and swept 
their commerce from the sea. Captain Hall’s daring reconnoissance of Hango 


* Russie held the Sulina mouth of the Danube by the Treaty of Adrianople, and, though she took 
tull of passing ships, had neglected the channel, greatly to the hindrance of navigation. 

+ Dundonald would have been appointed instead of Napier, had it not been that he insisted or 
destroying Cronstadt by an ‘infernal’? machine which he had invented. Greville Memoirs—Third 
Part, p. 186 (Longmans), 1887. 
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Bay in the month of May, elicited a tribute of admiration from the Grand 
Duke Constantine himself. Admiral Plumridge destroyed Bomarsund, a fortress 
built to dominate the Gulf of Bothnia. But in the Pacific the Allies were 
decidedly less successful in August in their attack on Petropaulovski. The 
English Admiral, Price, had committed suicide, and was suceeeded by Sir 
I’. Nicholson. On the 4th of September an attempt was made to take the 
place in the rear, but owing to the treachery of two guides, our men were 
misled and repulsed. They were driven over a precipice 70 feet high which 
lay between them and the shore, many of them being killed, and still more 
being wounded in taking a headlong leap for their lives. 

In the Black Sea the record was more brilliant. The first shot fired in 
the war was at Odessa, which was bombarded for ten hours on the 22nd of 
April, in revenge for an outrage committed by the Russians, who fired on a 
flar of truce. This was followed by a challenge to the Russian fleet in 
Sebastopol, which was not accepted. On the 12th of May the Tiger ran 
aground off Odessa, and had to strike her flag. Her crew were made prisoners, 
but treated with the utmost kindness and courtesy by the Russians. The captain 
(Gifford) died of his wounds on the 19th of June, and the lieutenant (Royer) was 
sent to St. Petersburg by order of the Czar, who at once set him free. Captain 
Parker, on the 8th of July, destroyed the Russian works at the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube. 

In May there were 20,000 French on the European and 10,000 British troops 
on the Asiatic side of the Danube. Gallipoli was fortified, and works thrown 
up in order to check the Russians had they crossed the Danube. Constanti- 
nople was also fortified, and then the Allies concentrated at Varna, ready, if need 
be, to carry war into the enemy’s territory. They were encamped at a spot 
which was saturated: with the germs of malaria, and which was chosen with 
a reckless disregard of sanitary considerations. During June and July malaria, 
dysentery, and cholera decimated their ranks. They sat brooding listlessly in the 
shadow of death all through that fatal summer, chafing, as did their country- 
men at home, over their inglorious fortune. Cardigan’s reconnoissance of the 
country up to Trajan’s Wall on the confines of the Dobrudscha alone broke the 
monotony of their existence, and on his return they were cheered by his news 
of the disastrous retreat of the Russians on Bessarabia. On the 26th of August 
a Council of War was held at Varna, and the rumour that the army was to be 
led to the invasion of the Crimea flew through the disheartened camp like 
tidings of great joy. It has been shown by what steps the English Government 
was lured on to this fatal decision. Yet it is due to Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet 
to say, that it was not at first unanimous as to the expediency of widening 
the area of conflict, and attempting to break the power of Russia, “by 
razing Sebastopol to the ground.” Mr. Kinglake * has stated that this enterprise 
was sanctioned at a Cabinet meeting held on June 28 in Lord John Russell’s 

* Kinglake’s History of the Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. II., p. 249 and p. 407. 
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house (Pembroke Lodge). Mr. Kinglake, at a loss to explain to posterity how 
a number of intelligent men could have approved an act of such stupendous 
folly, has invented an ingenious theory. The Duke of Newcastle, as Secretary 
of State for War, subsequently blamed Lord Raglan for mismanaging the 
campaign. But Mr. Kinglake has constituted himself Lord Raglan’s champion, 
and he accordingly endeavours to lay as much blame as possible on the 
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Duke. The Duke came to the meeting, says Mr. Kinglake, with a ponderous 
despatch, which he proposed, with the approval of his colleagues, to send to 
Lord Raglan ordering him to invade the Crimea. As he went on reading it, 
one Minister after another fell asleep. When he finished, they awoke, and 
sanctioned the Duke’s instructions without knowing what they were. It is 
unfortunately not possible to save the reputation of the Aberdeen Ministry 
by making drowsiness an excuse for blundering. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
in one of his letters,* gives the flattest contradiction to Mr. Kinglake’s 
amusing fable, and so does Sir Theodore Martin. 

* ‘His (Mr. Kinglake’s) attempt to throw all the credit or blame of the expedition to Sebastopol 


upon the Duke of Newcastle is a complete delusion. His story about the sleepy Cabinet may be 
partially true, but the plan of the expedition had been discussed by the Cabinet at repeated sittings, 
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‘An eccentric Member of the House of Commons, Mr. H. Drummond, in 
one of the debates on the War, said that there was a division of labour in 
the operations, for whilst we found the money, the French Emperor found the 
brains. The project of wounding Russia in a vital point by invading the 
Crimea, was originated by the French Emperor, who possibly thought his 
illustrious uncle’s experiment at Moscow needed no verification. The French 


CODRINGTON’S BRIGADE (23RD ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS) AT THE ALMA. 


Emperor’s plan was submitted to the Queen on the 14th of March as one 
approved of by Lord Raglan, Lord de Ros, Lord Clarendon, and the Duke 
of Newcastle. It was dropped because some sensible person suggested that 
it would be hardly safe to leave Constantinople, then covered by the allied 
troops, at the mercy of the Russians. But after Constantinople was fortified 
against attack, the mischievous idea was revived. On the 28th of June it 
was embodied in the draft despatch containing the instructions to Lord Raglan, 


and the despatch in question only embodied a foregone conclusion.”—Letters of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, p. 426. Sir George Lewis was Lord Clarendon’s brother-in-law, and Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. His letters, and the articles in the Edinburgh on public affairs at this time, are of high 
authority. See also a very conclusive answer to Mr. Kinglake by Sir Theodore Martin in a Note in 
his Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LIV. 
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which was sanctioned by that fatigued. Cabinet, the Members of which, according 
to Mr. Kinglake, fell asleep. One other fact may be cited against Mr. King- 
lake. The plan was opposed by certain Members of the Ministry who, though 
they thought something should be done to limit Russia’s opportunities of 
interfering with Turkey in future, felt sure that an invasion of the Crimea 
must end in failure. They complained that nobody knew what could be done 
with the Crimea even if it were taken, or how the Russians could be stopped 
from rebuilding Sebastopol, except by another war, after it was destroyed. 
But why has there ever been any controversy over the point at all? Simply 
because the project was such a mad one, that everybody who had anything to 
do with it, has been anxious to blame somebody else for originating it. The 
Ministry and their apologists declared that they left the whole affair to the 
discretion of Lord Raglan. He was only instructed to invade the Crimea if 
as a soldier he thought an invasion practicable. Lord Raglan and his friends 
declared that he had no discretion in the matter, and that the instructions 
of the Cabinet amounted to an order from the Secretary of State for War, 
which he as the General in command had no option but to obey. Lord 
Aberdeen’s account of the matter to the Queen was that, “although the 
expedition to the Crimea was pressed very warmly” on Lord Raglan, “the 
final decision was left to the judgment and discretion’? of Raglan and St. 
Arnaud, “after they should have communicated with Omar Pasha.” Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, in the letter already quoted, says he does not think that 
the Cabinet could have given Raglan a wider discretion, because they would 
have probably thought they were throwing too much responsibility on him. 
But the obvious truth is that, as the Cabinet and the General had approved 
of the plan in March, they were alike responsible for it, and that if it had 
not been disastrous to their reputations, they would have each claimed credit 
for it.* Mr. Kinglake says that St. Arnaud was also opposed to the invasion 
of the Crimea, but it was his Imperial Master’s plan, and he had to adopt it 
against his better judgment. Possibly, Raglan’s doubts, confided to Sir G. 
Brown at Varna, sprang from conferences with St. Arnaud. t 

The order to invade was dated the 28th of June, and two months were 
spent in preparing for the expedition. At the last mogment it was found that 


* In a letter to Sir Edmend Head (29th December, 1854), the common-sense view of the case is 
pithily put by Sir George Cornewall Lewis as follows: ‘‘ The fact is that the Government were urged 
into the Sebastopol adventure by popular clamour; that they undertook it with an imperfect knowledge 
of the difficulties of the enterprise; and that the military men anticipated that if the army could once 
be landed the place would speedily fall. This delusion was shared by all the world in September, and 
even October last; but now events have dispelled the illusion, the people forget their own * mistake, 
and visit its consequences on the head of the War Minister.’’—Sir G. C. Lewis’ Letters, p. 288. 

+ Mr. Kinglake gives an entertaining description of a conversation between General Sir George Brown 
and Lord Raglan over the Ministerial order. Brown told his chief that they were all so ignorant 
about the Crimea that it was foolish to invade it; but that he had better obey, for refusal would 
only lead to his dismissal. 
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there was no means of embarking and disembarking the cavalry and artillery. 
This difficulty was cleverly overcome by Mr. Roberts, a master in the navy. 
“Roberts did more for us than anybody,” said Lord Raglan to Admiral Lyons. 
He set the Turkish caiques in rows, and built great pontoons on them buoyant 
enough to support the enormous weight of horses and guns.* On the 18th 
of September the expedition sighted the shores of the Crimea. The allied 
troops skilfully disembarked without loss or confusion at the Old Fort, a spot 
twenty miles south of Eupatoria. Twenty thousand French and twenty 
thousand English soldiers, with a powerful artillery, were thus thrown upon 
a hostile coast in perfect marching order in one single day. On the 19th of 
September they moved southwards, and got touch of the Russians under Prince 
Menschikoff. These were 40,000 strong, and they held a fortified position on 
the heights of the Alma, a little river which flowed between them and the 
Allies. On the morning of the 20th the battle began. St. Arnaud was to 
attack, and if possible turn the Russian left. When that had been done, the 
English were to dash at the right wing of the Russians. St. Arnaud was 
farther away from his objective point than our men, and before he completed 
his manceuvre, he seems to have asked Lord Raglan to advance. Abandoning the 
original plan of the battle, Raglan moved forward on the swarming masses of 
Russians in front of him, and drove them from their position. In this con- 
test one sees nothing admirable save the rough masculine vigour of the Eng- 
lish attack, and the skill with which the battle was planned by St. Arnaud. 
Lord Raglan’s conduct was likened by the Secretary of State to that of the 
Duke of Wellington. As a matter of fact, at the outset he seems to have 
plunged into the river with his Staff, dashed on into the enemy’s lines, till he 
found himself on the extreme left of the French, without any control over his 
army. It was really led into action by his Generals of Divisions, who, till after 
the crisis of the battle was over, seemed scarcely conscious of the existence of 
their Commander-in-Chief.t The French attack was dashing, but somehow it 
did not succeed quickly.t As for the Russians, they were clumsily handled. 
Menschikoff chose a good position—so good that he staked his field defence 


* Bat for Mr. Roberts the expedition must have been abandoned till the following spring. His 
eervices were contemptuously ignored, and he died heart-broken by the bitter ingratitude of the 
Government. He was an able officer—but without ‘* interest.’’ 

t+ The attack on the central redoubt by Sir G. Brown’s Light Division was a confused rush by an 
armed mob. It failed because the Duke of Cambridge, who led the First Division, did not bring up 
his supports. But for the remonstrance of Sir Colin Campbell, one of his Brigadiers, he would even 
have made his Guards ignominiously retire and re-form at a critical moment in the advance, which 
would have spread panic, and lost the battle. De Lacy Evans and Campbell were the only com- 
manders in this fight who seemed capable of handling troops in a workmanlike manner. Colonels 
Hood of the Grenadiers, and Ainslie of the 93rd Highlanders, also displayed skill. 

¢ It is a melancholy satisfaction that the French Prince Napoleon proved himself to be as incapable 
ng the English Royal Duke. He lost a regiment of his Zouaves who, getting tired of him, went away 
into the fray on their own account. One of Brown’s Brigadiers (Buller) also lost himself, and spent most 
of the day with his men in hollow square, waiting to receive imaginary cavalry. 
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of Sebastopol on it. But he manceuvred in massive columns, so that his 
front did not nearly cover all his ground. He seemed nervously anxious to 
meet attacks in detail, hurrying regiments from point to point wherever he 
thought his troops were being hard pressed, to the utter confusion of his 
formation. His subordinates were so stupid that they did not even think of 
bringing their strongest arm, the cavalry, into action. 
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GENERAL CANROBER™. 


Curiously enough at this point, the expedition, owing to Menschikoff’s 
bungling, had success within its grasp. The defence of Sebastopol was staked 
upon the army of the Alma. The stronghold lay at the mercy of the Allies after 
that army was routed, and could have been taken next morning by a coup de main. 
Raglan, to do him justice, was eager to press on, but St. Arnaud held him back. 
The Allies then spent three days in burying the dead, and by that time the 
Russians had considerably strengthened their fortifications. Raglan again 
urged that the city should be attacked, but, as St. Arnaud was unwilling to 
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risk an assault, it was agreed that the invaders should march round to the 
south of the citadel, and attack it from that aspect. On the 29th St. Arnaud, 
whose health and brain had been long failing him, died, and Canrobert, 
an equally sluggish soldier, succeeded to his command. Whilst the Allies 
were, at Raglan’s instigation, marching round to the south of Sebastopol, 
they were for a whole day exposed to a flank attack from the enemy, which, . 
had it been delivered, would have simply cut them to pieces. Menschikoff’s 
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incapacity saved them from this disaster, and on the 28th of September 
the Russians, who had been looking for an attack from the north, to 
their surprise found their feeble works on the south at the mercy of their 
enemies. Some of the divisional commanders, like Cathcart and Campbell, 
were eager for storming the place at once, and, had they done so, they 
could have captured it with hardly any appreciable loss. Sir John Burgoyne— 
then supposed to be infallible as a military engineer—and General Canrobert 
thought the risks too great, and said that the army must wait till the siege- 
train was brought up. Raglan yielded to Canrobert’s hesitancy and Burgoyne’s 
ignorance. | 
39 
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The Russians, who expected every moment to see the enemy swarming 
over their walls, must have looked on the unintelligible paralysis of the Allies 
as an intervention of Providence on their behalf. Oddly enough, when Raglan 
was making his flank march from north to south, Menschikoff, instead of 
springing on him and destroying his army, was marching with equal stupidity 
from the south to the north.* Here the allied attack was looked for; here 
all available troops were hurried. Nachimoff, who remained on the south 
bank of the harbour, had just 3,000 troops to hold indefensible works against 
an army of 40,000 men. He behaved with high spirit; he sank his ships 
so as to block the channel. Admiral Korniloff hastened from the north side 
to his aid and took command, and filled the troops with his own determi- 
nation to hold out to the last, no matter how heavy were the odds against 
them. Colonel Todleben—whose master mind was about to revolutionise the 
art of fortification—accompanied him, and these two perfectly dauntless men, 
profiting by the blunder of Canrobert and Burgoyne, simply wrecked the 
expedition of the Allies. The time spent in waiting for the siege-train was 
precisely what Todleben prayed for. 

Inspirited by Korniloff’s enthusiasm, and guided by Todleben’s genius, the 
Russians toiled like galley-slaves to strengthen their fortifications. Korniloff 
succeeded in inducing Menschikoff to march 25,000 troops into the town, so 
that on the 17th of October, when the siege-train of the Allies had arrived, 
Sebastopol, which had been at their mercy on the 25th of September, was 
virtually impregnable. On the 17th of October an attempt was made to 
demolish the earthworks of the enemy by a general bombardment, after which 
it was the intention of the Allies to dash forward and storm the southern half 
of the town.t The English batteries did not fail, for they seriously damaged 
the Redan Fort of the enemy. Nachimoff’s sacrifice of the sunken fleet, 
however, prevented our ships from getting far enough up the harbour to 
assist our land force, and though the sea batteries were open to attack, shoal 
water prevented our ships from getting close enough to them to do them much 
harm.t The failure of the bombardment was followed up by a series of 
attacks on the position of the Allies, the results of which may now be sum- 
marised. The great flank march from north to south had left every 

* It is an amusing fact that Raglan’s van actually came on Menschikoff’s rear, as the lines of 
march intersected, and that neither General had the faintest idea of what the other was about. 

t It may be pointed out that the works on the north side of the town, where the citadel was, commanded 
those on the south side. Raglan’s vaunted flank march had left the Russian garrison in the North Town 
open and safe communication with their base, and their army of observation in the field. He had 
given them ample time to make affluent use of this advantage. It was, therefore, a moral certainty 
that if we had taken the South Town after the bombardment of the 17th our position would net have 
been tenable. Though Cathcart and Campbell would have walked into it easily had they been allowed 
on the 25th of September, the failure of the bombardment of the 17th of October was thus probably 
a fortunate occurrence. 


t+ The ships were also dreadfully underhanded—4,000 of their fighting force being on shore with 
the army. 
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road from Russia open to the enemy. Reinforcements swarmed into the 
Crimea, even from the Russian Army of the Danube, which was liberated 
when the Austrians occupied the Principalities.- The English army at the 
end of October numbered 25,000. The French had 40,000 in the field. 
But 120,000 combatants had rallied to the standards of Prince Menschikoff. 
They held not a fortress but a great entrenched camp, defended by im- 
pregnable works on which, says Lord Raglan, plaintively, in one of his 
despatches, “an apparently unlimited number of heavy guns, amply provided 
with gunners and ammunition, are mounted.” Now, it is a rule of warfare that 
the besieging force should be five times as strong as the besieged. No general 
with a grain of prudence will attempt to lay siege to a stronghold unless his 
force is three times as strong as that of the garrison, and unless he has an army 
of observation besides to protect him from molestation. Before Sebastopol 
the besiegers were only half as strong as the besieged, and they had no 
covering force whatever. Like the Athenians at Syracuse, the besiegers had 
become the besieged. If Lord Raglan did not complete the parallel by 
sacrificing his army to an eclipse of the moon, he did his best to emulate that 
historic achievement by sacrificing it to the flank march from the Belbeck to 
Balaclava.* 

In these circumstances the Russians promptly adopted offensive tactics. 
Menschikoff ordered Liprandi to march round to the rear of the British 
position and attack Balaclava, from which we drew our supplies, and on the 
25th of October the Russians suddenly drove the Turks from the redoubts 
that formed one of our chief defences. This gave him the northern half of 
the Balaclava valley. The British cavalry were withdrawn from the southern 
half westwards behind redoubts, which were still in our hands, and the 
road to Balaclava, with all our shipping and our stores, was clear. Yet not 
quite clear. Sir Colin Campbell and the 93rd Highlanders were in the way, 
and his consummate skill and their stubborn valour saved our base of opera- 
tions. At a glance Campbell saw that Liprandi meant to annihilate the Scots, 
by hurling against them overwhelming masses of cavalry covered by artillery. 
To such an onset a single regiment in square formation could obviously 
offer no effective resistance whatever. In an instant Campbell conceived 
the novel and daring project of receiving the Russian cavalry in linet -Such a 


* It may not be quite fair to blame Lord Raglan too much for this ridiculous mancuvre. At one 
time his partizans claimed for bim the honour of planning it. But Prince Albert ascribed it to Sir John 
Burgoyne, and so did many others. Burgoyne’s own correspondence seems to show that the Prince 
was right. (Lieutenant-Colonel Wrottesley’s ‘‘ Life and Correspondence of Sir John Burgoyne,” Vol. II., 
pp. 95—164.) 

+ Receiving heavy masses of cavalry in this fashion was but a development of another piece of 
tactics which Campbell always used ‘contrary to the regulations.”? That was advancing in line— 
as at the Alma—firing on dense masses of infantry all the time. This he learnt from Sir J. Cameron, 
eolonel of the 6th Regiment, in the Peninsula. Oddly enough Cameron’s son commanded the Black 
Watch under Campbell in the Crimea, and he, too, had, ‘‘ contrary to regulations,” taught his father’s 
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manceuvre could he possible only where a commander and his troops had 
implicit confidence in each other, and where officers and men, instinct with 
barbaric strength and courage, went forth to battle under the iron discipline 
of civilised warfare. In grim silence the Scots obeyed the stern, curt orders 
of their leader, and formed the famous “thin red line tipped with steel,” on 
the solidity of which, for a moment, the fate of the army depended. Their 
flanks were covered by the Turks who had fled from the redoubts. A hundred 
sick men, who crawled from the hospital to rally round their chief, were 
formed under Lieutenant-Colonel Daveney as “supports.” The Russian 


8IR COLIN CAMPBELL. 


eommander, with great ability, modified his plan of attack and struck swiftly 
not only at the centre, but strongly at Campbell’s right flank, where the Turks 
were posted. ‘The dense masses of cavalry first reeled and then broke up when they 
came within the central zone of fire, but the Turks fled, leaving the “ thin red line ” 
uncovered on the right. The Russians, feeling that the game was now in their 
hands, charged again, confident that they could roll up the line at this unpro- 
tected spot. Campbell was, however, equally alert. When the Turks ran away he 
ordered his grenadier company to wheel to the right. It went swiftly and 
silently round, with automatic precision, like a door on a hinge, and met the 


tactics to his men. Colonel Hood, of the Grenadiers, had a glimmering of this idea at the Alma. 
But he did not venture to advance in line firing until the enemy’s column was demoralised. The 
Scottish Regiments used the manoeuvre for the purpose of demoralising the enemy. But it should never 
be used except by troops of coarse nerve-fibre, in perfect training, and whom their leader can hold in hand 
as in a vice. 
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Russian squadrons with a scorching storm of fire, that sent them flying. in 
confusion from the field. ‘During the rest of the day,” said Sir Colin 
Campbell, with a touch of grim humour in his despatch, “the troops under 


BALACLAVA—'' THE THIN RED LIXE.”’ 


(After the Painting by Kubert Gibb, RS.A., tn the posession of Archibald Ramsden, Esq., Leeds.) 


my command received no further molestation from the Russians.” A still 
more formidable body of Russian horse, however, had swooped down on our 
Heavy Cavalry (Brigadier-General Scarlett). The Scots Greys and Enniskilling 


oy 
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Dragoons sprang forward to meet them, tore through the first and second lines 
of the enemy, and, supported by the Dragoon Guards, broke up their heavy 
masses in utter rout. At this moment Lord Raglan ordered Lord Lucan, who 
was in command of the cavalry, to advance his Light Brigade and prevent the 
Russians from carrying away some of the guns which the Turks had abandoned 
m the redoubts. When the order was carried to Lucan by Captain Nolan, 
Raglan’s aide-de-camp, the Russians had recovered from their reverses and had 
completely re-formed on their own ground. Raglan’s order, therefore, had come 
to mean that Lucan was to hurl his slender Light Cavalry Brigade, utterly 
devoid of supports, against a great army holding a strong position, flanked 
and covered on all sides by murderous artillery. For a moment he hesitated, 
appalled by the hideous madness of the order. A taunt from Nolan stung 
him to the quick, and he spoke the word that sent Cardigan into the 
“valley of death” with the far-famed Six Hundred. 


“Long shall the tale be told, 
Yea, when our babes are old ”— 


how they rode onward—through the smoke and fire that belched forth 
from the iron throats of the Russian cannon—how they clove their way 
through the Russian masses and cut down the gunners at their guns—how 
they cut their way back, “stormed at with shot and shell,” a broken remnant 
of wounded and dismounted troopers, who had to report that they had failed 
to do that which even the demigods of ancient. legend would not have been 
reckless enough to attempt. Nolan was killed at the very first onset—whilst 
riding far in advance cheering on the Brigade.* “It was magnificent, but it 
was not war,” was the comment of the French General Bosquet, on this 
horrible sacrifice—a sacrifice so horrible that, when it was over, even the 
Russians ceased firmg and stood motionless and awe-stricken, gazing at the 
sickening scene. They claim Balaclava as a victory. Certainly they took more 
than half the field from us; but on the other hand, thanks to the obstinate 
tenacity of the 93rd Highlanders, we repelled their attack on our base of 
operations, which was, of course, their objective point.t 


©* The responsibility for this fearful butchery has been cast on Lord Lucan. He certainly lacked 
moral courage in obeying an order which nobody but a maniac would, in the circumstances, have 
issued. But Nolan’s insinuation that Lucan was afraid to attack forced the general's hand. Nolan 
was a brave man, with a crazy fad as to the capacity of English cavalry to go anywhere and do any- 
thing. He had written a book to show that they could—and he was bitterly disappointed because the 
campaign had not been conducted so as to illustrate by practical experiments the soundness of his views. 
He took it on himself to ride in advance of the Brigade, with which he had nothing to do, and excite 
the men by voice and gesture, as if their own officers, who were personally responsible for their lives, 
were not fit to lead them. This would indicate that he was one of those meddlesome aides-de-camp, 
whose interference with operations in the field renders them the pest of British armies. 

+ The success of the Heavy Brigade was due to Scarlett attacking in line, when, to his surprise, 
he found he was riding with a slender force against enormous masses of Russian cavalry, and to the 
Russians perpetrating the atrocious blunder of halting to receive the fierce onset of the Scottish and 
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After this fight the Russians concentrated an overwhelming force and 
planned an attack on our position at Inkermann. Its weakest point, in spite 
of the warnings of Lieutenant-General Sir De Lacy Evans, had been left badly 
protected, and on the 5th of November the Russians surprised our pickets. 
Having driven them in they fell on our Second Division, who had barely time 
to stand to their arms when they found themselves struggling with over- 
whelming masses of the enemy. Pennefather was in command, for, unfor- 
tunately, De Lacy Evans was disabled. Instead of retiring in order and 
attempting to ward off the attack by artillery, Pennefather hurried up little 
mobs of troops to his outposts, and there waged a dreadful hand to hand 
fight against an army ten times as strong as his own. It was “a soldiers’ 
battle” that raged through the morning on these misty heights—a confused 
melée, in which officers lost their men, and men lost their officers—in which, 
when ammunition failed, the English troops fought with bayonets; when these 
broke or bent, with stones; and when these failed, with clenched fists. Column 
after column of Russians was hurled at our little force—but without avail. 
No man could be moved from his position till he was shot or cut down, and 
the indomitable courage of the Duke of Cambridge and his Guards—for his 
Royal Highness, though he lacked skill and knowledge, never lacked pluck— 
held the Russians in check so long, that the French had time to come to 
the rescue. Then the enemy beat a retreat. We retook the positions we 
had lost, and once again demonstrated that the English infantry were with- 
out a rival in the world. The Russian plans were so laid, that it was a 
mathematical certainty our army must be driven into the sea. Two sons 
of the Czar had been invited to witness this catastrophe. And, in spite 
of the splendid fighting qualities of our men, the catastrophe must have 
happened, had it not been for two blunders which the Russians committed. 
In the first place, Menschikoff, who seems to have been even a stupider. person 
than Raglan or Burgoyne, attacked in massive columns. This so reduced his 
fighting front that our weak detachments formed in line decimated them with 
their fire, and when. our artillery came into action every shot and every shell 
also told on them with deadly effect. The Russian sortie from Sebastopol, 
moreover, was mismanaged. The commander lost his way in the mist, and 
instead of falling on us, he found himself entangled with the French far away 
on our left, so that he gave no real aid to the main attack. 

The Russians lost 12,000 men in this battle, the French lost 1,800, and 
the British lost 2,600. It was therefore clear that the siege must be raised, 
or that the Allies must enter on a winter campaign. Up till now the troops 
had suffered very little hardship; but, alas! when winter set in they were 
doomed to cruel suffering. A terrific storm on the 14th of November blew 


Irish horsemen. Only a third of the Light Brigade were rescued from the ‘‘ valley of death,’’ and they 
owe their lives to a brilliant and impetuous charge which a fiery squadron of French Chasseurs d@ Afrique 
made on a Russian battery, that was cutting our troopers to pieces during their retreat. 
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down their tents and destroyed twenty-one vessels in Balaclava Bay laden 
with supplies. It rendered the valley from Balaclava to the camp—a distance 
of nine miles—almost impassable. Two-thirds of the transport horses died, 
and there was hardly any forage. obtainable for the remainder. Cholera—the 
germs of which had been carried to the Crimea from Varna—raged in our 
lines, and those who escaped it fell victims to scurvy, dysentery, or fever. 
““Between the beginning of November,” writes Mr. Spencer Walpole, “and 
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the end of February, 8,898 British troops perished in hospital. At the last 
of these dates 13,608 men were still in hospital.’* The state of the hos- 
pitals was so bad that men died there more quickly than on the field. Part 
of the ghastly tale of mismanagement had been told by Mr. W. H. Russell, 
the special correspondent of the Times, when Parliament met on the 12th of 
December, and empowered the Queen to raise a foreign legion and utilise 
the Militia for foreign service—measures forced on the Ministry by Prince 
Albert. But soon after it separated the cry of distress from the Crimea 
grew too loud to be stifled. When it rang through England the people 
turned on the Government in furious anger, and called them to account for 
their gross mismanagement of the war. The Duke of Newcastle, being Secre- 
tary of State for War, was blamed because he was alleged to be incompetent. 


¢ History of England, Vol. V., p. 125. 
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Aberdeen was blamed because it was said he was at heart a Russian. The 
scurrilous charges against Prince Albert were revived, and he was accused of 
impeding the operations of our army by his treacherous interference. As a 
matter of fact, these charges were aH untrue. Prince Albert, Aberdeen, and 
Newcastle were the three men who alone had courage to face the situation, 
when they suddenly discovered that the military system of England had failed 
them, and that the military machine which they inherited from Wellington 
had broken down. They had toiled long and wearily to mend it when the 
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distinguished persons who afterwards attacked them were away enjoying their 
holidays. But when Parliament reassembled on the 23rd of January, 1855, 
the gathering storm broke on the head of the Government. Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice of a motion for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the 
mismanagement of the war; Lord John Russell deserted his colleagues and 
resigned. The Ministry, who resisted Mr. Roebuck’s motion, were beaten, on 
a division, by 805 votes to 148, and the Coalition Government resigned on 
the 31st of January, 1855. The army was starving, with abundance of supplies 
within its reach, through the sheer stupidity of those whose duty it was to 
feed it. Its camp was a hospital, and its hospitals were pest-houses. The 
nation was utterly humiliated. As for the War Party, which was really 
responsible for the invasion of the Crimea, it naturally destroyed the Ministry 
which had stooped to be the instrument of its braggart passions and ite 
ignorant policy. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT AND WAR. 


Stratford de Redcliffe Cooling Down—Tory Distrust of the French Alliance—The Queen’s Kindness to Lord 
Aberdeen—The Emperor Napoleon and Prince Albert--The Prince Visits France—The Queen at Balmoral 
—Her Feelings towards the Prince of Prussia—The Queen holds a Council of War—She Demands Rein- 
forcements for Lord Raglan—Napoleon’s Alarm—Prince Albert's Plan for an Army of Reserve—The 
Queen on the Austrian Proposals—Her Anxiety about the Troops—Raglan's Meagre Despatches—The 
Queen and Miss Nightingale—At Work for the Soldiers—Extorting Information from Lord Raglan— 
Ministerial Changes—Lord John Russell’s Selfishness—A Miserly Whig Duke—The Queen’s Disgust at 
Russell's Treachery—Resignation of Russell—Fall of the Coalition—The Queen and the Crisis—She holds 
out the Olive Branch to Palmerston—Palmerston’s Cabinet—Quarrel between Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Derby—The Sebastopol’ Committee—Mr. Roebuck and Prince Albert—The Vienna Conference and the 
Death of Czar Nicholas—The Austrian Compromise—Parties and the War—Russell’s Humiliation—Ho 
Resigns in Disgrace—The Queen quashes the Peace Negotiations--A Royal Blunder—The Queen tries 
to Gag the Peelites— Aberdeen Browbeaten by the Court—Canrobert’s Resignation— Crimean Successes— 
Failure of the Attack on the Redan-—-Death of Raglan. 


Duxrine the Parliamentary Session of 1854, it was very plainly shown that 
Government by Party is not the best kind of Government for carrying on diplo- 
macy or warfare. The Opposition in the House of Commons, instead of 
checking the drift of the Cabinet towards war, seemed ever bent on hounding 
them on. They hardly ever gave a vote save for the purpose of discrediting 
and weakening the Ministry. It is, therefore, not unfair to infer that they 
rejoiced in the prospect of war, because they foresaw that its hazards and its 
chances might lead to the destruction of the Government. The temper of the 
Tories at this time was admirably illustrated by Mr. Disraeli. When a motion 
was brought before the House of Commons by Mr. Chambers early in February, 
1854, to investigate the claims of an English company at Madeira against Por- 
tugal, Lord Malmesbury writes of the Ministerial defeat as follows: “I fear 
Disraeli voted against the Government, as it is his policy to join with anybody 
to defeat them.” * With such a spirit of faction animating the Opposition, it 
was hardly possible for the Ministry to steer a steady course in the stormy 
sea of diplomatic intrigue on which it had embarked. Yet it is but right to 
say that there were some patriotic Tories who objected very strongly to the 
tactics and strategy of their Party. John Wilson Croker was so firmly 
opposed to the policy of the war, and the entangling alliance with the French 
Emperor,f that he severed his connection with the Quarterly Review on this 
account. Croker’s belief was that France was an unsafe ally, that the French 
had manufactured the quarrel with Russia and inveigled us into it; that our 
Government knowing, from the Secret Memorandum of 1844, what the Czar’s 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. L, p. 424. 

+ Stratford de Redcliffe was now for peace, because he found the war substituting French for 
Russian influence at Constantinople, and of the two he preferred the latter.—Greville Memoirs. 
Third Part (Longmans), 1887. 
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views were, should have urged Turkey to resist the intimidation of France at 
the outset. We should have warned her of the peril she stood in from Russia, 
whilst at the same time we warned Russia that, though we had no objection to 
induce Turkey to do her justice, we could not sanction the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire. This course, says Mr. Croker, in a remarkable letter to Lord 
Lyndhurst, “would have placed the matter on its real grounds—that is, a 
struggle between France and Russia, in which we should have been spectators, 
and eventually mediators, but not parties, till some pretensions contrary to the 
permanent balance of power should be raised by any of the belligerents.’”’ * 
Lyndhurst himself began towards the end of the year to doubt whether our 
alliance with the French was not as dangerous as Russian pretensions. Very 
few members of the House of Commons, however, shared these doubts. The 
House, in fact, rapidly became unmanageable, and, as Lord Malmesbury says 
in his “Memoirs,” would support nothing but the war.. Bill after Bill had 
to be withdrawn by Aberdeen’s Government, so that its legislative achieve- 
ments can be briefly recorded. During the first Session of the year the 
Oxford University Bill was passed. It substituted for an incompetent govern- 
ing oligarchy a Council of eminent and talented men, and gave the Colleges great 
powers for self-improvement. Mercantile laws were consolidated into one Act. 
Usury laws were abolished. The principle of allowing traders to form Joint 
Stock Companies under limited liability of partnership was affirmed by the 
House of Commons, and the old system of granting such undertakings charters 
from the Board of Trade, finally condemned. Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill 
was one of the measures which were introduced, debated, and withdrawn. It 
had produced a second crisis in the Cabinet in early spring, which was over- 
come by Lord Aberdeen’s mediation between Lord John and Lord Palmerston. 

This episode seriously disturbed the Queen’s peace of mind, and in one of 
her letters she expresses her deep gratitude to the Prime Minister for his 
devotion to her. Nothing, indeed, is more touching than the references to the 
aged statesman with which the Queen’s letters are filled at this period. She 
is found frequently devising plans for the purpose of lightening the burden of 
care that was crushing his spirits. On the Ist of May, Prince Arthur’s birth- 
day, she writes as follows :—‘“ Though the Queen cannot send Lord Aberdeen 
a card for a child’s ball, perhaps he may not disdain coming for a short time 
to see a number of happy little people, including some of his grandchildren, 
enjoying themselves.” In September, again, she writes to him from Balmoral, 
peremptorily insisting on his leaving London and proceeding to Scotland at 
once to recruit his health. At Haddo, she says, he will be near her, and, she 
adds, “ Lord Aberdeen knows that his health is not his own alone, but that 


* The Croker Papers, Vol. III., p. 320. Lyndhurst, long after delivering his ferocious speech de- 
manding that Sebastopol should be razed to the ground, had written to Croker for advice. ‘The 
political world is in a most complicated state,’’ says Lyndhurst in this letter, ‘‘and I feel quite at 


99 
sea. 
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she (the Queen) and the country have as much interest in it as he and his 
own family.”* In midsummer she gave him her best support and sympathy 
when the Peelites and the Whigs almost openly quarrelled, and attacks on 
the Prime Minister were freely indulged in by his own supporters. ‘ Aberdeen,” 
writes Prince Albert in July to Stockmar, “is a standing reproach in their 


MR. ROEBUCK (1858). 6 


eyes, because he cannot share the enthusiasm while it is his part to lead 
it. Nevertheless he does his duty and keeps the whole thing together, and 
is the only guarantee that the war will not degenerate into crack-brained, 
fruitless absurdities ’—such as the re-organisation of Poland, the seizure of 
Finland, a mad project of certain Tories like Lyndhurst, and the annexation of 
the Crimea. Before Parliament met in January, 1855, the Queen was indeed 
so keenly sensible of the injustice of the attacks on Lord Aberdeen, that she 
insisted on his accepting the Order of the Garter as a public testimony of her 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LVIT. 
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confidence in his administration, and of “her personal feelings of regard and 
friendship” for himself. The end of the London season, when the Court came 
to the capital to prorogue Parliament, was gloomy. Cholera was spreading fast 
through the town, and even the world of fashion had to offer up its tale of 
victims.* The Queen was therefore fain to hurry back to Osborne as quickly as 
possible; and, on the 29th of August, she writes to the King of the Belgians 
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BUOKINGHAM PALACE, FROM ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


that she is reconciling herself to the prospect of a long parting from her 
husband, who was about to visit Napoleon HI- | 

Prince Albert’s visit to France was:planned by the Emperor Napoleon for 
the purpose of raising his status in the eyes of his people, whose cultured and 
aristocratic classes looked askance at his upstart court and his mushroom 
nobility. First of all, he sounded Lord Cowley on the subject. The Queen 
thought that such a visit. might render the French alliance more trustworthy 
than she was disposed to consider it, and the Prince soon let Lord Cowley 
know he would visit France whenever he was invited. Napoleon III. accord- 
ingly, on the 8rd of July, asked the Prince to come and inspect the summer 


* One of the most appalling cases was the death of Lord Jocelyn in Lady Palmerston’s drawing - 
room. : : . 
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camp of 100,000 troops which was to be formed between St. Omer and Boulogne, 
and the Prince promised to go. He sailed from Osborne on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, carrying an autograph letter from the Queen to the Emperor, who 
met his guest on the quay at Boulogne on the 4th. On the 8th he returned 
to Osborne, on the whole well pleased with his visit. 

The 15th of September found the Court at Balmoral; indeed, it was there 
that the Queen received most of the stirring news that made English hearts 
beat fast during these anxious months when the Crimean struggle was begun. 
She was greatly cheered by the successful landing of the troops near Eupatoria, 
and her pride when the tidings of the victory of the Alma arrived, is 
frankly and ingenuously expressed in her correspondence. 

.On the 11th of October the Court returned to Windsor, the Queen visit- 
ing Edinburgh, Hull, and Grimsby on the way. It was at Edinburgh that 
she first heard of the abandonment of the attack on the northern front of 
Sebastopol, and of Raglan’s foolish “flank march” to the south side of the 
town. Prussian diplomacy had at this time again irritated both the Queen 
and her husband, for when Austria was once more pressed to take the field 
with us, Prussia held her back by threatening to withdraw from the offen- 
sive and defensive alliance which had been signed between the two countries. 
Prince Albert remonstrated with the Crown Prince—afterwards Emperor of 
Germany—but in vain. The conduct of Prussia was especially provoking to 
the Queen, because she even then saw certain signs which indicated that the 
son of the Crown Prince would probably be soon a successful suitor for 
her eldest daughter’s hand. Her Majesty next induced her uncle, King 
Leopold, to remonstrate with the King of Prussia. Prussia was warned that 
France would seize the left bank of the Rhine, and that England would 
abet her. Herr Von Bismarck, who made it his business to. thwart King 
Leopold’s schemes, met this threat hy pointing out that whoever held the 
Rhine was master of Belgium—a trifling circumstance which the Queen and 
Prince Albert seem to have overlooked, when they persuaded King Leopold 
to press Prussia into the service of the Allies. 

When October brought the first hints of bad news from the Crimea, the 
heart of the Queen grew heavy with anxiety. She now knew, by advices from 
Raglan, that he had not enough troops for the task that was imposed on 
him. The country was growing restive over the sluggishness of the attack. 
The Queen and Prince Albert therefore implored Lord Aberdeen to consider 
how reinforcements were to be sent out. On the llth of November her 
Majesty asked the Prime Minister to visit her at Windsor, and, with the 
Duke of Newcastle, talk over a project of the Prince’s for raising the Militia 
by ballot and sending them abroad, and for organising a legion of foreign 
mercenaries. The Queen desired this step to be taken at once, assuring her 
Ministers that they would have no difficulty in getting a Bill of Indemnity 
from Parliament; but her suggestion was overruled. And yet at this time 
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Raglan was begging the Secretary for War to send out 10,000 troops without 
delay! Meanwhile Napoleon III. was alarmed to find that the Enghsh army 
was vanishing before Canrobert’s eyes. Hence he offered to send out every 
French soldier he could muster, if England would only find the transports. 
Sir James Graham found them, and they carried, not only French troops to 
the Crimea, but all the lavish stores of food and comforts which never reached 
those for whom they were supplied. The terrible loss of life at Inkermann 
again prompted the Queen to press on the Duke of Newcastle the necessity 
for reinforcing our shattered army. Prince Albert was equally urgent in his 
importunity, and on the Ist of December he was successful in persuading the 
Cabinet to adopt his plan for forming an Army of Reserve at Malta. 

Meantime, diplomacy was again appealed to for the purpose of ending the 
war. “If Austria did her duty,” writes the Queen when as yet the tidings of 
carnage were fresh in her mind, “she might have prevented much of this 
bloodshed. Instead of this, her Generals do nothing but juggle the Turks of 
the Principalities, and the Government shuffles about, making advances and 
then retreating. We shall see now if she is sincere in her last propositions.” * 
These were that certain demands should be made by her on Russia. If Russia 
rejected them, then Austria would be willing to join us in the war. But, on 
the other hand, if Russia accepted the Austrian proposals, England and France 
must agree to make peace. What then, asked Austria, were the terms 
which France and England would insist on having? Prince Albert was asked 
by Lord Clarendon to suggest an answer. The Prince replied very sensibly that 
he should not ask for anything beyond the “Four Points” on which Austria 
was prepared to insist, though it might be well, he said, to define their 
somewhat elastic terms. These points were the substitution of a European 
for a Russian Protectorate over the Principalities; the freedom of naviga- 
tion on the Danube; the revision of the Treaty of 1841 so as to destroy 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea; a guarantee from the Sultan 
to the Great Powers confirming the liberties and privileges of his Christian 
subjects, instead of a guarantee from the Sultan to Russia alone. The Queen 
greatly approved of the Ministerial Despatch which was drawn up on the lines 
of Prince Albert’s advice, and in a letter to Lord Clarendon she gave him 
sound reasons for her belief that Austria was acting honestly in the trans- 
action, and not, as Lord Clarendon suspected, seeking to evade her moral 
responsibilities. ) 

But it was the condition of the army itself during the winter of 1854 in the 
Crimea, rather than the diplomacy of the struggle that disturbed most grievously 
the mind of the Queen. Official Despatches, especially those of Lord Raglan, | 
were culpably silent on the subject. Private letters, however, from officers 
and men, teemed with complaints, and officers in the Guards kept the Court 
well informed about the actual state of things. Early in October, the Times 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chan. LVIII. 
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newspaper generously opened a subscription for the benefit of the army, and sent 
Mr. Macdonald to the Crimea to administer it. The services which this gentle- 
man rendered to the troops will never be forgotten. He seemed to make his 
pence go as far as other men’s pounds, and to his skilful administration may 
be traced many most important reforms which were adopted by the Govern- 
ment in their methods of issuing rations to the army. The Queen was now of 
opinion that the time had come for appealing to the generosity of the people 
on behalf of the sufferers from the war. On the 18th of October a Royal 
Commission was issued, headed by Prince Albert, to establish the Patriotic 
Fund for the relief of the families of those who had perished in the Crimea. 
A staff of hospital nurses was organised under Miss Florence Nightingale— 
a lady whose good deeds and kindly offices to the sick and wounded at Scutari 
have given her imperishable fame. On the 5th of November she reached the 
scene of her labours—as the wounded men were being brought in from Balaclava 
—and the hospital which had been a foul and disorderly pest-house, was soon 
rendered a wholesome and serviceable sanatorium. It was Mr. Sidney Herbert 
who requested Miss Nightingale to undertake this work, and he was bitterly 
condemned at the time for sanctioning such an innovation as the introduction 
of a volunteer staff of thirty-seven lady nurses into a military hospital.* Nor 
was the Queen contented merely to help all these good works by her counsel, 
sympathy, and support. With her own hands she, her daughters, and the ladies 
of her Household knitted woollen comforters, socks, and mittens, and plied their 
needles as busily as the. most toilworn seamstresses in the East-end, making 
under-clothing for the soldiers. Their example was quickly followed by every 
lady of leisure in the three kingdoms. Prince Albert sent fur coats to 
his brother officers in the Guards, and bountiful supplies of tobacco for the 
men. He devised a series of forms in osder to extract, or rather extort, full 
information from Lord Raglan and his subordinates as to the condition of the 
troops, and it was not till his system of tabulated returns was adopted that 
the Government had the data necessary for devising measures of relief for the 
miseries of the army. On the first day of the year 1855, the Queen, in sending 
her congratulations to Lord Raglan, speaks in touching language of the grief 
which a long stream of Crimean reports have caused her. She urges vehem- 
ently that every effort be made to save her troops from privation. She even 
goes into particulars, and speaks sharply about the blunder which led to green 
coffee beans instead of ground coffee being served out—a blunder that was 
one of the notorious scandals of the time.t 

* Mr. Herbert’s policy was amply vindicated. The experiment succeeded so well that Migs Stanley, 
sister of the late Dean Stanley, was sent out afterwards with forty-seven nurses to reinforce Misc 
Nightingale’s staff. 

+ See a lively correspondence between Sir J. Graham and John Wilson Croker on this subject. 
Graham showed that the Admiralty was not to blame, but urged in excuse of ‘‘the poor idiot,’’ as 


Croker called him, who blundered at Balaclava, that ‘this was the first time coffee had ever been 
issued to a British army on foreign service.’’— Croker Papers, Vol. ITI., p. 328. 
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One curious change in the organisation of the Ministry took place in 1854, 
which, however, does not seem to have greatly concerned the Court. The Secre- 
taryship of State for War had hitherto been an appendage of the Colonial 
Office. It was now made a separate Secretaryship, and, in an unfortunate 
moment for himself, the Duke of Newcastle elected to take the appointment, 
letting Sir George Grey become Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert remained as “Secretary at War”—a Parliamentary secretary 
representing the War Office in the House of Commons,* Lord John Russell 
becoming President of the Council.t Lord John, however, who seems to have 
been the fly in the ointment pot of the Coalition, soon began to find fault 
with the readjustment of offices. In November he told Lord Aberdeen that 
the War Office ought to be put in stronger hands than those of the Duke 
of Newcastle. This suggestion, described afterwards by Mr. Disraeli as “a pro- 
fligate intrigue” worthy of the “ Memoirs” of Bubb Doddington, gave offence 
to the Queen. It seemed to her a treacherous attempt to disintegrate the 
Cabinet, and she did not conceal her sympathy with the statesman thus 
attacked. The Duke, however, generously offered to sacrifice himself so that 
Lord John Russell might not have a pretext for embarrassing the Crown by 
breaking up the Government at a critical moment; but the Cabinet would not 
permit the Duke to be sacrificed. Even Palmerston, to do him justice, repu- 
diated the idea, and so Lord John again threatened to resign. Aberdeen met 
this threat by persuading the Queen to overcome her personal aversion to 
Palmerston, and obtaining her leave to appoint him Leader of the House of 
Commons, in the event of Lord John Russell deserting his post. 

Lord John, now finding that he had made a mistake, succumbed on the 
16th of December; and so the scandal was hushed up. The Queen, however, 
felt ill at ease, for, by this time, she knew that the Ministry had no stability, 
and that Lord John would soon again give his colleagues more serious trouble. 
But he remained in the Cabinet fully cognisant of everything that was done by 
the War Department, and never expressing the least disapproval of its manage- 
ment till Parliament met in January, 1855. Then, when Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice of his motion for inquiring into the conduct of the war, Lord John, with- 
out the slightest warning, resigned, saying that as he agreed with Mr. Roebuck 
he did not see how the motion could be resisted. The Duke of Newcastle 


* Financial Secretary to the War Office is now the name of this post. 

+ This change was brought about by Russell rudely turning out Lord Granville to make room 
for himself, and dismissing Mr. Strutt from the Duchy of Lancaster to make room for Lord Granville. 
Strutt got a Peerage as Lord Belper. Russell threatened to break up the Ministry if he did not get 
the Presidency of the Council, although there was no precedent—except a doubtful one in Henry VIII.’s 
reign—for appointing a commoner to the office. The Duke of Bedford told Mr. Greville that Lord 
John, being poor, was now determined to get an office carrying a high salary. The Duke had met his 
expenses, but was growing more miserly every day his colossal fortune was accumulating, and, says 
Mr. Greville, “he falls in very readily with his brother’s notion of taking an office for the sake of ite 
emoluments.’’—Greville Memoirs—Third Part, Vol. I., p. 148 (Longmans), 1887. 
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again offered to retire in favour of Lord Palmerston, if haply Lord John. 
Russell could be thereby induced to withdraw his resignation. But again, his 
colleagues refused to sacrifice him, and so they all offered to resign. This 
was a cruel blow to the Queen. She protested that there was no precedent 
for a Ministry resigning in the midst of a war till they were dismissed. She 
implored Lord Aberdeen not to desert her at a moment when the very worst 
possible effect would be produced by the spectacle of the nation struggling 
through war without a Government. The Cabinet accordingly determined to 
face Mr. Roebuck’s motion; but when he carried it against them, as has 
already been recorded, they were compelled to retire from office. Then 
the Queen had to meet one of the most perplexing and anxious Ministerial 
crises of her reign. Lord Derby was appealed to. But he found he could 
only obtain “independent support” from Lord Palmerston, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Aberdeen’s friends—which, he observed cynically, 
was “support which could never be depended on.” He did not seem to 
have much faith in his own colleagues, and he consequently declined 
to form a Ministry. But he sympathised with the Queen in her vexation at 
the turn which events had taken—quoting to her a remark of Walewski’s— 
“What influence can a country like England pretend to have without an 
army and without a Government?” Lord Lansdowne was next consulted. 
He was willing to form a Cabinet, but then be was old and broken in health. 
He could not possibly serve for more than a few months, and obviously his 
enforced retirement would again cast everything into confusion. Lord John 
Russell, of course, had long been under the hallucination that he could form 
an Administration without the aid of the Peelites. His cantankerous treachery 
to his colleagues, and his unscrupulous pertinacity in disintegrating the Coalition 
Cabinet in circumstances most damaging to the country, rendered him ob- 
jectionable to the Queen. But still acting on Lansdowne’s advice, she deter- 
mined to let him try, so that the mortification of failure might perchance 
dispel his delusion that he had still a name to conjure with as a Party leader. 
He tried, and, of course, failed ignominiously. No man trusted him or cared © 
to serve under or with him. The Queen, however, in her letter to Lord John, 
very shrewdly and gracefully held out the olive branch to Palmerston by 
saying that it would give her great pleasure if he would join the new Govern- 
ment. Palmerston, feeling that the crisis was one which also called for 
sacrifices on his part, offered to serve even under Lord John as Secretary 
for War, if he could thereby extricate the Crown from its difficulties. But he 
deemed it imperative that Lord Clarendon should join the Ministry, and this 
Lord Clarendon stoutly refused to do. His colleagues, he said, had all been 
loyal to him, and he would not serve under a man who, from the time he entered 
the late Ministry, had persistently embarrassed it, and intrigued for its destruc- 
tion. Lord John found that he had attempted the impossible, and on the 4th 
of February the country was still without a Government, to the infinite damage 
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of its prestige in the eyes of foreign nations. The Czar rejoiced grimly at our 
embarrassments. The French Emperor began to doubt whether a stable alliance 
could be formed with a nation whose organic institutions were so unstable 
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The Queen accordingly put an end to Russell’s intrigues, which had wrought all 
this mischief, in a very summary manner. Lord Palmerston’s public-spirited 
behaviour in the crisis had obliterated all recollection of his faults in the past. 
Her Majesty therefore called on Palmerston to organise a Government. The 
Whigs who had served in the Coalition Cabinet agreed to serve under him. The 
Peelites would have done so, but they declined because of their deep personal 
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regard for Aberdeen and Newcastle, who, they declared, had been most unjustly 
and spitefully attacked by the majority that had destroyed the Coalition 
Government.* Aberdeen and Newcastle, however, remonstrated with them, 
and the result was that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and the Duke 
of Argyle consented to take office under Palmerston. When Lord Palmerston 
informed the Queen of this fact she felt that for a time her troubles were over, 
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and that again she was indebted to the disinterested devotion of Lord Aberdeer. 
for a happy release from her difficulties. Palmerston himself also expressed 
his gratitude to Aberdeen in strong and cordial terms. + 

The new Cabinet was really the old one. Only Russell, Aberdeen, and 
Newcastle were out of it, and Lord Panmure—a blustering person who was 
clever enough to make the world believe that to be noisy was to be energetic 


* ‘‘Whatever may be the qualities of different Ministers, I am the bond by which they are united 
together. That once destroyed, the whole fabric falls.’’ — Letter of Lord Aberdeen to John Wilson 
Croker, explaining wliy the factions concentrated their hostility on him personally.—The Croker Papers, 
Vol. III., p..348. ‘ 

+ Evelyn Ashley’s Life of Palmerston, Vol. II., p. 80. 
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—was Secretary of State for War. This seemed rather to disconcert the factious 
place-hunters. ‘The Whigs at Brooks’s,” wrote Lady Palmerston to her son- 
in-law, * “were all up in arms at the Government not being formed on more 
Liberal principles, or rather with more of the ‘Whig Party. They are dis- 
appointed at the Peelites joining, and at under people of that party keeping 
their places, so that, in a manner, there are hardly any places to fill up. They 
press, therefore, very much for a Whig in the Duchy of Lancaster, so as to 
make the Peelite division in a greater minority.” But the anger of the Tories 
could scarcely be kept within bounds. They argued that, as Aberdeen and 
Newcastle had not been evicted from office till after they had pretty nearly suc- 
ceeded in setting the War Department in order, their successors would not 
only have a comparatively easy task, but would also win all the glory and 
prestige of finishing a victorious war. Lord Derby had missed a golden oppor- 
tunity by refusing to form a Ministry; nay, he had done something that was 
still more damaging to them. In his explanation to the House of Lords he 
admitted that he could not govern without the aid of the Peelites. This implied 
that, having tried his colleagues in the work of administration, he had so little 
confidence in their capacity, that he did not dare to trust to them alone. 
“Disraeli,” writes Lord Malmesbury, “is in a state of disgust beyond all 
control. He told me he had spoken his mind to- Lord Derby, and told him 
some very disagreeable truths.’t ‘No sooner had the new Cabinet been 
formed than it was seen that another effort would be made to break it 
up. What was to be done with Mr. Roebuck’s Committee of Investigation ? 
It was somewhat unconstitutional to vest it with the functions of the Execu- 
tive, and Palmerston, on the 16th of February, appealed to the House not 
to appoint the Committee, or at least to suspend its judgment till the new 
Ministry had time to reform the War Department. Mr. Roebuck denied that 
the Ministry was really a new one, and insisted on the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. The Peelites objected to the Committee as a dangerous and unconsti- 
tutional precedent. Palmerston agreed with them, but, like the majority of 
the Cabinet, he felt that to resist was to court another defeat in the House 
of Commons; and so he decided to yield. Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and Mr. Gladstone accordingly tendered their resignations, and in a 
fortnight after it was formed the new Ministry was wrecked. On the 28th 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis took Mr. Gladstone’s place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord John Russell re-entered the Cabinet as Colonial Secretary, 
and Sir C. Wood succeeded Sir J. Graham as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
“Things have gone mad here, the political world is quite crazy, and the 
Court is the only institution which does not lose its tranquil bearing ”’—thus 


* Palmerston wanted Lord Shaftesbury to be Chancellor of the Duchy. He had to withdraw his 
offer of the post, and in this letter Lady Palmerston explains why.—Life and Work of the Seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., by Edwin Hodder, Vol. II., p. 498 (Cassell and Co.). 

¢ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 8. ) 
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wrote Prince Albert to the Dowager-Duchess of Coburg in the midst of 
the agitation caused by the second Ministerial crisis of 1855. 

Meantime much had been done by Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of New- 
castle, and Prince Albert, to improve the condition of the army at the seat 
of war. The railway from Balaclava to the camp was being pushed on 
rapidly; reinforcements were pouring in steadily. On the 18th of March 
Sir J. Burgoyne writes that “the men are beginning to look tolerably hearty 
and cheerful again.” A Sanitary Commission, organised by Lord Shaftesbury, 
had been despatched to aid the medical staff, and there was little for the 
new Ministers to do but to follow the path which Aberdeen and Newcastle 
had, by their toil and self-sacrifice during the recess, smoothed for them. 
The Queen, like the Peelites, was of opinion that the Roebuck Commission 
could do very little good, and, by diverting the attention of the officials from 
the work in hand, might do a great deal of harm. It was the expression 
of an angry desire to punish somebody, and, as Prince Albert said, it could 
not hope to find the right person, “because he does not exist.”* If any 
one was to blame, it was the Duke of Wellington, who had left the 
country with a loose aggregate of battalions which was in no true sense an 
organised army—without leaders trained and practised in the duties of general 
officers ; without a reserve, a geueral staff, field commissariat, ambulance, or 
baggage corps; without training in the combined use of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, with their various systems of supply and transport; in fact, 
without any effective instrument whatever for waging war at a distance from. 
England. In vain did the Committee endeavour to fix the blame for the 
disasters in the Crimea on somebody. Mr. Roebuck soon found that an exami- 
nation of the Duke of Newcastle would rather tend to clear than to damage 
his reputation, and then the inevitable scapegoat was sought in the Queen’s 
husband. When Mr. Roebuck consulted the Duke privately on the subject, 
his Grace told him that the only really valuable advice he and Lord Aberdeen 
got was from Prince Albert. He added that the Queen’s health had suffered 
dreadfully from her anxiety about the troops, and that it was therefore 
absurd to imagine that"the Prince had been conspiring to wreck the ex- 
pedition. The Sebastopol Committee was a failure. It did not succeed in 
saddling any one with a definite responsibility for the sufferings of the army; 
nay, the Chairman (Mr. Roebuck), in speaking to a resolution censuring the 
Aberdeen Ministry for their management of the war, freed the Duke of New- 
castle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir J. Graham, the heads of the incriminated 
Departments, from blame.t The only severe censure was that passed on Lord 


@ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXI. 

+ The opposition of the Peelites to the Committee on grounds of high policy and constitutional 
legality was soon justified. ‘‘ Lord Stanley,’’ says Lord Malmesbury on the 3rd of March, “ writes 
that Louis Napoleon objects strongly to the Committee of Inquiry into the War, and says if it takes 
place, though his army will still act on the same side as ours, it can no longer do so along with 
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Raglan for continuing Mr. Ward as purveyor for the hospital at Scutari 
after he had been pronounced unfit for his post. 

It had been agreed, partly on the advice of the Queen, to enter a new 
Conference at Vienna for the purpose of patching up a peace. To get rid of 
Lord John Russell, he was sent there by Lord Palmerston as the representative 


ME. SIDNEY HERBERT (AFTERWARDS LORD HERBERT OF LEA). 


of England; and it was whilst he was on his way that he was offered and 
accepted the Colonial Secretaryship, vacated by the resignation of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert.* The basis of the Conference was the protocol containing the “Four 
Points”? which had been accepted im principle by Russia on the 16th of 


it. He is evidently alarmed at the laches of his own Ministers and generals being shown up to 
Europe and endaagering his position.’”’— Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 11. Little wonder that 
the investigation was ‘‘incomplete’’ and ‘‘ inconclusive.”’ 

* Mr. Sidney Herbert succeeded Sir George Grey in this office when Palmerston reorganised the 
Coalition. Mr. Herbert went out with the Peelites a fortnight after the new Ministry was formed. 
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November, 1854, though Nesselrode in his despatch of 26th August to Prince 
Gortschakoff, the Russian Ambassador at Vienna, had rejected them. On the 
2nd of March, the chief figure in the tragic drama of the war passed 
suddenly from the scene. The failure of his plans in the Crimea had broken 
the imperious spirit and proud heart of the Czar, and he died with words of 
thanks to his army on his lips. “Tell my dear Fritz” (the King of Prussia), 
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he said to the Czarina with his last breath, “to continue the friend of Russia, 
and faithful to the last words of papa ’’—faithful, that is, to the principles of 
the Holy Alliance. The old monarchies and the old conservatism of Europe 
thus lost their most powerful champion, and a seventh part of the globe found 
a new master. The Emperor Nicholas was succeeded by his son, Alexander 
II., who immediately proclaimed his intention of following out loyally the 
policy which his father had inherited with his crown. On the 10th of March, 
Nesselrode intimated to the Russian Agents abroad that the young Czar would 
enter the Vienna Conference “in a sincere spirit of concord.” And as it was 
only possible to secure the neutrality of Austria by keeping alive negotiations for 
peace, Russia had a powerful motive for continuing them. But at the meetings 
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of the Conference Prince Gortschakoff refused to accept the plan for giving effect 
to the Third Point. It proposed to destroy Russian preponderance in the Black 
Sea, by binding her and Turkey never to have there more than “four ships, 
four frigates, with a proportionate number of light vessels and of unarmoured 
vessels exclusively adapted to the transport of troops.” Russia, as an alter- 
native, suggested that ships of war of all nations might have free access 
through the Dardanelles or Bosphorus to the Black Sea, or, if it were pre- 
ferred, that the Sultan might admit the vessels of the Western Powers, or of 
Russia, in such numbers as.he pleased. This would, of course, enable the 
Western Powers to check Russian preponderance. But it would also involve 
the right of Russia to send ships to the Mediterranean. To that the Western 
Powers would not consent, and so the Conference was at ah end. At this 
stage Count Buol suggested a compromise. Why not, he asked, solve the 
difficulty by applying the principle of counterpoise? One way of doing that 
obviously would be to establish an actual equilibrium between the Black Sea 
fleets of Turkey and Russia—the Sultan having the right to open the straits 
to the ships of his allies if threatened with attack. M. de Drouyn Lhuys 
and Lord John Russell did not consider that their instructions permitted them 
to accept this compromise. But they both privately expressed their personal 
approval of it, and promised to urge the Governments of France and England 
to assent to it. The French Emperor and the British Cabinet rejected it. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys accordingly resigned office—whereas Lord John Russell 
remained in the Cabinet. But he had the amazing indiscretion after this 
to advocate the prosecution of the war in an extravagant speech,* whereupon 
the Austrian Government revealed the fact that at Vienna he had said peace 
might be honourably made on the basis of Count Buol’s compromise. No 
English Minister in our time has ever placed himself in a more humiliating 
position. Not a word could be said in his defence. All he himself could say 
was that he was afraid he might embarrass his colleagues if he retired, or if 
he let it be known that he thought they were carrying on war, when peace 
might honourably be concluded. The outcry against his dishonesty was so 
loud, that he resigned as soon as Sir EK. B. Lytton gave notice of a motion in 
the House of Commons condemning his conduct. 

The failure of the Conference gave rise to heated debates in Parliament, 
in which the Government was attacked by a curious combination of Parties. 
The House of Lords with singular want of patriotism and dignity encouraged 
Lyndhurst to vilipend Prussia and sneer at Austria, at the very moment when © 
it was vital to our diplomatic success to conciliate these Powers. His violent 
speeches prove that, despite his eloquence, he lacked the one quality necessary 
to justify his interference in any debate on Foreign Affairs. He was utterly 
incapable of appreciating the difference between the interests of England 
and France, and those of Austria in the negotiations—the difference between 

* Hansard, Vol. CXXXVIII., 1075. 
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the interests and the prepossessions of actual and contingent belligerents. 
But all this criticism of the Conference, even from the point of view taken 
by rhetorical mischief-makers like Lyndhurst, failed to lay bare the one 
blunder in strategy which the Plenipotentiaries had perpetrated.* The House 
of Commons, it must be allowed, came out of the debates more creditably 
than had been expected. The Tories, led by Mr. Disraeli, seemed to keep their 
heads cool, and scrupulously refrained from clamouring for war because Russia 
had rejected the Third Point. They refused to support the Radicals, who were 
for moving an Address to the Crown virtually binding the Government to 
accept the Austrian proposals. But they condemned the Ministers for the 
ambiguity of their policy in reference to these proposals, and brought forward 
@ motion assuring the Crown that the House would support the Executive to 
the utmost in prosecuting war till peace was obtained. The combative Whigs 
would have committed Parliament to a declaration that the reduction of 
the naval power of Russia in the Black Sea, was the essential condition of peace. 
In the end, a motion, which was the Tory proposal with the implied censure 
on the Ministry cut out, was carried. But all through the debate, Peelites, 
Tories, and Radicals condemned the suggestion to limit the naval power of 
Russia by Treaty. And they were right, for, as Mr. Gladstone is reported 
to have said in conversation, it was a proposal “to slap Russia on the face 
without tying her hands.”’ It was, in fact, an attempt to inflict on Russia a 
perpetual indignity without reducing her real power, which was not naval but 
military. Mr. Disraeli and Lord Robert Cecil—afterwards Lord Salisbury—~ 
considered it an impolitic scheme for the humiliation of Russia, and the ablest 
debaters pointed out that it was one which Russia would ever be tempted to 
violate, whilst the Powers had now no check on her save that of chronic war. 
Yet it was for the sake of forcing this indignity on Russia, who had now yielded 
every demand we made when we invaded the Crimea, that the war was pro- 
longed! From this moment, it is not too much to say, that the war was no 
longer a hateful but an unavoidable incident of State policy. It was the con- 
summation of a hideous crime against humanity, for which Lord Palmerston 
and his colleagues were directly reponsible.t 


* This was, of course, discussing and coming to a unanimous agreement with Russia at the very 
outset on the Second Point—the navigation of the Danube. . This was the point in which Austria had 
had a vital interest. If it had been kept open to the last, she might have been more zealous in overcom- 
ing the difficulties as to the Third Point which wrecked the Conference. 

t The proof of this is as follows: (1) The Turks would have taken the Austrian compromise, 
which, by the way, was the development of a suggestion made by the French Envoy, as the basis of a 
feasible plan for giving effect to the Third Point. (2) Lord John Russell—tho most violent and _ bellicose 
of the anti-Russian Ministers—was in favour of it. (3) The position of Russia in the matter was 
officially misrepresented to the English people. Russia said her defeats were not such as to justify her 
as a Great Power in letting the Allies force on her a reduction of her Black Sea fleet. But she had 
no objection to any plan limiting her preponderance if it sprang from mutual negotiation between her 
and Turkey—acting as principals on an eyual footing—to establish, by mutual consent a naval equilibrium 
in the Black Sea. (4) She did not absolutely exclude the idea of reducing her fleet as was falsely 
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When Lord John Russell excused himself for first recommending the 
Austrian compromise, and then backing out of his opinion and advocating 
war, he said mysteriously that something had come to his knowledge which 
altered his views. It was suggested at the time by Mr. Disraeli that Lord 
John was overawed by the objections of the Emperor of the French to the 
compromise. Even had that been the case, it would not have justified him 
in remaining in the Cabinet, seeing that the Emperor’s Minister, who was in 
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stated, not only in the English press, but in Parliament. Article 2 of Count Buol’s compromise pro- 
vided that Turkey and Russia should ‘‘ propose by common agreement to the Conference the effective 
equality of the naval forces which the two coast Powers will keep up in the Black Sea, and which shall 
not exceed the actual number of Russian ships afloat in that Sea.” (See Annual Register, Vol. XCVII., pp. 
214-217.) The use of the word ‘‘exceed’’ shows that the Article provided a maximum limit—not a 
minimum. It was simply foolish to argue, as representatives of the Government did, that negotiations 
for peace had to be abandoned because Russia refused to accept a practical and reasonable plan for 
preventing her from having more ships than Turkey in the Black Sea. The statement of facts on this 
subject by Sir T. Martin in Chap. LXIII. of his Life of the Prince Consort is as misleading as Mr. 
Spencer Walpole’s account of the Austrian Compromise (History of England, Vol. V., p. 135). Mr. 
Walpole says that Count Buol’s proposal was one ‘“‘ under which any addition to the Russian Fleet 
might be followed by the admission of a corresponding number of war vessels of the Allies into the 
Euxine.”’ This is not a correct summary of Article 2 of the Compromise. 
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like case, had resigned rather than hold himself responsible for an indefensible 
war. It is, however, possible to account for Lord John’s conduct more easiiy 
by attributing it to sycophancy than to treachery, for it is a regrettable fact that 
when the Austrian project was laid before the Queen by Lord Clarendon, she 
used all her influence to quash it. She wrote to him a curt note saying :— 
‘How Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn can recommend such proposals to our 
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acceptance is beyond her (the Queen’s) comprehension.” ‘Then she encloses a 
brief memorandum from Prince Albert, in which he says:—“To limit the 
Russian naval power to that existing in 1853 would therefore be simply 
to perpetuate and legalise the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, a 
proposal which can neither be made nor accepted as a development of the 
Third Point.”* It is unfortunate that such clear thinkers as the Queen and 
her husband did not observe that what Austria fixed was merely the maximum 
and not the minimum limit, that by mutual agreement Russia and Turkey 
might cut down their ships from six to one if they chose, and that even the 


* Martin’s Life of the Prinoe Consort, Chap. LXIII. 
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maximum could be always counterbalanced by Turkey. Yet Prince Albert 
would insist that a proposal which automatically established an equilibrium 
was one to perpetuate a preponderance! It is only fair to the memory of the 
late Emperor of the French to say that, according to Sir Theodore Martin’s 
admissions, the first strong and contemptuous rejection of the Austrian com- 
promise came from the Queen; that when Napoleon III. first considered the 
matter he hesitated before endorsing the views which Palmerston and his 
colleagues meekly accepted from the Court. What renders the policy of the 
Court—or rather of Baron Stockmar, who inspired it—at this stage unintelli- 
gible is, that a month afterwards it actually pressed upon the Cabinet a 
proposal for organising a great League of the Powers to defend Turkey 
diplomatically against Russia. This proposal was made on the ground that 
it was impossible to inflict on Russia such losses as would force her to 
submit to humiliating terms.* 

Nor was this the only instance which can be adduced of mistaken inter- 
ference on the part of the Court. When Palmerston succeeded in forming 
his Government, he pledged himself to follow out the foreign policy of Lord 
Aberdeen. Aberdeen’s friends had publicly declared that the terms which 
we sought to impose on Russia were needlessly humiliating, and that in the 
Austrian compromise there was an ample basis for a fair settlement, and a 
good reason for continuing negotiations at Vienna. It was a matter of 
notoriety that Aberdeen himself shared these views, and there were many who 
complained querulously that if they had not destroyed his Ministry, the 
Vienna Conference would not have been abortive. In these circumstances 
Prince Albert, knowing Aberdeen’s devotion to the Queen, wrote to him 
complaining especially about Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Mr. Disraeli’s motion 
of the 24th of May. For the rejection of that motion had not ended 
the controversy. Sir F. Baring’s amendment, which was finally carried, was 
coming up for discussion on the 4th of June, and the Court evidently did 
not desire a repetition of speeches containing unanswerable arguments against 


@ ‘Tf’ writes Prince Albert in a Memorandum dated 3rd of May, 1855, ‘‘ Austria, Prussia, and 
Germany will give the diplomatic guarantee for the future which I have here detailed, we shall con- 
sider this an equivalent for the materia] guarantee sought for in the limitation of the Russian Fleet.”— 
Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXIII. But the odd thing to note is, that the Prince was 
one of those responsible, not perhaps for suspending, but for finally breaking up the Conference of 
Vienna, that had already adopted the principle of his plan. He and the Queen ignored the fact that 
it was already embodied in the Memorandum agreed to by the Conference, for giving effect to Ali 
Pasha’s project for more completely connecting Turkey with ‘‘the European equilibrium.” The 
Queen first coerced—for her note to Clarendon was a coercive instrument—Palmerston to abandon 
negotiations in Conference, because Russia would not submit to a humiliating material guarantee. Then 
Prince Albert suggests as a substitute for that a diplomatic guarantee, which Russia had already 
accepted, and which was a far less effective protection to Turkey than the Austrian compromise which 
the Queen imperiously condemned. The only original point in the Prince’s plan is the inclusion of 
Prussia. She had been excluded from the Conference in deference to the prejudices of those who 
hated peace negotiations, and who declared that she was a mendacious slave of the Czar. 
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abandoning negotiations for peace.* Aberdeen, in fact, is summoned in this 
letter to the Palace to be lectured. He is warned that the conduct of his 
party has displeased the Queen, and he is warned in a tone only to be 
Justified by the close relations of personal friendship, which bound him to the 
Court, and the Court to him. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, however, utterly failed to gag the 
Peelites in the debate, or browbeat them into approving of the continuance > 
of a bloody and wasteful war, when an honourable peace could be obtained 
by patient diplomacy. To his honour it must be stated that Sir James 
Graham,+ Lord Aberdeen’s representative in the House of Commons, delivered 
a speech which was even much more damaging and convincing than Mr. 
Gladstone’s. Nobody attempted to answer it except Mr. Roebuck. His tirade 
of invective sprang from a delusion that Graham was willing to be satisfied 
with paltry concessions as the result of a great war. As he afterwards con- 
fessed, he was completely misled by the ferocity with which Lord John Russell 
in this debate condemned as worthless the very settlement which he had 
vainly urged his colleagues-to accept .as satisfactory. In truth, there is some 
reason to suspect that the harassing toil of winter, the prolonged and ex- 
hausting anxieties of a sad and pitiless war, had temporarily blunted Prince 
Albert’s keen perceptions. Had this not been the case he would hardly 
have delivered at the Trinity House banquet in June, the famous speech in 
which he said that “Constitutional Government is under a heavy trial’’—as 
if the failure of obsolete leaders in the field, or the stupid bigotries and moral 
cowardice of place-hunters in council, proved that Constitutional Government 
was a dubious experiment. At a moment when the Queen’s personal inter- 
ference with the Foreign Policy of her Government, usually so wise, prudent, 
and beneficial, had led to bad results, it was maladroit on the part of Prince 
Albert to gird at Constitutional Government. Very little reflection should 
have served to show the Court that it was only under the Muscovite autocracy 
that blunders in war and statecraft, more ghastly even than our own, could 
possibly be perpetrated. 

When the Conference at Vienna closed, Austria, as might have been fore- 
seen, refused to join England in carrying on the war. Qn the other hand, 
the King of Sardinia had, on 26th January, entered into a military convention 
with the Allies, and, in return for their guarantee of his territory, engaged 
to send an army of 15,000 men to the Crimea. 

The war in 1855 was carried on under more favourable conditions than in 
the previous year. Reinforcements were sent out quickly. The commissariat, 


* And yet on the day before the Prince wrote to Aberdeen he says, in a letter to Stockmar :— 
‘The Vienna Conferences, which it would have been better to have left open, must now be closed, if 
only to get the Ministry rest in Parliament. Oh, Oxenstiern! Oh, Oxenstiern !’’—Martin’s Life of the 
Prince Consort, Chap. LXIV. 

+ Mr. Sidney Herbert was another Peelite who resisted Prince Albert’s intimidation. 
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sanitary, and transport services were put into effective working order. On 
the 17th of February, the Turks under Omar Pasha gallantly repelled a 
Russian attack on Eupatoria—a feat which revived the drooping spirits ol 
the Allies, and restored confidence in the fighting power of the Osmanli. The 
news of this defeat was peculiarly humiliaving to the Czar, whose contempt 
for the Turk was unbounded, and his bitter vexation at being beaten by 
a despised enemy, perhaps had some effect in undermining the vitality of 
his iron constitution. The bombardment of Sebastopol began again in April— 
but, though the allied trenches were pushed closer and closer to the fortress, 
no serious impression was made on it. The English troops were eager for 
action, but Canrobert’s weakness and irresolution held Lord Raglan back.* 
On the 19th of May Canrobert resigned in favour of Pélissier—a soldier 
with a name stained by barbarous atrocities in Africa, but still a man 
of energy and determination. In a moment of happy inspiration it was 
determined to intercept the supplies which the enemy was drawing from his Cir- 
cassian provinces ; and on the 22nd of May an expedition of 3,800 English, 7,500 
French, and 5,000 Turks, under Sir George Brown and General d’Autemarre, 
left for Cape Takli at the south-west extremity of the Straits of Kertch. It 
arrived there on the 24th. The Russians evacuated Kertch on the 25th, destroy- 
ing before they left vast quantities of food and forage. The troops penetrated 
as far as Yenikale, and Captain Lyons, with his little fleet of steamers, advancing 
up the Sea of Azov, destroyed not only many ships but a large amount of 
stores. This expedition was cleverly planned, and it destroyed supplies 
sufficient for an army of 100,000 men for four months. It returned on the 
12th of June. Writing to Stockmar on the 17th of June Prince Albert 
says, “At the seat of war everything is going on well. . . . . Pélissier 
is a trowvaille, energetic, and determined. Oddly enough, they are in Paris 
(I mean Louis Napoleon is) very much dissatisfied since our successes, ‘low’ 
about our prospects, anxious, &. Iam at a loss to know why.” The fact is, 
that the war was more unpopular in France than ever, since the rejection of the 
Austrian compromise at Vienna, and the Emperor’s proposal to go out to the 
Crimea, and command in person alarmed Persigny and the Bonapartists as 
to the safety of the Imperial régime. Failure meant ruin, and failure was on 
the cards.t ‘Yet, on the 7th of June, the Allies had met with a brilliant success. 
The French stormed the Mamelon, and the English the Gravel Pits—an 
outwork in front of the Redan. But the two formidable works—the Malakoff 
and Redan—were yet to be taken, and in an evil moment Lord Raglan was 


* Canrobert’s neglect to seize the Mamelon Hill before the Russians crept into it on the 9th of 
March and fortified it, was one of the fatal blunders that protracted the siege. 

+ Lord Malmesbury records a conversation in his Diary with Persigny on this point. ‘‘ Persigny 
strongly for peace, and says France is all for it. . . . . He says, if the Emperor is to go to the 
Crimea, there must be peace at any price to prevent it. If not, the war ought to go on; but if the 
French army is lost then there vill be a revolution.’’—Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 16. 
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persuaded by Pélissier to sanction a combined attack on these strony- 
holds. The ablest practical soldiers in the British camp declared that the 
Redan could not be taken by direct assault, though it must fall if the Malakoff 
were captured. Raglan was of that opinion himself. But he yielded to his 
French colleague, and the result of the combined attack on both places was 
a painful failure. French and English were alike repulsed, and the loss of 
life which this blunder caused was sickening to contemplate. ‘Cries of 
‘Murder!’” writes Mr. Russell, the Times correspondent, “from the lips of 
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expiring officers have been echoed through the camp, but they have now died 
away in silence, or in the noise of active argument and discussion.” * Heart- 
broken by this defeat, Lord Raglan took to his bed and died on the 28th of 
June. | 

The shock of Raglan’s death silenced at the time all just criticism on his 
career. The most that can be said for him is said by Lord Malmesbury 
in his “Memoirs of an Ex-Minister.” “I knew him well,” he writes, 
“and cannot recollect a finer character. He was the Duke’s right-hand 
man through the Peninsular war, and was greatly esteemed by him. MHand- 
some and high-bred in person, and charming in society, he was one of the 
most popular of its members. He was remarkable for his coolness under 
fire, and St. Arnaud, in his famous despatch after the battle of the Alma, says 
of him: ‘Il avait toujours ce méme calme qui ne le quitte jamais.’” It is, 


* The War, by W. H. Russell, p. 498. London: Routledge and Co., 1854. 
41 
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alas! not given to every man to wield the Arthurian brand Excalibur, and 
whatever he may have been in the Peninsula under Wellington, in the 
Crimea, Raglan was almost as incompetent as St. Arnaud, Canrobert, and 
Menschikoff. His blunders were as follows: (1), According to Sir T. Martin, 
he approved of the invasion of the Crimea in utter ignorance of the ground, 
when the campaign was proposed by the French Emperor.* (2), He consénted 
to invade the Crimea after he had discovered that it was a mad project, and 
when the discretionary clause in his instructions from the Duke of Newcastle 
gave him an opportunity of remonstrating with the Cabinet. (8), He invaded the 
Crimea without an organised Transport Corps. (4), His blunders at the Alma, 
Balaclava, and Inkermann have been already noted. (5), Till pressure was put 
on him by Prince Albert, he concealed the miserable state of the army from 
the Government. (6), By neglecting to make a road between Balaclava and 
his camp he brought all the miseries of the winter of 754—’55 on his troops. 
(7), By attacking the Redan when he knew quite well it was impossible to 
capture it, he doomed his troops to useless and avoidable slaughter. No 
defence has been made for him except on the last two counts of the heavy 
indictment against him. He did not make a road from Balaclava to the 
camp, says Mr. Kinglake, because he had not enough men at his disposal. 
This is an explanation rather than a defence. His first duty as a general 
was to connect his camp with his base. If he was unable to do that, 
he ought to have abandoned his position. But is not Mr. Kinglake’s 
defence just a little absurd, taken in connection with the Homeric episodes 
of the war? Had anybody enough men to do anything great or valuable 
in the Crimea? Campbell had not enough men to turn the tide of battle, 
in our favour at the Alma. But he did it. He had not enough men to 
save our base at Balaclava—but he saved it. Scarlett and Cardigan had 
not enough men to break through the Russian columns in “the Valley of 
Death”’—but they broke through them.. The Duke of Cambridge had not 
enough men to hold his ground at Inkermann—but he and his Guards held it, 
till it was positively soaked and saturated with their blood. Mr. Kinglake’s 
advocacy, indeed, provokes one to say that scarcity of men never kept Lord 
Raglan back from any enterprise, when, as at Balaclava and the Redan, the 
only attainable end was the purposeless butchery of his battalions. The feeble 
attack on the Redan has been justified on the ground that, as Pélissier was 
determined to assault the Malakoff, and was certain to be beaten, he was 


* Napoleon III. was abjectly ignorant of military geography. At the council of 1854, said Persigny 
to Lord Malmesbury, his Majesty ‘‘ announced the attack on Baltic.” Persigny asked if he meant 
Cronstadt. ‘‘ No, of course not, it would require 100,000 men, cavairy included,” said the Emperor. 
loftily. ‘‘ But,” replied Persigny, ‘‘ Cronstadt is an island.’’ ‘‘No, it is not,’’ said the Emperor, as 
he went for a map. Everything, said Persigny, was done with the same ignorance and carelessness. 
Yet it was a campaign—devised by this charlatan against the opinion of his best officers, that Lord 
Raglan, according to Sir T. Martin, approved! See Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 15. 
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equally certain to attribute his defeat to the timidity of the English, unless 
they co-operated with him. It is, however, the business of an English general 
to win battles for his country—not to lose them in deference to the childish 
petulance of a foreign colleague. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
Raglan was greatly embarrassed from the first by his French coadjutors, and 
it is because some of his errors sprang from enforced concessions to their 
views, that these have been omitted from the present catalogue of his blunders. 
The truth is, that Lord Raglan was really a diplomatist, and his diplomatic 
ability was essential to the consolidation of our military alliance with France in 
the field. That was the sole justification for his appointment as Commander-in- 
Chief. His personal courage—rivalling that of antiquity, said St. Arnaud—was 
the only soldierly quality he possessed. ‘He was a very perfect gentle knight,” 
too sweetly graceful for the rude ravishment of war, or the weary travail of a 
siege. His generosity of heart, his charm of manner, his exquisite tact, his serene 
temper, his chivalrous sense of honour, his high and courtly bearing, rendered 


him worthy of 
“The goodliest fellowship of famous knights, 


Whereof this world holds record ”— 


though not worthy to hold the post to which he was appointed in the Crimea. 
But if he was not a great general, he was a great gentleman; and so, 
when he passed away, the hand of censure fell very lightly on his career. 
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Earty in 1855 her Majesty became anxious, not to say nervous, as to the 
plans that were to be adopted for financing the war. Her personal pre- 
possessions were all in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy—which was that 
of meeting expenditure out of current revenue. But then the cost of the 
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campaign was now so enormous that it was impossible to ‘increase taxation 
so as to cover it. The winter had been severe. Though the end of December 
and the first thirteen days of January had been like summer, during the night 
of the 13th, says Sir F. Hastings Doyle, “the wind shifted suddenly to the 
N.N.E., and a savage frost came on which lasted at least two months without 
intermission or abatement.” * Outdoor workers found themselves without em- 
ployment. Gangs of hungry-eyed labouring men began to parade the streets 
of London, levying black-mail on well-to-do householders. Ultimately mobs of 
roughs attacked and plundered the bakers’ and chandlers’ shops in the East End 
on the 21st and 22nd of February, and in Liverpool, where some 15,000 riverside 
labourers were out of work, terrible scenes of riot and outrage were enacted. 
It was a time when the abstraction of capital from the country by raising a war 
loan would be a slight evil, compared with that which might follow from the im- 
position of heavy war taxes on a discontented and suffering industrial population. 
Tt was therefore decided that the cost of the war should be met by a loan. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis brought forward his Budget on the 30th of April. 
He could estimate for a prospective revenue of £63,000,000. This, however, still 
left him with a deficit of £23,000,000, which he raised (1), by a Three per Cent. 
Loan of £16,000,000; (2), by an addition to taxation which brought in £4,000,000 ; 
(3), by raising £3,000,000 on Exchequer Bills. “The additional taxes,” Sir George 
Lewis wrote to-his friend Sir E. Head, “were, however, assented to without 
resistance by the House, who feared a larger addition to the Income Tax, 
and thought that if they objected to my proposition, taxes which they dis- 
liked still more would be substituted.” As for the loan, the Money Market, 
he says, “was in a state favourable for such an operation; for at present there 
is an abundance of money, but a want of profitable investment for the purpose 
of trade.” + The loan of £2,000,000 to Sardinia was sanctioned without much 
demur, but the loan of £5,000,000 to Turkey was violently objected to— 
especially by the Tories and Cobdenites. It was raised under the joint 
guarantee of France and England—an arrangement which many people thought. 
might create disputes between the guarantors. Lord Palmerston, in fact, only 
carried the loan through by a vote of 185 to 182. Lord Aberdeen’s followers 
opposed the transaction, and their opposition was resented by the Queen, who 
had already concluded and ratified the arrangement with the French Emperor 
for guaranteeing the loan. 


* Reminiscences and opinions of Sir F. H. Doyle (Longmans, 1886), p. 414. There was a terrible 
snow storm in Devonshire this year. It was made memorable by the footmarks of some creature whi-h 
nobody could identify. These created a sort of panic in the West of England, for the people thought 
that the devil was abroad among them. 

+ Letters of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, p. 295. His addi‘ional taxes were, (1), 3s. per cwt. on 
sugar; (2), ld. per pound on ooffee, raising the duty from 3d. to 4d.; (3), 3d. per pound on tea, 
raising the duty from ls. 6d. to 1s 9d.; (4), equalisation of duty om Scotch and English spirits, 
bringing the former from 6s. to 78. 10d. per gallon; (5), increase of duty on Irish spirits from 4a 
to 68.; (6), increase of 2d. on Income Tax, raising it from’ 1s. 2d: to 1s. 4d. in the -&. 
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In other respects, however, the relations of the Court to the war were iess 
open to criticism. It has already been stated how her Majesty toiled with her 
own hands to aid those who were striving to mitigate the sufferings of the 
army during the Crimean winter. She wrote a letter to the Commander-in-Chief 
_ on the subject that touched the heart of every soldier in camp or hospital. 
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THE WOUNDED SOLDIER'S TOAST—*' THE QUEEN!” 


Mr. Augustus Stafford, in the debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion in the House 
of Commons (26th of January), thrilled his audience by telling them how he saw 
a wounded man, after hearing the letter read, propose the Queen’s health in a 
dranght of bark and quinine. Mr. Stafford said to him it was a bitter cup for 
a loyal toast; to which the man replied, with a smile, “ Yes, and but for these 
words of the Queen [ could not have got it down.’ Nor was her Majesty less 
assiduous in her attention to the wounded, when their haggard and mournful 
-eontingents began to return. On the 3rd of March she went down to Chatham 
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with her husband and her two eldest sons to inspect the Military Hospital at 
Fort Pitt and Brompton. The wounded men who could crawl from their 
beds were drawn up on the lawn, each bearing a card with a description of 
his name, services, and wounds. Along this gaunt array the Queen passed, sad- 
eyed and thoughtful, speaking a few kind and cheering words to the sufferers 
whose wounds or services especially attracted her notice. Contemporary reports 
of course stated that the Sovereign was well pleased with the manner in which 
those poor men were treated. But two days afterwards she sent a sharp letter 
to Lord Panmure, which showed that she had been using her eyes to good pur- 
pose during her inspection. He must, she says, have some really serviceable 
military hospitals built for the sick without delay. The poor men at Fort 
Pitt were well treated; but, she complains, “the buildings are bad—the wards 
more like prisons than hospitals, with the windows so high that no one can look 
out of them—and the most of the wards are small, with hardly space to walk 
between the beds.” Her criticisms on the dining arrangements are trenchant ; 
and then she goes on to argue thaf though Lord Panmure’s plan of building 
hulks may do very well at first, it will not do for any length of time. “A 
hulk,’ she contends, “is a very gloomy place, and these poor men require 
their spirits to be cheered, as much as to have their physical sufferings attended 
to. The Queen is particularly anxious on this subject, which is, she may 
truly say, constantly in her thoughts, as, indeed, is everything connected with 
her beloved troops, who have fought so bravely and borne so heroically all 
their sufferings and privations.”* 

“TI myself,” said Queen Elizabeth to her troops at Tilbury, “will be your 
general and your judge, and the rewarder of every one of your virtues in the 
field.” If Queen Victoria has never either in statecraft or power attained 
the position held by that leonine woman, she did not fail to emulate her in 
her devotion to the gallant men who bled and died for England in the deso- 
late Chersonese. The Queen’s visit to the hospital at Chatham, and her 
reception there by the soldiers, prompted her to take the unusual course of 
suggesting to Lord Clarendon, on the 22nd of March, that she should with 
her own hands present war medals to the officers and men who were at 
home disabled or on leave. On the 18th of May a Royal dais was accord- 
ingly put up in the centre of the Horse Guards parade ground, with barriers 
enclosing from the crowd of spectators, a space for the heroes of the cere- 
mony. At eleven o’clock the Queen, Prince Albert, and their family appeared, 
and at a signal the soldiers who were to be decorated stood before her- 
They passed along in single file, each handing a card recording his name and 
services to an officer, who delivered it to the Queen. She then presented each 
hero with his medal, saying a kindly word to every man as he went by. It 
was a strange and impressive spectacle. Gaunt, pallid forms, maimed and 


¢ Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXI. It was this letter that ultimately led to the 
founding of Netley Hospital. 


THE QUEEN DISTRIBUTING THE CRIMEAN MEDAL AT THE HORSEGUARDS 
PARADE GROUND. 
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mutilated, hobbled along on crutches—or staggered forward, aided by walking- 
sticks—and for officers and men alike the Queen had words of sympathy 
that drew tears from many an eye. From the highest Prince of the blood— 
the Duke of Cambridge was the first to step forward for his medal—to the 
humblest private, writes the Queen to King Leopold, “all received the same 
distinction for the bravest conduct in the severest actions, and the rough 
hands of the brave and honest private soldier came for the ‘first time in contact 
with that of their Sovereign and their Queen. Noble fellows! I feel as if they 
were my own children; my heart beats for them as for my nearest and dearest.’’ * 
Captain Currie, of the 14th, was so feeble that he almost failed to reach 
the dais on his crutches, and his condition profoundly touched the heart 
of the Queen. Captain Sayer, of the 28rd Fusiliers, could not be lifted out 
of his chair, so the Queen bent over him gracefully and pinned his medal 
to his breast, with a few words of comfort and hope. Colonel Sir T. Trou- 
bridge, of the 7th Fusiliers, who, when he had both his feet shot away at 
Inkermann, refused to leave his command till the battle was won, was also 
unable to leave his chair. When the Queen gave him his medal she whispered 
in his ear that she would reward his courage by making him one of her 
own aides-de-camp, whereupon he answered, “I am now amply repaid for 
everything.” It was a scene which moved the hearts of all who took part 
in it, with the exception, perhaps, of the brusque and churlish Secretary of 
State for War. Lord Malmesbury says, “ After the ceremony, Lady Seymour, 
whom I met, told me that Mrs. Norton, talking about it to Lord Panmure, 
asked, ‘Was the Queen touched?’ ‘Bless my soul, no!’ was the reply. 
‘She had a brass railing in front of her, and no one could touch her.’ 
Mrs. Norton then said, ‘I mean was she moved?’ ‘Moved!’ answered Lord 
Panmure, ‘she had no occasion to move. Mrs. Norton then gave it up 
in despair.” + | 

When the Emperor of the French first hinted at his intention of going 
to the Crimea, the idea frightened everybody. His own entourage, knowing 
his ignorance of the art of war, and convinced that defeat meant ruin for 
him and for them, were in despair. The Queen, too, was alarmed, because 
she foresaw infinite danger from the scheme. The Emperor would naturally 
. desire to take supreme command of both armies, whereas the English people 
would not permit British troops to serve under a foreign sovereign, whose 
antecedents were doubtful, and whose friendship was uncertain. The French 
and English Governments therefore privately suggested to the Queen that she 
should now invite the Emperor and Empress to pay their promised visit to 
England, hoping that the Queen’s influence might be used for the purpose of 
preventing him from proceeding to the seat of war.{ The invitation was 


# Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXIIL. 


+ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 24. 
. £ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 12. Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXII. 
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accepted, and the rooms in Windsor which had been occupied by the Czar 
Nicholas and King Louis Philippe were set apart for the Imperial guests. 

At noon on the 16th of April, after some mishaps in the dense fog which 
shrouded the Channel, the Imperial yacht reached the Admiralty Pier at Dover, 
where Prince Albert was waiting to receive his guests. The Prince went on 
board, shook hands with the Emperor, and then going down to the cabin 
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reappeared with the Empress on his arm. They landed amidst complimentary 
salvoes of artillery from the castle, the salutes of the military, and the ringing 
cheers of the crowd. The Royal party then proceeded to London, and when 
they arrived at the Bricklayers’ Arms Station, they found dense masses of 
people assembled to welcome them. Their route lay along the line of streets 
leading to the Great Western station, where they took train for Windsor. 
Lord Malmesbury writes in his Diary, “Lady Ossulton, Lady Manners, my wife 
and I went to Lord Carrington’s house in Whitehall to see the Emperor of 


the French pass. The weather was beautiful and bright, the streets were 


choked with people. The cortege made its appearance at 6.15 p.m. ;. there were 
but six open carriages, four of them escorted by a squadron of Life Guards, and 
a good many outriders in scarlet liveries. They passed very slowly at a walk 
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and were enthusiastically cheered the whole way from the South Eastern to the 
Great Western terminus. . . . On going up St. James’s Street, the Emperor 
was seen to point out to the Empress the house where he formerly lived in 
King Street. This was at once understood by the crowd, who cheered louder 
than ever. On passing the Horse Guards the Emperor stood up in his carriage 
and saluted the colours, and was of course immensely cheered.” * At Windsor 
the excitement was intense, and the Queen was on tiptoe of expectation. 
Referring to the arrival of the visitors, she writes, “I cannot say what 
indescribable emotions filled me—how much all seemed like a wonderful dream. 
These great meetings of sovereigns, surrounded by very exciting accompani- 
ments, are always very agitating.” + Her Majesty advanced and the Emperor 
kissed her hand. She saluted him once on each cheek, and then, as she says, 
“embraced the very gentle, very graceful, and evidently very nervous Empress.” 
The Duke of Cambridge and the Prince of Leiningen and the Royal children 


. were presented—‘ Vicky (now Princess Imperial of Germany) with very alarmed 


eyes making very low curtesies.” In the Throne Room other presentations 
followed. At dinner, however, the Emperor put the Queen quite at her ease. 
He assumed the soft, low voice and the melancholy manner of the hero of 
some romance of mystery. They talked about the war—the Queen gently dis- 
suading him from going to the Crimea, he mournfully expressing his appre- 
hension of disasters unless he went out, and complaining of the blunders of 
the generals. Next morning (the 17th) the subject was renewed during a long 
walk after breakfast. This time the Empress was eager in pressing the 
Emperor to proceed to Sebastopol, where, she said with truth, he was 
perhaps safer than in Paris. In the afternoon the Royal Family and 
their Imperial guests reviewed the Household troops, surrounded by gay 
crowds, full of effusive enthusiasm for our Allies. At dinner they discussed 
the manifold iniquities of Austria, and mourned over her decadence, because 
she would not fight to vindicate a plan for reducing the Russian navy in 
the Black Sea to six ships instead of eight. At night there was a ball in 
the Waterloo Room—an odd place in which to find the granddaughter of 
George III. dancing with the nephew of Napoleon I. The sombre memories 
of the hall, however, did not prevent the Queen’s guest from dancing, as 
she herself records, “with great dignity and spirit.” Next morning (the 18th) 
at breakfast the Emperor received a telegram announcing the death of M. 
Ducos, the Minister of Marine,t and at eleven o’clock a grand Council of War 
was held in the Emperor’s rooms, at which those present were Prince Albert, 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 18. See also Times, 17th of April, 1855. 

t+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXII. 

t Ducos was personally hostile to England, though he pretended to be in favour of the alliance. 
Lord Malmesbury says that he and General Changarnier were the authors of a plan in 1851 for a 
piratical descent on the Isle of Wight, and for seizing the Queen’s person at Osborne. See Memoirs 


of an Ex-Minister, Vol. I, pp. 360 and 396. Generai Cavaignac also thought at the time such a plan 
to be feasible in the event of a war with England. 
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Lords Palmerston, Panmure, Hardinge, and Cowley, Sir Charles Wood, Sir 
John Burgoyne, Count Walewski, and Marshal Vaillant. “Something should 
be done somewhere, and by somebody in the Crimea,” seems to have been 
the resolution to which the council came. Though unanimous in urging the 
Emperor not to go there, it failed to convince him that he ought to stay at 
home. In the afternoon Prince Albert, when out walking with the Emperor, 
submitted a plan of his own for reorganising the Allied Forces, which the 
Emperor approved. It was sent on to Palmerston, Panmure, Hardinge, and 
Burgoyne, and they resolved to draw up a memorandum on the subject for the 
next Conference. 

The Council of War of the 18th sat on from 11 till 2 p.m., and at 4 p.m. 
a Grand Chapter of the Order of the Garter was held in the Throne Room 
—the Emperor being invested with the insignia of the Order—in all the 
pomp and circumstance of Royal State. The Queen sat at the head of 
the table with a vacant chair on her right hand; Garter King-at-Arms 
summoned each Knight in the order of his creation, beginning with the Marquis 
of Exeter and ending with Lord Aberdeen. The Prelate of the Order read 
the new statute dispensing with existing statutes in favour of the Emperor 
of the French, who was then introduced by Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Cambridge. The Queen and the assembled Knights stood up to receive the 
Emperor, who passed on and sat in the chair on the Queen’s right hand. Her 
Majesty having proclaimed the Emperor’s election, the King-at-Arms presented 
the Garter to the Queen, who, assisted by her husband, buckled it on the 
Emperor’s left leg, after which she placed the riband over his Majesty’s left 
shoulder, the Chancellor of the Order pronouncing the admonition. The accolade 
was then presented to the new Knight, and the ceremony was over. “It is one 
bond the more,”’ said the Emperor as he walked with the Queen to his apart- 
ments—“ I have given my oath of fidelity to your Majesty and to your country.” 
But all the world knows, neither bond nor oath was strong enough to prevent 
him from subsequently intriguing with Russia against Kngland, when the 
Congress of Paris met to settle the questions raised by the sudden termina- 
tion of the Crimean War. Yet, the Imperial flatteries served the purpose 
of the moment, for the Queen wrote, ‘“‘ These words are very valuable from a man 
like him, who is not profuse im phrases, and who is very steady of purpose.” * 
After dinner her Majesty seems to have. been chiefly amused by Marshal 
Vaillant’s confidential conversation with her, in which he manifested great terror 
lest the Emperor would take command of the Army in the Crimea. In the 
evening there was an orchestral concert. “The Queen, Emperor, and Empress,’ 
writes Lord Malmesbury, “ with the Royal Family, their suites, and those invited 
to the banquet, entered soon after ten, and seated themselves without speaking 
to any one. As soon as music was over the company passed before the Queen 
and Emperor. . ... The Queen had arranged everything herself, made out the 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXIT. 
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lists of invitations for both parties at Windsor, and the concert for to-morrow 
at Buckingham Palace. Very few, except Cabinet Ministers, are asked twice. 
Even Lady Breadalbane, who is one of the Court, was invited only for the 
evening party last night, and had to sleep at a pastrycook’s, there being no 
room at the Castle.” * 

Next day (the 19th) the, Emperor and Empress had to visit the City, and 


THE WATERLOO ROOM, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


hosts and guests seemed alike sad and nervous when the Royal party set forth. 
There was just a chance that some sufferer from the crime of December, 1851, 
might wreak his vengeance on the perpetrator of it. The Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, however, gave their guests a splendid reception. London decked 
itself forth with loyal bunting. Crowds cheered the Emperor and Empress 
on their way, and the town rang with “Partant pour la Syrie,” which dismal 
air Cockneydom in those days preferred to the “ Marseillaise,” as the symbol 
of the French alliance, and, perhaps, also as being less trying to the nerves 
of its guest.t The Corporation gave their Imperial visitor a sumptuous ban- 
quet. With characteristic delicacy of taste they served him with sherry, which 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. ITI., p. 19. 
¢ It was said to be composed by his mother, Queen Hortense. 
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they produced proudly, because it wes from the famous butt that had been 
bought for £600 by Napoleon I. in his palmy days. In the evening the Imperiai 
visitors went with the Queen to the opera, where Fidelio was played. ‘“ We 
literally drove through a sea of human beings,’ writes the Queen, “ cheering and 
pressing near the carriage.”** When the Royal party appeared after the first act 
was over, the audience in Her Majesty’s Theatre rose and hailed them with 


THE ROYAL AND IMPERIAL VISIT TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE: THE PROCESSION DOWN THE NAVE. 


deafening cheers, the Queen leading the Emperor and Prince Albert the Empress 
forward, so as to emphasise the fact that they were especially the objects of this 
demonstrative greeting. + Next day, the 20th of April, was the Emperor’s birth- 
Cay. When the Queen congratulated him in the morning it seems he looked 
confused, because for the moment he had forgotten all about the event. He, how- 
ever, kissed her hand gratefully when she presented him with her gift—a little 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXII. . 

+ Vast numbers had been unable to find seats—in fact, as much as £100 was given for a box. 
When the curtain rose, crowds of ladies and gentlemen in evening dress were seen packed closely 
together at the back of the stage behind the artists—a curious revival of the old practice, in virtue of which 
persons of quality and rank frequented this part of the house in preference to any other. Jenny Ney 
played ‘‘ Leonora.’’ It was her first performance on the English stage. Tamberlik, Formes, Tagliafico, 
and Luchesi took the male parts. . | 
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pencil-case—ard was much touched with the other present he received—“ two 
violets, the flower of the Bonaparles—from Prince Arthur.”* Amidst great 
crowds cheering most enthusiastically the Royal party drove to the Crystal 
Palace. They went through the building in perfect privacy, and then walked 
on to the balcony to see the fountains play. But when they returned to 
luncheon they found that quite a crowd of sightseers had been admitted, and 
were lining the avenue of the nave. It was a trying moment. The rows of 
spectators through which the Royal party had to walk were almost touching 
them, and Emperor and Empress both dreaded assassination. The Queen, 
nervous as she was, courageously took the Emperor’s arm, feeling sure her 
presence would protect him; and so the day passed without any unpleasantness. 
In the evening there was another meeting of the Grand Council of War, the 
Queen being present. Again the Council failed to decide on a plan of opera- 
tions. But it was admitted that they could come to an agreement as to the stake 
to be played for in the game of war, and this agreement, under seven heads, 
was drawn up by Prince Albert, and signed by Marshal Vaillant and Lord 
Panmure.t Next day (the 21st) the guests left amidst tender farewells on 
both sides. At Lady Malmesbury’s dinner-party that day, Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence told the company that the leave-taking was very affecting. ‘“ HEvery- 
body cried—even the suite. The Queen’s children began, as the Empress had 
been very kind to them, and they were sorry to lose them, and this set off 
the Maids of Honour.” { The Emperor’s last words to the Queen were, “I 
believe that having spent my birthday with your Majesty will bring me good 
luck, that and the little pencil-case you gave me.” § The Queen wrote in 
her Diary, “I am glad to have known this extraordinary man, whom it is 
certainly impossible not to like when you live with him, and not even to a 
considerable extent to admire. . .. . I believe him to be capable of 
kindness, affection, friendship, and gratitude.” Prince Albert’s admiration, on 
the other hand, was not quite so unquahfied, and the Queen notes that he 
preferred the Empress to the Emperor. When the Emperor returned to Paris 
he found that his reception in England had done much to increase his prestige. 
But he also discovered that he must abandon his intention of going to the 
Crimea. On the 25th of April he communicated this welcome news to the 
Queen in a letter abounding with engaging expressions of gratitude, for her 
kindness and hospitality to him and his Imperial consort. 

On the 28th of June Prince Albert writes to Stockmar saying, “ Uncle 
Leopold comes on Tuesday with Philippe and Carlo, and by the end of the 
week we purpose to get away from the thoroughly used-up air of London. 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXII. 

t No account of the Memorandum is given by Sir T. Martin, and probably it was a ceremonial 
rather than a serious document. 

{ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 20. 

§ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXII. 
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The political folly and the levity of parties and the press, amidst the terrible 
mass of business, makes our head reel.””* When these visitors reached Osborne 
they found the Queen depressed and sorrowful. Scarlet fever had attacked 
the Princes Arthur and Leopold and the Princess Louise, and her Majesty was 
naturally afraid lest her young Belgian relatives might be smitten also. Fortu-. 
nately this peril was avoided, and the Queen, encouraged by the approaching pro- 
rogation of Parliament, gradually regained her cheerfulness. She had suffered 
from intense anxiety during the Session, and it was with a deep sense of re- 
lief that she found herself able to prorogue both Houses by Commission on the 
14th of August. The Speech from the Throne dwelt on the advantages derived 
from cementing the French alliance. The Legislature was also congratulated on 
having passed several useful measures—amongst which those establishing local 
self-government in the metropolis, sanctioning the formation of Limited Liability 
Companies, and abolishing the stamp duty on newspapers, may be mentioned. 

The allusion to the French alliance was made with skill and tact. “You 
will come to Paris this summer,” said the Emperor to the Queen when he 
was bidding her farewell at Windsor. ‘Yes,’ she replied, “if my public duties 
do not prevent me.” These duties it was now obvious would in no way prevent 
her, and it was therefore determined that the Queen and her husband should 
spend eight days with the Emperor and Empress. The visit was to begin on 
the 18th of August, and before that day came round the British fleet in the 
Baltic and the allied armies in the Crimea had won some slight successes, 
which ,xendered the war a little less unpopular than it had been in France. 
Still, despite the victory at Tchernaya, it was unpopular. France, according 
to Frenchmen, was spending blood and treasure for English interests. The 
alliance between the two countries was giving England the time and experience 
needed to- improve her defective military system—leaving her in relation 
to France stronger than ever. As for the political parties—Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Democrats—they looked on the Queen’s visit with hostility, 
because it was meant to strengthen the hands of a usurper, whom they all 
hated. The visit therefore was not made under auspicious circumstances. 
Just before the Queen started on this journey the King of Portugal arrived 
at Osborne, and on the 4th of August the Prince tells Stockmar how they 
had to lodge him on their yacht, to keep him out of danger from scarlet 
fever—the two eldest children in the Royal Family having alone escaped the 
malady. Many visits were interchanged, however, between the King and the 
Queen and Prince Albert. The Queen, indeed, at the request of her Ministers, 
had agreed to persuade King Pedro to join us in the war, a proposal which 
he, however, very sensibly rejected.t 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXV. 

t+ This resort to the dreaded instruments of ‘‘personal Government” and ‘Court intrigue” by 
Palmerston was adopted after diplomatic means had failed. Mr. Greville, in the Third Part of his 
‘‘ Journal,” gives an amusing description of how we touted for a Portuguese alliance in these days. 
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It was in the early dawn of Saturday, the 18th of August, that the Queen 
and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Royal, embarked at Osborne, and, escorted by a steam squadron, proceeded 1o 
Boulogne, where they arrived at one o’clock in the afternoon. Salutes of 
cannon from the heights, volleys of musketry from the troops, and enthusiastic 
cheers from the people greeted the visitors. When the Royal yacht came to 
the pier the Emperor hastened on board, saluted the Queen, kissing her hand 
and both cheeks, and then shook hands with Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess Royal. The Queen and her family drove to the 
station, the Emperor and Marshal Magnan riding on each side of her carriage. 
They took train to Paris, where they were cordially received. From the 
terminus of the Strasbourg Railway to the Palace of St. Cloud the houses 
were all in festal array, and 200,000 National Guards formed a double line for 
five miles along the route. This brilliant display was somewhat lost on the 
Queen, for her arrival was delayed till seven in the evening. She, however, 
had the pleasure of seeing Paris under the flare of illumination, and when 
she approached the Arc de Triomphe her escort carried blazing torches, which 
gave a strange picturesque effect to the scene. She was welcomed to the 
Palace of St. Cloud, which had been set apart for her, by the Empress and 
the ladies and high officers of the household; and Prince Albert describes 
their reception by the people as “splendid”? and “enthusiastic.”? The Queen 
says in her Diary, “TI felt bewildered but enchanted—everything is so beautiful.” 
Sunday, the 19th, was devoted to a quiet morning drive with the Emperor, who 
was in high spirits over the Crimean news, and to church-going—service being held 
in one of the rooms of the palace by the chaplain to the British Embassy. Then 
there was a charming drive in the afternoon to Neuilly, and later on a dinner- 
party, at which Canrobert appeared, almost fresh from the Crimean trenches. 
He sat next the Queen, and was surprised to find that she was nearly as well 
acquainted with the details of the war as he was himself. On Monday, the 20th, 
the Emperor escorted his guests to breakfast —“ the coffee quite excellent, and all 
the cookery very plain and very good,” writes the Queen, and served “on a small 
round table as we have at home.” A visit to the Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
luncheon at the Elysée, a long drive through the chief streets of Paris, and a 
theatrical performance in the evening (at the Palace) of the Demoiselles de St. Cyr, 
formed the programme. Tuesday, the 21st, was dedicated to a visit to the Palace 
of Versailles and the Trianon, associated with mournful memories of Marie 
Antoinette and the ladies of her court, who used to retire at times to this retreat 
tu play at Arcadian simplicity. In the evening, after dinner, the Queen and 
her hosts went to the Opera, where her Majesty’s reception was most cordial 
and gratifying. The notabilities of Parisian society were there, and they were 
all charmed with the easy, cheerful, high-spirited bearing of the Queen. On 
Wednesday, the 22nd, she visited the Exhibition of Industry, remarking that 
the English exhibits of china were the most striking. Then she drove tc 
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the Tuileries, and accepted an invitation from the Préfet and the Munici- 
pality of Paris to a ball at the Hétel de Ville. The Queen, Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and Princess Royal next drove through Paris incognito, and 
in the evening were entertained at a great dinner, at which eighty guests 
were present. At this dinner the Queen and the Emperor talked long and 
earnestly over the Anglo-French alliance—he telling her that Drouyn de Lhuys 
had suggestively reminded him how Louis Philippe became unpopular because 
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THE QUEEN AT THE FRTE IN THE FOREST OF ST. GERMAIN. 


of his alliance with England; the Queen retorting that it was not Louis 
Philippe’s friendship with England, but his insineerity and treachery, which 
caused his fall.: Qn Thursday, the 24th, the Louvre was visited, and in the 
evening the Queén attended the ball at the Hétel de Ville—the opening 
quadritle being danced by her Majesty, the Emperor, Prince Albert, the 
Princess Mathilde, Princé Napoleon, Lady Cowley, Prince Aldebert of Bavaria, 
and Mdle. Haussmann, daughter of the Prefect of the Seine. The scene was 
brilliant beyond conception. It was a triumph of decorative art having, as 
the Queen said, “all the. effect of the Arabian Nights.” Picturesque Arabs 
from Algeria at one part of. the proceedings came forward and did homage to 
the Emperor and his guests, staring admiringly at the Koh-i-noor which the 
42 
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Queen wore in her diadem. The Royal party made the tour of the rooms, 
tarrying for a little in the Salle du Tréne, where Robespierre was wounded. 
and Louis Philippe proclaimed; and where the Emperor gallantly said to the 
Queen, “This occasion will banish from us all sad remembrances.” On 
Friday,. the 24th, the Queen visited a second time the Palais d’Industrie, 
lunched at the Ecole Militaire, and witnessed a review of the troops. Their 
smart uniforms, her Majesty writes, “are infinitely better made and cut than 
those of our soldiers, which provokes me much.” After this the Queen 
drove to the Hétel des Invalides, to visit the tomb of the first Emperor. 
As she stood before the coffin leaning on the Emperor’s arm, by a strange 
coincidence, while the organ of the church was pealing forth the solemn 
strains of the English National Anthem, a dreadful thunder storm broke 
overhead. At dinner the Emperor and Queen that day entertained each other 
with complaints about the incapacity of their generals in the Crimea, and 
in the evening another visit, but not in State, was paid to the Opera. On 
Saturday, the 24th, the Queen attended a hunt in the forest of St. Germain, 
where she was received by the local curé and a bevy of village maidens, 
one of whom broke down in the middle of her complimentary address 
to the visitors, though when the curé prompted her, greatly to the Queen’s 
amusement, she went on glibly to the end. Im the evening there was 
a grand State Ball at Versailles, the Empress, as she appeared at the head 
of the grand staircase, says the Queen, “ looking like a fairy queen or nymph,” 
and surprising even the Emperor into exclaiming, “Comme tu es belle!’ (“ How 
lovely you are!’’) After a splendid display of fireworks there was dancing, 
and many distinguished guests were presented to the Queen, amongst others 
Count Bismarck, then Prussian Minister to Frankfort. But he did not make 
himself agreeable to her Majesty, for when she expressed her admiration 
for Paris as a beautiful city, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, even more beautiful than 
St. Petersburg ’’—a very significant indication of his strong pro-Russian sym- 
pathies. On Sunday, the 26th, Prince Albert’s birthday was quietly celebrated, 
and the Queen and Emperor had some serious talk over the persecution of 
her friends—the Orleans Princes and Princesses—in the course of which 
she very frankly and honestly explained to the Emperor the precise nature 
of her relations to them. Monday, the 27th, was devoted to leave- 
takings and the journey home. At Boulogne there was an inspection of 
troops and the camps of Hensault and Ambleteuse were visited, and late at 
night the Queen steamed away in her yacht from Boulogne Harbour. “ Adieu, 
Madame, au revoir,’’ to which I replied, “Je l’espére bien ”—these, according to 
the Queen, were the parting words which passed between her and her Imperial 
host. By half-past eight next morning her Majesty reached Osborne, finding 
her younger sons waiting on the beach to welcome her home. 

The Queen was deeply impressed, she says, with the Emperor’s quietness, 
gentleness, and simplicity of manner. She felt encouraged to confide in him 
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without reserve, and was greatly charmed by his kindness and attention to 
her children, and his admiration for Prince Albert. The Prince, however, did 
not quite share the Queen’s enthusiasm for their host, though he admitted 
that the Emperor had great powers of fascination when he chose to exert 
them. Lord Clarendon, who was Minister in attendance on her Majesty, 
told Mr. Greville that during this visit “the Queen was delighted with 
everything, and especially with the Emperor himself, who, with perfect know- 
ledge of women, had taken the surest way to ingratiate himself with her. 
This it seems he began when he was in England, and followed it up at 
Paris. After her visit the Queen talked it all over with Clarendon, and said 
‘it is very odd; but the Emperor knows everything I have done, and where 
I have been ever since I was twelve years old; he even recollects how I was 
dressed, and a thousand little details it is extraordinary he should be ac- 
quainted with.’ She has never before been on such a social footing with 
anybody, and he has approached her with the familiarity of their equal 
positions, and with all the experience and knowledge of womankind he has 
acquired during his long life, passed in the world and in mixing in every sort 
of society. She seemed to have played her part throughout with great pro- 
priety and success. Old Jéréme* did not choose to make his appearance till 
just at the last moment, because he insisted on being treated as a king, and 
having the title of ‘Majesté’ given him—a pretension Clarendon would not 
hear of her yielding to. . . . . Clarendon said nothing could exceed the 
delight of the Queen at her visit to Paris, at her reception, at all she saw, 
and that she was charmed with the Emperor. They became so intimate, and 
she on such friendly terms with him, that she talked to him with the 
utmost frankness, and even discussed with him the most delicate of all 
subjects—the confiscation of the Orleans property, telling him her opinion upon 
it. He did not avoid the subject, and*gave her the reasons why he thought 
himself obliged to take that course; that he knew all this wealth was em- 
ployed in fomenting intrigues against his government, which wag so new that 
it was necessary to take all precautions to avert such dangers. She replied 
that even if this were so, he might have contented himself with sequestrating 
the property and restoring it when he was satisfied that all danger on that 
score was at an end. I asked Clarendon what he thought of the Emperor 
himself, and he said that he liked him and that he was very pleasing, but 
he was struck with his being so indolent and so excessively ignorant. The 


* It is not generally known that ‘‘ Old Jéréme”’ really caused the Emperor to abandon his intention of 
going to the Crimea. Every argument pressed by his Ministers and the Queen failed to shake his 
determination. Part of his plan was to make Jéréme not Regent, but Chief of the Council of Ministers in 
his absence. The Ministers artfully persuaded Jéréme, who was a vain man, to refuse this office unless 
he were vested with the same despotic power as the Emperor. This frightened the Emperor, and he 
immediately gave up his Crimean expedition. See a conversation between Lord Cowley and Mr. Greville 
in the Gre: ille Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. I., p. 263 (Longmans), 1887. 
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Prince of Wales was put by 
the Queen under Clarendon’s 
charge, who was desired to 
tell him what to do in public, 
when to bow to the people, 
and whom to speak to. He 
said that the Princess Royal 
was charming, with excellent 
manners and full of intelli- 
gence. Both the children were 
delighted with their séour, 


‘and very sorry to come away. 


When the visit was drawing 
to a close, the Prince said to 
the Empress that he and his 
sister were both very reluctant 
to leave Paris, and asked if 
she could not get leave for 
them to stay there a little 
longer. The Empress said she 
was afraid this would not be 
possible, as the Queen and 
Prince Albert would not be 
able to do without them; to 
which the boy replied, ‘ Not 
do without us! don’t fancy 
that, for there are six more 
of us at home, and they don’t 
want us.’ ’’ * 

Writing to the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg from Os- 
borne, on the 30th of August, 
Prince Albert says — “We 
purpose making an escape on 
the 5th (September) to our 
mountain home, Balmoral. 
We are sorely in want of the 
moral rest, and the bodily ex- 
ercise.”” Balmoral was reached 


on the 7th, and “the new house,” though not finished, was found to be quite 

habitable, and “very comfortable.” The Queen was charmed with its appearance, 

and the home-like welcome she received from her dependants, an old shoe being 
* Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. I., pp. 283—286. 
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thrown after her for luck when she entered the Hall. And truly it brought 
luck—for in two days afterwards Deeside was ruddy with the blaze of the 
bonfire which was lit on Craig Gowan heights to celebrate the fall of 
Sebastopol. The bonfire had been prepared the year before, when the false 
news of the fall of Sebastopol had arrived, and the wind had blown it down 
on Inkermann Day (5th of November). It was again built up, and on the 
evening of the 10th, writes Prince Albert to Stockmar, “it illuminated all 
the peaks round about, and the whole scattered population of the valleys 
understood the sign, and made for the mountain, where we performed towards 
midnight a veritable Witches’ Dance, supported by whisky.” * 

In the same letter the Prince writes, “Prince Fritz William comes here 
to-morrow evening. I have received a very friendly letter from the Princess 
of Prussia.” - This, says Sir Theodore Martin, made Stockmar’s heart beat 
fast. He was the recognised matrimonial agent of the House of Coburg, 
and one of his cherished projects was to arrange a marriage between the 
young and handsome heir of the Prince of Prussia and the Princess Royal, 
who, of all the Queen’s children, was in an especial degree his favourite. The 
young Prassian Prince was indeed the only possible suitor in Europe whose 
prospects rendered him worthy to mate with a daughter of England. The 
Queen felt that the day would come when he would be Heir-Apparent not to 
the Crown of Prussia, but to the Imperial Throne of the German Empire. 
His family was one of the wealthiest in Europe. His father, afterwards the 
German Emperor, was a very dear and valued friend of the Queen and her 
husband, and the young Prince Fritz himself had all those qualities of mind 
and heart which Prince Albert desired to see in the husband of his eldest 
child. But the affair was one of some delicacy, because the Queen abhorred 
the idea of what she called “a political marriage;” indeed, as she was on 
somewhat unfriendly terms with the King of Prussia, and as Prussia was 
hated and despised by the English people at the time, the alliance was, from 
a political point of view, far from desirable. Her Majesty, moreover, had no 
intention of sanctioning any engagement which might be objectionable to 
her daughter, and the ultimate decision, therefore, lay with the Princess 
herself, who at the time knew nothing of the hopes or fears that centred 
round her. The gossip of Society had connected her name with that of Prince 
Frederick William. But on the Queen’s return from France at the end of 
August Prince Albert told Lord Clarendon there was no truth in these 
rumours.t On the 20th of September the Prince laid his proposal of marriage 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXVIT. 

t+ They crossed over from France on the 28th of August. Mr. Greville says, ‘‘ While they were 
in the yacht crossing over, Prince Albert had told him (Clarendon) that there was not a word of 
truth in the prevailing report and belief that the young Prince of Prussia and the Princess Royal 
are fiances, that nothing had ever passed between the parents on the subject, and that the union never 


would take place unless the children should become attached to each other.”’—Greville Memoirs, Third 
Part, Vol. I., p. 287. On the 13th of September, however, Prince Albert writes to Stockmar, saying, 


ww 
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before the Queen and her husband, and they accepted it so far as they were 
concerned, but asked him not to speak to the Princess on the subject till 
after her confirmation. The Princess was only sixteen years of age at the 
time, and the Queen was of opinion that there should be no thought of 
marriage till the following spring, when her daughter would have passed her 
seventeenth birthday. On the 23rd Prince Albert writes to Stockmar, telling 
him that “Victoria is greatly excited. Still, all goes smoothly and prudently,” 
and that the young Prince is “really in love ” with the little lady, “who does 
her best to please him.” The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, he says, 
“are in raptures at the turn the affair has taken.” But when a handsome 
young Prince is “really in love” with a charming young Princess who “does 
her best to please him,” and they are both living in the free, unrestrained 
intercourse of English family life in a romantic Highland retreat, it is hardly 
practicable to prevent them from coming to an understanding. The Prussian 
Prince seems to have appealed successfully to the Queen’s good nature, and he 
soon obtained leave to make his proposal to the Princess before his visit came 
to an end. “During our ride up Craig-na-ban,” writes the Queen, in “The 
Leaves from a Journal,” “he (Prince Fritz) picked up a piece of white heather 
(the emblem of good luck), which he gave to her (the Princess Royal), and 
this enabled him to make an allusion to his hopes and wishes as they rode 
down Glen Girnoch.” The lady consented, and the happy pair were betrothed. 
“The young people,” writes Prince Albert to Stockmar, on the 2nd of October, 
“are passionately in love with each other, and the integrity, guilelessness, 
and disinterestedness of the Prince are quite touching.” 

“Our Fritz,” as the Prince was affectionately called, was no idle youth of 
fashion. He was already Colonel of the Ist Foot Guarda, and a thorough 
soldier.* In every branch of the Army he had gone through 2 hard 
apprenticeship, as may be seen from the peremptory instructions which had 
been issued when he was ordered to serve with Colonel von Griesheim’s 
Dragoons. He had to master every elementary detail of drill and organisa- 
tion, and his knowledge was tested by stern judges.t Col. von Griesheim 
gives the following account of an interview he had with Prince Fritz’s mother 
in the autumn of 1854:—“ Prince Frederick William,” he says, “was then 
twenty-three. He was a young man of notably amiable manners. I received 
orders to wait upon his mother the Princess at the Palace, when she told me 


“‘T have received a very friendly letter from the Princess of Prussia.’’ In this letter the Princess 
(now Empress of Germany) intimated the fact that her son came with the consent of his parents 
and the King of Prussia to sue for the hand of the Princess Royal. 

* The Crown Prince of Germany—A Diary. London (Sampson Low), 1886. 

¢t ‘‘The Officer in command is directed to arrange times so that the Prince may have ample 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with such various matters as horseshoeing, fencing, vaulting, 
limbering and unlimbering guns, and stable work, as well as the routine of lessons and singing in 
the schools.”’—Extract from Von Griesheim’s Instructions. The Crown Prince of Germany—A Diary, 
p. 24. 
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that she wished to speak to me as the new Commander of the Regiment. and 
I must do her the justice to say that she did not allow her motherly love 
for a son, or her anxiety to secure his personal comforts, to stand in the 
way of his duty. On the contrary, she begged me that I would in no way 
unduly spare the Prince, but insist on his learning his profession in every 
branch, so that he might be in a position to judge what was the real amount 
of labour which a military life entailed. She also desired that in non-military 
matters no special external respect might be shown him, expressing, at the 
same time, her confidence that neither I nor my brother-officers would abuse 
the relationship in which we were placed. She was sure I should not forget 
that it was the training of our future king that was entrusted to me, and 
that [ should recognise the obligation of setting things in their true light, 
that a true judgment might be formed concerning them. The Princess was 
proceeding to talk over a number of incidental matters when, quite unaccom- 
panied, the Prince of Prussia came into the room. He looked surprised, and 
said, ‘Ah! I see the new Commander is receiving the orders of the dear 
mamma.’ He laughed good-humouredly, and holding out his hand with 
the cordiality peculiar to him, added that I did not need any instruction 
from him, and that the length of time he had known me was a guarantee 
that the Prince was in good hands. Turning to his wife he smiled, and said 
an an undertone, ‘I trained Griesheim; and now he shall train our son.’ ” * 
Prince Frederick William had thoroughly fulfilled the hopes of his parents 
and his tutor, and he was precisely the type of man likely to win favour in 
Prince Albert’s eyes. It was, therefore, with supreme disgust that the Queen 
and her husband discovered an attempt would be made to prejudice public 
opinion against the marriage. The engagement was not to be announced 
till after Easter. And yet the Times began to attack the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and the Prussian Court, for bringing about such an alliance. The 
country was told that the Princess Royal was being sacrificed to “a paltry 
German dynasty,’ and Prince Fritz was jeered at as a poor creature, who would 
have to pick up a livelihood in the Russian service, and “ pass these years 
which flattering anticipation now destines to a Crown, in ignominious atten- 
dance as a General Officer on the levee of his Imperial master, having lost 
even the privilege of his birth, which is. conceded to no German in Russia.” 
Malignity as well as ignorance inspired this abuse, for it was at that time the 
cue of a certain section of polite society to hold Prince Albert up to odium 
on every possible occasion as a tool of the despotic European Courts. As a 
matter of fact, the young Prince’s sympathies were with the Opposition rather 
than with the Government in Prussia, and he was in the habit of seeking 
Prince Albert’s advice as to how he ‘should steer his course in the stormy 
sea of Prussian politics. Very sound and wise guidance did the Prince get 
from his future father-in-law, who viewed with delight and hopefulness his 
¢ The Crown Prince of Germany--A Diary, p. 28. 
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assiduous efforts to fit himself for his high destiny. “In another way,” he 
writes to the young Prince, “ Vicky is also’ busy; she has learned much in 
various directions. . . . She now comes to ‘me every evening from six to 
seven, when I put her through a kind of general catechising, and, in order 
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THE WOOING OF THE PRINOESS ROYAL. 


to give precision to her ideas, I make her work out certain subjects by 
herself, and bring me the results to be revised. Thus she is now engaged in 
writing a short compendium of Roman history.” * 

On the 30th of November the King of Sardinia, accompanied by Count 
Cavour, arrived in London to visit the Queen and Prince Albert. A rough, 


* Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXVIII. 
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frank, good-humoured cavalry officer, passionately devoted to field sports, and 
fired with an ardent love of Italy and a bitter hatred of all foes of Italian 
Unity—such was our ally, Victor Emmanuel. He had been preceded by his 
social reputation in Paris, which was, in truth, such as to make the Queen 


somewhat nervous. Lord Malmesbury, writing in his Diary on the 29th of 


COUNT CAVOUR. 


November, says, “The King of Sardinia, who is here (Paris), is as vulgar and 
coarse as possible.’’* 

_However, his Majesty was received with much kindness by the English 
people, and on the day after his arrival the Queen and Prince took him 
to see Woolwich Arsenal and the Hospitals, only too well filled with wounded 
Crimean soldiers. The Artillery Parade on the Common was viewed by the 
hing with great delight. On Monday, the 8rd of December, Prince Albert 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 37. 
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accompanied his Royal guest to Spithead, where they inspected the fleet and 
went over the old Victory, and a new ship of war, to be named after his 
Majesty. On Tuesday, the 4th, Victor Emmanuel visited the City of London 
in State, where he met with an effusive welcome, that greatly impressed him. 
The reply to the Address presented to him by the Corporation, which was 
delivered by the King—though “ writ in choice Italian’ for him by his crafty 
mentor, Cavour—-pledging him to support us to the last in our struggle with 
Russia if the peace negotiations then going on failed, vastly increased his 
popularity. Next day he was invested by the Queen with the Order of the 
Garter, and on Thursday he left at five o’clock in the morning for Boulogne. 
It was bitterly cold and bleak, yet, to the surprise of Cavour, the Queen was 
up betimes to bid her guest farewell, with all the cordiality of a true English 
hostess. Many good stories, most of which will not bear repetition here, were 
told of this visit. ‘I was presented,” writes Lord Malmesbury on the 5th of 
December, “to the King of Sardinia by Prince Albert, who told him that I was 
an ‘ Ancien Ministre d’ Affaires Etrangeéres.’ ‘A quelle epoque?’ answered the King. 
I said, ‘In 1852, under Lord Derby’s Government.’ The King replied, ‘ Que 
Saites-vous a présent?’? To which the Prince said, ‘Il fait de Vopposition, car tl 
faut towours faire quelque chose dans ce pays.’ ‘Ah,’ replied the King, ‘donc 
vous étes opposé & mon voyage en Angleterre, et &@ mon alliance.’”* Lord 
Clarendon, says Mr. Greville, “gave me an account of his conversations both 
with the King and Cavour. He thinks well of the King, and that he is 
intelligent, and he has a very high opinion indeed of Cavour, and was especially 
struck with his knowledge of England, and our institutions and constitutional 
history. I was much amused after all the praises that have been lavished on 
Sardinia for the noble part she has played, and for taking up: arms in s80 
unselfish a manner, that she has, after all, a keen view to her own interests, 
and wants some solid pudding as well as so much empty praise.” In fact, 
Sardinia wanted some territorial advantage, which, of course, in view of our 
relations with Austria at the time, England could not obtain for her. 
Hence Victor Emmanuel complained that after spending 40,000,000 francs on 
the war, he had nothing to show his people for it.t “The King and his 
people,” writes Mr. Greville, “are far better satisfied with their reception here 
than in France, where, under much external civility, there was very little 
cordiality, the Emperor’s intimate relations with Austria rendering him little 
inclined towards the Piedmontese. Here the Queen was wonderfully cordial 
and attentive. She got up at five in the morning to see him depart. His 
Majesty appears to be frightful in person, but a great, strong, burly, athletic 
man, brusque in his manners, unrefined in his conversation, very loose in his 
conduct, and eccentric in his habits. When he was at Paris his talk in 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 38. 
ft It is now known that Cavour suggested that Austria might be asked to retire from that 
part of Papal territory which she occupied. 
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society amused or terrified everybody, but here he seems to have been more 
guarded. It was amusing to see all the religious societies hastening with 
_their addresses to him, totally forgetting that he is the most dissolute 
fellow in the world; but the fact of his being excommunicated by the 
Pope and his waging war with the ecclesiastical power in his own country 
covers every sin against morality, and he is a great hero with the Low 
Church people and Exeter Hall. My brother-in-law said he looked at Windsor 
more like a chief of the Heruli or Longobardi than a modern Italian prince, 
and the Duchess of Sutherland said that of all the Knights of the Garter she 
had seen, he was the only one who seemed as if he would have the best of 
it with the Dragon.”* If Clarendon expressed to Mr. Greville great admiration 
for the Sardinian Monarch, he must have been of a singularly forgiving 
disposition. For Lord Malmesbury says that when Prince Albert presented 
Lord Clarendon to his Majesty as the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Victor Emmanuel remarked, “‘J’ai entendu parler de vous,” adding, “C’est fini,” 
which, says Lord Malmesbury, in plain English meant—“ Be off. I’ve nothing 
more to say to you.’ t 

On the 6th of October, 1854, the Queen had issued a Royal Warrant for 
regulating promotion and retirement in the army, which now caused her much 
vexation. The warrant enabled lieutenant-colonels, after three years’ service, to 
become by right full colonels. This privilege was confined to line regiments, 
and the officers of the Guards accordingly sent a memorial to the Crown begging 
that it should be extended to them also. Prince Albert, as Colonel of the 
Grenadiers, had signed their petition, and in the middle of December the Times 
attacked him with great acrimony for pampering the Guards, and charged him 
with using his influence over the Queen for purposes of military jobbery. The 
old story, accusing the Prince of interfering with the army and of having 
intrigued to become Commander-in-Chief, was vamped up again. It has 
already been seen that these accusations were absolutely false, and the im- 
possibility of contradicting them publicly gave her Majesty great pain. She 
knew nothing about the Guards’ memorial, and all the Prince knew about it 
was that he had signed it as a matter of formality, because it was only 
through him as their colonel, that the ‘officers of his regiment could, according 
to the regulations, forward any petition to the Government. The memorial 
was dealt with by the Secretary of State, Lord Panmure, who, as a matter of 
fact, did not grant its prayer. That the Prince sometimes interfered with 
mnilitary administration was quite true. When the War Department. broke 
down he toiled hard to help the Duke of Newcastle to set it on its legs 
again. When the Queen began to fret over the meagreness of Raglan’s de- 
spatches, he showed the Department how to draw up a series of forms that 
would compel Raglan to keep the Secretary of State fully aware from day to 


* Greville Memoirs, Third Part, p. 303. 
t+ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol II., p. 38 
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day of the state of the Crimean army. When the Prince of Prussia wrote to 
him warning him that the conduct of the English officers in the Crimea, who 
were supposed to be deserting their posts ‘on urgent private affairs,” was 
bringing disgrace on the name of England, Prince Albert did what ought to 
have been done by Lord Panmure, when the story was promulgated in the 
press—that is to say, he sifted the facts, and gave the lie direct to the 
slanderous fable.* “To these attacks the Prince had become indifferent; but 
they irritated the Queen, who resented their injustice, and chafed against her 
powerlessness to give them public denial. 


* «« Exclusive of officers who have come back by reason of wounds, sickness, or proinotion to the depét 


bal talions, only thirty-three out of an army of 52,000 men have come home on private aftairs,’’—Letter of 
Pr nce Albert to the Prince of Prussia. Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXIX. 
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BALACLAVA: AT PEACE. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE END OF THE WAR. 


Lord Raglan'’s Successor —‘‘Take Care of Dowb”— Lord Panmure'’s Nepotism—The Crisis of the War— 
Gortschakoff's Last Struggle—The Battle of the Tchernaya River —France and the War—A Despondent 
Court—Divided Counsels among the Allies—The Bridge of Rafte—The Grand Bombardment—French Attack 
on the Malakoff- British Attack on the Redan—Why the Attack Failed—The ‘‘Hero of the Redan"— 
Pélissier’s Message to Simpson—Appeal to Sir Colin Campbell—Evacuation of the Redan—Fall of Sebastopol 
—Retreat of the Russians to the North Town — Paralysis of the Victors—The Queen’s Anger— Her 
Remonstrances with Lord Panmure—A New Commander-in-Chief—Taking Care of ‘‘Dowb ”—Codrington 
Chosen—The Wintry Crimean Watch—Diplomatic Humiliation of Palmerston—France Negotiates Secretly 
Terms of Peace with Austria—Palmerston’s Indignant Remonstrances—The Queen Objects to Prosecute the 
War Alone—The Surrender of Palmerston—He Abandons the Turks—An Unpopular Peace—The Tories 
Offer to Support the Peace—The Queen and the Parliament of 1856. 
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Wuaewn Lord Raglan died, General Simpson, who had been his chief of the staff, 
was appointed to succeed him. It is enough to say that Simpson was in- 
finitely less capable than his predecessor; but, on the other hand, he was a 
good-natured; pliable man, not likely to be troublesome to the authorities at 
home. Mr. Alfred Varley, the eminent electrician, told Colonel Hope, V.C., that 
when Lord Panmure’s despatch appointing General Simpson to the chief com- 
mand was received, the message ended with the mysterious order—“ Take care of 
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Dowb.” Mr. Varley, who was on duty, thinking “Dowb” was some unknown 
Russian general who had been suddenly discovered by Lord Panmure, re- 
quested that the message should be repeated. It turned out, however, that 
‘‘Dowb ” was merely an abbreviation of Dowbigging, and that Dowbigging 
was one of Lord Panmure’s relatives, whom he, as a Minister, pledged to sup- 
press the nepotism that had ruined the army, thus authoritatively recommended 
to the good offices of the new Commander-in-Chief.* ‘Take care of Dowb,” 
from that day till now, has indeed been the shibboleth of jobbery and corrup- 
tion in all branches of the Queen’s service. Thus, though the crisis of the 
war had now come, it was only too obvious that little could be expected 
from an army led by a feeble and subservient general, and directed from home 
by an “administrative reformer” of Lord Panmure’s type. 

On the 2lst of July, General Simpson reported that his trenches were 
within two hundred yards of the Redan, which had been greatly strengthened 
since the last assault, and that they could not be pushed farther. The loss of 
life in the trenches was so enormous, that the assault could not be long delayed— 
and yet, till Pélissier took the Malakoff, it was madness to attack the Redan. On 
the other hand, overwhelming reinforcements were being poured in from Russia, 
and, on the 16th of August, Prince Gortschakoff made a bold attempt to raise the 
siege. He crossed the Tchernaya river, and attacked the French and Sardinians, 
but was hurled back with great loss. This came as glad tidings to the Queen, 
who had .heard with apprehension that. the French were beginning to cry out 
against the war, and that they were complaining that France was simply a tool 
in the hands of England. The victory of the Tchernaya and the Queen’s visit 
to Paris silenced these murmurs for a time. Prince Albert, however, was still 
despondent, for no progress was made after this battle; and his letters from 
the Crimea warned him that another winter campaign would yet have to be 
undertaken. 

The months of July and August produced in England a fresh crop of 
censures in the newspapers. It was even suggested that, by way of counter- 
acting divided counsels among the allies, the siege should be entirely left to 
the French, while the English, Sardinians, and Turks should sally forth and 
attack the Russian army of observation in the field. In September, the be- 
ginnings of a bridge of rafts between the north and south sides of Sebastopol 
were seen, and, on the 5th of September, the grand bombardment, preliminary 
to the assault on the Malakoff and Redan, commenced—the French opening 
four miles of cannonade at a given signal. A terrific hail of shot and shell 
was almost continuously poured upon the hapless city till the 8th, when 
the moment for the assault arrived. Pélissier was to hoist the tricolour 
on the Malakoff when it was taken, and that was to be the signal for the 
British attack on the Redan. For many hours a savage contest raged round 


* See a curious letter on this subject from Colonel Hops, V.C., in the Daily Chronicle of 14th 
September, 1886, and a note appended to it from the pen of the Editor of that newspaper. 
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and on the Malakoff, but in the end the French captured the stronghold. 
The British storming force of 1,000 men, with small covering and’ ladder 
parties, then rushed forward to the outworks of the Redan. In crossing 
the space of two hundred yards that intervened between their trenches and 
the fortress, they were swept by a terrific fire, under which they fell like 
swathes of corn before the reaper. The troops—for the most part weedy young 
recruits—soon became demoralised, and many of them had actually to be 
kicked into action by their sergeants. Somehow they forced their way over 
the ramparts—a confused undisciplined mob in a pitiful state of disorgani- 
sation. One figure alone stands out in this scene of murky strife in heroic 
grandeur—that of Colonel Windham. He strove with furious energy to rally 
the scattered remnants of regiments which were mixed up with each other, 
and to hurl them against the inner breastwork. But as at the Alma, there were 
no supports at hand, and Windham sent messenger after messenger imploring 
Codrington to hurry them on. His entreaties were unheeded, partly because 
some of the messengers were shot, partly because Codrington, like most of 
the English generals in the Crimea, did not seem to consider that slender 
storming parties needed strong and instant support. At last Windham, enraged 
at the useless and sickening slaughter of his men, determined to go himself 
and force his chief to send the stormers succour. “Let it be known,” he 
said to Captain Crealock, “in case I am killed, why I went away.” He 
passed through the zone of fire in safety, reached Codrington, and, whilst 
vainly arguing with him, he saw that the day was lost. The subalterns and 
sergeants he had left behind—for most of the superior officers were killed or 
wounded—could no longer hold the men to their deadly work. First one, 
then another, and then a small group, were seen to creep through the gaps in 
the Redan. Then a mad rush of terror-stricker soldiers, yelling and shrieking 
in panic, proclaimed that Windham’s mission was useless, and that the fight 
was over. As for the Commander-in-Chief, where was he all the time? 
Cowering in a safe corner of the trenches, where he could see little of the 
fight! There Pélissier’s messenger found him when he came to ask if he 
would not immediately assail the Redan again. ‘The trenches were,” according 
to Simpson’s despatch, “ subsequently to this attack, so crowded with troops, 
that I was unable to organise a second assault.” 

General Simpson might as well have doomed his men to sudden death as send 
such a slender column as had been repulsed, to storm the Redan. This, then, is 
the sum of the matter. The first assault failed because the stormers were too 
few; the second was not attempted, lest they might have been too many! 
Ultimately, Simpson did what he ought to have done in the first instance ; that 
is to say, he fell back on Sir Colin Campbell and the Scottish Brigade.* But 


* Simpson was bitterly blamed for not asking Campbell’s Division of Guards and Highlanders, who 
were picked and seasoned soldiers, to assault in the first instance. Campbell, however, though he 
often exacted cruel sacrifices from his men, was parsimonious of blood, and it was said in the camp that ne 
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when his Highland scouts went to reconnoitre during the night, they found the 
place deserted. The losses-on our side were frightful, especially in officers and 
sergeants. Of the 2,447 stormers who were killed and wounded, 1,435 belonged 
to the Light Division; in fact, owing to Simpson’s imbecility m sending a 
mere handful of men to the attack, and Codrington’s inexcusable neglect to 
hurry on supports, we sacrificed more men in failing to carry the Redan, than 
Wellington lost when he captured Badajoz.* During the night the Russians 


FRENCH ATTACK ON THE MALAKOFF, 


set fire to the town. Crossing the bridge of rafts,.the enemy fled to the 
northern side of the harbour, leaving us in possession, not of Sebastopol, but, 
as Gortschakoff said, of a heap of blood-stained ruins. 

On Sunday, the 9th of September, the news ‘that Sebastopol had fallen 


refused to attack till he had time to make the necessary preparations. Then he observed, grimly, he 
would not ‘‘attack, but ‘tak’ he Redan.” Codrington seems to have imagined that there was no 
need for all this caution. He attacked, but did not take, the fortress; in fact, to take it on his 
plan was an utter impossibility. 

* That was partly due to the fact that our trenches were 200 yards from the Redan. This space 
was enfiladed by a murderous fire when crossed by the stormers. The French, 20,000 strong, were only 
20 yards from the Malakoff. Simpson's excuse for hastening the attack instead of pushing the trenches 
closer was that every day the French were losing 200 and we 60 men in the trenches. 
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was proclaimed through England. And so the siege that had gone on for the 
best part of a year, which had involved the construction of seventy miles of 
trenches, and the expenditure of 1,500,000 shells, came to an end—gloriously 
for the French with victory at the Malakoff, ingloriously for England with igno- 
minious defeat at the Redan. On the 29th of September, the Russians were 


GENERAL TODLEBEN. 


repulsed at Kars; but on the 28th of November, the neglected and famine- 
stricken garrison, whose heroic defence under General Fenwick Williams was 
one of the most brilliant episodes of the war, had to surrender. The occu- 
pation of Kinburn and the bombardment of Sweaborg were the only successes 
won by us at sea. 

When Sebastopol fell, it was not the Russians but Generals Simpson and 
Pélissier who were paralysed by the catastrophe. The Allies, in fact, seemed 
to sit helplessly looking on, and gave the enemy time to render his posi- 
tion on the north side of the city almost impregnable. Thus once more the 

43 
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besiegers became the besieged, and found themselves in even a more perilous 
position than that which they held before the fall of the city. The Queen 
was greatly distressed to hear that all our sacrifices had been in vain, and 
that Simpson and Pélissier were even more incompetent than Raglan and 
Canrobert.* At last her Majesty’s impatience could no longer be controlled, 
nor her irritation concealed. On the 2nd of October she wrote to Lord Panmure 
saying, “there may be good reasons why the army should not move, but we 
have only one. . . . When General Simpson telegraphed before that he must 
wait to know the intentions and plans of the Russians, the Queen was tempted 
to advise a reference to St. Petersburg for them.”’ And the intensely provoking 
thing was that if the Allies had only threatened a landing between Eupatoria 
and Sebastopol after the fall of the city, the Russians would have been com- 
pelled to evacuate the Crimea.t 

Naturally the Queen began to press the War Office to seine a new 
Commander-in-Chief, and then Ministers began to “take care of Dowb.” 
There was but one great military reputation not made—for it had been made 
long before—but somewhat enhanced in the Crimea. It was that of Sir Colin 
Campbell, the only leader on whom even a shred of the mantle of Wellington 
or Moore had fallen. The soldiers had confidence in no other; in fact, he was 
the only divisional commander in the army who had a native genius for war. 
But he had no “ interest,”’ and had he been appointed, his iron will and stubborn 
character would have soon asserted themselves over the foolish counsels of 
Pélissier. A strong, competent man without “interest” was in Lord Panmure’s 
eyes an objectionable person. So he looked elsewhere for a successor to General 
Simpson. Happening accidentally to hear from Mr. Greville of Colonel 
Windham’s exploit at the Redan, Panmure suddenly resolved to appoint him 
Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Greville was naturally amazed at this proposal, and 
suggested that it would be better to try Windham first with a Division before 
they put him over the heads of his seniors. Simpson, however, was eager to 
come home; time pressed, and Campbell, having no connection with “ Dowb,” 
was of course impossible. As for Codrington, his failure and bungling at the 
Redan ought to have rendered him impossible also, but on the other hand 
he was not quite so incompetent as Simpson, and he had “interest.” Finally, 
Prince Albert’s advice was taken, and thus Codrington, as the candidate who 
“divided the authorities least,” was appointed to the chief command. But the 
troops were divided into two corps d’armée, the command of which was offered 


* The Duke of Newcastle, who had gone to the seat of war to examine affairs on the spot, in a 
letter to Clarendon, says that Simpson seemed “never to be doing but always mooning. He has no plan, 
no opinion, no hope but from the chapter of accidenta”’” He thought Pélissier just as incompetent. 
‘*T believe,” he adds, “ Pélissier’s officers have no confidence in him, and I know bis soldiers dislike him.” 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXVII. The Sardinian De La Marmora was the only one 
of the Allied Commanders-in-Chief who had any marked ability. 

t So the Russians afterwards said. This plan was proposed by Sir E. Lyons, but Pélissier laughed 
scornfully in his face when he suggested it, and poor Simpson, as usual, concurred with Pélissier. 
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to the two senior generals over whose heads Codrington had been passed. 
One of these, Sir Colin Campbell, in bitterness of heart returned to England, 
firmly determined to quit a service, which had rewarded half a century of brilliant 
achievement with contemptuous neglect. The Queen, however, came to hear of 
this, and touched with some twinge of remorse, sent for the old man, and in 
the course of an interview with him persuaded him to alter his intentions. 
She spoke to him of her anxiety as to the fate of the army, and as a 
personal favour to herself, requested him to go back to the Crimea. The 
rough, war-worn veteran in an instant forgot the wrongs of a lifetime. Tears 
glistened in his eyes, as he assured the Queen, in the broad provincial patots, 
which he always spoke when under the excitement of battle or deep emotion, 
that he would return immediately, and as for his rank—well, “if the Queen 
wished it, Colin Campbell was ready for her sake to serve under a corporal.” 
To the credit of her Majesty it must be remembered that this was the last 
time Campbell was neglected. If it took him forty-six years’ hard, thankless 
toil to rise to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, in eight years he became a Field 
Marshal. 

But besides keeping an idle wintry watch on the plateau before Sebastopol, 
there was no work in store for the army in the Crimea. The victories won 
by the sword were now about to be neutralised by the pen, and for Lord 
Palmerston the supreme moment of humiliation and failure was close at 
hand. The corner-stone of his foreign policy, it will be remembered, was the 
French alliance. If that proved to be unstable, the policy itself was ab intive 
a fatal blunder. And the French alliance broke down at the critical moment 
when England, full of confidence in her reorganised army, expected that the 
war would be prosecuted till her disgraceful defeats at the Redan were 
triumphantly avenged. France, as has been repeatedly said, was sick of the 
war—a fact which Palmerston never had the moral courage to face. The 
war had now served the Emperor’s purpose, for the victory of the Malakoff 
had glorified the dynasty. Napoleon III., therefore, resolved to desert his ally, 
and in October Palmerston learnt with dismay that 100,000 French troops 
were to be immediately withdrawn from the Crimea.* What was still more 
serious, as Prince Albert says in a letter to Stockmar, the French were 
now demanding territorial compensation either in Poland, Italy, or the left 
bank of the Rhine. This last demand was particularly alarming to the 
Queen, who, in the spring, had warned Clarendon of its probable conse- 
quences. “The first Frenchman,” she says, in her letter of the 15th of 
April, “who should hostilely approach the Rhine, would set the whole of 
Germany on fire.” But in November, Palmerston’s policy compelled Englishmen 
to drink the cup of humiliation to the lees. Napoleon III., ignoring England, 
secretly negotiated with Austria the terms of peace which were to be offered 
to Russia, and these were then transmitted to the British Government, by 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXVITT. 
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Count Walewski, with an intimation that England must accept them as they 
stood. Palmerston, angry at being thus duped and slighted, sent a violent 
remonstrance to France, declaring that England would carry on the war alone 
rather than accept such terms.* The Emperor himself, however, wrote to 
the Queen advising her to give way, and explaining why he could not con- 
sent to extort any further sacrifices from France, for what he contemptuously 
called “the microscopical advantages” which were the objects of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy. The Queen in her reply says, “I make, then, full allow- 
ance for your Majesty’s personal difficulties, and refuse to listen to any 
wounded feelings of amour propre which my Government might be supposed 
to entertain at a complete understanding having been come to with Austria 
—an understanding which has resulted in an arrangement being placed cut 
and dry before us, for our mere acceptance, putting us in the disagreeable 
position of either having to accept what we have not even been allowed fully to 
understand (and which, so far as Austria is concerned, has been negotiated 
under influences dictated by motives, and in a spirit which we are without 
the means of estimating), or to take the responsibility of breaking up this 
arrangement, of losing the alliance which is offered to us, and which is so 
much wanted,t and even of estranging the friendly feeling of the ally who 
advocates the arrangement itself.”’{ One member of the Cabinet, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, doubtless expressed the feeling of all his colleagues when he 
told Mr. Greville that they felt they had no alternative but to submit with a 
good grace. To this, says Mr. Greville, he “‘added an expression of his disgust 
at the pitiful figure we cut in the affair, being obliged to obey the commands 
of Louis Napoleon, and after our insolence, swagger, and bravado, to submit 
to terms of peace which we had just rejected; all which humiliation, he justly 
said, was the consequence of our plunging into war without any reason, and 
in defiance of all prudence and sound policy.’”’ He might have added that it 
was the inevitable result of plunging into war with a treacherous ally, on 
whose fidelity Palmerston was senseless enough to stake the fortunes of 
the Empire, and the sceptre of his Sovereign. The Queen personally considered 
the terms which were thus thrust on England far from adequate; still she set 
her face against Palmerston’s first proposal to continue the war for the sake of 
winning prospective victories. After some trivial modifications the Franco- 


* Evelyn Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. II., p. 322. 

+ The excuse for the Franco-Austrian intrigue was that the rejection of the terms by Russia bound 
Austria to join France and England in going on with the war. But of course Austria had taken 
pains ‘to find out what terms Russia would accept before she gave her pledge, so that she never had 
the remotest intention of fighting on our side. As for the terms they were, as Mr. Greville puts it, 
but a second edition of the proposals which we had rejected at the Vienna Conference. There 
was, says Mr. Greville, this difference: ‘‘ while on the last occasion the Emperor knocked under to 
us and reluctantly agreed to go on with the war, he is now determined to go on with it no longer, 
and requires that we should defer to his wishes.”—Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. I., p. 297. 

{ Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXVIII. 
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Austrian conditions were accepted by the British Government, transmitted by 
Austria to Russia, and accepted by her on the 16th of January, 1856. ‘ Think,” 
said Sir George Lewis to Mr. Greville, “that this is a war carried on for the 
independence of Turkey, and we, the allies, are bound to Turkey by mutual 
obligations not to make peace but by common consent and concurrence. 
Well, we have sent an offer of peace to Russia, of which the following are 
among the terms: We propose that Turkey, who possesses one-half of the 
Black Sea Coast, shall have no ships, no ports, no arsenals in that sea; and 
then there are conditions about the Christians who are the subjects of 
Turkey, and others about the mouths of the Danube, to which part of the 
Turkish dominions are contiguous. Now in all these stipulations so intimately 
concerning Turkey, for whose independence we are fighting, Turkey is not 
allowed to have any voice whatever, nor has she ever been allowed to be 
made acquainted with what is going on except through the newspapers, where 
the Turkish Ministers may have read what is passing, like other people. 
When the French and Austrian terms were discussed in the Cabinet, at the 
end of the discussion some one modestly asked whether it would not be proper 
to communicate to Musurus (the Turkish Ambassador in London) what was in 
agitation, and what had been agreed upon, to which Clarendon said he saw no 
necessity for it whatever.” * But Palmerston by this time had abandoned the 
Turks—indeed, he now became quite moderate, not to say humble in his tone 
—permitting Clarendon to adopt or reject his suggestions as he chose. This 
sudden docility naturally improved his position at Court. ‘ Palmerston,” 
writes Mr. Greville, “is now on very good terms with the Queen, which 
is, though he does not know it, greatly attributable to Clarendon’s constant 
endeavours to reconcile her to him, always telling her everything likely to 
ingratiate Palmerston with her, and showing her any notes or letters of his 
calculated to please her.” + 

The Prime Minister and his colleagues it seems were surprised that Russia 
assented so readily to the terms of peace, and were for a time nervous as 
to the verdict of the English people. ‘All peaces are unpopular,” wrote Sir 
George Lewis to Sir Edmund Head, “and all peaces, it seems to me, are 
beneficial, even to the country which is supposed to be the loser. How 
greatly England prospered after the peace of 1782, and France after the 
peace of 1815! I suppose that this peace, if it takes place, will be no excep- 
tion to the general rule.”{ Fortunately, the Court supported the Ministry 
' in acting with the other Powers, and Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley privately 
informed the Cabinet, that they would accept any peace which was sanctioned 
by the Crown. Thus the Queen and her Ministers were enabled to meet the 
Parliament of 1856 with some measure of confidence. 

* Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. I., p. 310. 


t Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. I., p. 315. 
{ Sir G C. Lewis’s Letters, p. 309. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
PEACE AND PARLIAMENT. 


Opening of Parliament—A Cold Speech from the Throne—Moderation of Militant Toryism—Mr. Disraeli’s 
Cynical Strategy—The Betrayal of Kars — The Life Peerage Controversy — Baron Parke’s Nickname — 
More Attacks on Prince Albert — Court Favouritism among Men of Science — The Congress of Paris — 
liow France Betrayed England — Walewski’s Intrigues with Orloff— Mr. Greville’s Pictures of French 
Official Life— Snubbing Bonapartist Statesmen — Peace Proclaimed—Popular Rejoicings— A Memento of 
the Congress—The Terms of Peace—The Tripartite Treaty—The Queen's Opinion of the Settlement—Parlia- 
mentary Criticism on the Treaty of Paris — Stagnation of Public Life in England—The Queen's ‘Happy 
Family” Dinner Party—A little “Tiff” with America—The Restoration of H.M.S. Resoluée—The Budget 
—Palmerston’s Tortuous Italian Policy—The Failure of his Domestic Policy—The Confirmation of the 
Princess Royal—Robbery of the Royal Nursery Plate—Prince Alfred’s Tutor -Reviews of Crimean Troops 
—Debates on the Purchase System—Lord Hardinge’s Tragic Death—The Duke of Cambridge as Com- 
mander-in-Chief—Miss Nightingale's Visit to Balmoral—Coronation of the Czar—Russian Chicanery at Paris 
—A Bad Map and a False Frontier—Quarrel between Prussia and Switzerland—Quarrel between England 
and the Sicilies — Death of the Queen’s Half-Brother---Settlement of the Dispute with Russia —“ The 
Dodge that Saved us.” 


PaRLIAMENT was opened by the Queen in person on the 31st of January, 1856, 
vast crowds flocking to Westminster for the purpose of testifying their interest 
in the negotiations for peace. The Royal speech was a brief and business-like 
summary of the events that had led up to these negotiations, and it announced 
measures for assimilating the mercantile law of England and Scotland, simpli- 
fying the law of partnership, and reforming the system of levying dues on 
merchant shipping. Complaint was made that the references to the achieve- 
ments of the army were cold and unsympathetic, as if the speech were that, 
not of a Sovereign, but of a Minister, and Lord Derby was perhaps right in 
saying that had her Majesty been left to the promptings of her heart, her 
Address would not have been open to this objection. Those who had observed 
the warm womanly sympathy she had shown to the wounded soldiers, or 
who had witnessed her agitation when she decorated the maimed Crimean 
heroes, knew well that had she been free to speak as she felt, she would have 
uttered eloquent words of thanks and praise to cheer the troops still keeping 
watch and ward in the Crimea. 

The general feeling expressed in both Houses of Parliament was that, if 
we had determined to prosecute the war till Russia sued for peace, we should 
certainly have obtained more honourable terms than those which had been now 
accepted by us. But Mr. Disraeli wisely curbed the bellicose spirit of his party, 
and declared that to continue the war merely for the sake of adding lustre to 
our arms, would bring us no honour. From being vindicators of public law 
we should in that case sink to the level of “the gladiators of history.” Policy 
as well as prudence forced moderation on militant Toryism. Mr. Disraeli 
in a letter to Lord Malmesbury, written on the 30th of November, 1855, says, 
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“it seems to me that a Party that has shrunk from the responsibility of con- 
ducting a war, would never be able to carry on an Opposition against a 
Minister for having concluded an unsatisfactory peace, however bad the 
terms.” * Lord Derby’s determination to refuse office when Lord Aberdeen fell 
from power, therefore doomed the Opposition to meek inactivity. ‘‘ We are off 
the rail of politics,” said Mr. Disraeli in the letter just quoted, “and must 
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continue so as long as the war lasts.” Hence one can have no difficulty in 
agreeing with Sir Theodore Martin when he asserts, that “it was only to be 
expected of a statesman like Mr. Disraeli, that he should refrain from em- 
barrassing by a word the Ministers on whom devolved the difficult duty of 
protecting the national interests and honour, in negotiating terms of peace.” Tt 
There was no division on the Address. But Lord Derby attacked the Govern- 
ment for the abandonment of Kars, in deference, he insinuated, to the wishes 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 37. 

¢ Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXX. Sir Theodore, when he penned this, had not seen 
Mr. Disraeli’s cynical letter to Lord Malmesbury, otherwise he would probably not have added ‘such 
generosity among statesmen may always be counted on as a matter of course.” 
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of the French Emperor, who feared that the war in Asia Minor would dangerously 
enhance British prestige in that region. On the 28th of April Mr. Whiteside 
also raised a debate on the subject in the House of Commons, but the Tory 
party was so unwilling to follow its leaders, that Lord Derby regretted the matter 
had ever been stirred. The discussion merely established the facts that Lord 


MISS NIGHTINGALE. 


Stratford had cruelly neglected tc press General Williams’ appeals for reinforce- 
ments on the Porte, that the Government had culpably neglected to give 
Williams the money (£100,000) which would have provisioned Kars. But as the 
fortress was to be restored to the Turks, and as General Williams was to be 
consoled with a baronetcy, the House of Commons thought the matter had 
better drop, and Mr. Whiteside’s motion was lost by a majority of 303 to 176. 
Much more serious was the defeat inflicted on the Government on another 
subject which deeply interested the Queen—that of Baron Parke’s life peerage. 
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Writing on the 9th of January, 1856, in his Diary, Lord Campbell says, 
‘‘ Bethell, the Solicitor-General, has made Baron Parke a peer. The judicial 
business of the House of Lords could not go on another session as it did 
last. Pemberton Leigh was first offered a peerage, and I wish much that he 
had accepted it, but he positively refused to be pitchforked. I don’t know 
that anything Jess exceptional could be done than applying next to Baron 
Surrebutter.”* At the Lord Chancellor’s levee on the first day of Hilary Term, 
Lord Campbell asked him if there was any truth in the story that Parke’s 
peerage was to be for life. On hearing that it was, Lord Campbell replied, 
‘Then sorry am I to say that I must make a row about it.” At first he 
thought that the grant of a life peerage was not illegal—for Coke asserted its 
legality—but merely unconstitutional. When, however, Lord Campbell studied 
the precedents, he became convinced that “no life peerage had been granted to 
any man for more than 400 years, and that there was no authenticated instance 
of a peer ever having sat and voted in the House of Lords having in him a 
life peerage only—the life peerages relied upon being superinduced on pre- 
existing peerages, e.g., De Vere, Earl of Oxford (a title which had been in his 
family since the Conquest), was created by Richard II. Marquis of Dublin for 
life.” Lord Campbell goes on to say, “ My eyes were opened. The power of 
the Crown to give a right to vote in the House must depend on the exercise 
of the power; and no one had voted in right of a peerage for life more than 
of a@ peerage granted during the pleasure of the King—for the granting of 
which there was at least one precedent.”’ t 

When Sir Theodore Martin says that “the right of the Crown to create a 
life peerage with a right to sit in Parliament” was “scarcely disputed in 
the discussions which arose,” his anxiety to exaggerate the Queen’s preroga- 
tive has led him into a grave error. As Lord Campbell says, “It was not 
necessary to resort to the doctrine of desuetude,” for “the non-exercise of a 
prerogative, ever since the Constitution was settled, afforded a strong infer- 
ence that it had never lawfully existed.” The fact is that the arguments 
in favour of recognising the right of the Crown to create a peer for life, 
with the right of voting in the House of Lords, would have been equally 
good for creating a peer with a similar right, during the Sovereign’s 
pleasure. A peer who could at any moment be deprived of his rank and 
senatorial privileges would, of course, either be a creature of the Court or 
the minion of the Minister. Lord Lyndhurst, therefore, had little difficulty 
in carrying a motion referring Baron Parke’s Letters Patent to a Committee 
of Privileges, which reported against the right asserted by the Crown. The 
Government yielded, and Sir James Parke was finally created an hereditary 
peer in the ordinary way, under the title of Lord Wensleydale. 


* This was a nickname which Serjeant Hayes had stuck to Parke on account of his prejudice in 
favour of fossilised forms and precedents.—Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. IT., p. 388. 
f¢ Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. IL, p. 340. 
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The rebuff was annoying to the Queen; all the more that it led to a 
fresh series of attacks on Prince Albert. He was accused of having attempted 
to extend the Queen’s prerogative with the ulterior object of packing the 
House of Lords with certain scientific men who were supposed to be Court 
favourites.* In his ‘“ Memoirs,” according to Mr. Greville, General Grey 
“told his brother, the Earl, that his Royal Highness knew nothing of 
the matter till after it had been settled.” The truth is that nobody 
was cognisant of the affair except the Lord Chancellor, Lord Granville, 
and Lord Palmerston. Mr. Greville says, “George Lewis told me that the life 
peerage had never been brought before the Cabinet, and he knew nothing of 
it tall he saw it in the Gazette,” + which illustrates the thoughtless manner 
in which Lord Palmerston allowed himself to be committed to a step, that 
roused public jealousy against the Crown and the Court. Lord Malmesbury 
also states, that when Lord Derby was dining one day with the Queen, she told 
him that if she had had any idea that the question would have created such a 
disturbance, she would never have dreamt of granting Parke his life peerage. 

Fortunately the negotiations for peace were now proceeding apace at 
Paris. The Queen had written a letter to the French Emperor, which Lord 
Clarendon had delivered to him, earnestly insisting on the necessity of unity 
of action between France and England at the Congress of the Powers. The 
Emperor told Lord Clarendon it was “a charming letter;’’ but in spite 
of his flattering account of it, the influence of France from first to last was 
turned against England in the discussions between the plenipotentiaries. 
Possibly this was due to the constitutional indolence and weakness of the 
Emperor, who permitted Walewski to manage matters his own way, and as for 
Walewski, he betrayed Lord Clarendon at every opportunity. Napoleon III. 
was really in the hands of his entourage, and they were to a great extent in the 
hands of Russia.§ Lord Cowley, indeed, informed Mr. Greville that Walewski 
privately made known to Orloff, the Russian plenipotentiary, not only the 
points he must yield, but those as to which he might safely defy Lord 
Clarendon with the open or secret support of France. 

“The signing of the Treaty of Peace with Russia,” writes Lord Malmesbury 

* Mr. Babbage, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Sir R. Murchison, it was said, were to be the first batch 
of life scientific peers. 

¢t Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. II., p. 51. 

t Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 43. 

§ Mr. Greville, writing on March 9, says, ‘‘Called on Achille Fould, who introduced me to Magne, 
Minister of Finance, said to be a great rogue. Everything here is intrigue and jobbery, and I am told 
there is a sort of gang, of which Morny is the chief, who all combine for their own purpose and advantage : 
Morny, Fould, Magne, and Rouher, Minister of Commerce. They now want to get out Billault, Minister 
of the Interior, whom they cannot entirely manage, and that minister is necessary to them on account 
of the railways, which are under his management.” Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. II., p. 31. At 
a party at Lord Holland’s house in Paris, where a great many aristocratic ladies were present, Mr. 


Greville says that when MM. de Flahault and Morny were announced, “the women all jumped up 
like a covey of partridges and walked out of the room, without taking any notice of the men.” 
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on the 30th of March, “was announced by the firing of cannon from the 
Tower and Horse Guards. Numbers collected in the streets, but no enthusiasm 
was shown.”’* In fact, when the terms became known there was much popular 
disappointment, and the Sun newspaper actually appeared in deep mourning 


—— 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


over our national humiliation. On the next morning a great crowd assem- 
bled in front of the Mansion House. At ten o’clock the Lord Mayor, attended 
by the Sheriffs, the Sword-bearer, Mace-bearer, and City Marshal, advanced to 
the stone balcony, and amidst loud cheers read a despatch from the Home 
Secretary informing him that the Treaty was signed. At noon the Lord Mayor 


* The Treaty of Paris was signed on Sunday, March 30. Each of the fourteen plenipotentiaries 
originally intended to keep the pen with which he signed it as a memento of the occasion. They, 
however, yielded to the request of the Empress Eugenie, who begged that only one pen should be 
used, which should be retained by her as a souvenir. Only one was accordingly used. It was a quill 
plucked from an eagle’s wing. and richly mounted with gold and jewels. © 
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proceeded in state to the Royal Exchange, where a great number of ladies had 


mingled with the crowd, and read the despatch again. 
And what were the terms of peace? The Powers admitted Turkey to 
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participate in all the advantages of the public law of Europe, and they agreed 
that in any future dispute with the Porte, the matter must be submitted to 
arbitration before force was used by either side. The Sultan was bound by the 
Treaty to communicate to the Powers a firman improving the condition of his 
Christian subjects, but this instrument, it was stipulated, gave the Powers no 
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collective or individual right to interfere between Turkey and her Christian 
subjects. The Black Sea was neutralised—.e., all ships of war were excluded 
from it, and the establishment of arsenals on its coasts was prohibited. But 
the Euxine was declared free to the trading vessels of all nations, and the 
Powers were at liberty to keep a few armed ships of light draught for police 
duty on the neutralised sea. The navigation of the Danube was declared free. 
Russia ceded Bessarabia to Turkey. The privileges and immunities of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Servia were guaranteed, but the Sultan was permitted to garri- 
son the latter province. Russia and ‘Turkey were bound to restore to each 
other the conquests they had respectively made in Asia. On the invitation of 
France the Congress was asked to consider the position of Greece, the Roman 
States, and the two Sicilies. It was also asked to condemn the licence of the 
Belgian Press, and to formulate new rules for maritime warfare. These dis- 
cussions came to naught, but it was agreed by the “ Declarations of Paris ” 
that privateering should be abolished; that, with the exception of contra- 
band, an enemy’s goods must be free from capture under a neutral flag, 
© neutral’s goods being also respected under an enemy’s flag; and that 
‘“paper blockades ”’ should not be recognised, i.¢e., a blockade to be effective 
must in future be maintained by a force strong enough to cut off access to 
the coasts of an enemy.* It will be observed that there was nothing in this 
instrument to provide means for punishing Russia if she broke it. Hence, on 
the 15th of April, France, Austria, and England signed what was called the 
Tripartite Treaty, binding each other jointly or severally to go to war against 
any Power that violated the Treaty of Paris. This compact was treated 
like a dead letter when Russia attacked Turkey in 1877. “The peace,” said 
Prince Albert in a letter to Stockmar, “is not such as we could have wished, 
still infinitely to be preferred to the prosecution of the war, with the present 
complication of general policy.” That was in truth the verdict of the country. 
Comparing the terms with those which we might have obtained at Vienna in 
1855, it was a humiliating settlement for England, in no way justifying the 
continuance of the war after the battle of Inkermann. Comparing them with 
the terms which the Czar might have obtained before the invasion of the 
Crimea, the settlement was humiliating to Russia. 

In Parliament the debates on the Treaty were on the whole favourable to 
the Government. Complaint was, however, made that no effective steps had 
been taken to protect Turkey from Russian aggression in Asia Minor; that the 
Circassians had been abandoned; that Lord Clarendon in the Congress had 
not protested with enough warmth against the attacks made on the Belgian 
Press; that no definite provision had been made to prevent Russia from 


* In 1870 the neutrality of the Black Sea was abandoned—Russia having declared she would 
no longer respect the Treaty on that point. After the last Russo- Turkish war, Russia took 
back Bessarabia. The ‘ Declarations,” in fact, are the only portions of the Treaty that remain. 
in force, 
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building war-ships at Nicolaieff; that the government of the Principalities had 
been left an open question; and that by the Declarations rights of search at 
sea, which were extremely useful to a naval power during war, were surrendered. 
It is true that, by agreeing tc abolish privateering, England sacrificed what 
may be called her right of fighting with naval volunteers; and it seems as 
if the American doctrine—namely, that to the merchant whose ships are 
plundered, it matters little whether the mischief is done by a man-of-war or a 
privateer—is sensible. On the other hand, it was obvious that England could 
not carry on a naval war for a year on the principle that free ships did not 
make free goods, without coming into collision with every neutral State in the 
world. But to all objections there was, of course, one answer. No better terms 
could be got unless England was prepared to carry on the war alone. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, Russia had suffered so severely during the winter, that it 
is probable she might have been more complaisant at Paris, had Lord Clarendon 
been firmer, and had Napoleon III. not perfidiously played into her hands. 
The solitary result of the Crimean War, says Mr. Spencer Walpole, was to 
“set back the clock for some fourteen years.”* Still he seems to think that 
it “was perhaps worth some sacrifice, to prove that England was still 
ready to strike a blow for a weak neighbour whom she believed to be 
oppressed.” This would have been a gain had it added to English prestige. 
But the war really diminished that prestige. M. De Tocqueville, after 
returning from a Continental tour, said to the late Mr. Senior, “I heard 
universal and unqualified praise of the heroic courage of your soldiers, but at 
the same time I found spread abroad the persuasion that the importance of 
England had been overrated as a military power properly so called—a power 
which consists in administering as much as in fighting, and, above all, that it 
was impossible (and this had never before been believed) for her to raise large 
armies, even under the most pressing circumstances. I never heard anything 
like it since my childhood. You are supposed to be entirely dependent on us. 
A year ago we probably overrated your military power. I believe that 
now we most mischievously underrate it. A year ago nothing alarmed us more 
than a whisper of the chance.of a war with England. We talk of one now — 
with great composure. We believe that it would not be difficult to throw 
100,000 men upon your shores, and we believe that half that number would 
walk over England or Ireland.” + 
After peace had been proclaimed, public life in England stagnated for a 
time, and party rancour temporarily disappeared. Ministers and Ex-Ministers 
met in society on the friendliest terms, and Lord Malmesbury describes a dinner 
party which the Queen gave on the 7th of May in honour of Baron Brunnow, 
at which the leaders of both factions were present—“ the happy family I call 
them,” says the Queen in a letter to King Leopold. “Lord John Russell was 


* History of England, Vol. V., p. 143. 
+ Correspondence of A. de Tocqueville with Mr. Nassau Senior, Vol. II., pp. 99, 101. 
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there,” says Lord Malmesbury, “and very civil to me, as when I arrived he 
crossed the room to come to speak to me—a thing he never did before. He 
began by saying ‘You gave it them well last night,’* and seemed quite 
delighted at the Government being bullied. . . . I had to take Lady 
Clarendon to dinner. She was at first very cross, but I ended by laughing 
her out of her bad humour.” + A slight ripple on the calm waters was due to 
the suspension of diplomatic relations with the United States. In raising 
recruits under the Foreign Enlistment Act, it seems some overzealous British 
agents had given the American Government not unreasonable cause to com- 
plain that we were violating their law during the war. The dispute became 
acute, when the British Minister to the United States was requested to leave 
Washington—but the quarrel was not a serious one. “The Americans,” Prince 
Albert informs Stockmar on the 16th June, “have sent away our Minister, 
but accompanied the act with such assurances of friendship and affection, and 
of their perfect readiness to adjust all points of difference in conformity 
with our wishes, that it will be difficult to give theirs his congé in return.” 
As a matter of fact the British Government apologised, and on the 16th of 
March, 1857, Lord Napier was received at Washington as Mr. Crampton’s 
successor. In truth there was no real ill-feeling at all between the two 
nations—and of this a curious proof was given at the end of the year. 
H.M.S. Resolute which had been attached to the last Arctic expedition had been 
abandoned in the ice. Some American explorers found her adrift and took her to 
the United States. There she was re-fitted at the expense of the Government, 
and sent back to England as a present to the Queen. When the.Resolte made 
her appearance at Cowes, the Queen insisted on going in person, on the 16th 
of December, to receive the gift. Her courteous reception of the American 
officers touched them deeply, and Lord Clarendon informed her Majesty that 
Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, told him, his countrymen were quite over- 
whelmed with the kindness which they had everywhere received. 

Lord Palmerston’s unwearied attention to business, and his popularity after 
peace had been proclaimed, almost silenced criticism on his domestic policy. 
It had been supposed that the Budget would tempt the Opposition to attack 
_ him, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer had a dismal story to tell when 
the House of Commons met after Whitsuntide. The expenditure for the past 
year had come to £88,428,355, or £22,723,854 in excess of the revenue. In 
fact, during the three years ending with 1856 the war had cost England 


* This refers to Lord Malmesbury’s attack in the House of Lords on the Treaty of Peace. 

t Continuing a year after this, Lord Malmesbury records his impressions of a conversation with 
Lady Ely on the famous ‘‘happy family’ dinner of 1856. He says, ‘‘It looks as if her Majesty made 
up the dinner of these discordant materials for fun, and, from the same malice, made me take Lady 
Clarendon to dinner, as it was only two days after I had attacked Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, 
and Lady Clarendon would not speak to me at first, but I ended by making her laugh. The Queen, 
who was opposite, was highly amused, and could hardly help laughing when Lady Clarendon at first 
would not answer me.’’-—Memoirs of an ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 67. 
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£77,588,000. After making the most cautious estimates, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis said that for the coming year, on the basis of existing taxation, his 
expected revenue would fall short of his anticipated expenditure by £7,000,000. 
As no new taxes were to be levied, he was compelled to find the money by 
borrowing, and, of course, no remission of taxation could in such circumstances 
be looked for. The House sanctioned the scheme of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he was warned that in future reduced estimates would be 
demanded. 

More than one attempt was made by Mr. Disraeli to assail the Italian policy 
of Lord Palmerston. That policy was somewhat tortuous, for whilst the 
English Foreign Office was perpetually encouraging Sardinia to protest against 
the Austrian occupation of North Italy, England had, with Austria and 
France, become a party to the Tripartite Treaty guaranteeing the execution of 
the Treaty of Paris. Mr. Disraeli argued that it was inconsistent to stir up 
Sardinia and the discontented populations of Italy against Austria, at a time 
when we had by the Tripartite Treaty virtually bound ourselves in a close 
alliance with the Austrian Empire. The tyrannical Government of Sicily also 
elicited remonstrances from England, against which Russia protested, on the 
ground that we had no right to interfere between King “Bomba” and his 
subjects. But no enthusiasm was roused on these subjects—in fact, the country 
did not desire a change of Government at the time, and every effort to weaken 
the Ministry was therefore futile. Yet the home policy of the Ministry was a 
signal failure. They succeeded in assimilating the mercantile law of England 
and Scotland; but their first Bill to amend the law of partnership was abandoned 
in March. A second one was introduced, and abandoned in July. A Bill for the 
amendment of the Poor Law met the same fate. The Bill to regulate lunatic 
asylums in Ireland, and a Bill to relieve merchant vessels of tolls and dues were 
also abandoned. Ministers were equally unfortunate with their Divorce Bill, and 
with their Bills to establish jurisdiction over wills, and to check the criminal 
appropriation of trust property. Their Church Discipline Bill was rejected by the 
Lords. The Bills to reconstruct the Irish Court of Chancery and the Insolvency 
Court were dropped.* The Jury Bill, Juvenile Offenders Bill, and Dublin Police 
Bill were also given up. The Civil Servants’ Superannuation Bill, the London 
Municipal Reform Bill, the Bill for the local management of the metropolis, a 
burial Bill, a vaccination Bill, a Bill dealing with the Queen’s College in Ireland, 
and a Scotch education Bill were all abandoned. A Bill enabling two Bishops 
to retire on handsome terms was passed, though the arrangement was 
denounced as simoniacal, and the County Police Bill also became law. But 
the legislative failures of the Government showed that it had no firm hold 
over the House of Commons, and that its position was safe, merely because 


* Nobody regretted this, for they created a host of highly-paid place-holders. Mr. Disraeli declared 
that these measures were at first supposed to be an ingenious means of compensating Ireland for the 
failure of the Tipperary Bank. 
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the nation was not in a mood for change so soon after its energies had 
been exhausted in a costly and inglorious war. Moreover, Parties were still 
disorganised, Lord John Russell’s isolation and the position of the Peelites 
being disturbing factors in the situation. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, 
however, began to draw nearer and nearer to each other, Lord Stanley being 
regarded as the connecting link between them, and some of the Whigs, a little 
alarmed at the prospect of a hostile coalition, began to hint that Palmerston 
would be wise to attract the Peelites back to his standard. The fact is, the 
war left the country profoundly disgusted with Party government. Sir James 
Graham told Mr. Greville that hitherto the party system had been efficient 
for government, because patronage had been “the great instrument for keeping 
parties together.” Peel, however, broke up the old party system in 1846, and 
now, said Sir James Graham, “between the Press, the public opinion which 
the Press had made, and the views of certain people in Parliament, of whom 
Gladstone is the most eminent and strenuous, patronage was either destroyed 
or going rapidly to destruction.”** To some extent the Queen shared these 
views, but in the event of any mishap leading to Palmerston’s resignation, the 
idea of the Court was to organise a coalition under Clarendon. Parliament 
was prorogued on the 29th of July. 

Outside politics the life of the Queen during 1856 was not very eventful. 
On the 20th of March the confirmation of the Princess Royal brought together 
an interesting family gathering at the private chapel at Windsor. Prince Albert 
led the princess in, and was followed by the Queen and King Leopold of 
Belgium. The officers of State, and of the household, and most of the 
members of the Royal Family, were present, and the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
High Almoner, read the preface, the Archbishop of Canterbury performing the 
ceremony. Several guests were present, and in describing the event to 
Stockmar the Prince dwells with some pride on the fact that the Princess 
came through the ordeal of Dean Wellesley’s prelimmary examination a few 
days before with great success.t The choice of the Navy as Prince Alfred’s 
profession had now been made, and in April the Queen and Prince Albert, 
after much anxious thought, selected a tutor for their son. He is described 
by the Prince in one of his letters as “a distinguished and ‘most amiable 


* Greville Memoirs, Third Part. Vol. II., pp. 42—45. 

+ A few days before this event, on the 15th inst., the Royal Nursery was robbed. The Royal 
Household is, of course, under the control of the Lord Steward. One of his sub-departments is called 
‘‘The Silver Pantry,’’ which has three yeomen, one groom, and six assistants attached to it. Yet, 
when the nursery plate had to be sent to Windsor, these gorgeous functionaries, with their staff of 
porters, horses, grooms, and carts, could not condescend to convey it. It was trusted to a common carner, 
who unhappily, when on his way, stopped at a public-house for refreshménts. He and his men were 
‘only absent for five minutes,” but in that time a light spring cart had driven up to the carrier's 
waggon, and when it drove away, the box containing the Royal nursery plate had vanished. The plate 
chest was found in Bonner’s Fields containing everything but the bullion. The knife-blades and 
packing, which latter consisted of women’s dresses, were found, but the plate was never traced. 
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young officer of Engineers .° . . . one Lieutenant Cowell, who was 
Adjutant of Sir Harry Jones at Bomarsund and before Sebastopol. . . . 
He is only twenty-three, and has had a high scientific training. By this a 
great load has been taken off my heart.” * 

During the spring of the year the wounded from the Crimea had been 
pouring in. In February the Queen presented Miss Florence Nightingale with 
a jewel, somewhat resembling the badge of an Order of Knighthood, for her 


PORTSMOUTH. 


services at Scutari. On the 16th of April her Majesty went to Chatham with 
her husband to visit these victims of the war. She passed through the wards 
much affected by the sight of some of the more ghastly wounds, speaking 
kind and comforting words of sympathy to those who had suffered most 
severely. The Camp at Aldershot was also visited on the 18th of April, and 
14,000 troops were reviewed, her Majesty riding along the line whilst the 
men presented arms. Next morning was a field day, and the Queen appeared 
on the ground on horseback, wearing a Field-Marshal’s uniform, with the Star of 
the Garter over a dark-blue riding-habit. On the 23rd of April the splendid fleet 


* Martin's Life cf the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXII. 
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at Spithead was reviewed. The spectacle was one of surpassing magnificence, 
and upwards of 100,000 persons witnessed it, crowding every spot from which 
a view could be obtained between Fort Monckton and Southsea Castle. The 
Solent was alive with yachts and craft of all kinds, decked with bunting, which 
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fluttered gaily in the light breeze. The Queen’s yacht left Portsmouth Harbour 
at noon, steamed down and returned through the double line of war-ships. 
As the yacht rounded the Royal George and Duke of Wellington they opened a 
Royal salute, and their yards were suddenly manned, as if by magic, with 
seamen, each trying to cheer louder than his comrade. This manceuvre was 
repeated in succession by every ship in the fleet, and the effect was imposing 
and impressive. A mimic attack on Southsea Castle followed, and at night 
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the whole fleet was suddenly and simultaneously illaminated with blue lights 
from yards and portholes. 

‘Our army,” Prince Albert wrote, in April, “has begun to return, and 
it will require redoubled exertions to keep up its organisation.” In fact, 
already an active party in the Cabinet had begun to demand heavy retrench- 
ment on military expenditure. The Queen had long been convinced that 
hurried retrenchinents led to wasteful panic expenditure, and was very much 
concerned when she heard what was being mooted in the Ministry. Hence 
she wrote to Lord Palmerston expressing her strong feeling that retrench- 
ment should be moderate and gradual. “To the miserable reductions of the 
last thirty years,” she says, “is entirely owing our state of helplessness when 
the war began; ” and surely, she urged, Ministers were not going to forget the 
lesson taught by our sufferings in the Crimea. What, however, was most 
seriously wanted was a new military system which would properly utilise the 
money already voted for the army, and prevent it from being jobbed into the 
hands of incompetent persons with powerful family interest. Sir De Lacy Evans, 
on the 4th of March, made an effort to persuade the House of Commons to 
abolish the purchase system, which he described as “a stain upon the service 
and a dishonour to England,” and Lord Goderich warmly advocated the applica- 
tion of some effective tests of competence to candidates for commissions. But 
though everybody sympathised with Evans, nobody would help him to carry 
out his ideas. In the abstract, said Lord Palmerston, purchase was bad. No 
one would propose such a system if we were establishing an army for the first 
time. It existed only in the British army, but, then, it did exist, and it had 
existed so long that it was hard to get rid of it without injustice to individuals,* 
and great expenditure in compensation. Yet the highest estimate made of 
the value of commissions did not exceed £8,000,000—less than half the sum 
voted every year by the House of Commons for the troops; and even that sum 
would have had to be paid, not at once, but over a long series of years, under 
any scheme, to release an army which had been pawned to its officers. 
Prince Albert, in conjunction with Lord Hardinge, drew up a plan for a new 
military organisation, which, however, did not touch questions of patronage 
or promotion. On the 19th of May the Queen laid the foundation stone of 
the great military hospital at Netley, the first of the kind in England, and an 
institution which we owe entirely to her Majesty. “Loving my dear, brave 
army as I do,” she writes to King Leopold, “and having seen so many of my 
poor sick and wounded soldiers, I shall watch over this work with maternal 
anxiety.” + A visit from Prince Frederick William of Prussia brought sunshine 
into the Royal household, and gladdened the heart of the Queen’s eldest daughter, 
who was supremely happy at once again meeting her betrothed. It was during 
this visit that the Princess met with an accident, on the 25th of June, that 


* De Lacy Evans’ proposal was referred to a mixed Commission of civilians and military men. 
t+ Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, Chav. LXXITI. 
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might have ended fatally. She was sitting at her table in Buckingham Palace, 
reading a letter, when the sleeve of her dress caught fire from a candle. Luckily 
Miss Hildyard and Miss Anderson (who were in the room at the time) promptly 
rolled the Princess in the hearthrug and extinguished the flames, though her 
arm was severely burnt from below the elbow to the shoulder. 

On the 8th of July the Queen again went to Aldershot to review a great 
body of Crimean troops, the Royal party including the King of the Belgians 
and Prince Oscar of Sweden. Unfortunately the weather somewhat marred 
the grandeur of the spectacle, but it became fair enough ere the day was done 
to admit of the regiments forming in three sides of a square round the Queen’s 
carriage. Then the officers who had been under fire, with four men from each 
company and troop, stepped forward, and her Majesty, rising, addressed them 
a few words of welcome and thanks. She told them to say to their comrades 
that she had herself watched anxiously over their difficulties and hardships, 
and mourned with deep sorrow for the brave men who had fallen in their 
country’s cause. When she ceased to speak, the cry of “God save the 
Queen ” burst forth from every lip. The air was black with helmets, bearskins, 
and shakoes, which the men tossed up with delight. Flashing sabres were waving 
and glancing along the lines, and on every hillside crowds caught up the cheering 
that rose from the serried and glittering ranks of the army. Unhappily the 
day was saddened by a strange and melancholy occurrence. Lord Hardinge 
was seized with a fit whilst talking to the Queen. “He fell forward,” says 
Prince Albert, “upon the table before which he was standing. I assisted him 
to the nearest sofa, where he at once resumed what he was saying with the 
greatest clearness and calmness, merely apologising that he had made such a 
disturbance. When he was moved to London it was found his right side was 
paralysed.” Next day the Guards and Highlanders arrived, and were received by 
the Queen and enthusiastic crowds in the Park. ‘They marched past in fours,” 
writes Lord Malmesbury, “preceded by their colonels on horseback and their 
bands, in heavy marching order. Certainly they looked as if they had done 
work; their uniforms were shabby, many having almost lost all colour, their 
bearskins quite brown, and they themselves, poor fellows, though they seemed 
happy, and were laughing as they marched along, were very thin and worn.” * 
Lord Hardinge’s career was now closed. On the 9th of July he resigned, and 
on the 24th of September he died. On the 12th of July the Cabinet accord- 
ingly advised the Queen to appoint her cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in succession to Lord Hardinge, and her Majesty was gratified 
to find that the arrangement was one which was highly popular with the troops. 
Thus the intention of Wellington was fulfilled, and the army again passed 
under the direct command of a Prince of the Blood Royal. 

The Prince and Princess of Prussia paid a visit to England in August, 
arriving on the 10th and leaving on the 29th, by which time the Court had 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. ITI., p. 49. 
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retired to. Osborne. On the 30th, after spending two days in Edinburgh, the 
Queen and her family arrived at Balmoral. ‘“ We found the house finished,” 
writes the Queen in her Diary, ‘“‘as well as the offices, and the poor old house 
gone!”?* It was a stormy, tempestuous holiday, but the Queen made the best 
of it. On the 21st of September Sir James Clark introduced Miss Florence 
Nightingale to the Queen, who was greatly charmed with her, and with whom 
her Majesty held grave consultations as to the reforms that were needed in 
military hospitals. The coronation of the Czar at Moscow, on the 7th of 
September, was attended by Lord Granville as the Queen’s representative, and 
when his reports reached Balmoral, Prince Albert, in a letter to Stockmar, 
said that they regarded these as “an apotheosis and homage paid to the 
vanquished, and which cannot fail to inspire both worshipper and worshipped 
with dangerous illusions in regard to the real state of things.” 

The Queen was now getting alarmed as to the carrying out of the Treaty 
of Peace. She saw Russia making strenuous efforts to separate France and 
England. Instead of restoring Kars to the Turks, the Russians demolished the 
fortifications, and prolonged their military occupation of the country in defiance 
of the Treaty of Paris. They tried to filch Serpent Island at the mouth of the 
Danube, under the pretext that it was inside the new line of their frontier. 
They sought to push their new frontier as far south as Lake Jalpuk, because 
the Powers, misled by a faulty map, had permitted them to retain the Moldavian 
town of Bolgrad.t In each case the Emperor of the French was inclined to 
support the Russian claim. The British fleet was therefore ordered to occupy 
the Black Sea till the deadlock was ended, and when Chreptovitch, the new 
Russian ambassador, threatened to leave England because this step had been 
taken, Lord Palmerston coolly told him “the sooner he did so the better,” if 
he did not mean to give England satisfaction.t 

The King of Prussia now began to press the Queen to interfere in a 
quarrel between him and the Swiss Republic. Neuenburg or Neufchitel, by 
dynastic inheritance, had come into the possession of Frederick I. in 1707. 
In 1806 it was ceded to Napoleon, who gave it to Berthier, the most diplomatic 
of his generals. After the Great Peace it was granted an oligarchic constitution, 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXII. 

+ When the frontier was drawn, Count Orloff said to Lord Clarendon that he should take it 
as a favour if he would draw it a little farther south so as to include Bolgrad, which was the 
capital of some Russian military colonies in which the Czar was greatly interested. This was done 
as a matter of courtesy to the Czar, Orloff pointing to the position of Bolgrad on the map—a French map 
—and showing that it was such a long way from Lake Jalpuk, that the concession did not give 
Russia access to a Moldavian lake on which she might, perchance, one day build a threatening 
flotilla. After the Treaty was signed, it turned out that the place marked as Bolgrad on the French 
map was really Tabak, and that Bolgrad was actually far to the south of it, on the northern shore of 
Lake Jalpuk. The Russians therefore, insisting on the letter of the Treaty, claimed Bolgrad, on the left 
shore of the lake, leaving the right shore to Moldavia. 

t~ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 50. 
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and received as a Canton into the Swiss Confederation, but its vassalage 
to the House of Hohenzollern was formally acknowledged. In 1848 the Re- 
publican citizens of Neuenburg broke the bond that tied them to the Prussian 
crown, and though the Protocol of London of the 24th May, 1852, recognised the 
Prussian claim to the Province, the Province ignored the Protocol of London. In 
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the autumn of 1856 the Prussian party in Neuen- 
burg attacked the Republicans, but the Swiss 
Federal troops ruthlessly suppressed the rising, and 
not only killed twelve royalists, but had the au- . 
dacity to throw a hundred others into prison, == 
simply because they were loyal to their feudal lord. = 

The King of Prussia objected to their being put on 

trial, and demanded their surrender, but it was a far cry from Berlin to 
Berne, and the stubborn Switzers paid no heed to his demands. Napoleon 
IIT. menaced them in vain. Austria, always pleased to see Prussia humbled 
in Germany, threw obstacles in the way of Prussian troops marching through 
the territory of the Confederation to coerce Switzerland, and Napoleon did not 
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dare to outrage French opinion by letting them march through Alsace- 
Lorraine. In England, Palmerston smiled grimly over the embarrassment of 
Russia’s most faithful ally. He said to the Hanoverian Minister in London 
when Prussia was threatening coercion, “the Prussians will incur much ex- 
pense, and in January Switzerland will condemn the captives and then amnesty 
them; donc la farce sera finie, et la Prusse y sera pour les frais.’”’* 

Nor was this the only anxiety at Court. King “ Bomba’s ” misgovernment 
in southern Italy, and his brutal treatment of persons arbitrarily arrested on 
suspicion of disloyalty, were provoking revolution. An outbreak in the south 
must lead to a rising in the north, which in turn must involve France and 
Sardinia in war with Austria. England and France, finding their remon- 
strances disregarded by the Neapolitan Government, withdrew their legations 
from Naples in October, and ordered the fleet to make a demonstration in 
the bay. This step was sanctioned by the Queen not without some misgiving, 
because to suspend diplomatic relations with a State because its internal 
government is not to our liking, was to establish a dangerous diplomatic 
precedent. It evoked from Russia a cutting remonstrance, which, however, 
Lord Palmerston had to accept as best he could. 

On the 19th of October the Court retured to Windsor, and on the 17th 
of November, Stockmar, in response to a pressing appeal to come and advise 
the Queen in the midst of her growing difficulties, paid her what was destined 
to be his last visit. He found her heavily stricken with grief because of the 
death of her half-brother, Prince Leiningen, on the 18th. “We three,” (the 
Prince, the Princess Hohenlohe, and the Queen), she writes to King Leopold, 
“were very fond of each other, and never felt or fancied that we were not 
real Geschwister (children of the same parents). We knew but one parent— 
our mother.”+ The last day of the year brought with it one consolation. 
The Conference in Paris had settled our dispute with Russia, and a map 
was signed by the plenipotentiaries which met the requirements of the Czar, 
without giving Russia strategical advantages which she had tried to obtain. { 


* Lowe’s Bismarck, Vol. I., p. 218. t+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXIII. 

t The French Emperor was pledged to support Russia against us. But after his return from 
Biarritz, he found political parties were using his disagreement with England to weaken the Anglo- 
French alliance, and discredit his foreign policy. The secret history of the transaction, however, was 
not creditable to Palmerstonian diplomacy. Lord Malmesbury writes on the 21st of November, “ Persigny 
told me Walewski is in disgrace. The difficulty about Bolgrad and the Isle of Serpents arises from 
the Emperor having been entrapped into a promise by the Russians; but Persigny has suggested a 
solution, which has been accepted by the Emperor and our Government, namely, a Congress, which 
is to assemble, into which Sardinia is to be admitted, on condition of voting against Russia. 
Austria goes with England, and Prussia is of course excluded. This gives England a majority, 
and the Emperor an excuse for giving way.”—Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II, p. 53. Lord 
Clarendon, had, up till the beginning of December, refused to submit the dispute to a Congress, for 
the point which Russia raised about Bolgrad was simply a point of obvious chicanery which it was 
beneath the dignity of England to debate. Lord Palmerston and he yielded, however, and, as Mr. 
Greville says scornfully, by ‘‘this dodge saved us.’’—Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. II., p. 68. 
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TWO LITTLE WARS AND A “ PENAL DISSOLUTION.” 


The Queen's New Year Greeting to Napoleon Il].—A Gladstone-Disraeli Coalition—A “Scene” {n the Carlton 
Club—Mr. Disraeli’s Attack on Lord Palmerston’s Foreign Policy—The Queen Consents to Reduce the 
Income Tax—A Fallacious Budget, with Imaginary Remissions—~The Persian War — General Outram’'s 
Victories—Unpopularity of the War—Making War without Consulting Parliament—The Rupture with 
China—A “ Prancing Proconsul”—The Bombardment of Canton—Defeat of Lord Palmerston, and his Appeal 
to the Country—A Penal Dissolution—Abortive Coalition between the Peelites and Tories—Mr. Gladstone 
and the Intriguers—Split in the Peelite Party—Palmerston's Victory at the Polls—The Rout of the Man- 
chester School—The Lesson of the Election—Opening of the New Parliament—The Work of the Session — 
Mr. Gladstone’s Obstruction of the Divorce Bill—The Settlement of the Neufchatel Difficulty—The Ques- 
tion of the Principalities—Visit of the French Emperor to the Queen. 


Weritina on New Year’s Day in 1857, Lord Malmesbury says in his Diary, 
‘“The Conference opened yesterday on the questions of Bolgrad and the Isle 
of Serpents, which the Russians falsely claim as being included in the Treaty 
of Peace. The Swiss are making energetic preparations for resisting the 
threatened invasion of Neufchatel by Prussia; whilst England and France are 
using their utmost exertions to prevent a war. England has declared war 
against Persia, and Admiral Seymour has bombarded Canton to avenge an 
insult offered to our flag.”* The Queen, im a letter conveying her greetings 
to the Emperor of the French, also observes, mournfully, that “the New Year 
again begins amid the din of warlike preparations; ” and there was undoubtedly 
a feeling of disappointment in England that the Peace of Paris had not brought 
peace to the world. Yet the general condition of the country was prosperous. 
Crime, however—especially fraud and murder—had increased shockingly, and 
severe moralists in Pall Mall went about predicting that Parliament must now 
devote a Session to social legislation—especially penal legislation—so as to 
purge a corrupt people of its wickedness. But the corrupt people, much to the 
Queen’s regret, was of quite another opinion—and so were the political factions. 
The constituencies were beginning to murmur against taxation. Now that war 
was over, they demanded sweeping reductions in the income and other taxes, 
which involved the diminution of the army and navy to such slender dimensions, 
that her Majesty felt certain they would be as unfit to cope with a sudden 
emergency as they were when the Crimea was invaded. As for the factions, 
they were determined to turn out the Government, which they knew existed 
solely on the credit Palmerston had obtained by carrying on war when the 
nation wanted it, and ending it when the nation was getting sick of the 
struggle. The Queen was hostile to any abrupt change of Government at 
a time when she could see no means of replacing Palmerston’s Cabinet by a 
stronger one, and she viewed with disapprobation the subterranean intrigues 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 55. 
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which were going on between the Tories and the Peelites. That Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli were attempting, through the medium of Lord 
Stanley, to form a Coalition, was known at the Court; nay, it was even said 
that Mr. Gladstone was to take the leadership of the Tory Party in the 
House of Commons. Sir William Jolliffe, the Tory Whip, when pressed on the 
point in December, 1856, told Mr. George Byng that this was “not true at 
present; that he could not say what might or might not happen hereafter, but 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) could not be accepted as a leader, and must, in any case, 
first serve in the ranks.”’ Only a short time before that some of the younger 
members of the Party had visited the drawing-room of the Carlton Club with the 
amiable intention of throwing Mr. Gladstone out of the window. That they had 
now modified their repugnance to him indicates how keen their hunger for 
office had grown. But that’ the Tory Party was disorganised through 
Mr. Disraeli’s unpopularity, and also because Lord Palmerston’s policy, though 
Liberal abroad, was really too Conservative at home to be successfully attacked, 
is clear from a letter which Lord Derby wrote to Lord Malmesbury on the 
prosperity of the Conservatives at the close of 1856.* 

Parliament was opened on the 3rd of February, 1857, and the Queen’s Speech 
naturally referred to the wars and rumours of war that filled the air. Law 
Reform and the Bank Act were the only subjects of domestic interest dwelt 
upon. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert now appeared almost anxious to 
join Lord Derby; and the Tories, on their part, were quite prepared to support 
Mr. Gladstone in demanding that the Income Tax be reduced to 5d. in the 
current year, and abolished altogether in 1860, as had been agreed on in 1853.T 
Mr. Disraeli’s attack, on the other hand, was directed against the Foreign Policy 
of the Government. He complained that at the very time Lord Clarendon 
was encouraging the hopes of Count Cavour and of Italy at the Congress of 
Paris, France had signed a Secret Treaty guaranteeing to Austria her Italian 
provinces, and had signed it by the advice of England. Lord Palmerston denied 
the existence of this Secret Treaty. But he admitted that in 1854, when there 
was some hope that Austria would take part in the war, an agreement was made 
to the effect that should Russia raise an insurrection in North Italy, France would 
help Austria to put it down, if Austrian armies were actually co-operating with 
the Allies against Russia. In the Upper House, Lord Aberdeen voted for the 
amendment to the Address with many of the Tories—a somewhat unusual thing 
for an ex-Premier to do—and this, along with Mr. Gladstone’s cordial support 
of Mr. Disraeli, was taken to be a sign that the Peelites desired to coalesce 
with the Opposition. Lord John Russell, who was a kind of political Ishmaelite, 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 58. See also Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. II., 
p. 69. 

t+ The Duke of Beaufort and eighty Members of the Lower House, however, threatened to leave the 
Party if places in a Tory Government were given to the Peelites.—Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. IT., 
p. 57. 
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also spoke bitterly about the abortive demonstration of the fleet at Naples, 
which had drawn upon us insulting remonstrances, and had not coerced King 
Ferdinand into good behaviour. On the 17th of February Mr. Disraeli compelled 
Lord Palmerston to admit that “a military convention,” if not a Secret Treaty, 
between France and Austria had been signed, but only as a temporary arrange- 
ment. When, however, Mr. Disraeli persisted in saying it was a Secret Treaty, 
and that on the face of it there was no limit to the period of its operation, 


OLD WINDSOR LOCK. 


(From a Photograph by Taunt and Co., Oxford.) 


Palmerston lost his temper, a circumstance so extraordinary that it convinced 
the House he had been again caught tripping. 

After many harassing consultations, the Queen felt that it was impossible for 
the Cabinet to resist the growing agitation against the Income Tax. The coali- 
tion between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli was too ominous to be disregarded ; 
and so, on the 10th of February, she wrote to King Leopold, “ We think we 
shall be able to reduce the Income Tax and yet maintain an efficient navy, and 
the organisation of the army, which is even more important than the number of 
the men.” * When Sir George Cornewall Lewis brought in his Budget on the 
13th of February, it was found that he reduced the Income Tax from Is. 4d. to 
7d. in the pound; but of course this was still 2d. above the peace limit fixed in 
1853. The complaint of the Opposition was that the Government imposed 
that 2d. merely to promote what Mr. Disraeli called the “turbulent and 
aggressive policy”? abroad by which Lord Palmerston diverted the attention of 


* Martin’s Life-of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXV. 
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the country from its own affairs at home.* Mr. Gladstone attacked the Budget 
all along the line. Sir George Lewis, he said, pretended to remit £11,000,000 
of taxation. But of that sum £4,476,000 were war taxes, which necessarily 
dropped when war was over, and though Sir George brought the tea duty 
down from 1s. 9d. to 1s. 7d. on the lb., and on sugar from 20s. per cwt. 
to 183. 4d., that still raised from tea and sugar £1,400,000 more than 
the old peace duties drew from them. The real remission, then, was not 
£11,000,000, but £3,184,000. The faults of the Budget were obviously two. 
It virtually ignored the pledge of the Government in 1853 to abolish the 
Income Tax in 1860. Instead of cutting down expenditure so as to render 
it possible to keep that pledge, it increased expenditure above the peace limit, 
so as to make it impossible to surrender the Income Tax.t The accepted 
financial policy of the country had been to grant an Income Tax during 
peace solely to enable the Government to remit taxes on articles of popular 
consumption. It was granted merely to give an elastic revenue time to 
recover from sudden remissions of indirect taxation. Sir George Lewis, 
however, still kept the tax above the peace limit, and his small reductions on 
the tea and sugar duties left them standing above the peace limit also. More- 
over, he maintained his expenditure on a scale which created deficits that 
rendered the continuance of the Income Tax, without compensating remissions 
of indirect taxes, inevitable. In fact, Sir George Lewis may be said to have 
introduced the vicious principle of modern finance, by which a temporary 
Income Tax is insidiously converted into a permanent one, and by which, under 
cover of extraordinary disbursement during a war, the country is left after 
peace is declared with a residue of that outlay clingmg to the estimates, as 
ordinary and permanent annual expenditure. The Budget, however, was carried 
through in a slightly modified form, but the sudden dissolution of Parliament 
in March compelled Sir George Lewis to levy his new taxes not on a 
descending scale for three years, but for the ensuing year only, With a view 
to the popular vote to which Lord Palmerston was about to appeal, Sir 
George then surrendered 2d. of the tea duty, which brought it down to 
ls. 5d. on the pound. But he made no adequate provision for the Persian 
war, or the war with China. His alteration of the tea duty of course rendered 


# On the estimate of expenditure and revenue for 1856—1857 there was a deficit of £10,000,000. To meet 
this Sir George Lewis had borrowed £7,499,000, and he had raised £1,000,000 in Exchequer Bills. The 
total receipts from all sources, said Sir George Lewis in his Statement (Annual Register, Vol. XCIX., p. 29), 
would, when the financial year closed, be £79,384,000, and the expenditure £78,000,000, leaving a surplus 
of £1,384,000. This was a wrong calculation. The net income of the year was £75,569,575, or, after 
deductions, £72,963,151, showing a deficit on the expenditure of the year of £3,254,604. For the coming 
year, 1857-—1858, Sir George estimated his expenditure at £63,224,000, to which £2,000,000 had to be 
added for the service of war loans. The revenue he estimated at £66,565,000 ; so that he expected « 
surplus of £891,000. 

+ Quite apart from the cost of the Crimean War, Mr. Gladstone showed that £6,000,000 had been 
added to the ordinary expenditure of the country during the four years ending 1856—1857. 
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his surplus a myth, and his Budget, with an inflated expenditure, went forth, 
as Mr. Gladstone complained, with a deficiency of ways and means. In fact, 
on the eve of an appeal to the constituencies, a prudish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer “ went to the country” with a prefligate electioneering Budget. 
Mention has been already made of a “little war” that was being waged with 
Persia. It had sprung out of the irrepressible desire of the Shah to hold 
Herat, and from the traditional belief of the Foreign Office that when Herat 
was in Persian hands, “the key of India” was in the pockets of the Czar.* 
In 1851 Persia had promised that she would not meddle with Herat if the 
Afghans did not attempt to seize it. But the Governor of Candahar advanced 
on the coveted city, whose ruler appealed to Persia for protection. The Indian 
Government admitted that there was no danger to India in Persia responding 
to this appeal. The Foreign Office, however, suspended diplomatic relations 
with the Court of Teheran.t Persia then agreed to retire from Herat 
when the Afghans withdrew, and negotiations went on in a dilatory fashion 
till the Crimean War broke out, when the Czar urged Persia to resist and 
become his ally. The Shah’s Prime Minister held his Imperial master back, 
and Mr. Thomson, a typical representative of the Foreign Office in Persia, 
by way of further conciliating the friendly Premier, appointed as Firat Secre- 
tary of the British Legation, a disreputable person who had been dismissed 
from the Persian service, and whose family were among the most active 
enemies of the anti-Russian Minister. The Minister refused to receive this 
individual— Meerza Hashim by name. By way of compensating him Mr. 
Murray, who succeeded Mr. Thomson, appointed him British agent at Shiraz, 
a place where we had no mght to have an agent at all, but where, by the 
courtesy of the Persian Government, we had been allowed to have one.t The 
Persian Premier then threatened to arrest Meerza Hashim. As a matter of 
fact, he arrested his wife, and maliciously insinuated in a despatch, when Mr. 
Murray demanded her release, that he had compromised himself with the lady. 
Murray accordingly struck his flag and demanded an apology, whereupon Persia 
issued a manifesto declaring that the Afghans were advancing on Herat, and 


* Of course, Lord Beaconsfield before he died educated the Foreign Office up to the truth, which 
is, that “the key of India’’ is held in London—and that the defensible gates of India are those 
on our frontier which we can protect by our arms. But the amazing thing is that when the Foreign 
Office did believe that Herat was the ‘“‘key of India,’’ they never would let it be held by a 
Power which, like Persia, was strong enough to keep it safe with British help. Persia was the 
natural ally of England against Russia. But every effort of the Indian Government to conciliate 
Persia has been thwarted by the Foreign Office. Since we abandoned her for the sake of the 
Russian alliance against Napoleon I., the English Foreign Office has exhausted the resources of its 
diplomacy in betraying, browbeating, and irritating her. And yet it is a fact, that without the good- 
will of Persia, which enabled Russia to draw supplies from “the golden province of Khorassan,”’ 
Russia could never have marched from the Caspian to the gates of Merv. 

t Correspondence respecting relations with Persia, Parliamentary Papers, 1857, pp. 21—-39. 

+ This story of diplomatic blundering is told in the speeches of Mr. Layard and Lord Palmerston. 
Hansard, Vol. CXL., pp. 1717—1722. 
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threatening to seize that fortress. In July, 1856, a British force was ordered 
to proceed from Bombay to occupy the island of Karrack and the city of 
Bushire. By this time the Crimean War was over, and Persia could get no aid 
from her Russian ally. A Persian ambassador therefore was sent to Paris to 
negotiate for peace, but he broke his journey at Constantinople to arrange the 
terms with Stratford de Redcliffe. Whilst there, news came that Persia had 
captured Herat. Stratford demanded its evacuation, and the dismissal of the 
Prime Minister. This latter demand the Persian Envoy rejected. The English 
Government therefore went on with the war. It was, however, declared by 
the Indian Government that war was waged for the recovery of Herat, which 
Persia had offered to evacuate, whereas the British Government, in their 
declaration, stated that their object was the dismissal of the Persian Premier,* 
who had foiled the attempt of Russia to drag the Shah into the Crimean 
War. The Expedition, led by General Outram, occupied Karrack and cap- 
tured Bushire. But these victories did not really determine the issue. In 
England the war had become unpopular. Palmerston had begun it, and carried 
it on without consulting the House of Commons, by the simple expedient of 
using the revenues of India to meet its expenses. This was a source of 
supplies which the House, of course, could not control. At the beginning 
of the Session it was currently rumoured that the Government would soon 
be called to account for a proceeding which the Representative Chamber was 
bound to view with jealousy and suspicion. 

These mutterings of hostility alarmed Palmerston, for he had already 
determined to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country against the 
condemnation which the House of Commons had passed on his policy in China. 
Whilst, as yet, the full bearing of his Persian policy was imperfectly under- 
stood by the constituencies, he hastened to make peace, and Persia, after her 
defeats, was not disposed to be obstinate. ‘But the Shah refused to dismiss his 
Prime Minister, and Palmerston was accordingly fain to withdraw his demand, 
and be content with an apology for the imputations which had been cast on 
Mr. Murray’s character. Such was the inglorious end of a war which is one 
of the least creditable events in Lord Palmerston’s career. As might be ex- 
pected, when the General Election was over, and the new Parliament met, 
Ministers were fiercely attacked for declaring and prosecuting the war uncon- 
stitutionally without consulting the House of Commons. The country was 
now fully alive to the danger that lurked in such a monstrous extension of 
the Queen’s prerogative as would permit her to use the revenues of India, 
which the House of Commons could not control, for carrying on war outside 
the Indian Empire. The only real control which the people have over the 
Crown is their power to stop supplies for the army. The Persian War, how- 
ever, proved that the Crown could draw supplies and troops from India, without 
any Parliamentary sanction whatever. Palmerston’s policy had thus put into 

* Papers respecting Persia, p. 211. 
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the hands of the Queen a deadlier weapon of despotism than either the Tudorr 
or the Stuarts had dared to wield. But the attack, damaging as it was, failed 
-to upset the Ministry; though the House, in 1858, at Mr. Gladstone’s sugges- 
tion, forced the Government to accept a clause in the India Bill which disallowed 
such pretensions on the part of the Crown.* 

But at the beginning of the Session of 1857 it was not Persia but China 
that really engrossed the attention of the country. A dispute between Sir John 
Bowring, Governor of Hong Kong, and the Chinese authorities at Canton, 


SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


raised an issue which made it easy for the Peelites to unite with the Tories, 
and the Cobdenites with both. 

The Chinese War of 1857 occupies an unique place in the events of the 
Victorian epoch, because it was a war which was provoked by a member of 
the Peace Society. In October, 1856, the Chinese authorities arrested twelve 
Chinamen on board a native lorcha called the Arrow, on a charge of piracy. 
The British Consul, asserting that the Arrow was a British ship, contended very 
properly that the accused should have been demanded from him. Nine of the- 
Chinamen were released. Sir John Bowring thereupon insisted on the release of 
the other three, and an apology within forty-eight hours, on pain of immediate 


* India under Lord Canning, by the Duke of Argyll, p. 72. See also 21 and 22 Vict., o. 106, 
Section 55. Lord Beaconsfield made another attempt to evade this section by bringing Indian troops to- 
Malta during the Russo-Turkish War in 1877. 
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reprisals. The three men were released; but the Chinese Governor courteously 
refused to apologise, because, he said, as the Arrow was not a British ship, no 
wrong had been done to the British flag. This was literally true, for Sir J. Bow- 
ring, as everybody now admmits, was utterly mistaken as to the nationality of the 
lorcha. The courtesy of the Chinese in surrendering the prisoners in deference 
to an illegal demand, which Bowring had couched in terms of offensive arrogance, 
was rewarded next day by the bombardment of the luckless commercial city 
of Canton—a barbarous act which could be justified by the laws neither of 
God nor of man. In fact, “a prancing pro-Consul,” to use a famous phrase of 
Sir William Harcourt’s, had virtually usurped the prerogative of the Crown, 
and levied war on a foreign Government on his own responsibility. Instead 
of recalling Bowring and the British Consul, Lord Palmerston, without giving 
the matter much thought, identified himself with their proceedings, though 
many Members of his Cabinet, notably Lord Granville and Mr. Labouchere, 
who afterwards were forced to defend Bowring in Parliament, personally dis- 
approved of his conduct.* But Ministers virtually abandoned the case of the 
Arrow when the controversy grew hot. “As usual,” writes Mr. Morley, “they 
shifted the ground from the particular to the general; if the Chinese were 
right about the Arrow they were wrong about something else; if legality did not 
exactly justify violence, it was at any rate required by policy; Orientals mistake 
justice for fear; and so on through the string of well-worn sophisms, which 
are always pursued in connection with such affairs.” + The real truth, as 
the Tory leaders said in the debates in both Houses of Parliament, was that 
Bowring’s vanity had been hurt because the Chinese had refused to receive 
him in Canton. When he sent Admiral Sir M. Seymour to bombard the port 
he tacked on to his original ultimatum a demand that foreigners should be 
freely admitted to the city, on the ground that this privilege, though ceded 
by the Treaty of 1846, had never been granted. Admitting that his inter- 
pretation of this disputed point in the Treaty was correct, neither he nor 
Lord Palmerston had any right to force that interpretation on China by war. 
Their duty was to have acted in concert with the Governments of France 
and the United States, who were equally interested in the question, and in 
this way to exhaust the resources of diplomacy, before appealing to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. Every Member of both Houses of Parliament who was 
not an infatuated partisan of Lord Palmerston’s took this view of the case; 
and when Mr. Cobden, on the 26th of February, brought forward a motion 
condemning the policy of the Government, he carried it, after a debate which 
lasted many nights, by a majority of sixteen.t Im the House of Lords the 
Government repelled the attack, on the 27th of February, by a majority of 


* Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. II., p. 93. 

t+ Life of Cobden, Chap. XXIV. 

+ The vote was 247 for, and 263 against. the Ministry. See Cobden’s Speeches, Vol. IT., pp. 121—156, 
for his indictment. 
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thirty-six; and had the division been taken on the same night in the 
Commons, the majority, after Cobden’s and Russell’s speeches, would have 
been so enormous that Palmerston would hardly have dared to ask the Queen 
to dissolve Parliament. But he adroitly delayed matters, held a meeting of 
his Party, harangued them, and threatened them with a dissolution, . and 
so, by the 4th of March, when the division was taken, the majority against 
him dwindled to sixteen.‘ On the 5th of March, Ministers announced that 
Parliament would be dissolved and the sense of the country taken on the issue. 
The antipathy of the Queen to “penal dissolutions,’’ indeed, to any dissolution 
of Parliament, if it can be avoided, was overcome by Lord Palmerston repre- 
senting that the majority against him was exceedingly small—that it was made 
up of a coalition of factions, whose leaders, agreeing only on one point, could 
not possibly form a stable Government. On the other hand, from a General 
Election a Government of some kind would be evolved with a solid working 
majority, an advantage of supreme importance in the eyes of the Sovereign. 
Then the game of intrigue began. Lord Malmesbury was sent to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert to negotiate an alliance between the Tories and the Peelites, his proposal 
being, says Lord Malmesbury, “that we should not take a hostile part towards 
each other’s candidates.” By this arrangement it was supposed that no personal 
enmities would be made, and the difficulty of organising an actual coalition, 
if such should be deemed necessary, would therefore be minimised.* Mr. 
Herbert rejected these overtures, because the Peelites had become so much 
divided in opinion and so weak in influence, that his desire was to see them 
dispersed. Lord Malmesbury then sounded Mr. Gladstone at the Carlton 
Club. “He had,” writes his lordship, “seen Sidney Herbert, who told him of 
our interview, and Gladstone said he quite disagreed with his views, and had 
told him so. . . . His leanings are apparently towards us, but he was 
quite of my opinion that no sort of agreement should be made beyond the 
one I had proposed.”’+ In fact, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Herbert had very 
nearly quarrelled over the matter. Writing to Sir George Lewis on the 16th of 
March, the late Mr. A. Hayward says, “Gladstone and S. Herbert have come 
to an explanation which has ended very like the lovers’ separation in Little’s 


poems :— 
‘You may down that pathway rove, 


While I shall take my way through this.’ 


* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 63. Mr. Greville declares that Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
had ‘‘made up their minds to coalesce with Gladstone and the Peelites on the first opportunity.” 
—Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. II., p. 93. Lord Malmesbury says that at a private meeting 
of the Tory Party on the 4th of March, Lord Derby denied that he had coalesced with Mr. Gladstone, 
but refused to be dictated to by any member of the party as to ‘‘the course he should pursue with 
regard to any political personages whatever,’’ a declaration which was loudly cheered. The general 
opinion was that such a coalition, though the Tory leaders favoured it, would have split up the Tory Party. 

+ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 64. Note that the attitude of the Peelites to the 
Tory Party curiously resembled that of the Liberal Unionists in 1837. 
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Sidney Herbert takes the Liberal and Gladstone the Derbyite turn. I know 
-no one who will follow Gladstone’s lead in the matter, except, perhaps, Lord 
A. Harvey.” * 

As a rule in England, the Minister who dissolves Parliament and appeals 
to the country is beaten. The General Election of 1857 was a startling ex- 
ception to that rule. For Palmerston it was a complete victory. For his 
opponents it was not a defeat—but a rout. Cobden, Bright, Gibson, Fox, 
and Miall were rejected by the very men whose fortunes they had made by 
their Free Trade policy. As Mr. Morley says, “nothing had been seen like 
it since the disappearance of the Peace Whigs in 1812, when Brougham, 
Tierney, Lamb, and Horner all lost their seats.” + The Peelites suffered almost 
as cruelly. The Conservative ranks were sadly thinned, for twenty-four counties 
were won by the Ministry ; in fact, the Times declared, that the Tories would 
“never again, as a party, become candidates for office.” { The ‘“ Manchester 
School ” lost its supporters, (1), because it had got the reputation of factiously 
opposing all Governments; (2), because the manufacturers, enriched by Free 
Trade, had ceased to be Radical; and (8), because they thought that when 
Palmerston forced Bowring into Canton at the point of the bayonet, cotton 
goods would go in with him. The Peelites were beaten (1), because they were 
divided among themselves ; and (2), because they were a small faction, and in a 
General Election a.small faction generally is crushed in the collision between 
the great parties. The Tories lost adherents (1), because the farmers resented 
their support of an amendment moved by their natural enemy, Mr. Cobden; 
and (2), because rumours were spread abroad by Lord Palmerston’s agents that 
they were about to coalesce with Mr. Gladstone, who represented the principles 
of “the traitor Peel.” Lord Palmerston triumphed (1), because his only Liberal 
rival, Lord John Russell, had alienated the country by his tortuous disloyalty 
to two Ministries, and incurred the hatred of the Dissenters by his defence of 
Church Rates; (2), because his personal popularity, after bringing the wars with 
Russia and Persia to an end, was unbounded; and (3), because he and his 
satellites poured forth speeches, inflated with cheap and vulgar “ patriotic ” 
claptrap, to such an extent that even Mr. Greville says in his “ Memoirs” 
that he was “disgusted at the enormous and shameful lying with which the 
country is deluged.” § England, moreover, was involved in a war with China, 
and after all Palmerston was the only political leader who had proved that he 
could carry on a war with least discredit to the country. || The election was, 


* Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q.C., from 1814 to 1844. Edited by Henry E. Carlisle. 
2 Vols. London, Murray, 1886. 

t+ Life of Cobden, Chap. XXIV. 

t Annual Summary of the Zimes for 1857. On the 24th of February, 1858, the Tories formed 
Lord Derby’s second Government. 

§ Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. IT., p. 99. 

lt Lord Derby had shrunk from carrying on the Crimean War when Lord Aberdeen resigned. 
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therefore, a personal one. Constituents did not scrutinise closely the principles 
or capacity of candidates, so long as they promised to support Lord Palmer- 
ston,* and so numbers of Parliamentary Reformers crept unnoticed into the 
House. But in such cases the loyalty of a majority lasts no longer than the 
popularity of the leader. Let him make one false step that forfeits popu- 
larity, and then his supporters desert him, disinterring what they call their 
“ principles’ from buried election addresses to justify their “new departure.” 
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OHINESE LORCHAS IN THE OANTON RIVER. 


It was unfortunate that neither the Queen nor Prince Albert recognised this 
fact, and that they both imagined that Palmerston’s principles—which, in 
domestic policy, were reactionary and illiberal—were as popular as Palmerston 
himself. The only true and just criticism of this historic Election, which sent 
189 new Members to the House of Commons, and for a time broke the old 
parties to pieces, was passed by the Duke of Newcastle. Writing to Mr. 
Hayward on the 10th of April, he says:—“I come to the conclusion that 
Palmerston will be disappointed with his new Parliament. The gain to 

* Even new Tory candidates, when they saw how the current of public opinion was setting, began 


to beg support by saying that if they had been in the House when the China vote was taken, they 
would have voted for Lord Palmerston.—See Greville Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 100. 
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Inberal opinion is very great, and the Derby party is for the present 
smashed; but in these gains are to be found Palmerston’s disadvantages. 
Nobody can fear the alternative of a Derby Ministry, and if Palmerston rises 
to the occasion he will soon find his popularity gone and his Government in 
danger. It is all nonsense to suppose that the China vote has really influ- 
enced the decision of the country; but there is a question which alone 
Palmerston cares about (and that in an adverse sense), which has gained 
ground everywhere, and is now established as the question of the day— 
Reform of Parliament; and I have no belief in a good measure coming from 
unwilling men; and how unwilling are the influential men in the present 
Cabinet my former association with them pretty well informs me.” * 

From this Election the history of the Queen’s reign enters on a fresh 
phase. Underlying every party intrigue and combination there is hence- 
forth to be detected an irrepressible though concealed antagonism between 
the Parliamentary Reformers and their opponents. In England, it is a curious 
fact that political parties always exhaust their ingenuity in veiling the real 
issue between them. When a Government is punished by dismissal, it is not 
dismissed for the blunder it has committed, but because it has done, or 
refused to do, something else, which is hardly hinted at in public, but which 
has offended a powerful body of its supporters. Palmerston was a Minister 
whose ardent, impetuous temperament, and confidence in his own dexterity, 
rendered him prone to commit blunders. A Minister of that typé can go on 
blundering with impunity so long as he is supposed to be trustworthy on the 
one great question which lies closest to the hearts of that section of his sup- 
porters, who are prepared to sacrifice him for their cause. But whenever they 
discover that he is not to be trusted, they take advantage of his first mis- 
take to combine with his enemies and overthrow him. In the new Parliament 
of 1857, it was therefore clear that Palmerston’s personal ascendency would 
last till the party of Parliamentary Reform discovered that they had abso- 
lutely nothing to expect from him, save open or concealed hostility. It was 
because the Queen did not grasp this fact that she was startled to find, a 
few months after Parliament met, how rapidly Palmerston’s popularity was 
waning. Prince Albert also, strangely enough, mistook the verdict of the 
country in 1857, as being one cast solely against “the peace-at-any-price 
people.” + 

On the 7th of May the House of Commons began the business of the new 
Session. On that day the Lord Chancellor read the Queen’s Speech, which, 
contrary to general expectation, did not contain any reference to Parlia- 
mentary Reform. It was, says Lord Malmesbury, “the lamest production, 


* Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q.C., Vol. I., pp. 312, 313. 

+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXV. On the 5th of March, 1858, he writes to 
Stockmar :—‘‘ Lord Palmerston’s sudden decline in popularity was a remarkable phenomenon.’’—-Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXXIV. 
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even for a Queen’s Speech, I ever read.”* However, it gave a soothing 
account of foreign affairs, and intimated not only that the main stipulations 
of the Treaty of Paris had been carried out, and that the Neufchiatel difficulty 
was in a fair way of being settled, but it announced the signature of a Treaty 
of Peace with Persia. The only subject for regret in our foreign relations 
was, of course, the war with China. The legislative programme was meagre 
in the extreme, for the only important Bills promised were, one relating to 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts over wills and divorce, and another 
to check fraudulent breaches of trust. The Address was carried with very 
little debate, the Radicals being satisfied to let the question of Parliamentary 
Reform sleep, because Lord Palmerston promised that during the recess the 
Cabinet would give the subject serious consideration. It was, in truth, a dull 
and uneventful Session. | 

But a slight fillip of interest was imparted to it by the revival of the old 
controversy as to the admission of Jews to Parliament. The election of Baron 
Rothschild as one of the Members for the City of London compelled the Govern- 
ment to deal with the matter, and Lord Palmerston brought forward a Bill, on 
the 15th of May, to alter the law relating to Parliamentary Oaths, and remove 
from the statute book .one of the last relics of medieval bigotry. Although it 
was bitterly opposed by many Tories, such as Sir F. Thesiger and Mr. 
Whiteside, the Bill passed the House of Commons, but only to be thrown 
out by the House of Lords. Lord John Russell then tried to solve the 
problem by bringing in a Bill to extend the operation of the Act, 1 and 2 Vict. 
cap. 106, giving a discretion as to the forms on which certain oaths are 
administered. But while this Bill was in progress it was proposed to free 
the Jews from their Parliamentary disabilities by applying to thetr case the 
provisions of the Act 5 and 6 William IV. cap. 62. This Act was passed to 
enable a solemn declaration to be substituted for an oath in certain instances. 
The only question was whether the Act could be stretched so as to include the 
oath imposed on Members of Parliament. On Lord John Russell’s motion a 
Select Committee was appointed to inquire if the Act applied to Parliamentary 
Oaths, but in due time they reported that it did not. This virtually ended 
the controversy for the Session, and Lord John Russell could only give notice 
that he would renew the agitation next year. 

Undoubtedly the legal and social reforms proposed by the Government in 
1857 were those which created most excitement in the country. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts had been long threatened with extinction, and at last the Government dealt 
them a fatal blow. Bills were introduced in May transferring to purely secular 
tribunals their Testamentary Jurisdiction and the greater part of their control 
over the Marriage Laws, and though the establishment of the new Court of 
Probate was not much opposed, the Divorce Bill was fiercely debated. 
Members who were under sacerdotal influence attacked this measure with 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., p. 70. 
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the utmost ferocity. Indeed, it was not opposed, but factiously obstructed, 
clause by clause and line by line, Mr. Gladstone being the most energetic of 
its opponents.* It was, however, passed, and undoubtedly the Government 
won some credit in the country by the pertinacity with which they piloted 
this embarrassing measure through both Houses of Parliament. “I am very 
glad,” writes Lord Campbell, in his Journal, “that the Divorce Bill finally 
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passed the Commons framed al- 
most exactly according to the 
recommendations of the commis- 
sion over which I had the honour to preside, preserving the law as it 
has practically subsisted for two hundred years: that a husband who has 
conducted himself properly may obtain a dissolution of the marriage for 
the adultery of the wife, and that a wife may obtain a dissolution of the 
marriage for the adultery of the husband, attended by incest, or any aggrava- 
tion which renders it impossible for the connubial union to continue; the 

* This was one of the first recorded cases of ‘‘ obstruction” in the modern sense of the word. 


Mr. Parnell used, at one time, to justify his tactics by citing as a precedent Mr. Gladstone’r opposition 
to the Divorce Bill. 
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law being now to be administered by a regular judicial tribunal, instead of 
the injured parties being obliged to petition the Legislature for private Acts 
of Parliament to dissolve the marriage. We are assailed on the one hand by 
those who hold that, according to divine law, marriage cannot be dissolved 
even for adultery, and on the other by those who think that for this purpose 
no distinction should be made between the sexes,* and that in all cases the 
wife should be entitled to a divorce on proof of any breach of the marriage 
vow by the husband. But I think the true principle is, that the marriage ought 
only to be dissolved when it is impossible for the injured party to condone, and 
that Divine Providence has constituted an essential difference in this respect 
between the adultery of the husband and the adultery of the wife. I would 
rather run the risk of cases of great hardship occurring, when it would seem 
desirable that women should be released from the tyranny of profligate and 
brutal husbands, than give too great a facility to divorce, which has a 
tendency most demoralising.” ft 

Another measure of sound reform, with which Lord Campbell honourably 
associated his name, gave rise to a curious incident, towards the end of the 
Session, in the House of Commons. “Since I returned from circuit,” says Lord 
Campbell, in his Diary, “my chief business has been to watch the progress 
through the House of Commons of my Bill for checking the trade in obscene 
publications by allowing them to be seized in the depéts of the dealers. 
Brougham had hardly ventured to oppose the Bill as it passed through the Lords, 
but afterwards he wrote a violent article against it in the Law Magazine, and 
he put up Roebuck to assail it in the House of Commons. The Bill, being in 
Committee yesterday (July 12th), I showed myself in the Peers’ Gallery to 
watch its fate, and that I might be consulted, if necessary, during the debate. 
Roebuck contented himself with reading a letter which he had received from 
Brougham, pointing out the danger of country justices perverting the Bill 
for the punishment of poachers; and it went through the Committee with 
the amendments which I had suggested and assented to. The Speaker then sent 
me a message by the Chancellor of the Exchequer complaining that I had 
appeared in the House to overawe thew deliberations, like Cardinal Wolsey and 
Charles I., and that it would become his duty to protest against such an un- 
constitutional proceeding.”’ { 

Brief mention must also be made of the Fraudulent Trusts Bill, as one of 


* That no such distinction should be made is the view which seems to be gaining ground now. 
The French Chamber adopted it in their Divorce Bill of 1886, and it has been adopted in the law 
. of Scotland, where, as in France, paramours are not permitted to marry after divorce is granted. 
In England the marriage of paramours, outside the forbidden degrees of affinity and consanguinity, 
strongly condemned by Bishop Wilberforce in the debates on the Divorce Bill, is permissible. Though, 
as a concession to Wilberforce and his followers, it was enacted that a clergyman might refuse to perform 
the ceremony, the concession did not satisfy anybody.—See Life of Wilberforce, Vol. IT., pp. 343—347. 

t+ Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. II., p. 351. 

¢ Life of Lord Campbell, Vol. II., p. 353. 
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the Ministerial achievements during the Session of 1857. Several glaring 
cases of embezzlement on the part of trustees had recently occurred, and yet 
it was found that the existing criminal law could not reach the guilty 
parties. Sir Alexander Cockburn, before his elevation to the Bench, had 
promised to deal with this scandal, and now his successor, Sir Richard 
Bethell, afterwards Lord Westbury, fulfilled that promise. The object of his 
Bill was simply to make trustees of settlements, directors of companies, and 
other persons invested with a fiduciary character, criminally responsible for 
frauds, or for the misappropriation of the funds entrusted to their care. The 
Bill passed both Houses. The only serious opposition it met with was from 
Lord St. Leonards, who dreaded lest its severity might deter honest and 
substantial men from serving as trustees. 

These were among the chief results of the brief but useful Session of 1857, 
which was prorogued on the 28th of August. Up to midsummer the House 
of Commons dozed through halcyon days, only too well pleased to do the 
bidding of its master. Lord John Russell was meek, Mr. Gladstone was an 
absentee, the Tories were discouraged, and the Radicals were docile. To go 
to a division at this time on any question was to rush to ignominious defeat. 
But about the middle of July the House began to show signs of a quickened 
life. The debates on the Persian War roused the combatant spirit of the 
Opposition; Mr. Gladstone reappeared, as Ministers knew to their cost when 
the Divorce Bill was obstructed ; and it was remarked that even Palmer- 
ston’s most subservient followers no longer hesitated to cheer Mr. Roebuck 
or Mr. Disraeli, when they made an exceptionally clever attack on the 
Ministry. In August the shadow of the Indian Mutiny darkened the 
prospects of the Government, and when Parliament was prorogued there was 
some ill-concealed grumbling among the captious critics of the Court, because 
the Queen went to Scotland at a time when the British Empire in India was 
in dire peril. But on the whole, Palmerston’s prestige was not materially 
impaired. His domestic programme, modest as it was, had been successfully 
carried out. Moreover, for the first time in his career, his relations with 
the Court had been put on a satisfactory footing. On this point Mr. Greville 
records an interesting conversation with Lord Clarendon, who told him that 
the Queen had treated Palmerston during the Session with unreserved con- 
fidence. Palmerston, on the other hand, found it expedient to treat the 
Queen with a deference and attention which had produced a favourable 
change in her sentiments towards him. Mr. Greville says, “Clarendon told 
me that Palmerston had lately been ailing in a way to cause some uneasiness. 

Clarendon talked one day to the Queen about Palmerston’s health, con- 
cerning which she expressed her anxiety, when Clarendon said she might indeed 
be anxious, for it was of the greatest importance to her, and if anything 
happened to him he did not know where she could look for a successor to him, 
that she had often expressed her great desire to have a strong Government, 
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and that she had now got one, Palmerston being a strong Minister. She 
' admitted the truth of it. Clarendon said he was always very earnest with her 
to bestow her whole confidence on Palmerston, and not even to talk to others on 
any subjects which properly belonged to him, and he had more than once 
(when, according to her custom, she began to talk to kim on certain things), 
said to her, ‘Madam, that concerns Lord Palmerston, and I think your 
Majesty had better reserve it for your communications with him.’ He referred 
to the wonderful change in his own relations to Palmerston, that seven or 
eight years ago Palmerston was full of hatred and suspicion of him, and now 
they were the best of friends, with mutual confidence and goodwill, and lately, 
when he was talking to Palmerston of the satisfactory state of his relations 
to the Queen, and of the utility it was to his government that it should 
be so, Palmerston said, ‘And it is likewise a very good thing that she has 
such boundless confidence in her Secretary for Foreign Affairs, when after 
all there is nothing she cares about so much.” * — 

And yet it cannot be said that in foreign affairs Lord Palmerston had won 
any conspicuous triumph for British diplomacy. The dispute with Persia did 
not end gloriously for England. It is true that the controversy over Neuf- 
chétel, in which the Queen, owing to her close relations with the Royal 
Family of Prussia, was deeply interested, terminated happily.t But on the 
other hand, the vexed question of the Danubian Principalities was still open, 
and it was almost certain that it would lead to the diplomatic humiliation of 
England. 

The future government of the two Principalities was left by the Congress 
of Paris to be settled by the Treaty Powers. Russia desired their union 
under a Native prince. France and Sardinia desired their union under a 
foreign prince, fearing that a Native ruler would soon become a mere satrap 
of the Czar. Turkey and Austria desired to keep the Principalities separate, 
and this view was warmly supported by Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon. 
At the Congress of Paris, France had insidiously suggested to Austria that 
she should take the Principalities, the object being to justify new territorial 
arrangements on the Rhine in French interests. After that proposal was 
rejected, the French Emperor drew closer and closer to Russia; but when the 
General Election gave Palmerston a solid majority, Russia became effusively 
civil to England. When, however, England persisted in acting with Austria 
and the Porte, thereby resisting territorial changes, which could only be made 


* Greville Memoirs, Third Part, Vol. II., p. 3. 

¢ This dispute was settled by a Conference which met at Paris on Sth March, 1857, Franco, 
Austria, England, and Russia being represented, Prussia and Switzerland being occasionally admitted 
with a consultative voice. Frederick William IV. resigned all his rights to Neufchatel for a pecuniary 
indemnity, which he generously refused afterwards to take, and the royalist prisoners were set free. 
The severance of this province was as great an advantage to Prussia, as the separation of Hanover 
was to England. 
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at the expense of Austrian and Turkish interests,* the French Emperor took 
umbrage at our diplomacy. But Persigny’s influence was successfully exerted 
to hold him true to the Anglo-French alliance, Persigny’s chief argument 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


(From a Photograph by Bassano.) 


being that a war with England would so convulse France that, in the general 
confusion, the Bonapartist dynasty might disappear. Napoleon ILI., therefore, 
determined to pay the Queen a private visit, and, though her Majesty was not 
anxious to receive him, she consented to do so, in the hope and belief that 


* France and Sardinia would have made an Austrian occupation of the Principalities ground for 
demanding, by way of compensation, the retirement of Austria from Northern Italy. 
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personal communications between the two sovereigns might serve some useful 
purpose. 

When this visit was paid, in August, the controversy over the Principalities 
had become very serious. The Moldavian elections had returned a majority 
of Separatists, and the French complained that this result was due to the 
influence of English agents over the constituencies. France, Russia, and Sar. 
dinia, in fact, threatened to suspend diplomatic relations with Turkey unless 
the elections were annulled. The Eastern Question, in short, had once more 
been re-opened, and Europe was thus brought to the brink of war. The French 
Emperor, the Queen, and Prince Albert freely interchanged their ideas on the 
question at Osborne, whilst at the same time the French and English Ministers 
—namely, Persigny, Walewski, Palmerston, and Clarendon—carried on a series 
of conferences. The grievance of the Emperor was that, though Turkey had 
promised France to annul the elections, at the last moment she had, at the 
instigation of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, broken her promise. The Porte had 
admitted that they were thus in the wrong, but had excused their conduct by 
saying that they acted under pressure from England and the English Ambas- 
sador. The annulment of the elections was now with France a point of honour; 
and as Persigny had failed to bring Palmerston and Clarendon to reason on the 
point, his Majesty had resolved to appeal to the Queen. The Queen and her 
husband seem to have met the Emperor’s arguments with Lord Stratford’s 
counter-statement, but in vain. The end of their conference was a victory for 
France on the main point at issue. Lord Stratford was to be ordered to reverse 
his course, and to call on the Porte to annul the elections. ‘ Lord Palmerston,” 
writes Lord Malmesbury on the 14th of August, “has given way on the ques- 
tion of the Principalities, so the Emperor has gained his point by his visit to 
Osborne. The dispute arose on the question of the union of the Principalities, 
which France, Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia supported. England, Austria, 
and Turkey opposed the union; and the elections in Moldavia having been 
in favour of England, the French, Russians, &c., accused the English Govern- 
ment of having influenced them unfairly, and demanded that they should be 
annulled. The Porte refused this, upon which the Ambassadors of France, 
Prussia, and Sardinia struck their flags. The Emperor Napoleon, instead 
of wasting time in useless correspondence, came over himself, and the question 
was settled at once. I do not pretend to judge whether Palmerston was right 
or wrong, but his defeat must have cost him a bitter pang. Louis Napoleon’s 
Ministers have been completely won over by the Russians, especially Walewski.’’* 
The Queen was certainly of a different opinion. She thought that Palinerston 
had succeeded in effecting a compromise, and not a capitulation. Prince 
Albert was also distinctly under the impression that whilst England surrendered 
on the question of the elections, France had surrendered on the question of 
uniting the Principalities. A Memorandum was drawn up on 9th of August, 

* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. II., pp. 78, 79. 
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embodying some arrangement of this sort, but Walewski refused to sign it, 
upon the ground, says Sir T. Martin, “that the Emperor’s Government desired 
to keep the satisfaction to be obtained from the Porte and the arrangement 
subsequently to be made respecting the Principalities distinct from each other, 
and also because, were he to sign the Memorandum, it would appear that 
France had made a concession on the latter point for the purpose of inducing 
the Sultan to agree on the former.” He also appears to have stated that it 
was not necessary to sign the document, because “amongst men of honour 
writing was unnecessary.” In May, 1858, at the second Congress of Paris, 
it was discovered that writing in this case was extremely necessary. When 
the British Plenipotentiaries contended that the French Emperor had yielded 
on the point of the union of the Principalities, His Majesty denied that he 
had done anything of the sort. The only concession he ever made, according 
to his account, was that he would not insist on their being ruled: over by a 
foreign prince—a detail of secondary consequence. It seems also to have been 
admitted on our side that we had agreed to recognise the administrative 
union of the provinces, so that the misunderstanding may have arisen out 
of a quibble over the terms “ administrative ” and “ political” union. 

During this visit, Lord Malmesbury tells us that extraordinary precautions 
were taken by the Queen for the Emperor’s protection. ‘Highty detectives 
were sent down from London, besides French police. The strictest guard was 
kept round the Palace and over the island. Besides this, a number of 
men-of-war’s boats guarded the shore, and did not allow a single boat to 
approach.” * From a memorandum of their conversations which Prince Albert 
drew up, it is obvious that the settlement of the question of the Principalities 
was not the sole object of Napoleon’s journey to Osborne. He broached a 
great many insidious proposals for a redistribution of European territory, also 
for a revision of the Treaties of 1815, but they were all coldly and sceptically 
received. He even suggested a wild scheme for converting the Mediterranean 
into an Huropean lake. “Spain might have Morocco, Sardinia a part of 
Tripoli, England Egypt, Austria a part of Syria—et que sais je,” writes Prince 
Albert, in describing this suggestion; + the first step being a friendly under- 
standing with England on the subject. As his Majesty had told the Prince 
he was soon to have an interview with the Russian Czar, it need hardly 
be said that no encouragement was given by the Queen to these extraordinary 
projects. In truth, neither the Queen nor her Ministers were at this moment 
in a mood for entering on an adventurous foreign policy. The Indian Empire 
had been shaken to its centre by the revolt of the Bengal Army, a revolt 
known in history as the great Indian Mutiny, and the causes of which must 


now be traced. 
* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, Vol. ITI., p. 78. 
+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXIX. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


The Centenary of Plassey—Rumours of Rebellion— Causes of the Mutiny—The Annexation of Oudh—Lord 
Dalhousie’s Indian Policy—Its Disturbing Effect on the Minds of the Natives—The Royal Family of 
Delhi—The Hindoo ‘“‘Sumbut’’—The Discontent of the Bengal Army—The Grievances of the Sepoy —The 
Greased Cartridges—The Mystery of the ‘“ Chupatties ”"—Mutiny of the Garrison at Meerut—The March 
to Delhi—Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow—The Tragedy of Cawnpore—Death of the Commander-in- 
Chief—Who took Delhi?-Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab—The Saviour of India—Lord Canning at 
Calcutta—First Relief of Lucknow—Despatch of Sir Colin Campbell—Second Relief of Lucknow—Savage 
Fighting at the Secunder-baugh—The Queen's Letter to Sir Colin Campbell—His Retreat to Cawnpore— 
His Management of the Campaign—Windham’‘s Defeat at the Pandoo River—Sir Colin Campbell's Victory 
over the Gwalior Army. 


Wir the exception of the Sicilian Vespers, no revolt ever smote a great Empire 
so unexpectedly as the Indian Mutiny. Gaily was the centenary of Plassey 
celebrated at a banquet in London on the 23rd of June, though the sultry air 
of India was even then laden with rumours of a wide-spreading rebellion. A 
few casual allusions to these reports were made in both Houses of Parliament, 
but July brought with it the rush of rising waters in the dull ears of the 
nation, when news of the atrocities of Meerut and the rebel march on Delhi 
atartled the country from its apathy. 

To the end of time historians will probably differ as to what it wus that 
caused the Indian Mutiny. Some have laid stress on considerations of general 
policy. Others have attributed the catastrophe to special acts of administration. 
The acis of administration were, however, but the sparks that exploded the 
forces of revolution, which had been slowly accumulating in the country. To 
understand the origin of the Indian Mutiny one must understand the adminis- 
tration of Lord Dalhousie, and fairly estimate the last acts of his viceregal 
career. Of these none had a more serious effect on the minds of the Native 
Courts than the annexation of Oudh. Inasmuch as Dalhousie was personally 
a strong opponent of annexation, the presumption is that the step, objectionable 
as if seems, was inevitable. Oudh was misgoverned by a vicious but feeble- 
minded Prince, and the people were tortured not only by his besotted tyranny, 
but by the exactions of a corrupt aristocracy. At the same time, the Kings 
of Oudh had long been trusty allies of the East India Company, who had 
borrowed money from them, protected them against their mutinous subjects, 
and used their territory as a recruiting ground for the Sepoy army. One- 
half of Oudh had been given to the Company, by the Treaty of 1801, on 
condition that a British army should be maintained in the country for the 
support of the reigning dynasty. Attempts had been made—notably by Lord 
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Auckland—to evade this obligation, but they were made in vain. After the 
first Sikh war, Lord Hardinge had warned the King of Oudh that the 
Company could no longer tolerate misrule in his territory, and Dalhousie, in 
1848, had sent Colonel Sleeman to reconstruct, if possible, its internal 
administration. The task was a hopeless one, and 
in 1851 Sleeman reported* that there was no choice 
but to assume the whole government of the kingdom. 
Dalhousie shrank from taking this step, and in 1854, 
when Sleeman resigned, Sir James Outram was ap- m 
pointed as his successor, and asked to report on the ot 
whole case. Outram, though a firm anti-annexa- 
tionist, confirmed Sleeman’s statements. He admitted 
that the duty imposed on the Indian Government 
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THE BARRACKS AT MEERUT. 


by the Treaty of 1801 rendered it necessary to have recourse to extreme 
measures. Asa warm advocate for maintaining Native States so long as they 
had any vitality, it was, said Outram, painful and distressing to him to confess 
that in continuing to uphold the sovereign power of an effete and incapable 
dynasty we were inflicting infinite misery on 5,000,000 of people.t Unfortu- 
nately, the Treaty of 1801 had stipulated that all improvements in the 
administration of Oudh must be carried out by Native officers under British 
advice. It was impossible, therefore, to transfer the administration of Oudh 
* Sleeman’s Tour in Oudh, Vol. II., p. 353. 
+ Oudh Blue Book, p. 46. 
46 
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to the servants of the Company, and equally impossible to expect reforms 
from the servants of the King. Lord Dalhousie’s notion was that tke Treaty 
of 1801 should be “denounced”— that the King should be told he must 
either sign a fresh one, handing over the administration of his country to 
the Indian Government, or forego the protection of the British force, which 
stood between him and a revolution. Dalhousie ignored the fact that the 
withdrawal of our troops from Oudh logically involved the retrocession of 
that half of the kingdom which was given to us as payment for their services, 
and yet there can be little doubt that had his demand been pressed, the King 
of Oudh would have yielded. Dalhousie’s advisers differed in their views, and 
in the end the Court of Directors settled the matter by ordering the Governor- 
General to annex the country, depriving the King of revenues, rank, power, 
and authority, and allotting a suitable pension to him and his successors.* 
Dalhousie’s plan, on the other hand, was to assume the administration, but 
not to extinguish the dynasty of Oudh, and it was with reluctance that he 
carried out the policy of his masters. The country was annexed by Sir James 
Outram on the 7th of February, 1856, the King’s private property being 
confiscated and sold. These are the essential facts of the case, and it is easy 
to pass judgment on them. No Treaty conferred on the Company the shadow 
of a right to do more than secure for the people of Oudh good government. 
As it was quite possible to do that without destroying and degrading the 
dynasty, the seizure of Oudh was simply an act of rapine.t As the Kings of 
Oudh had been noted all over India for their staunch loyalty to the English 
in India, every Native prince regarded the annexation of Oudh as a “menace 
to his throne. At every Native Court it was whispered that to be loyal to 
England was simply to invite ruin. Thus the last act of Dalhousie’s viceregal 
reign sowed the seeds of suspicion, distrust, and even hatred in the hearts of 
the Native dynasties. 

But the whole policy of this great and vigorous ruler, by a curious irony 
of fate, had steadily prepared the minds of the Indian races for a revolution. 
Dalhousie had covered India with railways, canals, roads, and telegraphs. 
He had introduced a cheap postal system by which a letter from Peshawur to 
Cape Comorin, or from Assam to Kurrachee, was carried for three farthings— 
one-sixteenth of the old charge. He had reformed the Civil Service, he had 
improved education and prison discipline, he had passed laws that went to the 
root of family life, such as those permitting Hindoo widows to marry again, 
and relieving persons who changed their religion from forfeiture. As for his 
wars and his annexations, he had the “tyrant plea, necessity.” When 


* Oudh Blue Book, p. 235. 

+ If we go behind the facts and pretexts of the official case we can easily discern better though 
unstated reasons for the annexation of Oudh. After the annexation of Scinde and the conquest of the 
Punjab, Oudh was left protruding into British territory, so as to cut it into two parts. Oudh was in 
our way, and it was therefore taken. 
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leaving Calcutta he said mournfully, and with a trace of misgiving, as he 
looked back on his brilliant achievements, “I have played out my part, and 
while I feel that in my case the principal act in the drama of my life is ended, 
I shall be content if the curtain should now drop on my public career.” But 
the great work done by Dalhousie had not been done without friction between 
the paramount power and its subjects and vassals. It was, indeed, thought in 
England that Dalhousie handed India over to Lord Canning in a state of 
profound tranquillity. Yet, looking deeper than the surface, says an able 
writer on Indian history, “there were latent causes of uneasiness which 
largely pervaded the minds of the Native classes of all ranks and creeds.” * 
Dalhousie’s system of progressive education was detested by Hindoo and 
Moslem alike, because it undermined the whole fabric of their faith. The 
Moslem youth, it is true, did not frequent the English schools. But young 
Hindoos flocked to them with an eager thirst for knowledge, and they went to 
the missionary seminaries, where Christianity was taught, quite as freely as to 
State schools, where its teaching was prohibited. In their homes, they spoke 
of what they were taught to their parents, who regarded the whole system of 
English education as a diabolical device for corrupting the faith and morals 
of their children. This suspicion was strengthened and confirmed by the 
aggressive proselytism of the missionaries, to whose zeal one of the soundest 
and best informed of Native civilians has directly traced the origin of the 
Mutiny. The entire scheme of MDalhousie’s policy was based on the 
assumption that the Natives would greet with loyalty and gratitude the new 
era of progress that he ushered in. On the contrary, as Colonel Meadows 
Taylor says, “the material progress of India was unintelligible to the Natives 
in general. A few intelligent and educated persons might understand the use 
and scope of railways, telegraphs, steam-vessels, and recognise in them the 
direction of a great Government for the benefit of the people; but the ancient 
listless conservativism of the population at large was disturbed by them. ‘The 
English,’ it was said, ‘never did such things before, why do they do so now? 
These are but new devices for the domination of their will, and are aimed at 
the destruction of our national faith, caste, and customs. What was it all to 
come toP Was India to be like England? The earlier Company’s servants 
were simple but wise men, and we respected them; we understood them and 
they us; but the present men are not like them; we do not know them, nor 
they us... No one cared, perhaps, very much for such sentiments, and few— 
very few—English heard them; but they will not have been forgotten by those 
who did.” t The Directors of the Hast India Company had, prior to Dalhousie’s 

* The History of India, by Meadows Taylor, p. 710. 

t Curiously Mr. Cobden was among the few Englishmen who both knew and cared. In a letter to 
Mr. Bright, dated the 24th of August, 1857, he says, “From the moment that I had satisfied myself 
that a feeling of alienation was constantly increasing with both Natives and the English—we had 


some striking evidence to this effect before our Committee in 1853—I made up my mind that it must 
end in trouble sooner or later.’’—Morley’s Life of Cobden, Chap. XXV. 
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time, rigidly enforced on their servants a policy of benevolent neutrality to the 
religious beliefs and social prejudices of India. The government of the 
Company in its best days might have been bad. But it was successful because 
it was, on the whole, popular, and it was popular because it was intensely con- 
servative. Ardent progressive officials were repressed, whereas under Dalhousie 
their passion for innovation had free scope and disastrous encouragement. 

Nor was Oudh the only centre of Court intrigues against the British raj. 
The question of settling the position of the Royal Family of Delhi, the last 
representatives of the old Emperors of India, had been much debated in 
Dalhousie’s reign. When Lord Canning went to India, in 1856, it was again 
taken up, and a final decision given on the points raised. The heir-apparent, 
Prince Fukhr-ood-deen, who had agreed to evacuate the Palace, died on the 
10th of July, 1856, and it was supposed he had been poisoned. The Queen, 
Zeenut Mahal, infmediately began to intrigue for the purpose of procuring the 
recognition of her son as heir-apparent, and the King of Delhi petitioned the 
Government of India to this effect. But the petition could not have been 
granted without a breach of the Mohammedan law, and so Mirza Korash, the 
next in legal succession to Fukhr-ood-deen, was recognised as heir to the 
throne. But whereas, in the case of Fukhr-ood-deen, the recognition of the 
Government was the result of a compact or bargain between independent 
- authorities, in the case of Mirza Korash it took the form of an Imperial 
decree, conferring rank and dignity on a vassal prince. The Royal Family 
of Delhi resented the whole arrangement. ‘“ Remembering the old relations 
between the Company and the Empire, the immense benefits originally con- 
ferred on them, and the admitted position of the Company as servants of 
the State, it was,” writes Colonel Taylor, “only natural they should now be 
accused of perfidy. The efforts and intrigues of the spirited Queen and several 
of the princes were now redoubled, locally as well as in foreign quarters; 
and India, especially the North-West Provinces, became filled with the most 
alarming rumours.” * 

Along with these there spread extraordinary tales of the decaying power 
of England—tales which fawning courtiers poured into the willing ears of 
Native princes, and with which embittered malcontents regaled the Native 
servants of the Company. The sudden collapse of Palmerston’s militant policy 
in the Crimea and in Persia convinced every enemy of England in India 
that the omens were propitious for a revolt against English rule. It was also 
an untoward coincidence that the year 1857—58 was the Hindoo “Sumbut ” 
1914, and the centenary of Plassey. But when that crowning victory was won, 
the astrologers had declared that the raj, or rule, of the Company would last 
only for a century. Astrology so dominates Indian life, that the people have 
a trick of fulfilling, by their unconscious action, the prophecies of their sooth- 
sayers; and he who predicts a successful insurrection on a given date has himself 

* Meadows Taylor’s History of India, p. 713. 
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furnished one of the strongest encouragements for its organisation. The Sumbut 
1914, therefore, could not arrive without suggesting to the Indian mind that 
an opportunity for throwing off the yoke of England had come. One of the 
stereotyped ceremonies of New Year’s Day is the public recital of the almanack 
for the year in every Indian village. Hence, in 1857, every Hindoo villager 
was solemnly warned that wise men, who, a century ago, held infallible com- 
mune with the stars, foretold that in this fateful year the British raj must end. 
Unfortunately, the base on which the empire of the Company had rested 
for a century was at this critical period extremely insecure. India was won 


and India was held, not by English, but by Native soldiers. The British 
Empire was, therefore, built up on the fidelity of the Sepoy, and the Sepoy 
had become dissatisfied with his masters, especially in Bengal.* The army 
of Bengal had not only been prone to mutiny, but Napier had denounced its 
lack of discipline, and there were fewer Europeans in it in proportion to 
Natives, than in the armies of Bombay or Madras.t The Crimean War had 
drained the life-blood from the British battalions in Bengal; and whereas six 
English regiments were usually stationed between Calcutta and Allahabad, 


“India ander Lord Dalhousie, by the Duke of Argyll, pp. 57—60. Sir J. Kaye says that the 
Indian army consisted, in round numbers, of 300,000 men, of whom 40,000 were Europeans.—Kaye’s 
Sepoy War, Vol. I., p. 341. When Lord Canning reached India the Native army, as a matter of fact, 
consisted of 233,000, the Europeans of 45,000 men. 

t Now we maintain in India one English to every two Native soldiers. Dalhousie maintained one 
English to every five Native soldiers. 
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when Lord Dalhousie left the country there were only two. Obviously, if the 
Sepoy was not to be trusted, the whole fabric of empire in India was in such 
circumstances resting on a rotten foundation, and although officers of ex- 
perience refused to doubt the loyalty of their men, the spirit of mutiny 
was most certainly abroad in the Bengal army. ‘The Sepoy had grievances, 
and the Government had not sense enough to redress them. These griev- 
ances were two in number. (1), When a Sepoy in the old days marched 
to the conquest of a province he got imcreased pay and allowances; but 
in recent times, when the province was annexed, it was considered British 
territory, and the pay and allowances of the Company’s mercenary forces 
were reduced to the scale of home service. Conquests, therefore, while they 
imposed more ‘work on the army, practically reduced its pay. (2), Another 
cause of discontent was the “General Service Order” of 1856. The Sepoy 
was originally enlisted for service in India only. He could not be sent 
across the sea; in fact, only low .caste men dared cross “ the black water.” 
During the first Burmese War the Sepoys had to be marched round the 
Indian frontier to the enemy’s territory; and when the second Burmese War 
broke out, the 38th Native Infantry refused to embark for Rangoon. Of 
course, though they should not have been asked to go without having been 
previously ‘“‘ sounded ” on the subject, refusal in their case was tantamount to 
mutiny. Dalhousie could not, however, legally punish them, so he sent 
them to Dacca, where they were decimated, not by courtmartials, but by 
cholera. Thus the Sepoy argued that he must in future choose between 
his caste or a pestilential station, if he refused to serve across the sea. 
But while the Sepoys were brooding over this dilemma im 1856, the 
Governor-General promulgated the “General Service Order’’ to the effect 
that no more Sepoys should be enlisted who would not take an oath to 
cross the sea if called on to do so, and veteran officers, who had grown 
grey in the Company’s service predicted that this Order would make mis- 
chief in the army. And so it did. To the Sepoy, his service under the 
Company was a source of pride, profit, and even of valuable civil privi- 
leges.* To him it was as great a grievance to issue an Order of this 
sort, as it would be to the English aristocracy to attach conditions to military 
service, which should render it impossible for a gentleman to hold the Queen’s 
Commission. The individual Sepoy, no doubt, was not touched by the Order. 
But then his sons and grandsons, whom he expected to become Sepoys, were. 
The army was thus closed to every Native, unless they were prepared to sub- 
mit to loss of caste. In fact, a lucrative profession was, by Lord Canning’s 
Order, made the monopoly of low-caste natives. Unfortunately, too, most of 
the recruits were drawn from Oudh, the annexation of which had been a 
scandal, and which was swarming with disbanded soldiers, who had been in 
the personal service of the deposed King. 
* See on this curious subject Kaye's Sepoy War, Vol. I., and Appendix, p. 619. 
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Thus we had, in 1857, the following conditions prevailing in India: (1), 
A popular belief was current in every village that the last year of the British 
raj had come; (2), The Native Courts were suspicious that the annexation of 
Oudh was an indication of the fate that was in store for them; (8), The high- 
caste Natives, whether in the army or in civil life, were suspicious that the 
Government desired to defile their caste, and sap the foundations of their 
religion.* The country was therefore in such an inflammable condition that 
the first spark that fell on it would produce an explosion. By an extraordinary 
act of stupidity the Government not only struck this spark, but fanned it 
into flame. | 

The Crimean War caused the British Army to substitute the rifle for the 
old smooth-bore musket popularly called “Brown Bess.” In 1856 it was 
determined to serve out Enfield mfles to the Indian Army, and in doing 
this no heed was paid to Sepoy prejudices. The cartridge of the new weapon 
could not be rammed home unless it were previously greased. But, then, no 
Hindoo can touch the fat of ox or cow without loss of caste, which is 
worse than loss of life, and no Moslem can touch pigs’ fat without moral 
defilement. Yet no steps were taken to exclude these substances from the 
grease for the Indian cartridges! A rumour accordingly flew round the bazaars 
that in order to attack Hindoo and Moslem alike the two objectionable fats 
had been mixed in the grease. This story was traced to a curious source. One 
day a low-caste man at Dumdum, near Calcutta, asked a Sepoy to give him 
a draught of water from his lotah. The Sepoy refused, loftily observing that 
the vessel would be polluted if a low-caste man touched it with his lips. The 
Lascar replied, with a sneer, that the Sepoy would soon lose his own caste, 
for the Government were making cartridges greased with defiling fats, which 
he would have to bite in loading his rifle. The Sepoy, horror-stricken at this 
tale, told it to his comrades. It flew from mouth to mouth, and soon the 
Native Army of Bengal lay under the blight of a hideous panic—every man 
going about his duty haunted by a dread of soul-destroying defilement.t The 
men, half-crazy with fear, met of nights to concert measures for their protection, 
and at Barrackpore incendiary fires broke out. General Hearsey, who was 
in command, warned the Government of what was going on, and orders were 
given that ungreased cartridges should be issued—the men lubricating them 
with whatever substance they chose to apply.t But no sooner had one suspicion 
been banished from the Sepoy mind than another took its place. A glazed 
paper was used for the ungreased cartridges, whereupon a new rumour flew 
round to the effect that the glaze was produced by fat. General Hearsey 


*‘¢The Mutiny would perhaps never have occurred if British officers, turning themselves into 
missionaries, had not fostered the notion that the Company was anxious to convert its subjects to 
Christianity.’’—Walpole’s History of England, Vol. V., p. 430. 

+ Holmes’ Indian Mutiny, p. 82. India under Lord Canning, by the Duke of Argyll, p. 77. 

} Parliamentary Papers. Mantinies in the East Indies, p. 1 ef seg. 
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harangued his men, assuring them on his honour that their suspicions were 
wrong, and they seemed satisfied; though, as events showed, they were by no 
means satisfied. 

A detachment of the 34th was sent from Barrackpore to Berhampore. They 
carried the tale about the glazed paper with them, and communicated the 
fresh panic to the 19th Native Infantry at that station. The day after the 
men of the 34th arrived the 19th Regiment had blank cartridges served to 
them, which by some mistake had been made out of two different kinds of 
paper. The men at once suspected that the new defiling cartridges had been 
mixed with the old ones, so that their caste might be destroyed, and they refused 
to take their percussion caps. Colonel Mitchell, instead of reasoning with his 
Sepoys as Hearsey had done, flew into a paroxysm of passion—which simply 
confirmed their suspicions. Mitchell, in fact, mistook fear for mutiny, and it 
was in vain that the Native officers, who of course knew the real state of the 
case, implored him to keep his temper with his men. That night the 19th 
mutinied. Mitchell had no European troops, but he closed round the 
mutineers with two other Native regiments—cavalry and artillery—and then, 
sending for the Native officers of the 19th, stormed at them in impotent fury. 
They assured him that their men were only in a panic, and that if the cavalry 
and artillery were withdrawn they would return to duty. The cavalry and 
artillery were withdrawn, and the 19th went back to its quarters loyally enough. 

Though Mitchell’s indiscretion drove the 19th into revolt, it had un- 
questionably revolted. Lord Canning, therefore, was bound to punish it, and he 
decided that the regiment must be disarmed and disbanded. But he had no 
British troops to spare for this purpose. He accordingly had to wait from 
the end of February till the end of March for the arrival of an English 
regiment from Burmah to disarm the 19th, who were marched down to 
Barrackpore to be broken up. On the 29th of March, two days before the 
disbandment of the 19th Native Infantry, Private Mungul Pandy of the 34th, 
in a fit of drunken fanaticism, attempted to get up a mutiny among his 
comrades. He shot the horse of the Adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, who was 
cut down in trying to seize him. Only one man of the quarter-guard 
responded to the order to arrest the mutineer, who was finally captured, tried, 
and hanged on the 22nd of April. Evil communications had passed between 
the 19th and the 84th, and it was found that, though the Sikhs and Moslems 
in the regiment were loyal, the Hindoos were mutinous to a man. Yet 
nothing was done to punish the 34th. The discharged men of the 19th, how- 
ever, carried the story of their wrongs to their homes in Oudh and Bundel- 
kund, and soon it came to be believed that not only were the cartridges greased, 
but, in order to produce a general pollution of the Natives, which would 
destroy all caste, “that the public wells, and the flour, and ghee (a clarified 
butter sold in the bazaars), had been defiled by ground bone-dust and the 
fat of cows and pigs, while the salt had been sprinkled with cows’ and 
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hogs’ blood.” * Viceregal proclamations were issued to contradict these 
rumours and reassure the people, but in vain. The North-West Provinces had 
now become smitten with the terror which hovered over India, and the 
Commander-in-Chief suggested that the depdt at Umballa might be broken up 
before the rifle practice began at the annual training. Lord Canning, believing 
that his proclamations had lulled the rising storm, refused to sanction this 
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step. Fires next broke out at Umballa, as at Barrackpore—the officers alleging 
that Sepoys, who were as yet “ undefiled,” set fire to the huts of those who 
had accepted the defiling cartridges, and that the latter retaliated. Oudh 
soon became affected, and in May Sir Henry Lawrence had to disarm the 7th 
Irregular Native Infantry at Lucknow. 

In the North-West Provinces the famous “chupatties” began to make 
their appearance. They consisted of small baked cakes, and they were passed 
on from hand to hand, from hamlet to hamlet, spreading a strange excitement 


* Meadows Taylor’s History of India, p 720. 
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wherever they went. The circulation of the ‘“ chupatties” was evidently a 
signal of some sort, and yet, though Native society was shaking with revo- 
lutionary tremors, nothing happened. At last an event occurred which pre- 
cipitated a general catastrophe. At Meerut eighty-five men of the 3rd Native 
Cavalry had been tried and doomed to ten years’ hard labour on the roads 
for refusing to bite their cartridges. They were paraded and punished before 
the other Native regiments, who seem to have been irritated, rather than 
overawed. Next day (10th May), the 8rd Cavalry forced the gates of the gaol 
and released their comrades. The men of the 20th and lith Regiments flew 
to arms, shot every European they met, set fire to their huts, and marched on 
to Delhi. Why, it will be asked, was this revolt not quelled, seeing that a 
strong English force was stationed at Meerut? The outbreak, it is true, 
occurred during church hours on a Sunday; but even this hardly explains why 
General Hewitt, who was in command, permitted the mutineers to pursue their 
march to the city of the Mogul Emperors. There they proceeded, as if by 
concert, to the King, who espoused their cause. The people of the city rose 
and massacred the Europeans. The Native regiments in Delhi—the 38th, 
54th, and 74th—joined the mutineers one by one, and though the arsenal was 
held for a time by Lieutenant Willoughby, with Lieutenants Raynor and 
Forrest, and six other Englishmen, they blew it up when it was no longer 
tenable. The Mutiny was now a war of liberation. It had a King for a 
rallying-point, and an Imperial city for a capital. 

The North-West had by this time fallen from the feeble hands of Colvin 
into the grasp of the rebels. In Gwalior the British Resident, by his personal 
ascendency, held Scindia to his loyalty, though Scindia’s army revolted. But 
for George Lawrence, Rajpootana would have been lost. As for Oudh, there 
the struggle was becoming tragic. On the eve of the insurrection this province, 
seething with sedition, was put under the rule of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Lucknow, with 700,000 inhabitants, was a hotbed of treason, and the success 
of the mutincers at Meerut agitated them profoundly. At the end of May 
the Sepoys in Lucknow rose and marched away to Delhi, leaving Lawrence 
with a handful of Europeans to hold a rebellious city. Cawnpore is forty 
miles south of Lucknow, and there General Wheeler and another devoted 
band were similarly situated. On the night of the 21st of May, Wheeler and 
the English population—about a thousand souls—withdrew into a kind of 
temporary fortress which he had created, and which he defended by some 
210 men. At Cawnpore, in May, 1857, there was residing a young Mahratta 
noble, Nana Sahib by name, whose popular manners had rendered him a 
favourite in the English community. He had been the adopted heir of the 
last Peishwa of Berari, and his grievance against the Government was that 
Dalhousie refused to let him enjoy the pension guaranteed to the Peishwa 
and his successors. Nana Sahib had spent a season in London to press his - 
claims, and had been most hospitably received. His agent, Azin Oolla Khan, 
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had returned to India after visiting the Crimea, and bearing to his master 
tales which were partially true, of the defeats and humiliations which England 
had suffered during her war with Russia. Nana Sahib had been busy with 
plots against the English raj for many years, and his agents were ubiquitous. 
In Oudh they had been especially active, for they had taken every advantage 
of the mistakes of an over-zealous Commissioner—Mr. Coverley Jackson—to 
fan the flame of discontent in that province. Yet Wheeler trusted the Nana 
Sahib so implicitly that he put the treasury of Cawnpore in the charge of 
his personal retinue lest his own Native troops might fail him. On the 4th 
of June General Wheeler’s Sepoys revolted, joined Nana Sahib’s retinue in 
plundering the treasury, and then, laden with spoil, set out for Delhi. But 
the Nana’s idea was to win empire for himself rather than for a degenerate 
descendant of the Mogul dynasty. He therefore persuaded the rebels to 
return, and besiege the English garrison at Cawnpore. On the twentieth 
day of the siege he sent one of his prisoners, an old lady named Greenway, 
to General Wheeler, offering the beleaguered English a safe conduct to 
Allahabad if they would surrender. The offer was accepted. On the 27th 
of June the survivors—men, women, and children, about 450 in all—marched 
to the boats which had been prepared for them. As soon as they had embarked 
Nana Sahib treacherously opened fire on them, and converted an exodus into a 
massacre. One hundred and twenty-two captives were taken, and imprisoned 
in a house till the 15th of July, when they were butchered. Next morning 
their bodies, some still quivering with life, were thrown into a well. When 
tidings of this ghastly crime reached Europe, the nation was for a moment 
horror-stricken, but only for a moment. A cry of rage broke forth from the 
British people, and the Government hastened to send avenging reinforce- 
ments to the East. They could not, however, arrive in time to save Cawnpore, 
and when it fell, the rebels closed round Henry Lawrence at Lucknow. Two 
days after the siege began a stray shot mortally wounded him, and, after 
thirty-six hours of intense agony, one of the noblest hearts in India had 
ceased to beat for ever. 

“Tt is evident,” said the Queen, in a letter to Lord Palmerston, com- 
menting on these events, “from a comparison of the news with the map, that 
whereas hitherto the seat of the mutiny was Oudh, Delhi, and the Upper 
Ganges, to which localities all troops have been despatched, it has now 
broken out in their rear, cutting them off from the base of operations, viz., 
Calcutta, and that it has reached the gates of the seat of Government itself.” 
The North-West and QOudh were, in fact, lost. In the former province, a 
Mogul King held sway at Delhi, whilst Colvin was clinging to Agra with 
feeble hands. In Oudh, Nana Sahib, the viper of the insurrection, was 
installed at Cawnpore ; whilst a small band of Englishmen, bewailing the loss 
of their heroic leader, stood desperately at bay at Lucknow. In six months, 
the Empire which had been created in a century, was shattered and in 
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ruins. Yet the English clung to these ruins with the tenacity of despair, 
and what they had lost they were determined to re-conquer. Fortunately, 
they had in India what they lacked in the Crimea, two leaders who were 
alike competent to translate a high resolve into prompt action. These were 
Lawrence at Lahore, and Canning at Calcutta. 

When the Mutiny first broke out General Anson was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces in India. It was said that he was a mere amateur soldier, and 
that in Simla he had accordingly found a congenial Capua. Family interest 
had sent him at one bound from the Turf some years before to the command 
of one of the Presidency armies. When the Commandership-in-Chief of the 
Indian Armies fell vacant, family interest had again secured the post for him. 
Had he been a man of capacity and energy the Mutiny would have been 
stamped out when it was feebly sporadic. After it became what Canning 
called “epidemic,” the task of repression was harder. Whether Anson would 
have risen to the level of his responsibilities the world will never know now, 
because he died in a fortnight after he began to grapple with the crisis.* 
His slender force was then taken in hand by Sir H. Barnard, who pressed on 
to the South, and who reached Alipore on the 5th of June, where he effected 
@ junction with Sir Archdale Wilson, who had marched from Meerut. On the 
8th Barnard drove the rebels from their entrenchments at Budlee Seréi, four 
miles north of Delhi, where he repeated Raglan’s experiment in the Crimea— 
that of besieging a fortress, whose garrison was really besieging him. On 
the 5th of July Barnard died, to be succeeded by Reed, who in turn was 
succeeded by Wilson on the 17th of July. All four were sluggish generals, 
and it was well that John Lawrence, at Lahore, acted on them like a goad. 
Englishmen will not readily forget his famous telegram to Anson in May when 
he heard that the General was about to entrench himself at Umballa—‘ Clubs 
are trumps—not spades?” A vain controversy has arisen as to who can claim 
credit for the capture of Delhi; whether it was due to Wilson’s slow but 
cautious tactics, or to the engineering skill of Taylor, or the demoniac energy 
of Nicholson, or the dashing enterprise of Chamberlain, who brought succours 
from the Punjab. The man who really took the rebel stronghold was not a 
soldier but a civilian, for it was John Lawrence, at Lahore, and not any of the 
generals before Delhi, who was the bulwark of the war.t 

When the Mutiny broke out the Punjab was—by the prompt action of 
Lawrence’s subordinates who disarmed sulking troops, and stamped out the 
germs of mutiny whenever and wherever they were visible—saved and secured. 


* Anson first heard of the outbreak at Simla, on the 12th of May. He was at Umballa on the 
15th. On the 27th he died of cholera at Kurnaul. 

t Lawrence himself says modestly, in a letter to Lord Dalhousie (June 14th, 1858): ‘‘'To Nicholson, 
Alec Taylor, of the Engineers, and Neville Chamberlain, the real merit of our success is due.” But 
this does some injustice to Colonel Baird Smith, who was Taylor’s chief, and who deserves credit for 
forcing Wilson on to attack the city. 
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After this Delhi seemed to him to be the very keystone of the insurrection. 
To take it there was no risk too great to run—no hazard too perilous to 
undergo.* Though his own position at Lahore was dangerous enough, he threw 
himself on the people, and staked everything on the fidelity of the Sikhs. 


He summoned the old gunners of the Khélsa from their fields. The low- 
caste “Muzbis” he converted into sappers. The fierce chieftains, who hat 
fought against us in *48 and ’49, together with their followers, he hurried 
on to the rebel city, thereby stripping his province of local leaders who 
might have organised a rising. ‘From the Punjab arsenals,” says one 
of Lawrence’s critics, “the siege-trains were equipped; from the Punjab 
districts vast amounts of carriage were gathered and despatched systematically 


* Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., Vol. II., p. 30. 
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with their loads to Delhi; from the Punjab treasuries the sinews of war were 
furnished. Men were raised by tens of thousands to replace the Sepoys—raised, 
indeed, in such numbers that—as constantly comes out in Lawrence’s corre- 
spondence—the dread was for a long time never absent from his mind lest this 
might be overdone, and new danger might arise from the Punjabis becoming 
conscious of their strength.” * What wonder, then, that in England as in India, 
where it was admitted that the fall of Delhi broke the neck of the insurrection, | 
all men who knew the circumstances of the case, who knew how he had to 
stimulate laggards, ft strengthen faint hearts, overcome jealousies, sweep away 
obstructions—“ all greeted Sir John Lawrence by acclamation as the man 
who had done more than any single man to save the Indian Empire”?{ And 
justly. For had the great and warlike Sikh nation, in the midst of which 
Lawrence stood like a lion at bay, risen against the British raj, “all would have 
been lost save honour.” He saw, in fact, that the Khalsa banner must be carried 
into our own lines, otherwise it would be swept into the lines of the enemy ; 
and it was this inspiration of genius that really saved India. Delhi fell 
before the attacks of the reinforced army, after six days’ fighting, on the 20th 
of September, and on the 21st the Mogul king was captured by Captain 
Hodson (“ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse”), who next day shot, with his own 
hand, his two sons, and hung up their bodies in the most public place in the city.§ 

The fall of Delhi was not the end, but the beginning of the end, of the 
Mutiny. Oudh had to be recovered, and if it be said that Lawrence captured 
Delhi, it is but right to say that Canning wrested Oudh from the grasp of the 
insurgents. His position in Calcutta was an embarrassing one. A terrible 
panic had paralysed those round him. Though they seemed able to do nothing 
but clamour for vengeance and for blood; || yet in the whirlwind of their 
passion Canning stood “steadfast as a pillar in a storm.” He was one of 
those who at such a moment “attain the wise indifference of the wise” to 
everything save the paramount demands of practical duty. He sent to Bombay, 
Madras, and Ceylon for reinforcements. He intercepted at Singapore the 
force that was on its way to China to support Lord Elgin, who had been 


* Quarterly Review for April, 1883. 

t+ Whilst the siege was in progress, Wilson hac, ‘‘ more than once,’’ says Nicholson, in one of hia 
letters to Lawrence, spoken of withdrawing the guns. Nicholson, who was the Roland and Hotspur 
of the war, and Lawrence’s trustiest lieutenant, says of Wilson, ‘‘ Had he carried out his threat I was 
quite prepared to have appealed to the army to set him aside and elect a successor.’’ Three days after 
penning that letter this fiery Bersekir fell mortally wounded, leading the stormers of the Cashmere Bastion. 
Wilson, feeling it difficult to maintain the occupation of the city, wanted to withdraw. When this was 
communicated to Nicholson, he turned on his death-bed, convulsed with passion, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank 
God, I have yet strength enough to shoot that man! "’ 

$+ Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., Vol. II., p. 225. 

§ The king died in prison three months afterwards. Hodson’s defence was that he feared a rescue. 

| Lord Canning himself has described their conduct—especially that of the terror-stricken officers, 
‘¢with swords by their sides”—as ‘‘ disgraceful.’’—Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 575. 
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sent to supersede Sir John Bowring,* and he armed Henry and John Lawrence 
with absolute power in Oudh and the Punjab. On the 28rd of May, Neill 
brought to Calcutta the first of the reinforcements from Madras. Havelock 
followed with two regiments from Persia, superseding Neill; and after him 
came Outram, who was to supersede Havelock and succeed Henry Lawrence 
as Chief Commissioner in Oudh. Outram, however, refused to deprive Havelock 
of the honour of relieving Lucknow, and accompanied him merely in his civil 
capacity. On the 17th, Havelock forced his way to the scene of the massacre 
at Cawnpore, where the sickening relics of Nana Sahib’s crime were still visible. 
Onwards his Army of Vengeance swept with hungry hearts to Lucknow, which 
they entered on the 25th of September, after a great variety of perilous adven- 
ture. When the imprisoned garrison, who had long been listening with strained 
ears for the beat of the English drums, met their rescuers, the scene was 
inexpressibly touching. The Highlanders, usually the most stolid and least 
emotional of our troops, had become dangerously excited after they entered 
Cawnpore; and, in the engagements on the march to Lucknow, they had fought, 
contrary to their wont, more like savages than civilised men. But when they 
marched into Lucknow their hearts softened. Oblivious of discipline and 
decorum, they rushed from their ranks, shaking hands with the ladies, 
lifting up the little children in their brawny arms, and passing them along 
from hand to hand, to be pressed to rough and bearded lips. Outram now 
took over the supreme command; but, finding himself again surrounded by 
the enemy in overwhelming numbers, he decided not to withdraw from the 
city. Lucknow had therefore to be relieved again. 

The death of Anson, and the startling development of the insurrection in 
midsummer, together with the pressing appeals of the Queen, roused the Cabinet 
to action. They sent out reinforcements, and on the 11th of July decided to 
appoint Sir Colin Campbell as Anson’s successor. When asked by Lord Panmure 
when he could start, Campbell answered, laconically, “'To-morrow;” and, 
as a matter of fact, with little more than the kit of a common soldier, the 
veteran did start next night.t On the 17th of August he arrived at Calcutta, 
and toiled without ceasing to organise an army. The greatest military historian 
of our time has said that Campbell had a genuine and natural love for war, 
and he was one of those whose hearts beat stronger in the hour of battle 
than at any other moment of their lives. But he loved victory better than 
combat; and when he fought, he fought to win. Hence the extraordinary 
pains he took with his preparations, and the time he spent, or, as some of 
his panic-stricken critics in Calcutta said, wasted, in making arrangements 
which would virtually guarantee success. It was not till the 27th of 


* Elgin’s patriotiam and generosity in surrendering these troops were justly extolled by Sir William 
Peel, the leader of the Naval Brigade, who said that tue Chinese Expedition really relieved Lucknow.— 
Walrond’s Letters and Journals of Lord Elgin, p. 188. 

+ Shadwell's Life of Lord Clyde, Vol. I., p. 405. 
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October that he left Calcutta. On the 9th of November he got to Cawnpore; 
and then by a brilliant forced march on the 12th he reached the Alum- 
baugh—a summer palace of the kings of Oudh—from which he was able to 
signal his arrival to Outram. A gallant civilian—Mr. Kavanagh—contrived, 
in disguise, to make his way from Lucknow through the enemy’s lines to 
the relieving force, and told the story of Outram’s defence, an achievement, 


SCENE AT THE FIRST RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


as Lord Canning said, without a parallel in history, save Numantia and 
Saragossa. On the 14th Sir Colin Campbell moved on the city. On the 
16th he attacked the chief stronghold of the rebels—the Secunder-baugh. 
The 93rd Highlanders and a regiment of Sikhs forced their way in through 
wu narrow breach, and then, finding that the Sepoy garrison could not escape, 
_ they massacred them. The Highlanders here foughi with uncontrollable 
ferocity, neither asking nor giving quarter. ‘ Cawnpore, you——!” was the 
cry of rage with which each man drove his bayonet home into the heart of 
his foe; and, excited by their example, the Sikhs strove only too successfully 
to emulate the barbarity of their Scottish comrades. For three terrible hours 
did the men of the 93rd satiate their passion for vengeance; and when they 
emerged from the place with tartans soaked in blood, they left it packed high 
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and close with corpses—hardly a single rebel escaping to tell the tale. On 
the 17th of November Campbell had fought his way to the Residency, and 
Lucknow was rescued a second time. 

The victory was hailed in England with pride and delight. The Queen 
sent a letter to Sir Colin Campbell, congratulating him. ‘The Queen,” she 
writes, “has had many proofs already of Sir Colin Campbell’s devotion to 
his Sovereign and his country, and he has now greatly added to that debt 
of gratitude which both owe him. But Sir Colin must bear one reproof from 
his Queen, and that is, that he exposes himself too much. His life is most 
precious, and she entreats that he will neither put himself where his noble 
spirit would urge him to be-—-foremost in danger—nor fatigue himself so as 
to injure his health.” * Her Majesty’s caution was hardly needed. Sir Colin 
Campbell was a general who never exposed himself or his troops to unnecessary 
danger. But when necessary, he would spend his own and their blood as reck- 
lessly as if it were water. It has been noticed that his brilliant victories in 
India were all won with little loss of life.t The explanation is that his plans 
were just the opposite of those. pursued in the Crimea—that is to say, he never 
wasted his men in futile assaults, or hurled them against fortifications bristling 
with cannon, till his own artillery—an arm in which he was always strong— 
had demoralised the enemy. 

Having removed the women, children, sick, and wounded, Campbell retraced 
his steps to attack the rebel army concentrated at Cawnpore—his heart saddened, 
and the lustre of his triumph dimmed by the death of the heroic Havelock. 
At Cawnpore, General Windham, who commanded the rear guard, had foolishly 
allowed himself to be outflanked by Tantia Topee, a commander of great skill 
and courage. Windham’s blunder not only gave the enemy possession of 
Cawnpore, but put the whole English force, whose communications were thus 
threatened, in the greatest peril. Campbell, by forced marches, came to the 
rescue on the 29th of November. Having sent on his convoy to Calcutta, he 
attacked the rebels, under Nana Sahib and Tantia Topee, on the 5th of 
December ; and, on the 7th, there was not a vestige of the 25,000 insurgents 
composing the Gwalior army to be seen for miles round Cawnpore.{ As the 
year 1857 closed, it was felt that the worst of the crisis in India was over. 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXXII. 

t At Lucknow, after four days’ hard fighting, he had only 122 killed and 414 wounded. 

¢ Campbell’s retreat from Lucknow to Cawnpore was managed with consummate address. But it was 
censured. The defence of it is this:—(1), He had to relieve himself from the encumbrance of the women, 
children, sick, and wounded; (2), He had to save his communications, which Windham’s defeat at the 
Pandoo River had put at Tantia Topee’s mercy ; (3), He could easily come back and take Lucknow; and 
(4), Ge was anxious to make an immediate impression on Rohilkund. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


Birth of Princess Beatrice—Death of the Duchess of Gloucester—A Royal Romance—Franco-Russian Intrigues- 
The Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester—Announcement of the Marriage of the Princees Royal— 
Prince Albert’s Views on Royal Grante—The Controversy on the Grant to the Princess Royal—Visit of 
the Grand Duke Constantine—The Christening of Princess Beatrice—Prince Albert's Title as Prince 
Consort Legalised—The First Distribution of the Victoria Cross—Opposition to the Order—The Queen's 
Visit to Manchester—Departare of the Prince of Wales to Germany—The Queen and the Indian Mautiny— 
Her Controversy with Lord Palmerston—Sudden Death of the Duchess of Nemours—The Marriage of 
the Princess Royal—The Scene in the Chapel—On the Balcony of Buckingham Palace—The [Illuminations 
in London—The Bride and Bridegroom at Windsor—The Last Adieus—The Departure of the Bride and 
Bridegroom to Germany. 


It was when the country was passing through the crisis of Palmerston’s 
“penal dissolution” that a Princess was added to the Royal circle—soon to 
be diminished by the migration of her eldest sister to a home of her own in 
a foreign land. The little Princess was born on the 14th of April, and in a 
letter to King Leopold the Queen says: “She is to be called Beatrice, a fine 
old name berne by three of the Plantagenet Princesses, and her other names 
will be Mary (after poor Aunt Mary), Victoria (after Mama and Vicky, who, 
with Fritz Wilhelm, are to be the sponsors) and Feodore.”* On the 19th 
Prince Albert tells his stepmother that the Queen was already able to leave 
her room, and her recovery, therefore, could not have been retarded by the 
political excitement and agitation of the times. 

As the month ended, however, sorrow fell on the Royal household. On the 
30th of April the Duchess of Gloucester died—the “Aunt Gloucester” to 
whom the Queen and her husband in their letters make so many affectionate 
references. This Princess was the last child of George III., and of all © 
his family the best beloved. The story of her life was in itself a romance, 
the pathos of which accounts for the Queen’s frequent allusions to her nobility 
and unselfishness of character. During her girlhood at Windsor the Princess 
Mary, as she was called, won the hearts of the people by her quiet, unobtrusive 
philanthropic work among the poor. She and her cousin, the Duke of Gloucester, 
fell in love with each other, but when he attained the age of twenty-one their 
‘romance was cruelly and abruptly-ended. The Princess Charlotte was born, and 
it was decreed that the Duke of Gloucester must remain single, so that he might 
marry her if no eligible foreign prince claimed her hand. The Princess Mary 
and the Duke of Gloucester waited in suspense for twenty weary years—for 
she refused to encourage any other suitor. In 1814 @ rift appeared in this 
cloud that overhung their lives. The Prince of Orange, it was said, was about 


@ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXV. Feodore was the name of the Queen’s half-sister. 
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to wed the Princess Charlotte, and the ladies of the Court, noticed how the 
pining Princess Mary suddenly began to look bright and happy. But the pro- 
jected alliance with the Prince of Orange was abandoned, and the Princess 
Mary began to droop again. <A few months, however, put an end to the 
long probation of the Royal lovers. Leopold of Coburg married the Princess 
Charlotte, and Court gossips chronicle the fact that when she came down the 
steps of Carlton House after the ceremony, the Princess Mary rushed forward 
and fell weeping into her arms. She was married to the Duke of Gloucester in 
1816, and it may be noticed that they refused to ask Parliament for any 
increase of income. During their lives they had devoted themselves to benevolent 
work, and had not only learned the value of money, but how to make their 
means serve their wants. Their married life was so arranged that they not only 
lived on their private incomes, but won a great and well-merited reputation 
for their wide and generous charity. The sweet and gentle nature of the 
Duchess, to which the strange story of her life imparted an additional charm, 
had ever a strong fascination for the Queen. 

The triumph of Palmerston at the General Election had an immediate effect 
upon those Franco-Russian intrigues for the settlement of the Danubian Princi- 
palities which had given the Queen some uneasiness. The approaching visit 
of the Grand Duke Constantine to Paris had been commented on severely by 
the English press, and the Emperor of the French, in writing to the Queen 
to congratulate her on the birth of the Princess Beatrice, attempted to explain 
away the significance of the visit. Lord Clarendon suggested that Prince 
Albert should reply to this letter, telling the Emperor quite frankly why 
England was jealous of the advances of Russia to France. An alliance be- 
tween France and England, said the Prince in his letter, could have no basis 
save the mutual desire to develop as much as possible Art, Science, Letters, 
Commerce—in a word, everything that is meant by Civilisation. But as for 
an alliance with Russia, on what basis could that be raised? What interest 
had Russia in Progress? What was there in common between modern France 
and modern Russia? A Franco-Russian alliance, therefore, could have no 
foundation but that of political interest—and hence the prospect of it alarmed 
the free States of Europe. 

Prince Albert’s reception at Manchester, where he opened the great 
Art Treasures Exhibition on the Sth of May, delighted the Queen. But 
of all the incidents of his tour, perhaps none pleased her more than the 
manner in which his speech at the unveiling of her statue in the Peel Park 
of that city was criticised by the public. In his address he alluded to the 
devotion of the people to their Queen, and spoke of it as the outcome of 
their attachment to the Sovereign “as the representative of the institutions 
o: the country.” The phrase struck the popular fancy, and to the Queen it 
seemed the formula of her position and her life. Two days later the Court 
removed to Osborne, where the Queen gradually recovered from the depression 
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cf spirits under which she had sunk after the death of the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

On the 16th of May the Prussian Official Gazette announced the forthcoming 
marriage of the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick William, and on the 19th 
the same announcement was made to Parliament by a Royal Message. In this 
Message the Queen expressed her confidence that the nation would make a 
suitable provision for her eldest daughter, and it is worth recording that at 
the outset the Cabinet were a little uncertain as to the reception which such 
a Message would meet with. Perhaps that was why Lord Palmerston, in moving 
the Address in reply to it, took pains to tell Parliament that, quite apart trom 
the personal interest which Englishmen felt in this affair, it held out political 
prospects “not undeserving the attention of the House.” Family alliances 
tended, he argued, to mitigate the asperities which from time to time spring 
from diversities of national interests. ‘‘ Therefore,” he added, “I trust that 
this marriage may also be considered as holding out an increased prospect of 
goodwill and of cordiality among the Great Powers of Europe.” 

But in those days the Representatives of the people were more jealous 
guardians of the public purse than they are now, and on both sides of the 
House there was a strong feeling against increasing public expenditure. The 
competition then was in economy—not as now in profuse extravagance. There 
were three views current on the subject. One was that of Prince Albert, who 
thought that the time had come when Parliament should settle finally what pro- 
vision ought to be made for members of the Royal Family on their marriage, so 
as to avoid the necessity of frequent eleemosynary appeals to Parliament. He 
held, and as it now seems rightly, that the feeling of the country at the time ran 
in favour of treating the Queen’s children generously. In one of his letters to 
Baron Stockmar he says, “Seeing how marked was the desire to keep questions 
relating to the Royal Family aloof from the pressure of party conflict, and to 
have them settled, I believe it would have been an easy matter to have carried 
through the future endowments of them all, according to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s and Palmerston’s original plan, which was subsequently dropped 
by the Cabinet.” * Then there was the Ministerial view, which was that the 
Princess should be voted a dowry and an annuity; and the Radical view, 
which was that the nation should not be burdened with an annuity, but 
that whatever was voted to the lady should be a lump sum, so that when the 
vote was passed the Princess would cedse to be a yearly charge on the 
country she was leaving. Mr. Roebuck gave expression to this last view, even 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid his proposal before the House— 
which was that the annuity should be £8,000, and the marriage portion £40,000. 
The majority of the House, however, desired to come to a unanimous vote on 
the subject, and they laughed at Sir George Lewis’s grave citations from 
Blackstone and his precedents from the reign of George II. Still more 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXVI. 
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heartily did they laugh when he explained how the Queen had recently been 
forced to bear very large expenses of a public nature, alluding particularly to 
the visit to the Emperor Napoleon—‘“‘a visit,” said Sir George, solemnly, 
‘‘which was purely for public and State purposes, and not for her individual 
pleasure.” * No doubt the 
visits of George IV. to 
Hanover, Ireland, and Scot- 
land were paid for by the 
State. But it was as ridicu- 
lous to cite such a bad pre- 
cedent as that, as to go 
back for others to the reign 
of George HI., when Parlia- 
ment at different times voted 
a total sum of £3,297,000 to 
pay the debts of the Royal 
Family. The truth is, that 
the Sovereign cannot be held 
exempt from the ordinary 
liabilities of exalted rank and 
station. Every person who 
accepts a high public office 
is in the habit, now and 
then, of drawing on his pri- 
vate income to enable him 
to discharge his public duties 
with greater efficiency — in 
fact, this liability is simply 
one of the incidents of great 
estate im every aristocratic 
country. But, unfortunately, 
the Queen had on her acces- 
sion surrendered her Crown 
revenues to Parliament for a 
fixed annuity, on the more 
or less formal understanding 
that Parliament would pro- | 
vide for her children when they settled in life. So that ‘the House of 
Commons felt there was really no choice in the matter, save to vote the 
grant, and if possible, out of respect for the Queen, vote it unanimously. 


THE MASTINGS CHANTRY, 8T. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


* As to precedents, the eldest daughter of George II. reneived a dowry of £80,000, and an 
annuity of £5,000. But when the Princess Royal, daughter of George III., married, she was voted a 
dowry of £80,000 without any annuity. The Irish Parliament had to vote her an annuity of £5,000. 
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Mr. Roebuck withdrew his opposition, but on the report of the vote in Supply, 
Mr. Coningham, Member for Brighton, entered a protest against the principle 
of voting annuities to the Royal Family, and moved the reduction of the vote 
in this instance from £8,000 to £6,000 a year. The motion was lost by 328 
to 14. Mr. Maguire and Sir J. Trelawny, supported by Mr. Coningham, then 
argued that the annuity was enough, and moved that there be no dowry 
granted. They were beaten by a vote of 361 to 18, and here the matter 
ended. ‘ We have,” writes Prince Albert to Stockmar, “ established a good 
precedent, not merely for the grant itself, but for the way and manner m 
which such grants should be dealt with.”* This opinion he would perhaps have 
recast had he lived to see the painful position in which the Royal Family 
haye again and again been placed by repeated applications of the precedent. 

Just before the Court left Osborne, the Grand Duke Constantine paid the 
Queen his long expected visit. He arrived on the 80th and left next night, 
after going with her Majesty to see the fleet at Spithead. His visit was not 
' quite a pleasant one for the Queen and Lord Palmerston. The Grand Duke, 
to their surprise, spoke with almost cynical candour of the Crimean War; 
indeed, it was not till his visit that the Queen had brought home to her 
effectually the murderous mistakes of that campaign. He told her about 
Menschikoff’s blundering, and showed her how Sebastopol was at the mercy 
of the Allies after the Battle of the Alma, because there were only two 
battalions in the city; and further indulged in many cheering reminiscences 
of a similar sort, especially in reference to the attacks on the Redan. But as 
he had just come from Paris, one wonders if he told his English hosts how 
it was that the Emperor discovered that the Malakoff was the weak point in 
the defences of the town.t On the 8rd of June the Court returned to 
Windsor, and the Queen went to Ascot Races, and admired the beautiful 
mare, Blink Bonny, which was brought out for her inspection.t The first 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, howevsi, provided a stronger attraction 
than Ascot for the Queen and her husband, and her visit to it is described in 
glowing terms by contemporary chroniclers. It was the precursor of these great 
festivals which have since become world-famous, and on the 17th, when the 
Queen was present, Judas Maccabeus was given by 2,500 performers. 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXVI. 

t In the ‘‘ Journal de Goncourt : Mémoires des la Vie Littéraire,” published in 1877, the secret history 
of the Emperor's instructions to Pélissier is told. The Prussian Military Attaché at St. Petersburg sent 
to the King of Prussia, through MM. de Gerlach and Niebuhr, the secret details of the campaign. 
Manteufel, the King’s Foreign Minister, desirous of possessing this information which the King kept 
to himself, bribed certain persons who had acceas to these letters to copy them. Then the French 
hearing of the matter bribed Manteufel’s agents to let them have copies also. In this way Napoleon 
IIT. discovered that the Malakoff was the one vulnerable point in the defences, although the repulse 
of the 18th of June made most people think it was invulnerable. 

{t This year the great race at Ascot—that for the Gold Cup, which, by the way, was of silver—was 
won by Lord Zetland’s ‘‘ Skirmisher.’’ 
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The christening of the Princess Beatrice took place in the private chapel of 
Buckingham Palace on the 16th of June, and among the visitors and guests 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria was one of the most prominent. He 
had become betrothed to the Princess Charlotte of Belgium, a young and 
beautiful princess, to whom the Queen was deeply attached. It was a love 
match, but the lives of the young people, radiant at the outset with sunshine, 
were darkened at the end by the gloom of an awful tragedy. In an evil moment 
the Archduke permitted the French Emperor to lure him into his wild project 
for establishing a Transatlantic-Latin Empire as a counterpoise to the Anglo- 
Saxon Republic of the West. He was crowned Emperor of Mexico in 1868, and 
deposed and shot by order of the President of the Mexican Republic in 1867. 
His unhappy consort passed the rest of her existence in the living death of 
insanity. | 

On the 25th of June the Queen conferred on her husband, by Royal Letters 
Patent, the title of Prince Consort, which, however, had already been given to 
him by the people, who never called him anything else. Still it had been a 
popular, not a legal title, and Prince Albert could claim no other precedence 
than what was accorded to him by courtesy. Moreover, when he went abroad, 
although he held a kingly position in England, he ranked merely as a younger 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and foreigners raised difficulties about the 
precedence that should be given to him. “I should have preferred its being done 
by Act of Parliament,” wrote the Queen to King Leopold, in reference to the 
legalising of the new title, “and so it may still be at some future period; but it - 
was thought better on the whole to do it now in this simple way ”—namely, 
by Letters Patent. 

On the 26th, her Majesty presided over one of the most interesting functions 
of her reign—the first distribution of the Victoria Cross, or Cross of Valour, to 
the men who had earned it by personal prowess in war. It is a curious fact 
that till this period no English sovereign ever decorated an Englishman for 
being brave. Courage in England is so common and cheap, said Mr. Bright 
once, that it can be bought easily for less than a shilling a day. Nay, there were 
some generals, like Colin Campbell, who objected strongly to decorations being 
conferred for valour—because, as Campbell said, you might as well decorate a 
woman for being chaste as an English soldier for being brave.* But contact 
with the French Army had altered the old-fashioned English ideas on the subject, 


* A story used to be told of one Scottish regiment that got into sad disgrace because of the contempt 
with which they treated the Cross of Valour. A goodly number of Crosses were allotted to it, for it had 
won exceptional distinction. The superior officers, on being asked to nominate recipients, said, ‘‘ Oh, 
hand tke thing over to the subalterns.’’ The subalterns said, ‘‘ The sergeants would probably like to have 
the decorations at their disposal.” The sergeants said, ‘‘ Oh, it would be best to let the men get them,” 
and the men, with grim humour, selected as bravest of the brave, two pioneers, whose duty it had been to 
go round with the ‘‘ greybeards”” when the regiment was in action, and serve out the regulation ration 
of whisky or rum, as the case might be. Was this the reason why no member of the Scottish Brigade 
figures in the Annual Register’s list of Victoria Crosses given in 1857? 
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and the spectacle of private soldiers in the Crimea wearing the Legion of Honour 
on their breasts had created a feeling in favour of some kind of decoration 
which would be open to all ranks of the army. The Order of the Bath could not 
be granted for mere bravery—it was granted for bravery combined with 
exceptional skill and talent. But then, as the private soldier had no chance 
of displaying any quality in war save courage, it was obvious that the new Order 
must seek a basis in individual heroism alone. The Queen, struck by the episo- 
dical incidents of the Crimean War, was strongly of opinion in 1856 that ex- 
ceptional deeds of personal valour should have more distinctive recognition 
than the war medal which every man received, however slight might have been 
his share in the campaign. In that year, therefore, she instituted, by the Royal 
Warrant of January 29th, 
1856, the Order of the 
Victoria Cross. The deco- 
ration was to be given to 
soldiers or sailors who had 
performed some signal act 
of valour or devotion to 
their country in face of 
the enemy—and a small 
pension of £10 a year was 
to be attached to the Cross. 
It was not until late in 
1857 that a list of persons 
qualified for admission to 
the Order could be drawn 
up, and when it was sub- 
mitted to the Queen she 
resolved to decorate them with her own hands. Public interest in the cere- 
mony on the 26th of June was intense. At an early hour crowds of well- 
dressed sightseers swarmed into Hyde Park, where a vast amphitheatre of 
seats, capable of accommodating 12,000 persons had been erected. In the 
centre stood a simple table, on which were laid the bronze Maltese crosses— 
their red and blue ribbons being the only patches of colour that caught the eye. 
In front, a body of 4,000 troops, consisting of the corps délite of the army— 
Guards, Highlanders, Royal Marines, the Rifle Brigade, Enniskillens, and 
Hussars, Artillery and Engineers—was drawn up. Between them and the 
Royal Pavilion stood the small group of heroes—sixty-two in number—who were 
to be decorated. At 10 a.m. the Queen, the Prince Consort, Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, and a brilliant train, rode into the Park. The Queen, 
mounted on a gallant and spirited roan, and wearing a scarlet jacket, black skirt, 
and plumed hat, rode up to the table, but did not dismount. One by one each 
hero was summoned to her presence, and bending from her saddle, her Majesty 
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pinned the Cross cn his breast with her own hands, whilst the Prince Consort 
saluted him with grave and respectful courtesy. As each soldier or sailor was 
decorated, the vast concourse of spectators cheered and clapped their hands— 
whether he were an officer whose breast was already glittering with stars and 
orders, or a humble private or Jack Tar whose rough tunic carried no more 
resplendent embellishment than the ordinary war medal. But of all the cheers 
none were heartier than those which were given for a man who, when called out, 
stepped forward arrayed in what was then the grotesque and pacific garb of an 
ordinary policeman. 

The Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, which had been opened in 
May by the Prince Consort, had become amazingly popular. It was the first 
of its kind seen in England, and the great difficulty which its organisers had 
to overcome was the reluctance of private collectors to lend works of art for 
exhibition. But for the Queen and Prince Albert it is probable this obstacle 
would never have been surmounted,* and hence it was but natural that her 
Majesty should desire to visit the collection. Her reception at Manchester, 
on the 30th of June, was enthusiastic, a crowd of a million people welcoming 
her, as she said herself, with “kind and friendly faces.” The display of 
Prussian flags, and the complimentary allusions to her husband and to her 
eldest daughter’s approaching marriage, appear to have touched her deeply. 
At the Exhibition, her Majesty knighted the Mayor, as she observes, “ with 
Sir Harry Smith’s sword, which had been in four general actions,” and on 
the 2nd of July she left for Buckingham Palace, where she gave a great 
musical party in the evening. The next event of importance in the home-life 
of the Queen was the departure of the Prince of Wales to K6nigswinter, where 
it had been arranged he was to carry on his studies. He left in high spirits, 
and with the Queen’s anxious adieus, on the 26th of July, accompanied by 
young Mr. Frederick Stanley—now Lord Stanley of Preston—General Grey, 
Sir H. Ponsonby, and his tutors. Mr. Gladstone’s son, Mr. C. Wood, son of 
Lord Halifax, and the present Lord Cadogan, were also selected by the Queen 
and Prince Consort to join him as companions in his studies. 

- From this time till the tide of war in India turned in our favour, the Queen’s 
attention seems to have been absorbed by the crisis in our Eastern Empire. 
Her political work was apparently concentrated in a persistent effort to induce the 
Cabinet not only to hurry out reinforcements, but to replace them by increasing 
the establishment at home up to the full limit voted by Parliament, and for 


©The Queen promptly ordered the Royal Collections to be put at the disposal of the Exhibition. 
The Prince Consort suggested a plan for appealing to private collectors which had the desired effect. 
He gaid that collectors of rank would not shrink from refusing to lend works of Art when it was 
widely known that their refusal might mar a national purpose; and he advised the appeal to be based 
un the fact that though England invested more money in Art than any other country, she had done 
less than any other for Art education, which such an exhibition might easily be made to promote. He 
even sent them a practical proposal for drawing up a catalogue that would powerfully appeal to the 
sympathies of collectors, and to his suggestions the success of the undertaking was largely due. 
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which estimates had been taken. Lord Palmerston, on the other hand, in his 
light and airy way, refused to regard the Mutiny as serious, and persisted in send- 
ing out reinforcements in driblets, and then replacing them by driblets of recruits. 
The Queen very sensibly contended that the force absorbed by the Indian demand 
should “be replaced to its full extent and in the same kind,’’ whereas the 
Cabinet was replacing whole battalions by “handfuls of recruits added to the 
remaining ones.” It was in vain that the Minister met her with the usual 
stock platitudes—that neither the money nor the men could be got. The 
Queen replied that her project would actually be more economical than the 
confused and unmethodical devices of Palmerston and Panmure. The East 
India Company would find the money for the reinforcements, which could be 
applied to the creation of new battalions. But these could in turn absorb the 
old half-pay officers reduced from the War Establishment, who would then cease 
to be a burden on the Exchequer. As to the argument that the men could 
not be got, the Queen wrote to Lord Palmerston, “This is an hypothesis, and 
not an argument. Try, and you will see. If you do not succeed, and the 
measure is necessary, you will have to adopt means to make it succeed. If 
you conjure up the difficulties yourself you cannot, of course, succeed.” One 
fact may be mentioned as curiously illustrating the shallowness of understanding 
and feebleness of grasp with which Palmerston approached any great question 
of State to which Foreign Office formule could not be applied. He, or some 
one at his instigation, seems to have tried to frighten the Queen by warning 
her that the East India Company would object to keep up such a large 
addition to her army in India. The Queen, however, saw what Palmerston 
could not see—that the first shot fired in the rebellion had virtually eliminated 
the Company as a dominating factor in the Indian problem. “The Queen,” 
she writes to Palmerston, “thinks it next to impossible that the European 
force could again be decreased in India. After the present fearful experience 
the Company could only send back (home) Queen’s regiments, in order to 
raise new Kuropean ones of their own. This they cannot do without the 
Queen’s sanction, and she must at once make her most solemn protest against 
such a measure. It would be dangerous and unconstitutional to allow private 
individuals to raise an army of Queen’s subjects larger than her own in any 
part of the British dominions.” And at the close of the Memorandum, which 
she haughtily desires Palmerston to communicate to his colleagues, the tone 
becomes sharper as she sums up the net result of the bungling military policy 
of the Cabinet. “The present situation of the Queen’s army,” she writes, 
“is a pitiable one. The Queen has just seen, in the camp at Aldershot, 
regiments which, after eighteen years’ foreign service in most trying climates, 
had come back to England to be sent out, after seven months, to the Crimea. 
Having passed through this destructive campaign, they had not been home 
for a year before they are to go to India for perhaps twenty years! This is 
most cruel and unfair to the gallant men who devote their services to the 
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country, and the Government is in dutv and humanity bound to alleviate their 
position.” * 

In August a flying visit to Cherbourg in her yacht convinced the Queen 
that the growing strength of this port as a place of arms was dangerous to 
England, and on her return she called the attention of the Cabinet to what 
she had seen, and demanded reports as to the precise state of the defences 
on the South coast of England. As usual, nobody could find the required 
information, and when it was obtained Lord Clarendon told the Prince Consort 
that nobody could read such an account of our shortcomings without 
immediately desiring to remedy them. September saw the Court at Balmoral, 
where the Queen’s holiday was sadly overcast by the Indian reports which 
came pouring in. As the Prince Consort said, in one of his letters to Stockmar, 
they were “tortured by the events in India, which are truly frightful!” The 
French Emperor’s courteous offer to pass our reinforcements through France 
brought some cheerfulness to the anxious Sovereign, not diminished by the 
friendly offer of two regiments from Belgium—which was, however, rejected by 
Lord Palmerston, who had sense enough to see that if England was to win at 
all she must, as he said, “ win off her own bat.” 

On the 16th of October the Court returned to Windsor, the Queen having 
spent a night at Haddo House, where she went to visit her venerable friend, 
Lord Aberdeen. The sudden death of the Duchess of Nemours, first cousin 
of the Queen and Prince Consort, and wife of the second son of Louis Philippe, 
now threw the Court into mourning. ‘ We were like sisters,” wrote Her Majesty 
to King Leopold, “bore the same name, married the same year, our children 
are the same age; there was, in short, a similarity between us, which, since 
1889, united us closely and tenderly. Now one of us is gone—passed as a 
rose, full-blown and faded—from this earth to eternity, there to rest in peace 
and joy.”+ The commercial crisis of November caused Parliament to be 
summoned before the year closed, and December was spent in making pre- 
parations for the marriage of the Princess Royal. 

When the 19th of January, 1858, came round Buckingham Palace was full 
of guests—the King of the Belgians and his sons, the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia and their suites, being among the number. It was a brilliant scene of 
bustle and excitement, covers for eighty or ninety guests being laid daily at 
dinner. Four dramatic representations were given by command at Her Majesty’s 


_ © It may not be amiss to say that this stinging Memorandum was the Queen’s reply to a frivolous 

communication from Lord Palmerston. In it he met her growing remonstrances by saying that 
‘measures are sometimes best caloulated to succeed which follow each other step by step.’’ He 
further added, rather impudently, that ‘‘ Viscount Palmerston may perhaps be permitted to take the 
liberty of saying that it is fortunate for those from whose opinions your Majesty differs, that your 
Majesty is not in the House of Commons, for they would have had to encounter a formidable antago- 
nist in argument.’’—Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXVIII. 

+ Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LXXXI. 
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Theatre, where, writes the Queen, “ We made a wonderful row of royalties, I 
sitting between dear uncle and the Prince of Prussia,” and where the audience 
cheered the young couple who were to be so soon united with a cordiality that 
brought tears to their parents’ eyes. Bulls, dinners, musical parties, celebrated 
the coming event at the Palace, till the 24th, which is recorded in the 
Queen’s Diary as “ poor dear Vicky’s last unmarried day. . . an eventful 
one, reminding me of my own.” Charming in its simplicity is the Queen’s 
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THE CRIMSON DRAWING-ROOM, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


description of the family delight over the wedding gifts; and the tearful 
“‘Good-night ” of the 24th between the Princess and her parents is too sacred a 
subject for more than passing allusion. On the 25th, the eventful day of the 
wedding, the Queen writes, “I felt as if I were being married over again myself, 
only much more nervous, for I had not that blessed feeling which I had then, 
which raises and supports one, of giving myself up for life to him whom [ loved 
and worshipped—then and for ever.” But the sun shone with happy omen as 
the morning advanced, and the wedding party, amidst cheering crowds, proceeded 
to the Chapel Royal at St. James’s Palace. : 

This interesting building had been put to strange uses in its time. It 
had been in turn a Roman Catholic chapel, a Protestant chapel, a guard- 
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room, and a store-room, before it ended as a chapel reserved for Royal nuptials. 
Within ita walls Queen Anne had married good-natured George of Denmark, 
and George III. the shrew of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. It was the scene of the 
wedding of the ill-fated Caroline of Brunswick and the “First Gentleman of 
Furope,”’ who, it may be remembered, had to be fortified with brandy ere he 
could undergo the ceremony. Here, also, William IV. wedded the amiable 
and gentle Queen Adelaide, and his successor plighted her troth to the hus- 
band of her heart. But not even on that occasion was the chapel the scene of 
a more brilliant pageant than when it witnessed the nuptials of the Princess 
Royal of England and the son of the Prince of Prussia. The dingy edifice, 
which Holbein’s admirers revere as a triumph of his genius, was now no 
longer dingy. Hangings of crimson silk, gleaming with gold fringe and 
tassels, gilded columns and scroll work, gold beadings, and emblazoned shields 
and ciphers, dispelled the customary gloom from the building. The altar, too, 
was sumptuously equipped with quaint “services” of gold plate, illustrative of 
the Augustan age of English Art. 

The marriage procession was formed at Buckingham Palace. It consisted 
of more than twenty carriages, the first detachment of which conveyed the 
Princes and magnates of the House of Prussia. At a short interval the bride- 
groom and his suite followed; then the Queen and her family. When it 
arrived at St. James’s Palace the procession was received by the great officers 
of State, who conducted it to the chapel through the splendid apartments, 
rich in sombre decorations of Queen Anne’s reign. 

The Prince Consort and King Leopold were radiant in the bravery of Field 
Marshals’ uniforms, “the three girls,’’ writes the Queen, with quick feminine 
memory for the details of such an occasion, “in pink satin trimmed with 
Newport lace, Alice with a wreath, and the two others only with bouquets in 
their hair of cornflowers and marguerites; next the four boys in Highland 
dress.” As for the eight bridesmaids, they “looked charming in white tulle, 
with wreaths and bouquets of pink roses and white heather;” and “Mama ” 
(the Duchess of Kent) “looking so handsome,” says the Queen, “in violet 
velvet trimmed with ermine and white silk and violet,” with “the Cambridges ” 
and all the foreign Princes and Princesses, made up a brilliant party. The 
wedding procession was, in fact, formed in the Closet—the room in the Chapel 
which on Court days is reserved for the Royal Family and the families of 
Peers, “just as at my marriage,” writes the Queen, “only how small the old 
Royal Family has become!” Lord Palmerston carried the Sword of State 
“with easy grace and dignity,” says the Morning Post,* “with a ponderous 
solemnity,” says the Times, in their respective accounts of the scene, and the 
Queen, with the “two little boys” on each side, and followed by her. three 
daughters, waiked after Lord Palmerston and the two elder Princes. Amidst 


* The Post was ‘‘ inspired” by Lady Palmerston at this period. 
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beating drums and blaring trumpets, the procession entered the Chapel, the 
appearance of the Queen crowned with a glittering diadem, being greeted with 
@ profound and reverential obeisance by the wedding guests as she swept on 
to her chair of State on the left of the altar. The entrance of the bride with 
her father and King Leopold sent a flutter of excitement through the throng. 
When the Princess appeared her face seemed pale, even in contrast with her 
snowy robe of rich moire antique. She passed the Queen with a deep bow, 
and as her eyes met those of the bridegroom, her cheeks suddenly flushed to 
deepest crimson. ‘“ My last fear of being overcome,” writes the Queen, “ vanished 
on seeing Vicky’s quiet, calm, and composed manner.” The whole scene 
indeed -recalled her own marriage, and her eyes glistened with tears as the 
sweet memories of her happy and busy life flitted through her mind. The 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London, Oxford, and Chester. The Archbishop was “very nervous,” however— 
much more so than either bride or bridegroom, and the Queen records that he 
omitted some of the passages in the Service. When the ceremony was over, 
tender and affectionate congratulations passed between the married pair and 
their relations. The bride and her mother fell weeping into each other’s 
arms, and for a minute or so their agitation was manifestly beyond their 
control. The bridegroom then kissed the bride, who, escaping from his 
embrace, threw herself into the arms of her father, whom she kissed again 
and again. The Princess of Prussia embraced her son and kissed the Queen 
most affectionately; but the most touching greeting of all was that which 
passed between the bridegroom and’ his father, who seemed quite unnerved 
with emotion. The Prince clasped his father passionately to his heart, and 
then, as if recovering self-control, suddenly knelt down and reverently kissed 
his hand. These congratulations were repeated when the register was signed 
by all the Princesses and Princes present, including the Maharajah Duleep 
Sing. Through cheering crowds bride and bridegroom and the splendid train 
of wedding guests proceeded to Buckingham Palace, where the wedded pair 
and their parents appeared on the balcony and bowed their thanks to the 
kindly people who stood huzzaing outside. Then came the breakfast and the . 
parting, which is “such sweet sorrow” to mother and daughter on such 
occasions. The married couple drove to Windsor, and at the railway station 
were met by the Eton boys, who dragged their carriage all the way to the 
Castle. London was one blaze of illuminations that night, and the rejoicings 
at the Palace closed with a State concert. Nothing pleased the Queen more 
than the demeanour of the populace. Their demonstrations of loyalty were 
purely spontaneous and utterly unaffected. So much was this the case that 
the foreign guests were amazed to find that the Government offices were the 
only buildings which were not illuminated; in fact, their gloomy darkness 
alone rendered the general illumination of London a little less brilliant than 
that which celebrated the Proclamation of Peace with Russia. 
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On the 27th of January the Court removed to Windsor, where Priuce 
Frederick William was invested with the Order of the Garter, and a dinner- 
party followed, at which the Duke of Buccleuch gratified the Princess with 
his reports of the enthusiastic loyalty of the crowds in London, among whom 
he had moved about incognito on the night of the wedding ceremony. Next 
day the whole family returned to London, and in the evening went to see 
Sheridan’s Rivals and the Spitalfields Weaver at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the 
Queen being greatly amused, as she herself records, by the drolleries of 
Wright, the low comedian, in the latter piece. Qn the 30th loyal addresses 
from the City of London and all the great towns came pouring in, and what 
the Prince Consort calls “a monster Drawing-Room ” was held. On Monday 
the Ist of February the Queen writes in her Diary, “The last day of our dear 
child being with us, which is incredible, and makes me at times feel sick at 
heart,” * and when the next day came round the Queen’s fortitude failed her. 
Mother and daughter sat weeping in each other’s arms, and when the “ dreadful 
time,” as the Queen calls it, arrived, and they had to go down into the Hall, 
filled with weeping friends and sad-eyed servants, the scene was touching in 
the extreme. ‘ Poor dear child,” writes the Queen, “I clasped her in my 
arms and blessed her, and knew not what to say. I kissed good Fritz, and 
pressed his hand again and again. He was unable to speak, and the tears 
were in his eyes.” But the final parting could be postponed no longer, and 
the Queen returned to her room in sorrow. Instead of driving from Buckingham 
Palace to the Bricklayers’ Arms Station by the shortest route, the Prince and 
Princess drove along the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, and London Bridge. 
The houses and shops were profusely decked with flags, though the decorations 
were got ready in a hurry. The day was bitterly cold, and snow fell fast. 
Yet the inclement weather did not deter vast crowds from turning out to 
bid the newly-married pair “Good speed.” When the Prince Consort, who 
had accompanied his daughter and son-in-law part of the way, returned home, 
the Queen’s grief broke out again. Even the sight of “the darling baby” 
(Princess Beatrice) saddened her, for, as she writes, “Dear Vicky loved her so 
much, and only yesterday played with her.” As for the Prince Consort, he 
told the Princess, in one of his letters, that the void she had left was not 
in his heart only, but in his daily life. In fact, nothing save the cordial and 
brilliant reception which welcomed her in Germany could have consoled him 
for the loss of a daughter whom he proudly described to her husband as one 
who “had a man’s head and a child’s heart.” 


* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, Chap. LX XXII. 


